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TWO YEARS AMONG THE SAKALAVA (PART I.). 

BEFORE entering upon the subject of the foUowing pages, 
two things must be remarked : (i) As the Rev. James 
Sibree, in the Annual for 1878, bas given a faithful account of 
the Sakalava with regard to their past history, it will be 
needless for me to go over the same ground ; and therefore 
I confine myselfto a description of the people as they exist 
at the présent time, and to matters that hâve corne under 
my own observation. (2) The account I am about to give of 
the Sakalava will only comprehend those who inhabit the 
south-west coast, between St. Augustine's Bay (23° 33' S.L.) 
and Môrondàva (20° 21 S.L.), and more particularly the 
independent tribes in the southern portion of this part of the 
country. 

The coast from St. Augustine's Bay toM6rombé(2i°47' S.L.) 
is protected against the violent waves of the Mozambique 
Channel by coral reefs, inside of which are several goçd 
harbours, for instance, Tolia Bay (23°i5' S.L.). This bay is 
protected by a long coral reef, and forms one of the best ports 
on the whole west coast. From Kitombô ('21° 31' S.L.) to 
Morondava, however, there are no reefs defending the coast, 
and not a single harbour. Not every place inside the reefs, 
where such exist, affords a hàrbour for ships, because when the 
tide is out the shore is dry for long distances. In some places, 
however, there are very fine and smooth stretches of water 
navigable for the native canoës, which pass to and fro very 
frequently along the coast. Many différent kinds of fish are 
to be found within thèse waters. 

No. 5.^Christmas, i88i. 



2 TWO YEARS AMONG THE SAKALAVA. 

The tide rises to a height of from ten to fifteen feet. When 
the coral reefs and banks are dry at the ebb-tide, opportunity 
is afForded for collecting various beautiful shells and other 
marine curiosities ; indeed a richer field than this for such 
objects can hardly be found anywhere. The shore itself is 
mostly formed of fine white sand, which, when the wind is high, 
is driven about in clouds, making it most unpleasant for the 
traveller. Notwithstanding this the Sakalava prefer living 
in the sand to any other ground, since it affords them 
so luxurious a bed for their lazy bodies. We, on the other 
hand, did not find existence hère at ail agreeable, but we 
were obliged to accept the inévitable. Our dwelling was 
a wretched little Sakalava hut, which in time became so 
buried in sand that the roof only was visible, and we literally 
resided in a hole of sand. Everything in our dwelling was 
covered with sand, and we could not even keep it out of our 
food. Ail around us the sand was heaped up in hillocks, 
prepared for drifting at the slightest puff of wind. What with 
mosquitoes, sand-flies, and the squalling and shouting ail night 
ofdrunken Sakalava, it was sometimes impossible to get any 
sleep at ail ; and when we did, our first care in the morning 
was, before opening our eyes, to wipe away the sand which 
had gathered on our faces during the night. Such was the 
character of our résidence on the shore. 

After some minutes' walk from the sea-side we reach the 
forest, which is both dense and dark, interwoven with creeping 
and climbing plants which run in every direction and are at 
some places almost impénétrable. The forest, however, is 
not very wide, being only two or three hours' journey across. 
The people when passing through this forest hâve to be 
constantly on the look-out for robbers who lurk within its 
recesses. After travelling some distance it begins to be more 
free from jungle, the trees growing high and straight, and 
walking, in conséquence, becoming more pleasant and agree- 
able. The ground in this part of the country is level or 
nearly so, and the grass which covers it is very tall. The fever 
finds its home hère, especially in the swamps. After a day's 
journey eastwards the country begins to rise a little, and 
fiirther eastwards still it becomes open, the former level and 
partly swampy ground changing to undulating plains, bounded 
by large tracts of forest and rounded hills. In the rainy season 
an abundance of beautifiil plants spring up, and the country 
présents a varied and picturesque appearance, especially agree- 
able to those who hâve been compelled to live for any length 
of time on the sea-shore. As to the flora of this part of the 
island, it may be mentioned that it is entirely différent from 
that of the east coast, a fact of no little interest when we 
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consider that both coasts are in the same latitude and at no 
very great distance from each other. On the west coast I hâve 
observed, for instance, that the tamarind tree is very common, 
but I never saw it on the east coast. It is not so much my 
object now, however, to give a description of the country and 
its productions, as an account of the Sakalava themselves ; but 
I cannot omit to mention one of the many trees on the west 
coast, which is named by the Sakalava Réniàla (the forest's 
mother). Its cîrcumference is from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet, and its height twenty-five to thirty, having no branches 
at ail, but a little round crown of leaves at its summit. The 
bark is thick, but the wood inside is so very soft that it can 
easily be puUed away by the fingers. What significance it 
may hâve botanically I cannot say.* 

To the east of this part of the Sakalava country there is a 
mountain chain stretching from north to south. It is not very 
high — not much above looo feet. Its southern extremity is 
nearer the sea than its northem, which is perhaps two or three 
days' journey away. This mountain chain forms the boundary 
line between the Sakalava and the Bàra. Thèse latter, who 
live in a higher part of the country than the former, call the 
Sakalava country ny tàny ambàny (the lowlands). 

The country in this south-west portion of the island may 
be divided (as indeed the Sakalava themselves divide it) 
according to the rivers, as the différent divisions dérive 
their names from the rivers running through them. Begin- 
ning in the south and proceeding northwards, the first 
division is the Onilàhy province, through which the large river 
Onilàhy flows, emptying itself into the sea at St. Augustinè's 
Bay. The next is the Fiherènga province, through which 
passes the river Fiherènga, falling into the sea a little 
north of the village of Tolia (23'' 15' S.L.). About eight 
geographical miles farther north is the province ofManômbo 
[22'' 43' S.L.), the name both of the river which flows through 
it and the village at the river's mouth. Thèse three provinces 
form together the Fiherènga kingdom, the largest and most 
independent kingdom on this part of the coast, or perhaps on 
the whole west coast. Its boundary on the south is between 
Onilàhy (or, as the Sakalava call it, "Angolàhy") province and 
the country inhabited by the Màhafàly tribe. In the north the 
boundary is near Màmiràno {22"" 15' S.L.), the name both of the 
river and the village at this place. Leaving the Fiherènga 
kingdom we enter into the Morombe province, through which 
passes the river Morombe, and where also the village of the same 
name is situated (21° 47'' S.L.). This province in itself forms a 
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4 TWO YEARS AMONG THE SAKALAVA. 

small independent Sakalava kingdom. On each side of the 
river Mangôky, the largest river on the whole ofthiscoast- 
line and' having a large outlet into the sea at the village 
called Kitombô (21° 31' S.L.), we hâve the third and last 
independent Sakalava kingdom, called the Kitombô kingdom. 
North of this is thefirst province of Ménabè, which is nominally 
subject to the Hova, who hâve three military stations hère, 
Mànja, Mahàbo, and Andàkabè, the last near to M6rondàva, a 
Sakalava village on the shore. The population of thèse provinces 
is to be found chiefly in the neighbourhood of the rivers. It is not 
possible to state accurately the number of the population, ail we 
can do is to make a somewhat approximate guess. In the Fi- 
herenga kingdom there is the greatest number of inhabitants — 
about 30,000. Morombe and Kitombô hâve together about 
1 6,000. The province under the Hova dominion (viz., that of Me- 
nabe, with the town of Mahabo, the résidence of the former Saka- 
lava kings) has about 20,000 or 25,000 inhabitants. On account 
of the migratory habits of the Sakalava the population is 
constantly varying in the différent provinces. The largest 
villages contain from 300 to 1000 people. In the three kingdoms 
not subject to the Hova there are about 8000 people residing 
on the coast, 3000 in Fiherenga, and 3000 in Kitombô and 
Morombe. From time to time there hâve been established 
trading stations in the largest villages on the coast, by French, 
English, and American commercial houses, but they are, as a 
rule, soon given up, — in some cases on account of the barbarous 
character of the natives, and in others on account of the 
unremunerative character of the trade. 

The soil of the country is fertile, but on account of the very 
small rainfall during the rainy season (there are frequently long 
droughts), it produces very often but little return to the 
agriculturist, being liable to failure of crops and years of 
scarcity. During the two years I spent on the coast there was 
scarcely any différence in the rainfall between the rainy and 
the dry seasons. The rain was very scarce indeed ail the year 
round. Only light showers occasionally fell in both seasons 
of the year, varied by some few heavy squalls from the north- 
west, and by the intense and nearly unbearable heat. The rainy 
season (from October to March) is also the hurricane season. 
As to the amount of rain, there is a great différence between 
the east coast and the west coast, the former of which gets 
a superabundance of it ail the year round. A year of scarcity 
has perhaps never been known on the east coast, but it is no 
uncommon thing on the west coast. The rivers, which in the 
rainy season overflow their banks for some distance, make 
some compensation, however, for this want of rain, but only 
to the population living near them. The people chiefly 
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cultivate Indian-corn, sweet-potatoes, manioc, and the tavolo* 
from which arrovv-root is obtained ; thèse being their prin- 
cipal articles of food. They also plant a sort of bean, but 
only for selling to the European traders. Rice is not cuiti- 
vated at ail. Its cultivation, however, would not be impossible 
to people who like work, and who live constantly at one 
place — which the Sakalava do not. In many places near the 
rivers rice-fields might be formed which could easily be irri- 
gated. 

Speaking about the rivers, it may be noticed hère that the 
Mangoky, which empties itself into the sea at Kitombô by five 
outlets, and is navigable by boats and canoës for some distance 
inland, is the largest river on this part of the coast. It is, 
without doubt, the continuation of the Matsîatra river, and 
perhaps of other rivers also, from the South Bétsiléo country. The 
following will show the truth of this assertion. When in August, 
1876, I started from Manja (in about the same latitude as Ki- 
tombô; for the interior of the island, I travelled at first directly 
east, being north of the river Mangoky, which I, of course, had then 
on my right hand. After travelling about two days eastwards, my 
direction changed to north-east, and in this direction I proceeded 
as far as Midôngy, but I passed no rivers which would at ail cor- 
respond with the Mangoky or Matsiatra on the whole road to 
Midongy. From Midongy again I proceeded in a direct course 
northwards, and did not pass any river at ail worthy of mention 
until I reached Bèmazèmina, where I crossed the river Imania, 
the only large river I saw running vvestward during the whole 
of my journey from the west coast to the interior. I conclude, 
therefore, that as the Matsiatra does not fall into the sea north of 
Manja, it must do so south of this village. Moreover it cannot 
run into the sea tarther south than Kitombô, because there 
are no rivers further south than this sufficiently large to be 
a continuation of the Matsiatra (one of the largest rivers in the 
Southern part of the interior) before we come to the Onilahy 
river. The river Matsiatra must, therefore, flow southwards 
through the western part of the Bara country, to the east of the 
mountain chain between the Bara and Sakalava, and then, in 
the direction of Kitombô, must turn westward under the name 
Mangoky, which, as we hâve seen, falls into the sea at Kitombô. 

In the so-called rainy season the heat on the south- west 
coast is most intense, and in the middle of the day is almost 
unbearable. On the shore, however, we get the refresh- 
ing sea-breeze, beginning at midday and continuing till 
about sunset. Owing to this, the fever on the shore is not 
of such a fatal character as that in the interior, and it is 

♦ Tctcca pinnatifidth — Eds. 
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évident that if Europeans are to hold out at ail against the 
climate for any leng^th of time, it can only be on the shore, 
although even there it is also very enervating. Further inland, 
owing to the virulent character of the fever, it would be quite 
impossible to live for any length of time. Even the Hova from 
Imèrina seem to be no better fitted to withstand the fever 
than are Europeans. This makes it impossible for missionaries 
to réside in the Sakalava country at any distance from the 
shore, and this is oneof the great hindrances to mission work 
among thèse people. The inland stations can only be worked 
from the head stations on the shore by native teachers, and 
by occasional visits of the missionaries during the dry season 
of the year. This, I believe, is the way the Norwegian mission- 
aries who are settled on this coast intend, if possible, to carry 
on mission work. 

A great plague hère is the abundance of mosquitoes. They 
are quite as troublesome on the shore as in the inland parts of 
the country. When the sea-breeze subsides in theevening, they 
corne out of the forest in dark clouds, and make existence 
among them anything but comfortable. 

The Sakalava divide tnemselves into Vèzo and Màsikôro. Ve- 
zois the name of the Sakalava who live on the coast, — they are 
the seamen. The Masikoro, on the contrary, are the Sakalava 
who live in the interior, — the husbandmen. Both tribes yield 
obédience to the king in whose dominions they happen to 
réside. The Masikoro are more powerful and numerous than 
tho Vezo. The kings, therefore, usually réside amongst the 
Masikoro, although frequently making visits to the Vezo — 
especially if there is plenty of brandy among them ! 

The Sakalava are a people of strong constitution and fine 
physique, their colour being similar to that of the negro. There 
are amongst them light-skinned people, but thèse are not 
entirely of Sakalava origin. They hâve long curly hair, high 
and broad foreheads, large and deep-set eyes, and wide 
nostrils, with supercilious airs and bold appearance, having 
good mental power and strong and easily excited passions, 
making them rude, wild, and often outrageous in their conduct. 
On the whole, the Sakalava are a sly, perfidious, brutal, and 
arrogant people, given to stealing, drinking, fighting, and 
plundering at every place where they make their appearance. 
A more thievish people than the Sakalava can hardly be found 
anywhere. One of the best Sakalava I ever knew told me 
that ail the Sakalava, without exception, were thieves. He said : 
^•^Mangalatsa ny Sakalava taby, andraka izaho koa** (Ail the 
Sakalava steal, I myself also). 

How the Sakalava conduct themselves towards Europeans 
living in their country we shall now see. On first coming in con- 
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tact with them one is surprised at their kindness, readiness to 
help, obligingness, etc., for they are clever in dissembling and 
hiding their real purposes. After some time, however, when 
they think they hâve the foreigner more or less in their power, 
they begin to show their true character by begging everything 
they see and trying to steal whatever cornes to hand ; and if by 
thèse means they cannot accomplish their purpose, they will try 
others. A European is never safe from danger among them. 
What they dare not do in open day they will try to do by 
night. Formerly the ships in the harbours were plundered by 
Sakalava, who sneaked on board in the night, killing the sailors 
or carrying them away as slaves, and robbing the ship of every- 
thing which could be taken away, leaving it to become a wreck 
on the coral reefs. At last they were compelled to put a stop to 
thèse cruel practices, the European governments sending their 
men-of-war to seek out and destroy those guilty of such dépré- 
dations. I never heard a Sakalava speak with so much respect 
for anything as for the European cannons and cannon-balls. 
Several of the latter are still to be seen among them, being pre- 
served to remind them of the terrible days when those very balls 
fell among them, destroying their villages and compelling 
the people to hide in the forests. When the robbers dare 
not commit their déprédations openly on the shore, they do 
so in the forest, from which they also make raids in the 
night, even down to thecoast, for purposes of plunder. 

When they do not act as a violent and declared band of rob- 
bers dgainst the Europeans, they resort to sly ways of imposing 
upon them. They appear sometimes as beggars, and enter the 
European's house as his friends, of course always with a prince 
or some other chief man at their head. They seem to think 
that they hâve a perfect right to beg from and otherwise 
trouble the Europeans, for, in their opinion, foreigners ought 
thus to pay for the liberty they take in residing in their territo- 
ries and exercising the privilège of buying and selling, etc. 
Présents are expected on account of friendship, ail requests be- 
ing regularly prefaced by a great number of flattering phrases. 
There is not anything indeed belonging to the foreigner which 
they do not ask for. And if hedoes not heed their sweet palaver, 
but refuses to comply with their demands, they tell him plainly 
that they make the demand on account of the permission given 
him to live in their country. If he still continues to refuse com- 
pliance, they begin a long harangue, exhibiting great oratorical 
dexterity, in which they tell him out-and-out that he is a man 
of worthless character, having neither honour nor good feeling, 
whom they will hâve the pleasure of turning out of their country 
by and by. They even go so far as to threaten to kill him, 
because, say they, "you are our enemy, and do not wish to live. 
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on good terms with the king and the chief men." To frighten 
the traders muskets are frequently fired by the drunken Saka- 
lava princes into the traders' yards, the bullets sometimes 
piercing through the walls and entering the houses. On <|pe or 
two occasions they hâve fired even at the traders themselves. 
The many holes in the walls of several iron stores on this part 
of the coast give évidence of the scènes which at varions times 
hâve taken place in the traders' yards. Very frequently the tra- 
ders in Fiherenga hâve been compelled to hâve recourse toflight 
in order to save themselves from thèse cruel savages. Nôsivè, a 
little island near the coast south-west of St. Augustine's Bay, 
bas frequently been their retreat. This island is easily reached 
from the mainland. There they can remain in security, as the 
Masikoro (who are usually the oppressors) cannot navigate a 
canoë so as to bring them to the island. Owing to the Masi- 
koro's inability to navigate, the Vezo, when they wish to 
apply an abusive epithet to them, scornfully tell them they 
are but Masikoro, by which they mean : "You no more 
understand how to manage a canoë than a mountaineer or a 
man from the woods." The Masikoro, if assisted by the 
Vezo, might reach Nosive, but they are afraid to venture 
lest the traders might, by some mysterious power which they 
dare not make use of on shore, destroy them in a moment. 

Occasionally the Masikoro, especially the princes and the 
chief men, begin to désire the return of the traders who 
hâve fled to the island. Messengers, therefore, are sent to 
request their return, and an agreement is madeby the Sakalava 
princes, with great professions of good faith, to the effect that 
they will not annoy them any more. The traders then begin busi- 
ness again ; this goes on quietly for a short time, when the Sa- 
kalava recommence their persécution, and carry it on in a more 
vexatious manner than before. As with the traders, so also with 
the missionaries. A few of the Sakalava, however, hâve shown 
much dévotion and kindness to the missionaries, and hâve 
proved perfect exceptions to their neighbours. The people 
in gênerai, however, dislike the missionaries, because they 
consider them quite useléss, as they do not buy and sell like the 
traders, and do not give présents to ail the chief men, but only 
to the king and a few other chiefs. They also say that the peo- 
ple are killed by their medicines, and that in a short time ail the 
Sakalava would be destroyed by them. On one occasion the 
Sakalava, meditating the murder of some missionaries, but not 
daring to murder them in the face of day, decided to get a 
native, who lived with the missionaries and taught them the 
language, to murder them, by putting poison into their food, for 
which deed they promised him a large reward. But the good 
fellow, who knew the missionaries to be undeserving of stich a 
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fate, and who loved them as hisfriends, could not be persuaded 
to do any such thing. He told the missionaries of the plot, 
and begged them to be cautious, telling them that he would 
see tj||at no poison was put into their food. On another occasion 
a missionary, along with two of the chief men, was on a journey 
to visit the king at a distance from the coast. Travelling on 
foot in the burning heat of the sun, he was taken so ill with 
fever that he was not able to move. There he lay helpless and 
quite at the mercy of his attendants. The night came on, and 
the village which they had hoped to reach was still far ofF. 
The chief men were anxious to reach the king, they therefore 
eut down some wood and with this prepared a temporary 
palanquin. They then ordered their sons to bear the missionary 
to a village near at hand, where they hoped to fînd rest for the 
night. The chief men were extremely pleased thus to be able 
to help their foreign friend in his illness, but more especially 
to save him from death by the robbers who are constantly 
lurking in the forest hereabouts. In the villages, where they 
themselves even did not feel safe, they never left him alone in 
the night, but, armed with spears and muskets, guarded him 
against the ferocity of the people. Such kindness among so 
savage and rude a people as the Sakalava is remarkable and 
deeply appreciated by the traveller. 

Thèse Sakalava live perpetually in mutual fear. People are 
suspicious even of their own brothers, and nobody can be 
sure that his nearest relations are not contriving some plot 
against him, either to sell him into slavery or take his life, in 
order to get possession of his goods. Wherever he goes or stays 
he must needs hâve the means of self-defence near at hand. 
Fierce and savage fîghts are fréquent among the Sakalava, and 
many are in this way killed or maimed for life. A Sakalava 
without gun and spear is a perfect coward ; with them he is a 
bold and courageous man. Very small and trivial matters 
often cause the people to enter into the most violent quarrels 
with each other. On one occasion a Sakalava boy said to his 
companion : "You are a disgrâce to the free and brave Sakalava, 
for who does not know that you hâve married a slave woman." 
The other replied : "You ought to be more ashamed than any- 
body else, because you, proud as you are, hâve married the 
ugliest woman I ever saw." They both cried out : "Let us 
fight," and in a moment the duel took place. They fought with 
spears and muskets, and they speared and shot at each other 
like two little savages, as indeed they were, the resuit being 
that both were dreadfuUy wounded, and only narrowly escaped 
with life. 

The Vezo, being few and weak, are afraid to engage in 
warfare with the Masikoro, who are both numerous at\d 
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strong. Should any cause of quarrel arise between them, 
the Vezo take to their canoës and get away as soon as 
possible northwards or southwards, just as the wind blows, 
from the cruelty of the Masikoro, who are not able to 
navigate canoës. It is little trouble to the Vezo to break 
up their homes in this sudden manner, for ail the property 
of a family can be carried on a man's shoulder or a woman's 
head. Their wretched buts in the sand are of very little 
account, and it gives them no trouble and little concern to 
leave them. Their most valuable possessions are their 
canoës, and so they consider them, for they are their only 
means of escape from their enemies ; and thçrefore each family 
bas its own canoë, which is generally large enough to carry the 
whole of them and their baggage. Escape is rendered difficult 
when the Vezo are in possession of cattle, which, however, is 
seldom, except when they bave incorporated themselves with the 
Masikoro, and, as great men, are countenanced by the king. 
The Masikoro easily run down to the coast and carry away the 
cattle of the Vezo, and it is useless for them (the Vezo) to think 
of revenge. At the same time each tribe feels the need 
of help from the other to enable them to support life. The 
Vezo are dépendent for rice and other things upon the Masikoro, 
and the Masikoro are dépendent upon the Vezo for sait and 
fish, etc. On this account it frequently happens that the two 
tribes live in friendship and mutual goodwill for a long time. 
They also frequently intermarry, and for that reason the Vezo 
sometimes become Masikoro, and the Masikoro become Vezo. 
When the Vezo bave reached a part of the country they would 
like to retain and dwell in, they do ail they can to live on 
friendly terms with the Masikoro ; but when they do not 
like the place of their résidence, they do not seek their 
friendship. 

While the Masikoro are pure Sakalava, the Vezo bave had 
during past âges several additions of foreign éléments, but 
notwithstanding this they are ail without exception Sakalava, 
and désire to be regarded as such ; for to be a free Sakalava, 
following their forefathers' opinions, customs, and deeds, is 
their pride ; and woe to that Sakalava who dares to become a 
foUower of the stranger's thoughts and rules of life. 

As to the différent independent Sakalava kingdoms, they do 
not stand in the best relation to or upon the most friendly 
footing with each other, although they consider the people 
of other tribes as in a sensé their compatriots. They are 
frequently at war with each other, and many and various 
are the causœ bellïy for instance : robbing of cattle, quar- 
relling of the petty princes about hereditary fiefs, insulting 
remarks made by one prince to another, disagreements about 
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boundary lines, the pretences of this or that king to 
supremacy over ail others, etc. But although the tribes 
make war against each other so frequently, their battles are 
not very bloody. If any are killed, it is immediately known 
on both sides, and ail become sorrow-stricken. The weeping 
women stand up to negociate peace, and thèse seera, by their 
weeping, to be able to subdue the hâte and thirst of revenge 
ofthemen; and so they cause the war to cease until a new 
occasion présents itself for again commencing hostilities, and 
they hâve not long to wait for that. Although they are so violent 
in war, the number of killed is very small. They only fîght in 
spread order, and everybody does his best to hide himself from 
his enemy's balls, which very seldom take effect at a distance. 
When danger is near, those who are weak run away in good 
time to escape from the enemy. Nothing causes them 
to flee so much as the sight of the fall or capture of a 
brother soldier. The idea of assisting a wounded brother never 
enters their minds. Not even in war will one trust in the 
slightest degree to his brother's assistance against the common 
enemy. Everybody has to fight for and take care of himself, 
but to render any assistance to his comrade is not considered 
to be his duty at ail. If his comrade fall by the sword, he is 
indiffèrent to his fate, and is not so stupid as to put himself in 
danger by trying to save the fallen man. On this account it is 
that they prefer spreading themselves about when fighting. One 
of the reasons perhaps for their lack of courage is that they 
are often compelled to fîght against their own relations, who 
are amongst the enemies of their king. When war is proclaimed, 
ail the people are obliged to foUow their king, and enter into 
warfare with him whether they like it or not ; and if any one 
dared to make an excuse on the ground of not wishing to fight 
against friends and relations, he would expose himself to the 
most cruel treatment by the king and chief men ; and know- 
ing that, no one ever objects to join in war. 

If a warrior thinks it more advantageous to him to join with 
his king's enemies, he will frequently become a déserter. The 
Vezo more especially are given to désertion in this way. The 
most secure retreat for deserters is the Fiherenga kingdom, 
which is the largest and most powerful of ail the independent 
kingdoms, and offers the most secure protection for runaways, 
etc. The m^ny petty princes in this kingdom, sons or relations 
of the présent king Làhimorisa, gather together as many 
men as possible for their own individual ends (for they are 
always fighting with each other), and in conséquence the 
old weak king has no power to carry out his laws. AU 
deserters from other kingdoms are accepted and wrfcomed 
by thèse princes — who like to hâve large arcm^:C^^^^^ ^.^ 
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do their bidding — to fight, rob, plunder, and do every kind 
of evil deed for them. On this account the Fiherenga kingdom 
is the most insecure as to life and property of ail the independent 
Sakalava kingdoms. 

Respecting the Sakalava's opinion about the other tribes 
in the island, they consider it possible to keep on good 
terms with ail except the Hova (or Ambàniàndro), against 
whom they hâve sworn a mortal enmity. Even when fighting 
with other tribes, which is often regarded in the light of pleasure 
and enjoyment, they do not regard them as their enemies. The 
only tribe they regard with real hatred is the Hova, as they 
believe that the Hova is the only tribe which intends to 
subdue the Sakalava and seize their country. Raiher than 
become subject to the Hova and give up their indepen- 
dence, they would exterminate themselves by w^arring against 
each other. The hatred of the Sakalava to the Ambaniandro 
is of very old origin, and hasgained strength from the traditions 
of their forefathers, which hâve been handed down to the présent 
génération. This hatred and enmity is shewn even in their 
cérémonies. The Ambaniandro are not considered by the Sa- 
kalava to be true Malagasy. In the opinion of the Sakalava, 
they themselves and other tribes akin to them are the only true 
and original Malagasy, the Hova being Malagasy in a very 
secondary sensé. They regard the Hova as merely a caricature 
of the Vazàha (Europeans), of which the Sakalava fînd évi- 
dence enough in their lighter skin and smooth hair, their ability 
to read and write, and other customs copied from Europeans. 

It will not perhaps be an easy matter for the Hova to 
subdue thèse independent kingdoms, for, however they may 
disagree amongst themselves, should the Ambaniandro make 
war upon them, they would unité as one man in opposing 
them. It would not, however, be so very difficult for the Hova 
to conquer the Sakalava and occupy their country if they had 
the use of men-of-war, by which they could land a strong 
body of soldiers on the west coast. The difficulty would be 
the terrible and fatal fever so common hère. It would be 
a useless experiment to attempt an attack from the interior. 

But now I must close this short paper on the Sakalava, 
hoping to ct)ntinue it, however, in the next Annual, when I 
shall give an account of the various customs, the religious ideas 
and cérémonies, the superstitions, etc., of the people in this part 
of the country ; as also an account of the mission work that is 
being carried on amongst them ; and last of ail I hope to hâve 
something to say about their language. 

A. Walen. 

\ 
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OLD MALAGASY BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 

THE Library of the British Muséum contains several old Malagasy 
vocabularies and catechisms of great interest, as they are the 
earliest records of any knowledge possessed by Europeans of the lan- 
guage of this country. I purpose giving in this paper the resultsof a few 
pleasant hours* labour spent in exaraining some of thèse old books. 

(0 The oldest book I found was the Vocabulary of Frederick de 
Houtman, brôther of Corneille de Houtman, a celebrated Dutch navi- 
gator in the sixteenth century, and founder of Dutch commerce in the 
East Indies. He accompanied his brother on his second expédition to 
Madagascar (i5q8). What time he spent in the island I hâve not been 
able to ascertain, but he seems to hâve interested himself in the study 
of the language, and in 1603 published a vocabulary. He was in Mada- 
gascar after this date, as he is said to hâve been made governor of a 
place called Amboine (?) in 1607. His vocabulary was one of those 
used by Marsden in writing his essay on the East Insular Languages 
(1834.), ^^^ it is noticed by Mr. Sibree in his list of books on Madagas- 
car contained in the Annual for 1876. The title of the book is : — 

Spraeckende woord-boeck in the Maleysche ende Madagascar s che Talen^ 
met vêle Arabise he ende Tur esche woorden, âfc. Frederick de Houtman 
van Gouda, Amsterdam ^ 1603. 

The dedication and introduction occupy six pages, Then follows a 
collection of simple sentences in Dutch and Malay, occupying 75 pages. 
This is followed by seven pages of similar sentences in **Duytsch" and 
**Madagaskers," of which the following are spécimens: — 

Dutchman, Hannau mandick kenney. 

Indian. Hannau ho kemoy kenney. 

Z>. Hannau symhyte laccan oulun tany bauw. 

/. He, laccan teloe avy. 

D, Ising hoy naha swasi. 

/. Tsiary, roo fitou. 

D, Innon tsenabbe. 

/. Mevydy hanin malerano varre wat foery vangebey watte 

longo, agombe, beng'ou, tintelly, malack hennybou 

mevydy. 
D, lahye mevydy henny bou. 

After thèse sentences we come to the vocabulary itself, in **Duvtsch,'* 
**Maleys," and *'Madagaskers," which fills 138 pages, and contains 
between three and four thousand words. The words are arranged in 
three columns, thus : — 

Duytsch , Maleys. Madagaskers. 

Absent Tieda siny Niongo 

Abuscren Bersallach Aifoy 

Accoozt Bro'at 

Acht Delapan Wallo 

Achterley Delapan jenis Wallo maro 

Achtmael, achtwers Delapan kaly Wallereyck 
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Duytsch. Maleys, Madagaskers, 

Achter De belackang Flangi 

Achteraen Commedien Aurien 

Achternoen Petanç hary Aboande 

Achterste lang commedien Ivoch indinde 

Achterstellen Auter de belaccan Tuer ayle 

Achter volghen Ekoet coommedien Maura aurien 

Many of the words in the vocabulary can easily be recognised. I was 
able in a very short time to pick ont the following : — 

foits=foitra, S. foitsa. 
hallin=alina. 
hedits=hoditra, S. hoditsa. 



kissou = kisoa. 

mamali=^mamaly. 

marare=marary. 

matty enrano=maty an-drano. 

melock=meloka. 

metovy=mitovy. 

oelun mahere=olona mahery. 

orong=orona. 



renni=reny. 

ro = ro. 

rononno=:ronono. 

toelang=taolana. 

tompo=tompo. 

torrack=:toraka. 

tihy=tsihy. 

tsoke=:tsoka. 

watou fysack==vato fisaka. 

wey-vavy=vehivavy. 



(2) The second book I noticed claims to be a translation in English 
of a collection of dialogues by "Master Gothardus Arthusius," who was 
born at Dantzig, 1570. He was a translator or compiler of many books, 
among others a ^^Histona Indiœ Orïentalisy The full title of the 
vocabulary is as follows : — 

Dialogues in the English and Malaiane languages : or, certaine 
common formes of speech first written in the Latin y Malaian, and 
Madagascar tongues, by the diligence and painful endeavour of Master 
Gothardus Arthusius^ a Dantisker, and nom faithfully iranslated 
into the English longue by A ugustine Spalding, Mer chant, for their 
sakes^ who happily hereafter shall undertake a voyage to the East Indies, 
At London» Imprinted by Félix Kyngston for William Welby, and are 
to bee sold at hts shop in Paul' s Church yard, at the signe of the Swan . 
1614. 

This book appears to be a translation of pages 1-83 of the preceding. 
No Malagasy is to be found in it, and the allusion in the title page must 
hâve arisen from some misunderstanding. A vocabulary by Gothardus 
Arthusius was, however, published at Frankfort in 161 3. See Annual 
for 1876, p. 123. 

(3) Next in order comes a small dictionary by Flacourt, who was 
appointed Governor of the French settlement at Fort Dauphin in 1648. 
This is a small octavo volume of more than 200 pages, published at 
Paris, 1658. The full title is : — 

Dictio7inaire de la langue de Madagascar. Avec un petit recueil de 
noms et dictions -propres des choses qui sont d une même espèce, <cfc. &c. 
Par le Sieur de Flacourt, Directeur General de la Compagnie Fraficoise 
de r Orient et Commandant pour sa Majesté en Vile Madagascar et isles 
adjacentes. A Paris» 1658. 

This dictionary contains a short dedication of four pages to Vincent 
de Paul, and also an introductory chapter on the language, letters, paper 
and ink in use among the inhabitants. From thèse introductory pages 
we find that at the time of writing (1658) only one French missionary 
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(le Sieur Bourdaise) was left in Madagascar (**le seul prestre de cette 
Compagnie resté en cette isle") ; that the Malagasy was believed to be 
nearly related to eastern languages ; that one language prevailed through- 
out the entire island ; that the Arabie characters were used in the 
province of Màtitànana ; that the knowledge of letters had been intro- 
duced there by Arabs within two centuries of Flacourt's time ; that some 
of the characters were pronounced by the Malagasy in a différent way 
from that in use among the Arabs ; for example, ie was pronounced by 
the Malagasy z, and / was changed to ts. 

Flacourt gives the following examples to show how one French word 
may in différent connections require to be translated by several distinct 
Malagasy words : — 

Bois rompu (broken woodj, is hazou foulac ( hazofolakaj. 
Vêtement rompu (torn garrnentjy is sichin rota (sikina rota). 
Pot rompu (broken potj^ is vilangha vaqui (vilany vakyj. 
Corde rompue (broken cordj^ is tali maitou (tady, S. taly^ tnaitoj» 

The following are spécimens of Flacourt's spelling of Malagasy words : 
mangaria (manary) ; aria (ariana) ; velom zaza (velon-jaza) ; hazonh 
(azony) ; hore (ory) ; teia (tia) ; nara (nara, cold) ; halo (alina) ; cabaro 
(kabary) ; acanze (akanjo) ; sichin-dahe (sikin-dahy) ; voula foutchi 
(vola fotsy). 

(4) The next book to be noticed is a small catechism also bearing 
Flacourt's name. This was published at Paris in the year 1657. The 
full title is : — 

Petit catéchisme y avec les prières du matin et du soir, qui les mission- 
naires/ont et enseignent aux Néophytes et Catéchumens de V Ile de Mada- 
gascar, Le toute en François^ et en cette Langue. Contenant tre?ife 
instructions, A Paris. Chez George Josse^ rue Sainte Jacques, à la 
Coîironne d Espines, mdclvit. 

This book is dedicated to Monsieur Vincent de Paul, ^'Supérieur 
General de la Congrégation de la Mission." It contains 30 chapters, 
under the headings : On the necessity and use of Catechisras, and how 
to profit by them ; On the création and end of Man ; On the mystery 
of the Most Holy Trinity ; On the mystery of the Incarnation ; On the 
life of our Lord Jésus Christ, etc., etc. 

The catechism is given with a French translation at the side. The 
following are spécimens : — 

Demande. Qui vous a créé et mis au monde .^ Izo nambouatse anareo, 
na nanpi velome ambone tane ? 

Response. Dieu. Zahanhare. 

D. Pour quoy est- ce que Dieu vous a créé et mis au monde ? Nanghino 
Zahanhare nambouatse anareo aman nanpi velome anareo ambone tane ? 

R. Nahou (pour) manompo anri aman alehan and zana. 



Dem, Iza namboatra anareo, na nampivelona ambony tany ? 
Resp, Zanahary. 

D, Naninona Zanahary namboatra anareo amana nampivelona anareo 
ambony tany ? 

R,. Mba hanompo azy amana handeha an-danitra (?). 
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D, Are oulon abi ho mandeham and zana ? 

R, Tsiare, reo vazaha soa fanghahé moumeinou. 

D, Ino reo moumeinou vazaha ? 

R, Reo meinou aman mazou touanih hadili nahanare amanih fivouri n 
vazaha. 

Z>. Ino nih fancatau ? 

R, Izo tanh mancatau zanhe abi nih mankatau fivouri nîh vazaha {V Eglis^ 

Z>. Tacore zahai mirechetse {obligés) nih mancatau enghe abitontoul n 
mancatau fivouri ? 

R, He {jotn\ 

D, Firi taun in aviri ambone tane amini oulon velome ? 

R, Antaun arivon ambi enenzaton, liapoul valon ambi. 

The Ten Commandments are given as follows : — 

1. Hanauho manghandrian Zahanare ocan nahanau miteiaha anri tocou 

2. Aca mifante hanao anan angh aran in Zahanare na raha afe coua aa. 

3. Aca miasa anan alahadi, feha hanao manompo ho ani Zahanare anr 
izanghe. 

4. Hanau mihassihi rai nih aman reine nahouhanau [afin que tu) mivelor 
ho lava hohats. 

5. Aca hanau mamomo oulon to na anih fîteia, coua. 

6. Aca hezanho hanau na ani fiteia, na anhatanh. 

7. Aca manghalats anan raha noulou tsiare mitane aze ampoh. 

8. Amisahada hanau tsisi to' ; aca mavande hanau. 

g. Aca miteia hanao na mila onto lehatsi mirache-bau aminri. 
10. Aza mibefiteia raha noulou, aca marangou aman leha tsi mivili aze. 




D. Ary olona aby no'mandeha an-danitra (?). 

R. Tsiary, ireo vazaha soa fanahy no mino (?). 

D, Inona no mino ireo vazaha (?). 

R, Ireo mino amana mazoto amy ny didiny Nanahary amana ny fivor 
ny vazaha. 

D, Inona ny fankatô ? 

R. Izao : ta-(?) hankatô izany avy ny mankatô (=izay ankatoavin* ?) 
fivorian* ny vazaha. 

Z). Akory(?) izahay miraikitra ny mankatô avy tontolo ny mankatô 
fivory ? ( = Nahoana izahay no miandraikitra ny hankatô izay ankatoavin' 
fiangonana ?) 

D. Firy taona izy avy ambony tany amy ny olombelona ? 

R, Amy ny taona arivo amby enin-jato, dimam-polo, valo amby. 

T. Hianao ho manandriana Zanahary tokana, na hianao ho tia azy toko; 

2. Aza hanao amy ny anarany Zanahary na raha (i.e. zavatra) hî 

koa aza. 

3. Aza miasa amy ny Alahady, fa hianao hanompo any Zanahary anc 
izany. 

4. Hianao ray aman dreny mba hivolona ho lava ohatra. 

5. Aza hianao mamomo olona to, na amy ny fitia koa. 

6. (?) 

7. Aza mangalatra rahan* (i e. zavatr*) olona, tsia, na mitana azy am-p( 

8. Aza misahato hianao tsy to ; aza mavandy (i.e. mandainga) hianao. 

9. Aza mitia hanao na mila (?) (The French is : L'œuvre 

chair ne désireras qu'en mariage sezdmeni.) 

10. Aza mi-be-fitia rahan' (i.e. zavatr' olona, aza raha 

mividy azy. 
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The foUowing is the version of the Lord's Frayer :— 

Amproy antsica izaii hanan tangh andanghitsi. 
Anghanarau hofissahots. 
Vahouachanau ho avi aminay. 
Fiteian nau hoefaiz angh an-tane toua andanghitsi. 
Mahomeho hanau'anrou aniou abinaihane antsica. 
Amanhanau mangafaca hanay ota antsica. 
Toua zahay mangafaca hota anareo mauouanai. 
Aman hanau aca mahgatetsanay abi fivetsivetsi ratsi. 
Feha hanau mitezaha hanay tabin hatsian abi. Amin. 

This is the oldest version of the Lord's Frayer extant ; and I now 
find I was wrong in my conjecture that the version given in my 
pamphlet on the Translation of the Malagasy Bible should bear the 
date 1658 (?). My version was, I find, taken from the Roman catechism 
to be described next. The above version was the one published in 1657. 
The two versions hâve certain éléments in common, e.g., the spelling 
oï andanghîts^ aca^ anrou, tabin. The occurrence also of such strange 
words as hofissahots {Jio fisaotra f) and fissati/e^ mitezaha j and mitenhenza^ 
as well as the use of vetsevetse and fivetsivetsi, seems to suggest some 
connection between the two. On the whole, the earlier version is more 
easy to understand than the later one. 

(5) The second catechism referred to above is a small book of 28 pp., 
a copy of which I possess. It bears the following title : — 

Catéchisme abrégé en la langue de Madagascar ^ pour instruire som- 
mairement ces peuples les inviter et les disposer au Batème. 

No name or date is given on the title-page ; but at the end of the book 
is a ^^Decretum sacrœ Congregationis generalis de propaganda Fide, habitœdie 
22 Augustin 1785," authorising the printing of the book. The author, in a 
short préface written in French, states that he had for some years been in 
the habit of instructing negroes recently arrived from Madagascar, and 
that he was certain his instructions had been understood. His rough 
copy of the catechism he submitted to a celebrated interpréter named 
yean Marie^ who returned it with many corrections. The author speaks 
of the careless way in which the natives themselves spoke the language, 
and thinks they murdered their language much as French peasants 
would be considered to do by cultured speakers ; and he seems to 
think that in his catechism he has given a spécimen of a higher and 
more refined st3'le of composition than the natives would hâve been 
capable of. We shall see from the subjoined spécimens how this claim 
is substantiated by the character of the work. 

The catechism contains an introduction, and twelve short chapters 
with I^atin headings {De Deo Creatore, De Resurrectione^ etc.), and an 
interlinear Latin translation. Thèse chapters occupy pp. 5-16. Then 

Raintsika izay ao antany, an-danitra. 

Anaranao ho ? 

Vahoakanao ho avy aminay. 
Fitianao, ho efa izy an-tany toa an-danitra. 
Omeonao andro anio aminay hanintsika (?). 
Amana hianao manafaka anay amy ny otantsika (?). 

Toa izahay manafaka ota any ireo anay. 

Amana hianao aza manatitra anay amy ny fivetsivetsy ratsy. 

Fa hianao mitehiriza (?) anay amy ny haratsiana avy (rehetra\* ^tcv^-sx-^.. 
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follows another séries, consisting of a short introduction and eleven 
chapters, some of them very similar to those contained in the first 
part. This second part is the work of the **i:elebrated interpréter" 
named above, and was translated by him in 1763, from a French 
original sent to him by the author of the earlier part of the book. 

The Malagasy words are printed with great care, with a number of 
diacritical marks as guides to the pronunciation. The following 
spécimens vvill assist the readers of the Annual to form some idea of 
the character of the work. 

DE DEO CREATURE 

Intelligis-ne Deum Dominum Maximum^ Patretn nostrutn 

Fantr' ano— ho — , Za nhar tompon-be-bè, Raitsica 

SanctutHy Creatorem âf Cœli^ âf Solis foculus diei) & Lunoe^ 
massin, Onnamboatsi i Langhitsi, i masso-androu, i volan, 

df TerrŒf âf MariSy & hominum ommium Qf rerum omnium ? 

i zanne, i Riaq, i ouïe— abi, i raha— abi ? 
R, Intelligo ego» 
Fantre co, &c., &c. 

DE DEO UNO, ET TRINO. 

Non plures Dei, unus tanium Deus : aitamen in unico 
Tsi mar Zanhar, ireque fonne* Zanhar : fea amin ireq 

Deo très ^ersonœ, Deus Pater» Deus Filius^ 

Zanhar, tel-touonne ;t (ou) telo-oulon, Zanhar — Raie, Zanhar 

Deus Sanctus Spiritus, Amor Deus Spiritus Sanctus. 

Zanac, Zanhar Massin Tsereq (ou) Onfitea Zanhar (on Pa ngahe ma sain ) 

(Amirouini ma ssin.) 
IllcB très PersonoBt Deus, nec plus magnœ, nec plus per/ectœ, tiec 
izereo tel- touon Zanhar, tsimisse be, tsimisse tsara, tsimis- 

plus bonoSt nec plus antiquœ^ una quant alia ; illœ très Personœ 
soa, tsimisse antretse izereo abe ; izereo tel ; touonne 

sunt adœquatcB, lineatœ : très Personœ unus Deus^ unicus tantunt 
mitouvi (ou) mira : tel-touonne ireq Zanhar, ireque- fonne 

Deus, Intelligis hœc, hoc Verbum ver itatis ? R, Intelligo. Verum, 
Zanhar. Ringue no zanne, i fivoulang- to }\ Ring. Zo. 

The version of the Lord*s Prayer has already been given in my paper 
on the translation of the Malagasy Bible. 

To those who are familiar with the Malagasy of the présent day thèse 
early attempts of European travellers and missionaries are exceedingly 
interesting. Notwithstanding the claim set up by the last author that 
he had succeeded in writing in a more classical style than the natives, 
I am afraid the natives must hâve derived somewhat vague and mistaken 
notions from this kind of teaching. It cannot fail to raise a smile when 
we see the Christian Church described as ny fivouri nih vazaha, or are 
told that of the persons of the Trinity isi misse tsara. But our chief 
feeling after ail must be one of admiration of thèse early toilers along 
a road by which, thanks to their efforts and the labours of others who 
succeeded them, we can now travel with comparative ease.§ 
W. E. Cousins. 

* iraiky foana. + toeny(?). % Renao izany, ny fivolan-to (?) 

§ It may not be uninteresting to compare with thèse early attempts of Europeans to write 
the Malagasy language the earliest spécimen we possess of the work of the missionaries of the 
London Missionary Societjr, viz., the translation of the Ten Commandments, printed at 
Antananarivo, 1827 (?), and reproduced in the pamphlet on the Translation of the Malagasy 
Bible already referred to, 
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MR. ALFRED R. WALLACE ON THE FAUNA AND 

FLORA OF MADAGASCAR IN CONNECTION 

WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

DURING the last four or five years a great advance has been made 
towards a better understanding of the numerous interesting 
problems involved in the conditions of animal and vegetable life in 
Madagascar, and of the light which thèse throw upon the early 
geographical and geological history of the island. For this we are 
indebted, in the first place, to the researches and the collections 
previously made by naturalists, such as Grandidier, Vinson, Pollen and 
Van Dam, Metter, Crossley, and others (including members of the 
London and Friends* Missions), who hâve supplied the materials for a 
fullèr knowledge both of the Fauna and the Flora of the country. But 
to the eminent naturalist and writer whose name heads this article our 
thanks are chiefly due for having with masterly skill woven this raw 
material into a connected whole, and for shewing us the complète 
interdependence of organic and inorganic nature, as illustrated in the 
great African island as well as in the other island groups of the world. 

It is well known to scientific students that the animal life of Madagas- 
car has for many years past been regarded as of spécial interest as well 
as difficulty. Among other obscure points are (or rather, we should 
now say, weré) its connection, on the one hand, with the African 
Fauna, and yet the total absence in the island of the most prominent 
and important of the mammals now found in that continent ; and, on 
the other hand, the relationships of others of its living créatures with 
Asiatic, Malayan, Australian, and even Pacific and West Indian forms ; 
also the abundance of one quadrumanous order, the Lemuridae, only 
found elsewhere in a few animais of distant relationship, together with 
the highly specialized character of some of thèse (as the Aye-aye), as 
well as of some gênera of other mammalian orders, and also of many of 
the birds. Thèse and other peculiarities hâve caused the Malagasy 
group of islands to be regarded as one of the most remarkable zoological 
districts on the globe, and hâve engaged the attention of the most 
eminent naturalists, as Sonnerat, Bois-Duval, St. Hilaire, Sclater, Bâtes, 
Hartlaub, Grandidier, Milne-Edwards, and last, but not least, Wallace. 

To account for some of thèse zoological relations with distant 
countries, the notion of a submerged continent in the Indian Océan, 
Connecting Africa with India, was started by Dr. Sclater several years 
ago, and was called by him, half in jest, **Lemuria," as the supposed 
place of origin of the Lemurine group of animais. This idea was 
accepted by many naturalists, botanists, and geologists as almost an 
established fact, and indeed still keeps its place, "an example of the 
persistence of a merely provisional hypothesis after it has been proved 
to be untenable." Mr. Wallace himself also, only four years ago, in 
his valuable work on The Geographical Distribution of Animais^ seemed 
to give a partial a--^Hit to a modified form of the theory, speaking 
of "a lost continent*, w» continental island," etc. But in his tece\N.\.V^ 
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published book Island Life : or ihe Phenomena and Causes of Insular 
Floras and Faunas^ etc., he proves convincingly not only that there 
never was such a continent Connecting India with Africa (at Icast in the 
Tertiary or Secondary geological periods , there being no facts to 
support the theory, but also, that had there been such a land connection, 
the anomalies in the distribution of animal life which the présence of 
this hypothetical continent is supposed to account for could hâve had 
no existence. As Mr. Wallace says : **So far from explaining the 
anomalous facts, the alleged continental extensions, had they existed, 
would hâve left no such facts to be explained." 

The two Works above mentioned will, 1 venture to predict, be long 
considered as standard books on the subjects of which they treat, and 
the chapters in which the animal and vegetable life of the Madagascar 
group are discussed should be read by ail who wish to gain a clear idea 
of the physical history of the great island and its attendant satellites. 
The Geographical Distribution of Animais is, in the words of one review 
{Nature), **the first sound treatise on zoological geography," and it is 
one of the first systematic attempts.to shew how wonderfully the animal 
and vegetable life of the earth élucidâtes the changes which hâve passed 
over the earth*s surface : so that while geology reveals the présence of 
extinct and buried créations, thèse, in their turn, reveal the physical 
changes to which the earth's crust has been unceasingly subject ever 
since life was originated on our globe. The earth is divided by Mr. 
Wallace into six clearly marked zoological "régions," which he names 
respectively the Palœarctic, Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian, in the 
Old World, and the Nearctic and Neotropical, in the New World. 
Each of thèse is again divided into six **sub-regions," Madagascar and 
the neighbouring islands forming one division of the Ethiopian Région, 
which includes ail Africa, except the -portion north of the Sahara, which 
belongs, zoologically, to the same région as Europe and the greater 
part of Asia (the Palœarctic). 

The peculiarities and origin of the Madagascar Fauna are considered 
in chapter xi. of part iii., vol. i., and, put in as brief and concise a form 
as possible; are as follows. The mammalian Fauna is tolerably rich in 
gênera and species, but thèse belong to a very limited number of 
families and orders, the Lemuridœand Insectivora (Centetidœ, tràndraka, 
sera, etc.) being especially abundant, while there are some peculiar 
Carnivora of small size ( Viverridœ, y^j^, vontstra, etc.) ; but it is entirely 
wanting in other Quadrumana, in large Carnivora, in (indigenous) 
Ungulata, and in the thick-skinned animais, ail of which are now so 
abundant on the African continent. Three families, twenty gênera, and 
sixty-six species, are peculiar to the island, and indicate a very ancient 
connection with South Africa before the apes, monkeys, ungulates, and 
large félines entered it from the north, but while the lemurs and peculiar 
Insectivora and Viverridse were still inhabitants of Africa and probably 
of Southern India and Malaysia as well, in ail which régions peculiar 
and isolated forms allied to the lemurs are still found. The ancestors 
of the numerous lemurs of Madagascar were probably exterminated in 
Africa by the incursion of the other animais which are now the dominant 
existences in that continent ; while in Madagascar, free from the 
compétition of thèse rival forms of life, and protected from the large 
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Carnivora, the three groups above mentioned hâve been slowly modified 
in the lapse of âges, by climatic and other influences, into the many 
peculiar and highly specialized forms found there, of which the Aye-aye, 
the Cryptoprocta {pintsàla), and the Galidia (vôn/sira), are conspicuous 
examples. 

As regards its Avi-fauna, Madagascar is exceedingly rich in birds, 
especially in remarkable forms of Passeres. No less than 80 gênera and 
1 1 1 species of land-birds hâve been discovered, and every year some 
additions are made to the list. The number of peculiar gênera (not 
less than 50) constitutes one of the main features in the ornithology of 
the island, and many birds are so isolated that it is very difiîcult to 
classify them, and they remain to this day a puzzle to ornithologists. 
There are also 56 peculiar species, and the detailed tables of thèse 
shew an amount of speciality hardly to be found in the birds 
of any other part of the world. Out of m land-birds inhabiting 
Madagascar, only 12 are identical with species inhabiting the neighbour- 
ing continents, and most of thèse belong to powerful-winged or wide- 
ranging forms. **A11 thèse peculiarities speak plainly of enormous 
antiquity,* of long-continued isolation," and not less plainly of large 
islands Connecting Madagascar with the Oriental Région (India and 
Malaysia). 

Neither space nor time allow of entering into further détail as to the 
peculiarities of the reptiles, amphibia, fishes, insects, and molluscs of 
the Madagascar group, except to notice that the gigantic tortoises now 
only found in the uninhabited islet of Aldabra were formerly found also 
in Madagascar itself ; and that the extinct tortoises of Mauritius are 
most closely allied with the great tortoises still remaining in the Gala- 
pagos group, on the opposite side of the globe ! There are also similar 
strangely distant relationships in other groups (the serpents, insects, 
land-shells, etc.), and thèse anomalies Mr. Wallace shews conclusively 
are to be explained not by the clumsy and unscientific conjuring up 
of submerged continents, but much more simply and reasonably by 
remembering that the groups to which thèse anomalous forms belong 
were anciently of almost world-wide diffusion, as proved by their fossil 
remains in the Tertiary formations ; and that thèse remnants, found 
now in widely-separated régions, are **survivals" of forms which hâve 
become from varions causes extinct in intermediate countries, but hâve 
maintained themselves in islands and isolated portions of continents. 
* 'Madagascar has probably been during long periods of time a refuge 
for groups that hâve been dying out in the great continents, but hâve 
been able still to préserve their existence in this great island." 

The undoubted numerous resemblances between the Madagascar 
Fauna and that of the Oriental Région (India and the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago) are doubtless due to the former existence of several 
large islands in the northern Indian Océan, by which a séries of Connec- 
ting links was formed between Madagascar and Southern India. Thèse 
islands are indicated clearly on a physical map of that océan by the 
nunaerous extensive banks surrounding the Mascarene Islands, the 

* It.is grâtifying to me to see that this conclusion, on zoological grounds, by so eminent a 
naturalist agrées with the opinion I expressed some time ago in this Annual, from geologi- 
cal and physical considérations, that the elevated interior régions of Madagascar were '*verj 
ancient land" (ANNUAL III., pp. 12, 13 ; R^rint^ p. 269). 
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Cargados-Garayos and Saya de Malha atolls» Aldabra and the Farquhai 
Isles, the Seychelles, Amirante, and Chagos Islands, and the Laccadives 
and Maldives. Thèse are almost ail encircled by coral reefs, 
and were doubtless formerly of much greater extent than at présent ; 
and though probably never forming a continuons line — for there arc 
profound océan depths between them — would afford a means by which 
birds, insects, and land-shells might gradually spread south-westward 
from the Oriental Région.* Madagascar itself has also a barrier reef cl 
at least 350 miles long on its eastern side, as well as elsewhere off its 
shores, a proof of récent subsidence ; so that during the Tertiarj 
epoch it was probably of much greater extent than it now is, although 
the fossils of the island shew that in still earlier times it was considérable 
less in size than it is at présent. 

Thèse points are clearly established in the xixth chapter of Mr. 
Wallace's latest work, Island Li/e, which treats of the Madagascar group 
as a good example of ancient continental istands, and is illustrated by 
two suggestive physical maps, one shewing the Madagascar group 
with the océan depths surrounding it, and the other a sketch-map of 
the Indian Océan between Africa and India.f Some notion of the 
profoundly interesting problems raised by such groups as the Madagas- 
car one may be gained from the following extract from the opening 
words of the chapter: **We hâve now to consider the phenomena 
presented by a very distinct class of islands— those which, although once 
forming part of a continent, hâve been separated from it at a remote 
epoch, when its animal forms were very unlike what they are now. 
Such islands préserve to us the record of a byegone world,— of a period 
when many of the higher types had not yet come into existence, and 
when the distribution of others was very différent from what prevails at 
the présent day. The problem presented by thèse ancient islands is 
often complicated by the changes which they them sel ves hâve 
undergone since the period of their séparation. A partial subsidence 
will hâve led to the extinction of some of the types that were originally 
preserved, and may leave the ancient fauna in a very fragmentary 
State ; while subséquent élévations may hâve brought it so near to 
the continent that some immigration even of mammalia may hâve 
taken place. If thèse élévations and subsidences occurred several times 
over, though never to such an extent as again to unité the island with 
the continent, it is évident that a very complex resuit might be produ- 
ced ; for, besides the relies of the ancient fauna, we might hâve 
successive immigrations from surrounding lands reaching down to the 
era of existing species. Bearing in mind thèse possible changes, we 
shall generally be able to arrive at a fair conjectural solution of the 
phenomena of distribution presented by thèse ancient islands. Undoubt- 
edly the most interesting of such islands, and that which exhibits 
their chief peculiarities in the greatest perfection, is Madagascar, and 
we shall therefore enter somewhat fully into its biological and physical 
history." 

* See also a similar argument in the writer's work, The Great African Islande pp. Z20, 
X2Z, in trying to account for the Malay élément in the population of Madagascar. 

t There is also a third, a physical sketch-map of Madagascar, borrowed from the writer*s 
paper in Nature^ Aug. 14, 1879, "Observations on the Physical Geography and Geology of 
Madagascar." 
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Some of the grourid occupied by the chapter on the Madagascar 
"Sub-region" in Mr. Wallace*s former work is necessarily gone over 
again in this later book, but four years* further thought and research 
upon the numerous problems involved bas convinced Mr. Wallace of 
the utterly untenable character of the **Lemuria" hypothesis, and the 
whole argument is much more clear and décisive than the views given 
in The Geographical Distribution of Animais on this point. The various 
sections of the chapter treat of the Physical Features of Madagascar 
and its surrounding océan and islands ; Biological Features ; Relation 
of Madagascar and Africa ; their Early History ; Anomalies of 
Distribution and how to explain them. In this last-naraed section the 
author insists upon one of the principal doctrines which he, I think, 
conclusively demonstrated in the first part of the book, which treats 
of "The Dispersai of Organisms, and the Problem of Geological Cli- 
mates," viz., that **in no single case hâve we any direct évidence that the 
distribution of land and sea has been radically changed during 
the whole lapse of the Tertiary and Secondary periods, while, as 
already shewn in the fifth chapter, the testimony of geology itself, if 
fairly interpreted, upholds the same theory of the stability of our 
continents and the permanence of our océans. Yet so easy and pleasant 
is it to speculate on former changes of land and sea, with which to eut 
the gordian knot ofFered by anomalies of distribution, that we still 
continually meet with suggestions of former continents stretching in 
every direction across the deepest océans, in order to explain the 
présence in remote parts of the globe of the same gênera even of plants 
or of insects — organisms which possess such exceptional facilities both 
for terrestrial, aerial, and oceanic transport." 

The first half of the book is one of the most charming pièces of 
scientific reasoning that has been written for a long time, and in it 
not only is the réputation of the author as an eminent naturalist fuUy 
maintained, but he must henceforth take high rank as a geologist and 
physicist. Following the line laid down by the late Sir Charles Lyell 
in his Principles of Geology y he shews how changes in the arrangement of 
land and sea, such as is certain hâve frequently occurred, are sufficient 
to account for the otherwise unaccountable problem of tropical and 
sub-tropical végétation in the Arctic régions. He also shews how 
periods of high eccentricity of the earth*s orbit during the lapse of 
hundreds of thousands of years fa fact proved by astronomical science), 
comhined with différent arrangements of land — so that the warm tropical 
currents would be entirely eut off from the north polar région — and with 
winter in aphelion, are the probable causes of the Glacial epochs ;* 
and as thèse periods are calculable within certain limits, a beautiful 
light is thrown by one science on another, and astronomy can be called 
in to give the approximate dates of certain geological eras. Among 
the points insisted on by Mr. Wallace are, the gênerai permanence (at 
least through the âge of the fossiliferous rocks) of the présent great 
features of land and water, as opposed to the notion that the profounder 
océan depths were formerly occupied by continents, and that the 

* That is, the récent glaciation during the Pleistocene period, and,another, more ancient, of 
which there is tolerably conclusive évidence in the Lowcr Permian conglomérâtes of the 
west of England, with possibly others between thèse long-separated intervais of geological 
time* 
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continents, on the other hand, were replaccd by océans ; althougl 
there hâve been continuai oscillations of the land, which has agaii 
and again been replaced by shallow seas, and so has received th< 
successive strata of which it is now formed. For none of the fossilife 
TOUS strata with which we are acquainted appear to hâve been depositec 
in deep océans, but ail in seas of moderate depth, and at no gréa 

* distance from land. Other sections of the chapter on Madagasca 
treatofThe Birds of Madagascar as indicating a supposcd Lemuriai 

* Continent ; Submerged Islands between Madagascar and India ; th< 
i Mascarene, Coinoro, and Seychelles groups, with their Flora and Fauna 

the Birds, living and extinct ; the Flora of Madagascar and th< 
Mascarene Islands ; Curious relations of Mascarene plants ; Fragmentar 
character of the Mascarene Flora ; the Flora of Madagascar alliei 
to that of South Àfrica, and the Prépondérance of Ferns in it. 

We cannot, however, dwell longer on this book, which must possess î 
grcat charm for every one having a taste for physical science, and has ai 
especial interest for those who are acquainted with Madagascar ; because 
as Mr. Wallace remarks in the concluding section of the chapter 
**There is probably no portion of the globe that contains within itsel 
so many and such varied features of interest connected with geographica 
distribution, or which so well illustrâtes the mode of solving the prob 
lems it présents, as the comparatively small insular région whicl 
comprises the great island of Madagascar and the smaller islands anc 
island groups which immediately surround it. In Madagascar we hav< 
a continental island of the first rank, and undoubtedly of immense 
antiquity ; we hâve detached fragments of this island in the Comoroi 
and Aldabra ; in the Seychelles we hâve the fragments of another ver 
ancient island, which may perhaps never hâve been continental ; ii 
Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez we hâve three undoubtedly oceani< 
islands ; while in the extensive banks and coral reefs of Cargados, Sayj 
de Malha, the Chagos, and the Maldive Isles, we hâve indications of th< 
submergence of many large islands which may hâve aided in the trans 
mission of organisms from the Indian Peninsula. But between and arounc 

i ail thèse islands we hâve depths of 2,500 fathoms and upwards, whicl 

renders it very improbable that there has ever been hère a continuoui 
land surface, at ail events during the Tertiary or Secondary periods o 
geology." 

1 I can only hope that many who read this paper will read Mr. Wallace' 1 

book for themselves, and may dérive from it some of the same pleasun 
and instruction it has afforded to myself. 

James Sibree, Jun. 
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THE INTRODUCTION ON FOREIGN WORDS INTO 

MALAGASY. 

THE introduction of foreign words into the Malagasy language 
suggests many questions, of which, however, not ail can be 
touched upon hère, but only such as bave presented themselves to me 
as the most interesting. It may be asked : *'Why write on such a 
subject at ail ? Hard and fast rules cannot be laid down in such matters : 
they must be left more or less to varions circumstances and the natural 
development of the language." Now it is certainly inévitable that many 
foreign words should find their way into the language, or be formed 
by the Malagasy themselves, words whose présent form must be 
^accepted without altération, however désirable some altération may be ; 
but then there are also many words the form of which we can regulate, 
inasmuch as we ourselves introduce them. With regard to the peculiar 
form of foreign words incorporated in the language (as I suppose) by 
the natives themselves, I will only mention one thing, viz., the many 
French words in which the article is retained as part of the noun. The 
Malagasy no doubt would be very much astonished to hear that the la 
ought to be eut ofF. Instances of this are, ny lakozy (lit. the la cuisine)^ 
ny latahatra (lit. the la tahle)^ etc. Many solecisms of this character are 
unavoidable, and it must be admitted that an examination of the intro- 
duction of words even into European languages would bring to light many 
striking inconsistencies. 

But with regard to the words we ourselves introduce, some rules 
might be tabulated which would enable us to make them accord with 
the Malagasy language, and which might help us also to some uniform- 
ity in our treatment of them. I do not of course mean to imply that 
no rules hâve been followed hitherto by those who for many years past 
hâve carefully studied the Malagasy language, — some such rules there 
must hâve been ; but in writing this paper for the Annual I hâve 
thought, in the first place, that it would be well if the question were 
discussed, and I hâve hitherto not seen anything written about it; 
secondly, I hâve thought that some altérations in the mode of treating 
foreign words introduced into the Malagasy language ought to be madè ; 
and thirdly, I hâve felt that as inconsistencies are so common, the rules 
that hâve been followed must hâve been inadéquate. In this paper I 
wish to touch upon two points : — 

I. — The spelling of introduced foreign words. 

II. — The formation of verbs and verbal nouns from (what I will call) 
roots introduced from foreign languages. 

I. — With regard to the spelling of introduced foreign words, several 
changes are made to naturalize them. Thus we hâve very often (but, 
as far as I hâve perceived, not invariably) a vowel inserted between two 
consonants, wherever there is a combination of consonants not in use 
in Malagasy. In the alphabet again several altérations are made. The 
English vowel u is represented by o or io, Among the consonants the 
Ci Çf and X are omitted, and replaced by s, k, and ks ; and in writing we 
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do not generally find the combined consonants ch, phy and M.* More- 
over, with regard to the last syllable, spécial care is, as a rule, taken of 
it, — a final vowel or even syllable being added to words ending in a 
consonant to make them agrée with the Malagasy idiom, according to 
which no word ends in a consonant. This is, in brief, what is generally 
done with regard to the spelling in introducing foreign words ; and we 
will now examine each of thèse opérations. 

(^.) To insert vowels between consonants not found combined in 
purely Malagasy words seems at first sight indeed to be quite natural, 
as it brings words into harmony with the idiom of the language. But 
I do not think this is necessary ; at least it will easily be seen that it is 
more than is generally done in the introduction of foreign words into 
the différent European languages. Now I do not venture to say that I 
know ail the combinations of consonants which would not be considered 
allowable in, for instance, the English language ; but some such are^ 
easily found. In the words Ptolemy, Psalms, and the like, we certainly 
hâve an un-English combination of consonants,t and yet the words are 
written as above, and nobody thinks of writing Pitolemy or Potolemy, 
or Pisalms or Pasalms. If so, why not in Malagasy allow combinations 
of consonants not native to the language, unless indeed it be argued 
that the combinations of consonants are so very simple and few in 
Malagasy that it is more difficult to the natives to pronounce those to 
which they are not accustomed than it would be to most Europeans ; 
but if that practical reason be enough to justify the ordinary treatment 
of words containing such combinations when introducing them into the 
Malagasy language, then vowels should certainly hâve been inserted in 
the above-named words when they were introduced into English, as it 
certainly is rather difficult (for an English as for a Norwegian tongue) 
to pronounce those combinations of consonants. I know that the Ma- 
lagasy, in their endeavours to pronounce the foreign combinations of 
consonants, are very much inclined to insert vowels ; but I do not think 
that their difficulty in pronouncing them is so great as to require that 
thèse vowels should be written. They pronounce tolerably well the 
words Prime Minister and Chief Secretary of State (titles now in use 
hère), which are introduced without any change at ail ; and as they can 
pronounce thèse words, written as in English, why then write porintra 
2Jïà not prinira ox printy {\.Q, print) ; sùime and not siime (i.e. steam), 
etc. If not absolutely necessary, I certainly think we ought not to make 
any change in this respect in the words we introduce. 

{b,) The question next arises whether, in introducing foreign words, 
only the recognized Malagasy alphabet should be used, or whether 
foreign characters also should be admitted. The answer seems to me 
to be quite easy. As well from a considération of what is theoretically 
right, as from analogies common in European languages, I think it best 
to introduce the foreign characters in ail such words as will probably 
retain the traits of their foreign origin, but to change them in ail the 
words which, on account of their meaning, will probably be in daily use. 
The former words to which I refer are proper nouns (the Biblical proper 
nouns I do not speak of), and ail scientific terms. Proper nouns I 

* They as a substitutc for dz does not concern us hère, 
t I.e. the// 01 ps commencing a syllable. 
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ought perhaps not to touch upon hère, as the chief difficulty in regard 
to them is one which must be passed over in this paper, viz., the 
choice of the form in which we find them in the European languages. 
As I see, however, that the way of treating proper names is so very 
inconsistent, IVill mention the alternatives that hâve presented them- 
selves to my mind, in the hope that somebody else may feel inclined to 
bring thèse matters into some order. Let me mention first, however, a 
few of the inconsistencies referred to. On the one hand, we hâve 
Amfipolisa, Gologota, Hesbona ; and on the other, China, Lystra, Derbe. 
In one book we find ny Esenesy, ny Zelotesy (quite Malagasy looking), 
ny Goths, ny Neo-Platonists ^^unaltered English), and ny Lapsi, ny 
Libellatici (unchanged Latin). We find Gregory Thaumaturgus (the 
one name altered, the other not), Porphyry, Paoly ; but again, Pertinax, 
Minutius, Félix. iNow it is quite easy to point out thèse inconsistencies, 
but it is not so easy to say what plan to follow in order to avoid them. 
In teaching history and geography, what are we to do with proper 
names ? As most of the names which occur in ancient history are Greek 
or Latin, or such as are brought into harmony with thèse languages, it 
would be tolerably easy to manage them, for we could take the Greek 
or Latin root (or the word in the nominative), and give it a Malagasy 
termination without any other altération.* But when we come to the 
medisBval âges, or to modem history, the task is more difficult, as there 
are so many varions languages of différent nations to deal with ; and the 
question présents itself as to whether we shall take the English, French, 
German, Norse, etc., roots, unaltered except by the additional final 
vowel, and then give their pronunciation in brackets ; or give the names 
their form according to our own pronunciation of them, and further 
altered to meet the requirements of Malagasy orthography } Theoretically, 
the former plan would seem to be the more correct one, but it must be 
admitted that the practical difficulties of it would be great. One thing, 
however, would be gained, viz., the words used in the différent Protes- 
tant schools and collèges would then be much the same. 

The same difficulty that meets us in teaching history occurs also in 
teaching geography. Hère again it must be admitted that it is, in many 
respects, almost impossible to represent in Malagasy the names of the 
différent countries as they are spoken in those countries (especially as 
it is difficult, in many cases, to ascertain what really is the form of such 
words in the original), but if, on the other hand, we give them the form 
which represents our pronunciation of them in Malagasy characters, we 
get anything but élégant words. I do not think that anybody will 
admire forms such as thèse : Mantiestra (Manchester), Orlinsa (Orléans), 
etc. However, as I do not hope to be able to give satisfactory rules on 
this point, I may as well pass it over. 

With regard to scientific terms there is, I think, much less difficulty. 
In this class may be included ail sorts of terms — ecclesiastical, dogmati- 
cal, historical, médical, grammatical, etc. As thèse are to be regarded 
as foreign, they should also appear as such, i.e., they should appear in 
the form they hâve in the language from which they are derived, only 
with a final vowel added to them. If I were to give any reasons for 
this, they would be the négative one — that it is not an absolute tvec^^'^?^ 

* Of the final vowels or syllables I shall speak pieseuW^. 
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to alter such words except in the way mentioned ; and the positive 
ones — that the appearance this would give to the words is far préférable 
to any other ; and also that in this way iiniformity and consistency would 
be more easily obtained. As for the fîrst reason, it wiH be cnough to 
say that ail the Malagasy who hâve any occasion to use such terras would 
hâve no difficulty in pronouncing the words in this foreign dress. As 
to the second reason, the appearance of the words may perhaps be said 
to be a matter of taste only, and so I shall not argue it further. The 
third one is certainly of great practical importance. 

Several other points hâve still to be referred to with regard to the 
introduction of scientific tcrms, for instance : which of the two shall we 
hâve,— the c (Latin) or the k (Greek) ? What final vowel shall we choose 
for introduced words ? And shall we take the root, or the word in the 
nominative case ? As for the c or k, it does not much matter which 
we choose ; but as we arc more accustomed to the Latin forms I should 
prefer the c. The choice of final vowels is very much a matter of taste. 
As to the third point, I do not hesitate to say that, as most scientific 
words are of Latin or Greek origin, we ought to introduce such words 
from thèse languages, especially as we should then hâve a common 
ground to take from, and so should secure some amount of uniformity ; 
as also because it is very often more easy to alter the Latin or Greek 
form into Malagasy than the form which the words get in other languages. 
With regard to the fourth question I am in some doubt. It would 
seem best to take the root, but in some cases I should prefer to take the 
noun in the nominative form ; for example, in such word as phlegma^ 
I should prefer this form, and not make it phlegmata^ which we must 
do if we go back to the root. And with regard to Latin words in 
us, eriSy or oris, should we write genusy and tempusy^ or gênera and 
iempora ? But we cannot hère speak more in détail about this. There 
is, however, not only a great différence in the treatment of such terms 
by the English missionaries and us of the N.M.S., but there is also a 
great variety of ways in which the English themselves treat them ; and as 
perhaps this question is not so very difficult to settle, I really wish that 
some agreement were corne to as to what rules to follow. I will give a few 
words to show the mode of writing I should prefer, not, however, regard- 
ing them as spécimens applicable to ail cases. I would write: uniona per- 
sonaly {u not o\ ; transuhstantiaiiona {ns and es/ without a vowel between 
them, and //not sï) ; gnosticisma {c not s^ ; aristocratia {c not k); phrenologia 
{ph not/); paroxysma [x not ks^ and y not i) ; conjugationa^ etc. With 
regard to the word caso ^if we choose this shorter form), we must 
hâve instead of w, as it is the final vowel. About casusy I am doubtful, 
as also (see above) about tempusy, or tempora^ or even a third from tempo \ 
and genusy y or gênera, or geno, 

A great many words that are names of common things, and so likely 
to come into common use, must be introduced. For thèse words it is 
impossible to give any spécial rules, nor are such rules required. In 
gênerai we certainly ought to make them as much Malagasy as necessary 
to naturalize them. Except in regard to the insertion of vowels or 
otherwise between non-Malagasy combinations of consonants, I do not 
know of anything in particular in which my opinion differs from what 
is generally the mode of treating such words. In my judgment, to 
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insert those vowels is, as I hâve before said, to go too far in naturalizing 
words ; moreover it is not necessary. With regard to the characters 
used in thèse common names, I am quite of opinion that only those 
which are now fixed by common use as Malagasy characters should be 
used. Many peculiarities may indeed be seen in the words introduced, 
but I do not think it worth while to enter upon any discussion of them. 

(f.) The third thing we hâve mentioned among the opérations for 
naturalizing foreign words is the addition of a final vowel (or syllable). 
This is a matter of the greatest importance, and it may fairly be said 
that ail endeavours to naturalize foreign words will be in vain, if the final 
syllable is not treated in such a way as to make it agrée with the Mala- 
gasy idiom. What should be done, and indeed made a régula sine 
exceptioney is to add a vowel to ail those words which end in a consonant, 
andto alter the final vowel (when there is such) in the foreign word, 
if it be a vowel not in use at the end of Malagasy words (i.e. an e 
not accentuated, or a u), The reason which makes me so certain 
about this is not only the well-known fact that no Malagasy word ends 
in a consonant (for if there were no other reason than this, I should not 
venture to go further than to say that if a final vowel is necessary to the 
pronunciation of foreign words by the natives, then we must introduce 
one, just as I hâve said about the insertion of vowels between conso- 
nants), but also, which is a stronger reason, that the final syllable of 
nouns, as everybody who is acquainted with the Malagasy language 
knows, is the only syllable which is liable to any altération indicating 
case, and the altération needed cannot be performed unless the final 
letter be a vowel.* We shall of course often need the foreign words 
before a possessive case, but if they do not end in a vowel it is 
impossible to alter them in the way required to indicate their relation 
with the following possessive case. We sometimes also hâve to aflix 
the pronominal suffixes to foreign words, and hère we meet with the 
same difficulty. The efforts which hâve been sometimes made to avoid 
this difficulty, in cases where the author has not been inclined to alter 
the foreign words, are such as to prove, better than anything else, the 
necessity ofthe altération of which we are hère speaking. Although 
the English missionaries hâve not adopted the French practice of 
making the suffixes separate words, we still find in a grammar written 
by them forms like thèse : ^'ny case-wy ny pronoun ;'* ^'ny voice-wy ny 
verb ;" *';rv number-«>';" **«>/ subject-«y," etc. If we désire to intro- 
duce foreign words in forms which allow them to perform their parts 
as members of the Malagasy language, we certainly must not give 
them such an appearance as this. I do not doubt that the author of 
the book alluded to has felt the awkwardness of thèse forms, but the 
not very agreeable appearance which, in many cases, the words would 
présent if altered to suit the Malagasy tongue has, I suppose, been the 
reason for choosing the English form. In cases like this, however, 
we certainly must sacrifice our taste for the sake ofthe Malagasy idiom. 

The formation ofthe final syllables of foreign words is the point to 
which the greatest attention should be directed, and over which 
especially the taste of the natives should be allowed to predominate. 



* As is well known, the altération is the addition of the lettet «, the vowel a only often 
making an exception, as in some instances it is dropped, and in some substitwted Vs^ -^ . 
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This paying heed to native taste is necessary, as many things cannot 
be regulated by any mere raies. Which final vowel, for instance, should 
be chosen may in many cases be quite a matter of opinion ; and 
altbough I migbt be inclined to put an a wbere the natives would hâve 
a y, I should always yield to their préférence. In many introduced 
words not only a final vowel, but even a whole syllable is added, as 
ina {penina, pen) md ira {horitray pasteboard). As for theiwa, the natives 
add it to words of widely différent kinds, and frequently to names 
(Danielinay Samoeltnay etc.), and it cannot be denied that in many cases 
it sounds well. If the last consonant is a dental, the natives will often 
prefer to add ra to the word instead of simply a, as fitra instead of fita, 
a foot of measurement. I do not doubt that a careful examination of 
the Malagasy root would enable us to make many rules for future guid- 
ance, but at the same time there would still remain many points 
uncovered by any rules. 

II. — From the time when I first arrived in Madagascar and commen- 
ced the study of the language, I was struck by the phrases : manao hatisa 
(to baptize), atao hatisa (to be baptized\ and many other similar ones, 
and I could not but wonder why the European words introduced into 
the language were not treated in the same way as the Malagasy roots, 
i.e., why verbs, etc., were not formed from them. I thought then, and 
still think, that it would be of the greatest advantage if, in this respect, 
the introduced European words were treated like the Malagasy treat the 
roots of their own language. Judging from the invariable mode of 
treating European words up to the présent time, we certainly cannot be 
very sanguine that this plan will be carried out ; but still I hâve been 
glad to see that now and then the English missionaries hâve treated 
them in the way proposed. Instances of this kind are rare, however ; 
and, as I cannot hope to hâve the opinion of the majority of the mission- 
aries in my favour, I must take leave to speak rather more in détail of 
the reasons which weigh with me in this matter. 

According to what is now the almost invariable practice, only the 
European nouns are introduced, and when a verbal expression is 
wanted, the noun is paraphrased by the addition of some form or other 
of Malagasy verbs manao or manisy, Thus we hâve the noun hatisa for 
baptism, but '*to baptize" is manao hatisa^ of which the passive is atao 
hatisa; while such a sentence as *'the day on which I baptized him" 
becomes : ny andro nanaovako hatisa azy (literally, "the day on which I 
performed baptism upon him") ; and again, **the day on which he was 
baptized" is : ny andro fanaovana hatisa azy (lit. **the day of performing 
baptism upon him"). John the Baptist too is called Jaona Mpanao- 
hatisa, Again we hâve the word lakirona, a crown, and then we hâve 
manisy lakirona, to crown (lit. "to put a crown on") ; asiana lakirona, to 
be crowned (lit. "to hâve a crown put on") ; and this too : ny andro 
nanisiana lakirona ny mpanjaka^ i.e., **the day on which a crown 
was put on the sovereign." Now I will give the same phrases in the 
form I propose as an improvement : thus from hatisa we get manahatisa^ 
to baptize ; hatisaina^ be baptized ; anahatisana, fanahatisana^ and fana- 
hatisa ; also mpanahatisa, baptizer. From korona (which I would use 
instead oî lakirona, seeing that the latter form is not yet so thoroughly 
incorporated into the language as to make the change difi&cult) we get 
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manakorona^ or manorona^ to crown ; koronaina, to be crowned ; anakoro- 
nana, or anoronana ; fanakoronana, ox fanoronana ; fanakorona, ox fanoro- 
na. I will also give some words which hâve been introduced, or pro- 
bably will be introduced, and as opposita juxta se posita magis illucescunt^ 
I will put down the forms resulting from the présent mode of treating 
foreign words, and, side by side with them, the forms that would resuit 
from the method of treatment hère proposed. We want, for instance, a 
word for confirmation, so we take the xio\}iXi2LXiAx£i2k.^\\.konfirmasiona, 
But, instead of doing this, I should prefer taking the root of the Latin 
verb, and making it konfirma, By thèse two modes of treatment we get 
the foUowing alternatives : manao konfirmasiona, or manakonfirma. to 
confirm ; atao konfirmasiona or konfirmatna, to be confirmed ; anaovana, 
{/anaovana) konjîrmasiona, ox anakonfirmana ; fanakonfirmana^fanao kon- 
firmasionay or f anakonfirmana. In the same way, from exegesy we might 
get : manao exegesy, or manexegesy, to interpret ; afao exegesy, or exegesina, 
to be interpreted ; fanaovana exegesy, or fanexegesiana^ interprétation ; 
mpanao exegesy^ or mpanexegesy, interpréter. From conjuga we might 
hâve : manao conjugationa^ or manaconjuga ; atao conjugationa^ or conjugal- 
na, etc. From spely would come manao spely^ or mispely^ to spell ; atao 
spely, or spelina, etc. As for myself I hâve no hésitation as to which I 
should choose. I decidedly prefer to say : efa nokonfirmaina izy to efa 
natao konfirmasiona izy, I do not hesitate to choose ny fanexegesiana ny 
filazantsara e/atra in préférence to ny fanaovana exegesy ny filazantsata 
efatra^ i.e., the interprétation of the four gospels. I should be glad to 
be able to say to my pupils : conjugao ity verba ity, instead of ataovy 
conjugationa ity verba ity ; and : spelio ity tena ity^ instead of ataovy spely ity 
teny ity ; also mahaspely va hianao ? However, if it were only a question of 
taste, and I did not think that any reasons could be urged in favour of my 
view, I certainly should not hâve written anything at ail about the matter. 

The only real argument for the one or the other treatment of foreign 
words must be obtained from a considération of the laws of the Mala- 
gasy language itself, and we will first examine which of the two above- 
mentioned modes of treating such words is most in harmony with those 
laws. That in this respect we ought to follow the laws of the Malagasy 
language as far as possible cannot be questioned, as we hère do not 
refer to the outward appearance or sound of the words, but to the 
formation of them. 

I hâve no doubt that it is correct to say : manisy korona^ and asiana 
koronay just as we say : manisy solika ny tavoahangy, i.e., to put oil in 
the bottle, and asiana solika ny tavoahangy^ etc. With regard to the 
manao, we frequently hâve this verb combined with an adjective or the 
like taking an object, as manao ratsy azy, or manao trarantitra ny Andfiana ; 
and we very often hâve an active verb combined with a noun, and an 
object governed by the combined expression, as : maka fanahy azy, io 
tempt him : manala tsiny azy, to excuse him, etc. Expressions such 
as thèse can undoubtedly be used as analogies justifying the phrases 
manao batisa, etc. We hâve also expressions in which the verb luanao 
is used in the same way as in manao batisa, as : manao vola azy, to **do'' 
her hair ; so that it cannot be wrong to say that the above-mentioned 
expressions are at least permissible. I hâve, however, been very much 
struck with the scarcity of thèse expressions (i.e. manao with a Mala- 
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gasy noun added to it to make a verb). While preparing this paper I 
hâve sought for examples of such expressions, and although I cannot 
give myself crédit for any extraordinary diligence, still some time has 
been devoted to the search for them. In examining the Gospel of St. 
Matthew (the new translation), I hâve not found a single instance, and 
the same is the case with the other books I hâve referred to, while from 
my pupils whom I hâve questioncd I hâve only gained a very few examples. 
I am therefore much more convinced of the correctness of my view of the 
question now than I was when I began to write this paper. 

Another thing must be well remembered in regard to the phrases we 
speak of hère, which is this : the verb manao is very frequently used 
with two objects, like the ladXm facere aliquem alïquïd, We say in Ma- 
lagasy : manao mpanjaka azy, to make him (or her) sovereign ; and in the 
passive, a/ao mpanjaka izy^ he (or she) is made sovereign. Consequently 
such expressions as manao hatisa azy^ atao batisa izy, are very liable to 
be misunderstood, for their nearest translation would be **to make him 
baptism," and **he is made baptism." Now to choose as an équivalent 
for European words the kind of phrase which, on the one hand^ is seldom 
usedy andf on the other, ù liable to be misunderstood , is unreasonnble, unless 
in a case of absolute necessity, where no other mode of treatment is possible. 

But even if it cannot be said that the use of such phrases is actually 
wrong, can it be held to accord with the spirit of the language ? and is it 
consistent with an endeavour to make the language as useful and élégant 
as possible ? 

When we know that every Malagasy root (of course excepting such 
words as cannot, owing to their meaning, be made verbs) can be made 
a verb by the addition of préfixes and suffixes, and that from thèse verbs 
may be formed verbal nouns, we certainly act most contrary to the spirit 
of the language in introducing such stérile forms as the nouns only, not liable 
to any change whatever. Even though there be some phrases with a 
manao and a Malagasy noun combined to express only one thought, 
and governing an object, it will certainly be found that such construc- 
tions are not common. You may read page after page without finding 
a single one, but in books in which, on account of their character, we 
should be obliged to introduce many foreign words, we should every 
now and then come across such expressions. Undoubtedly one of the 
first things to be done in improving an uncultivated language is to 
discover the capabilities of that language, and then to use them. Now 
everybody who knows Malagasy will certainly acknowledge that the 
great variety of forms exhibited in the verbs and verbal nouns is one 
of its most interesting features, and this is the more apparent by contrast 
with its poverty in other respects. How glad should we not be if, for 
instance, adjectives could be more freely formed either from Malagasy 
or European words. With regard to the verbs, it certainly may be 
said that we cannot fairly wish for more forms than we hâve, never- 
theless the capabilities of the language in this respect are not made 
use of for the European words which we introduce. When we hâve isa^ 
isaina, why not hâve batisa, batisaina ? When we n^efidy^fidina, why 
not use spely, spelina ? When we do not shrink from saying lama, lamaina, 
why not say also konfirma, konfirmaina ? And when we from the root 
antena get antenaina, why not from ordina get ordinaina, etc., etc. ? 
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As the Malagasy language itself would naturally lead us to such a 
treatment of foreign words as I hâve described, so also the natives 
themselves are apt to treat introduced words in a similar manner, hence 
we see the correctness of the plan hère proposed. I know that it may 
be said that what the Malagasy themselves do is no criterion for us, as 
they do not seem to be guided by principles. And indeed the many 
phrases with fnanao, etc., that hâve passed muster and been received by 
the natives will, if we regard them as not good Malagasy expressions, 
show us the truth of this. Everybody knows, however, that the Malagasy 
who are taught by Europeans, and who are wont blindly to receive ail 
they hear from their teachers, accept many things concerning the 
language which certainly are not idiomatic Malagasy. Notwithstanding 
this, however, there is an instinctive feeling no doubt in their minds of 
what the language requires, a feeling which every nation possesses, and 
that instinctive feeling will be at work where principles and, above ail, 
where foreign influence does not reach. If we wish to know how the 
Malagasy hâve treated introduced words, so that we may hâve something 
to guide us in our treatment of them, we must examine those words 
that are in daily use and that hâve been formed by the natives them- 
selves. Now I hâve, in the first part of this article, mentioned some words 
which, owing to their treatment by the natives themselves, hâve got 
very peculiar and wrong forms indeed, and therefore we might well 
hâve reason to hesitate before taking the natives as guides in such 
matters. However, what we there saw was only the peculiar forms, as 
compared with their originals, which some words get when introduced 
by the natives ; and of course we cannot expect anything better, as they 
do not know the European languages from which such words are derived ; 
but hère we only speak of their forming Malagasy words out of what 
they regard as Malagasy roots. The whole opération is a Malagasy one. 
For instance, the word *'brush" is made borosy, and **to brush" is made 
miborosyy or manahorosy^ of which the passive is borosoïna, \ It may be 
that the Europeans hâve given it this form, but I hardly think so.) We 
hâve also the verb misarivy (Fr. servir) ; the imperative passive of this is 
sario vy — a very interesting spécimen ; the Malagasy hâve taken the 
last syllable of servir to be their vy (iron), and they décline the sary and 
put the vy as an appendix afterwards (sometimes though it becomes 
sarivio). Then we hâve mibizy^ passive bizina. Guess what the origin 
of this is. The Malagasy hâve heard that Prince Bismarck is a very 
cunning man, so they hâve taken the first syllable of his name and made 
a **root" of it, and of this they make the verb mibizy, *'Bizio izy,^ ihêy 
say, i.e., literally translated : "Bis (marck) him" 1 I most certainly wash 
my hands of any alliance with the good folks in making roots of this 
kind, but I confess that I willingly take them as guides in the treatment 
of words which hâve become incorporated into the language. Even of 
the noun soavaly (Fr. cheval) the Malagasy make a verb soavalio^ which 
no European would ever think of doing. As for thèse four last words, I 
take it for granted that they are formed by the natives themselves, and I 
shall not tire the rcader by giving any more examples ; thèse are enough 
to show the tendency of the people in their treatment of introduced 
words, and, as I hâve said, I regard what they do as a criterion. 

We hâve another fact also which tends to corroborate what I 
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am now saying. If we look at the words of Semitic origin which are 
treated of by the Rev. L. Dahle (see Annual IL pp. 75-91), we shall find 
that ail the words which, owing to their meaning, permit the formation 
of verbs, are treated in the way hère proposed. I cannot of course 
say with certainty to whom the formation of thèse verbs is due, whether 
to the Arabs or the Malagasy, but it is only reasonable to suppose that 
they were formed by the Malagasy, as the Arabs certainly did not try to 
cultivate the Malagasy language as we now try to do. But however 
this may be, we hâve a good many foreign words of Arabie origin so 
excellently suited to the Malagasy language, that even the natives 
themselves hâve no idea that they are of foreign extraction. The 
Arabie word ataf\% made tafy^ and from the root we hâve mitafy^ tafina^ 
iiafiana^ fitafiana ; from the root J(?ra/ra (Ar. surat) we hâve manoratra^ 
soratana, anoratana^ fanoratana ; from the root ady (Ar. adavà) we hâve 
miadyy iadiana, fiadiana, etc. Who in the world would say that it would 
hâve been préférable, or even as well, if we had only had the roots 
of thèse words introduced ; we should then hâve been forced to say : 
manao or manisy tafa^ manao soratra^ manao ady, etc. 

What has been the resuit of the above considérations will also appear 
if we take a glance at the mode of introduction of foreign words into 
the différent European languages. Take, for instance, the Latin words 
which we find in the English, French, German, and other languages, and 
it will be seen that it has not been considered as at ail suffîcient to 
introduce nouns merely, and combine them with an English, etc., verb 
to make verbal phrases, as we do in **make baptism,'* etc. ; verbs too 
are introduced and altered according to what the language in question 
requires. I need not of course illustrate this by examples, as it would 
only be tedious to show what everybody acknowledges to be true. In 
cases where, for some reason or other, we do not form a verb from 
the same root from which we hâve formed a noun, we prefer taking 
two roots, and forming the noun from the one and the verb from the 
other, to making phrases (as we now do in Malagasy) consisting of a verb 
expressing performance, or the like, and the noun in question. Think 
of not having any verbs from foreign languages, and being obliged to 
say "make baptism," **make conjugation the verb," etc. I 

I hâve thus briefly stated what I regard as arguments for treating 
foreign words according to my proposai, and shall now proceed to 
mention and consider the différent objections that may possibly be 
made to it. 

*The first objection one might make is quite a theoretical one. 
According to the old phrase, ^^ custodes linguœ grammatici^ non auciores'^ 
(grammarians are the custodians of the language, not the makers of it), 
it might be said that such a treatment of the words as suggested above 
would be a too violent one. It may be objected that ail we hâve to do 
as grammarians is to préserve what we find in the language, and to 
examine the nature and tendency of the language itself, but not, as 
proposed hère, to be active in the formation of it. I most readily own 
the weight of this objection. But it loses its weight when applied to 
this case. Why ? Because we cannot be only custodians ; we musl 
also do something, and the alternatives are either to treat the language 
in the way proposed in this article, or else in the way that hitherto has 
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generally been accepted. Now the plan usually adopted may be 
said to be the least violent ; we take the foreign word, and then make 
a Malagasy verb perforai ail the changes required. But we must 
remember that what we do will hâve much influence on the formation 
of the language for a long time to come, and as the treatment of the 
introduced words now in gênerai use differs very much from what is the 
law of the language, that treatment violâtes the language more than 
the one proposed. For the very reason that we are the custodians 
of the language, we must look for the laws of it, and let ail new 
words that we introduce be as consistent with those laws as possible. 

I suppose, however, that more practical reasons hâve prevailed, and 
one such reason, and consequently one objection to my proposai, has, 
I think, been tht great altération which must be made in forming 
Malagasy verbs from European roots. When we from the Latin 
ordinare form the English word *ordain,' and from servire the French 
'servir,' the altération made is but trifling ; but when in Malagasy we 
form from thèse words manordina and misarivy^ we hardly recognise 
their origin, and they certainly look strange. I think, however, that this 
objection has had too great influence, for first : the question is not 
as to the greatness or smallness of the altération, we only ask for 
a change to make the word agrée with the language into which it is to 
be introduced. When in English and French, etc., we alter the foreign 
words so as to agrée with thèse languages, why not do the same in 
the Malagasy also ? And secondly : to whom do they look strange ? 
Not to the Malagasy. They certainly smile at first when you mention 
hatisaina^ because they hâve become accustomed to atao batisa^ but there 
is nothing at ail in the word itself which is strange to them. But to us many 
such words may appear ridiculous. This, however, is a naufragium 
commune^ and we may indeed ask what Cicero (to use an expression 
of a teacher of mine) would say about the appearance his Latin words 
hâve acquired in the différent languages into which they hâve been 
introduced. 

Some may think that the whole matter is unimportant. Many of the 
words which we introduce, it may be said, we cannot, on account 
of their meaning, make verbs of ; and then again, as to the nouns, 
many of them must be introduced according to the form they hâve in 
the language from which they are derived, as we hâve no affixes in 
Malagasy to correspond with their meaning, as, for instance, ail words 
ending in ism. As for the first of thèse objections, I shall not say much. 
Although of course we cannot make verbs of every nouii we introduce, 
still there is a large number capable of such treatment ; but whether 
their number be counted by tens or hundreds is not of any import- 
ance to me. In regard to the second objection, the first statement 
I will make is that I do not for one moment intend anything like 
the invention of new préfixes or suffixes for the formation of words. 
To use what we hâve is the object of my plea^ not to invent something which 
the language has not got, Generally speaking, we only hâve the follow- 
ing forms for verbal nouns: (i) the root itself, as voly\ (2) the noun 
which corresponds with the relative* verb, as fambolena (expressing the 
place, time, etc., of action, and often the action itself too); (3) the 

* I use this most common xiame. 
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noun expressing the mode of action, famholy ; and (4), the nomen 
actorisy mpamholy. Ail European words which in meaning correspond 
with forms already in existence in Malagasy I should introduce, having 
thèse forms, but if a meaning is expressed by the European word that 
cannot be represented in Malagasy, I would introduce it, keeping its 
European dress, only altered according to the rules I hâve spoken 
of in the first part of thèse remarks. If, for instance, there should 
ever be an Andrianaivo hère in Madagascar teaching some peculiar 
doctrine, I certainly should call that doctrine Andrianaivonisma, because 
I do not fînd any Malagasy suffix expressing the meaning we associate 
with the final syllable tsm. 

Some objections I suppose will be also made arising from the 
character of the Malagasy language itself. It may be stated that we 
hâve some Malagasy roots to which we cannot put the common préfixes. 
Such verbs are iongat avy, and /asa. It may be said that the character 
of the language does not allow préfixes to thèse verbs, and that for the 
same reason we ought not to put préfixes, etc., to European roots. 
Thèse words are, however, quite exceptional. In former times they 
most likely had the common préfixes, as they still hâve the forms 
t'haviana, ahatongavana^ etc., which préfixes, somehow or other, they 
hâve lost. But from this exception to the rule to make an objection to 
the proposed forms will, of course, not be very reasonable. 

It will be seen that I hâve constantly spoken of verbs and verbal 
nouns. There is another class of words, however, which ought also to 
be mentioned, viz., the adjectives, because some may say that if we form 
verbs we ought also to form adjectives. As, however, we cannot by any 
means make an adjective out of every root by the addition of the prefix 
may and the adjectives which are formed are rather scarce, I do not 
think it contrary to the laws of the language to introduce European 
adjectives without forming them ; we need only change the final syllable. 
But out of the introduced adjectives we may form nouns as often as we 
like, just as is done from the Malagasy adjectives. Thus we hâve the 
adjective kristiana, and then we may make the noun fahakristianana ; or 
specialy^fahaspecialiana ; ox generaly^fahageneraliana. We shall frequently 
require such words as thèse, and the Malagasy will make no objection 
to them whatever when they get accustomed to them. 

Having briefly spoken of the reasons for treating European words 
according to the above proposai, and having answered some objections 
likely to be made to it, I will, in a few words, refer to the différent 
forms of the Malagasy-European words we get from this mode of 
treatment, as there are still several spécial questions to be considered. 
I cannot indeed go into ail the différent points that may be said to touch 
this matter, as that would lead us too far ; but I shall mention only the 
most prominent ones, and those most likely to be misunderstood. In 
the first place, there is the choice of the root. I do not see the 
possibility of getting any consistent rule for this choice, but one or two 
matters respecting it may be mentioned. One thing we must try to do 
is to get a short word for the root, as the Malagasy roots do not generally 
consist of more than three syllables. If, however, this rule be sometimes 
transgressed, I do not think it worse than the existence of quadrilittera 
in the Hebrew language. Of the final vowel or syllable we hâve spoken 
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before. In other matters, especially what form of the European word 
we should take our root from, I dare not give any rule. The only 
thing I will say is that, if I could make a fair Malagasy root out of a real 
European noun, I think I should prefer that to the naked root, because 
we should be more likely to use such roots as nouns in Malagasy 
than the naked European root. I hâve purposely chosen the noun 
exegesy as a root to show this. It is of course inconsistent to introduce 
exegesy (the nomen actionis) as a root, and on the other hand konfirma 
and not konfirmasiona. But I hâve dispensed with consistency in this 
respect, because the word exegesy was so short that it might be used as a 
verbal root, and that so we might hâve as Malagasy nouns both exegesy 
QXià fanexegesiana, which, as I need hardly say, is of much importance. 
Konfit masiona I cannot use as a root, and then I do not know anything 
to choose except the root of the verb, konfimia, Now the konfimia 
makes a fair Malagasy root, but I cannot use it as a noun, and conse- 
quently I hâve only got fanakonfirmana as nomen actionis, I am, 
however, very willing to believe that many such naked roots will be used 
by the Malagasy themselves as nouns, and this may be altogether left to 
the action of the language itself. It must, however, be remembered 
that to introduce roots which cannot themselves act as nouns would 
not be inconsistent with the Malagasy language, as we hâve Malagasy 
roots also which are not in use as nouns. 

A few words ought also to be said upon the formation of the verbs. 
If the root begins with a consonant, it might be better to use the 
prefix mana instead of man^ as the root will then be unaltered, 
although I should not hâve anything to object to in manorona instead of 
manakorona^ just as we hâve manarama from karama. Very often when 
I hâve asked the Malagasy what prefix they would choose for such and 
such a root, they hâve given me miy although the verb was to be used 
as a transitive one. I do not know the reason of this, but I should, in 
such cases, choose what the Malagasy would prefer. As for the 
passive voice, the sufiix ina (which is the most common) we should 
probably cmploy most frequently for the European words also, but hère 
too I should be quite easy in choosing what the natives told me was the 
best.* 

Among the three forms of Malagasy nouns (of the root we hâve 
already spoken) mentioned above, there is one to the copying of which 
I do not think any objection will be made, viz., the noun expressing the 
mode of the action. As we hâve no such form in, for instance, either 
English or Norwegian, and consequently nothing to introduce. we 
certainly should not object to take that form from the language itself. 
As we are aware also, there is a very common mode of thought to 
express which this form is needed, and which can hardly be substituted 
by any other : it is one where we hâve an adjective and such a noun 
as a **limiting accusative," as, for example, ratsy fispely hianao, you spell 
badly. To introduce the form which is the nearest to our nomen 
actionis may meet with some objection. It may be said that, even if 
we form verbs, we need not form this noun, but introduce the 

* A quite interesting-speciniftn in this respect wehstye iothe .yerb mibay (to buy), The 
Malagasy who hâve leamed English choose tiie English word, but make it Malagasy ; they 
use the passive baizinUf and the relative ibaizana^ and the imperative baizo* 
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àlready-formed nomen acHonis^ as is quite common in the European 
languages, where we hâve, for instance, "confirai" but also "confiraiation." 
My answer to this is: (i) the Malagasy nouns cognate with the 
relative verb are not quite the same as our nomina acttonis^ but express 
the time and place and reason, etc., of the action, although they often 
express the action itself also ; and (2) if we introduce the verb, and then 
of course use it in the relative voice as in the active and passive, it is 
quite necessary to introduce the cognate noun too. To hâve anakonfir- 
mana but konfirmasiona is quite impossible. The verb in the relative 
voice and the corresponding noun can be interchanged almost without 
any différence in meaning. 

So we hâve the nomina actorts, With thèse there is this difficulty, 
that we hâve many words very much like nomina actoriSy but correspond- 
ing with which we hâve no verbs. Take, for instance, the word 
*theologian ;' neither in Greek nor English hâve we a verb corresponding 
with this, and I do not think we can form a Malagasy verb either 
{mitheologa ?), and then I do not see an3rthing to be done except intro- 
ducing theologa. So in many cases, as we hâve philosophia^ philologia, 
we must hâve also philosopha, philologa. But ought we not then to 
dispense with such forms as mpanexegesa, mpanordina too, and for the 
nomina acioris at least keep to the European forms ? I do not think it 
necessary (not more necessary than it would be in English to say, for 
instance, a *bishoper' because we say a philosopher) ; and I do not 
think it good, because if we hâve manordina, the Malagasy will be sure 
to make mpanordina, 

However, let it be well understood that this difficulty does not arise 
from the forms hère proposed. It exists apart from them. Indeed we 
feel it very little, but that is on account of a nonobservance of the 
prefixing to European nouns the words manao and mpanao, We shall 
be quite right in saying that in ail cases where we cannot form verbs 
from the European word, it can hardly be right to make that word a 
verb by the manao. If we cannot say manatheologa or mitheologa, we 
ought not to say manao theologia ; but we certainly do this, because the 
opération of prefixing manao is so very easy. If we say manao exegesy, 
I think most of us would not hesitate to sav manao dogmatica also, but 
in so doing we do not perhaps perceive that the two expressions are 
quite différent, although alike as to the combination of the words. In 
the expression manao exegesy an object is understood, viz., the word of 
God, and manao exegesy is a paraphrased active verb, and a mpanao 
exegesy is an interpréter of the word of God ; but there is no object 
understood in the expression manao dogmatica, and a mpanao dogmatica 
is a *maker of dogmatics,' quite as much as mpanao kiraro is a *maker of 
shoes ;' hence the expression is not suitable to express the thought 
which the word dogmatist* gives us. The same is the case with the 
expressions mpanao theologia (who, it may be asked, is the maker of 
theology : — God, or Origen, or every theologian ?), mpanao philosophia, 
etc. By this I mean to say that even if we use the expression with 
manao, etc., we ought to introduce, in many cases, the European words, 
as theologa, etc., but then we should hâve no consistency in that case 



^^ * I.e., in the etymological sensé of the term. — "S^ïi^. 
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either, and the inconsistency {mpanordina^ but theologà) ts ihe only difficuliy 
wiih the new proposai also. 

In concluding thèse remarks I shall take leave to draw the attention 
of the Bible Revision Committee to the proposai treated of in the 
second part of this article. However much that Committee may avoid 
introducing foreign words, there will certainly be some which must be 
introduced, and as ail the Protestant Societies in the island are repre- 
sented on the Committee, and as the rules followed by them will (as I 
suppose) be accepted by ail who write in the Malagasy language, it is 
évident that the principles adopted by them will hâve the greatest 
influence on the fate of the language. While the work of the Committee 
is not yet concluded, I think it just the time for discussing the différent 
questions of the kind hère mooted, as I cannot but suppose that what 
is decided by the Committee will be regarded as rules to be followed 
for a long time to come. Now is the time for making ail the changes 
which we think needful, as the Revised Bible will carry those changes 
among the people, and soon make them accustomed to them. 

I hâve felt some difficulty in combining a regard for those readers 
who know, and those who do not know, the Malagasy language. I hâve 
tried to give as many examples of words as I hâve thought necessary to 
make my meaning clear, but no more, as too many unknown words would 
make the whole tiresome to the gênerai reader. 

S. E. JORGENSEN. 



HARTLAUB'S "BIRDS OF MADAGASCAR." 



Die Vogel Madagascars und der benachbarten Inselgrujtpen. Ein 
Beitrag zur Zoologie der athiopischen Région. Von G. Hartlaub ; pp. 425, 
8vo. (Halle : Druck und Verlag von H. W. Schmidt, 1877.) 

NOTHING can be more conducive to the progress of zoological science 
in any country than the issue of handbooks of the différent branches of 
its fauna in a cheap and convenient forra. Such publications bring home to 
a multitude of observers a résumé of the facts previously known only to a 
few, and such as are too often scattered over the pages of periodicals and 
other Works which can only be consulted in an extensive library. Those who 
are acquainted with the vast advance made towards our knowledge of the 
Birds of India since the issue of Dr. Jerdon's Handbook will readily admit 
the truth of what we sajr, and many other examples might be adduced of the 
bénéficiai effects of similar publications. 

Dr. Hartlaub's **Birds of Madagascar," although an excellent and 
original scientific work, is quite of the * 'handbook" character— that is. it gives 
us a résumé of ail that is yet known conceming the avifauna of Madagascar 
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and the appendent islands in a cheap and portable volume— such as may be 
conveniently carried in the hand of any naturalist visiting those régions. 
Fifteen years ago Dr. Hartlaub issued a volume of similar character,* but 
much smaller in dimensions. To understand how great has been the advance 
lately made in our knowledge of the birds of thèse régions, we hâve only to 
compare the Ornithologischer Beitrag of 1861 with the Vàgel Madagas- 
cars of 1877. Since the publication of the former work, Holland has sent 
forth Pollen and Van Dam, France Grandidier, and England Crossley and 
Newton, into that rich and still imperfectly explored field, from which every 
one of them has reaped an abundant harvest. 

The **Lemurian Avifauna,"t according to Dr. Hartlaub, is now known to 
contain 284 species of birds. Of thèse, 220 are found in Madagascar itself, 
and 104 out of thèse 220 are absolutely restricted to that island. Moreover, 
of thèse 104 birds, not less than ninety are so abnormal in structure that it 
has been found necessary to refer them to peculiar gênera. Compared with 
Madagascar itself, the appendent island groups arepoorin sp«cies, although 
in every case there are many interesting forms amongst their winged 
inhabitants. The Comoro Islands muster only some forty-four speciesj of 
birds, Mauritius about sixty, of which fifteen or sixteen hâve been introduced 
by man's agency, and Bourbon about the same number, while Rodriguez 
appears to hâve only about twenty-five species now existing in it, of which 
four or five are certainly récent introductions. But we cannot speak ofthe 
récent ornithology of thèse islands without a passing allusion to the singular 
forms -now mostly known to us by their fossil remains - which hâve become 
but very recently extinct, and the graduai rediscovery of which must ever 
rank among the most interesting scientificachievements ofthe présent epoch. 
Besides the Dodo of Mauritius and its brother, the Pezophaps of Rodriguez, 
.we now know that divers curious parrots [Necropsitiacus bluô. Lophopsittacus) 
and extraordinary rails [Mïserythrus and Aphanapteryx) lived in those 
islands not long ago, and other strange fowls were found in the same 
Company. Two of the remarkable forms of tho Mascarene Islands ( Coracopsis 
mascarina and Fregilupus varius) hâve mdeed become exterminated so 
recently that examples of their skins are still to be found in some of our older 
muséums. 

Let us now see what Dr. Hartlaub' s conclusions as to the gênerai faciès of 
the avifauna of Madagascar and its appendent islands point to. 

"Many years ago," he tells us, ''the late distinguished naturalist, Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, remarked that, if one had to classify the island of 
Madagascar exclusively on zoological considérations, and without référence 
to its geographical situation, it could be shown to be neither Asiatic nor 
Afirican, but quite différent from either, and almost a fourth continent. And 
this fourth continent could be further proved to be, as regards its fauna, 
much more différent from Africa, which lies so near to it, than from India, 
which is so far away. With thèse words, the correctness and pregnancy of 
which later investigations tend to bring into their full light, the French 
naturalist first stated the interesting problem for the solution of which an 
hypothesis based on scientific knowledge has recently been propounded. 

*'For this fourth continent of Isidore Geoffroy is Sclater's *Lemukia'— that 

* Ornithologischer Beitrag zur Fauna Madagascars, Mit Beriicksichtigung der Insein 
Mayottey Nossi^Bè und St. Marie^ sozvie der Mascarenen und Seychellen, 8vo. Bremen : 
1861. 

t Madagascar and its islands were proposed to be called 'Lemuria,' in 1894, by Sclater, as 
being supposed remnants of the old "Terra Lemurum," wherein this peculiar form of 
mammalian life had its origin. The narae has been adopted by Haeckel and other wiiters 
on Distribution. [See, however, pp. 19, 21, 22, ante, — Eds.] 

X^ Since Dr. Hartlaub's work was published, an important addition has been made to the 
Avifauna ofthe Comoros by Mr. Edward Newton, in his Memoir of the Island of Anjuan. 
(P,Z,S. 1877, p. 295 et seqq,). 
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sunken land which, containing parts of Africa, must hâve extended far 
eastwards over Southern India and Ceylon, and the highest points of which 
we recognise in the volcanic peaks of Bourbon and Mauritius, and in the 
central range of Madagascar itself- the last resorts of the mostly extinct 
Lemurine race which formerly peopled it. When Wallace, whose utterances 
on this subject everyone must read with the greatest interest, puts forward a 
former junction of Madagascar with Africa as beyond doubt - a junction 
which, however, musthave (erminated beforethe inroad into Africa of the more 
highly organised mammals - everyone will allow this opinion to be at ail 
events well founded. But when he proceeds to state that the fauna of 
Madagascar is manifestly ofAfrican origin, his assurances are based upon 
very slender grounds. In truth the individuality of the fauna of Madagascar 
is so unique that even that of New Zealand can hardly be compared with it. 
Wallace's attempted parallel between Madagascar and Africa, and the 
Antilles and South America is, in our eyes, sufficiently disproved by the 
occurrence in the Antilles of Trochilidae, one of the most characteristic forms 
of South America. But in Madagascar not one single one of the gênera 
most characteristic of Africa occurs. This originality of the fauna is much 
too pronounced to allow Madagascar to be treated of only as a *sub-region' 
or as an 'aberrant part' of the ^thiopian région.*' 

To prove this position, Dr. Hartlaub, in his interesting introduction to the 
présent work, récapitulâtes the points in which the avifauna of *Lemuria* 
approximates to that of India and diverges from that of Africa. 

**But the négative évidence," he adds, *'is still stronger in the same 
direction. The groups of Musophagidae, ColiidiE, Lamprotornithinae, Bu- 
phagidse, Capitonidae, Indicatoridae, Bucerotidae, and Otidinae, so eminently 
characteristic of Africa, are entirely absent in Madagascar, besides the 
gênera GypogeranuSy Heloiarsus, Coracias^ Cratero^us^ Irrisor^ Brady- 
ornisy DryoscopuSy LaniariuSt Telephonus^ FrionopSy Platystira^ Saxicola^ 
Picathartes, Balœniceps^ and others, which are remarkably rich in individ- 
uals and species in Africa. Besides this, Larks and Chats, which in the 
African fauna are specially prominent on account of their numerous forms, as 
well as regards their individual and spécifie abundance, are only represented 
by a single species in Madagascar itself, and in the rest of the sub-region 
not at ail." 

**In conclusion/* Dr. Hartlaub adds, **if we take a glance at the familles 
of the Madagascar sub-region as compared with those of Africa, four of thèse 
(Mesitidae, Paictidse, Eurycerotidae, and Leptosomidae) are peculiar, whilst 
the Diurnal Accipitres, Pigeons, Honeyeaters, and Cuckoos, are richest in 
species. In a considérable degree this is alsothe case with the orders Grallae 
and Anseres. As contrasted with Africa, the Fringillidae, Meropidae, and 
Sturnidae (represented by only one genus), are extraordinarily poor. On the 
other hand, the jCoraciidae, Laniidae, Artamidse, Turdidae, Muscicapidae, 
Pycnonctidae, and Lusciniidae, are remarkable for their peculiarly modified 
types, and the Sittidae, which are quite unrepresented in Africa, for the 
anomalous form Hy^er^hesJ'^ 

Such are Dr. Hartlaub*s matured views on a subject which he has long 
had before him, and is, above ail persons, qualified to speak. 

In concluding our notice, we hâve only to thank him on the part of 
ornithologists for his convenient and useful volume, and to wish that the 
avifauna of many other countries were treated of in a similar manner. 

(Nature^ Nov. i, 1877.^ 
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NOTES ON A FEW COMMON MADAGASCAR BIRDS. 

THE foUowing are the native and scientific names of a few of the 
more common birds found in the interior of Madagascar. The 
scientific names are taken from Dr. Hartlaub*s book on the ornithology 
of this and its adjacent islands, also from the small pamphlet by Mr. 
Cowan containing the scientific and native names of Madagascar birds. 
A few notes accompanying each of the birds named are also given. 

Pafàngo (Milvus œgyptius, Gm.^.— The Arabian Kite. By the Dutch 
colonists in S. Africa it is called the 'Chicken-thief.' The Swahili name 
for it is 'Kipanga.' It is hère very common in ail parts of the country. 
It is very destructive of poultry, and hence no favourite with the people. 
Large numbers of thèse birds occupy the same roosting-place at night. 
At Ambôhidratrimo they occupy the trees on the west side of the town, 
whilst the crows occupy those on the east side. 

Httsikîtsika ( Tinnunculus Newtoni, Gurn.^.-A very common kind of 
Kestrel. It seems to love the ridges of houses, chimneys, high pôles, etc., for 
its resting-places. In appearance it is very similar to the Sparrow-hawk. 
Its nest is chiefly built in holes in the gable-ends of houses. Its eggs 
resemble those of the merlin. Of this bird there are two species (or perhaps 
only varieties), both very similar in habit and appearance ; one has a light- 
coloured, the other a brown-coloured, breast. 

Voromahéry (Falco minor, Bp.^. — A Falcon which '*has been adopted 
as a sort of crest or national emblem by the Hova Government.** 

Vérondolo ( Strix flammea, L,J, — This is the common English Bam-owl, 
and is pretty abundant hère. 

Goaika (Corvus scapulatus, Dand.^. — A species of Crow with white neck 
and breast, which seems to be common throughout the country. It is some- 
times kept by the people as a pet bird. Occasionally it is taught to keep 
fowls away from the rice which is put out on mats to dry in the sun. 

Vânofôtsy (Ardea alba, \,.j, — This is the Great white Héron. It may 
often be seen about rice-fields and marshes, seeking its prey. It is, like 
ail (or most) hérons, extremely shy, and never permits of a near approach. 
It is found in some parts ofAsia, in Turkey, Greece, and occasionally in 
Britain and other parts of Europe. 

VorompUsy (Ardea buhulcus, Sslw.J. A white Kgret, smaller in size, but 
very much more abundant than the preceding. It is, unlike the former, grega- 
rious in its habits, and is found about rice-fields and marshes. Towards 
evening large numbers congregate together, and often the trees which form 
their roosting-place are literally white with the birds. **The occipital crest 
and scapulars of this bird are used for orna mental purposes." It seems to 
be common throughout the island. 

Sôtrovâva (Platalea tenuirostris, Temm.^.-A Species of Spoonbiil 
generally found in company with the Vorompotsy, and, in conséquence of its 
Seing about the same size and colour, is not easily distinguished from it when at 
a distance. It is, however, easily recognized as the Spoonbiil the moment 
it turns its bill in the direction of the observer. The native name is derived 
from its characteristic spoon-shaped bill {sotro=s^Qon ; z/«z/â:=moyth), 

Tàkatra (Scopus umbretta, Gm.y . — The Tufted Umber. A bird of a brown 
colour, common, apparently, in many parts of Madagascar. It is allied to 
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the Storks. It makes an immense and impregnable nest, either in the large 
fork of a tree, or, perhaps more frequently, on the very edges of overhanging 
rocks. The entrance to the nest is by a hole which is always placed away from 
the accessible part of the rock. Its eggs are white, and somewhat larger than 
those of the Pigeon. One of the native superstitions says that those who 
destroy the nest of this bird become lepers. Another says that if the bird 
takes the hair of any person from whose head it has just been eut, and usesit 
as material in building its nest, such person becomes at once bald. Itused 
also to be regarded as an evil omen for this bird to cross a person's path, 
and **if it crossed the path before the idols, thèse were obliged to returu to 
their houses." 

Otrika f Canirallus griseifrons , G. R. Gray.^. -A kind of Water-hen 
often seen on the edges of ponds and marshes where reeds, papyrus, etc., grow. 

Vrvy (Podiceps minora L.^.— A species of Grèbe which is found in 
almost ail ponds, rivers, and marshes. It is the Dabchick or Little Grèbe 
common in England. [Now called Tachyhaptes fluviatilis pelzelni,'\ 

Vintsy ( Corythornis cristata^ 'L.J, — A very beautifully marked Kingfisher. 
It is a comparatively common bird and, unlike its ally in England, is by no 
means shy. Insects, frogs, and small fish supply its food.. It makes its nest 
in deep holes in the banks of rivers or ponds ; its eggs are white and extremely 
délicate, and in thèse, as in other respects, are similar to those of the 
Kingfisher in England. 

Mênamàso fForzana pygmœa, Hartl.^.— One of the Rails or Crakes. It 
fréquents sedgy marshes and rice-fields. Round each eye is a line of red, 
from which peculiarity the bird dérives its native name {mena, red ; maso, 
eye). Its eggs are similar in colour to those of the Nightingale, being of a 
dark olive-brown, but are an inch or more in length. 

Kankàfotra (Cuculus Rochn\C, foliocephalus\ Hartl.^.— This is one of 
the Cuckoos. and is found on the edges of forests or in small woods. I hâve 
twice found its ^%% in other birds* nests, and hâve in my possession one which 
I found in the nest of W\^ Anatsoy (one of the Sun-birds, Nectarinia sou- 
imanga, Gm.), along with three eggs of the latter. 

Toloho (Centropus tolou, Gm.^.— This bird, though not belonging to the 
same genus as the Kankàfotra and the English Cuckoo, is still nearly related 
to thèse, being one of the Lark-heeled Cuckoos. It is chiefly found on the 
outskirts of forests. Its eggs are of a dirty- white colour, and about the size 
of those of a Pigeon. 

Taitso (Coua caerulea, L.^.— A beautiful large blue bird of the family of 
the Cuckoos. It is found chiefly in the dense parts of the forests, and is 
easy of approach. It hops about the lower branches of the trees. It is 
a near ally of the preceding. 

Vôrondrêo (Leptosomus dtscolor, Herm.^. —A bird chiefly inhabiting the 
depths of the forests (?), which has a very loud, harsh scream. It keeps to the 
topmost branches of trees. Its voice may be heard at a great distance making 
the forest ring again. It is one of the Rollers. 

Bolbky fCoracopsis nigra,\^,J,- K kind of Parrot very common in the 
forests to the east of Imèrina, but even more so in those on the west of the 
island. The natives sometimes keep this bird about their houses, and, after 
splitting its tongue, teach it to pronounce a few words, though it is by no 
means such an adept at speaking as some of its allies. 

^àrivàzo (Psittacula canna, Gm.).—This is a small green gregarious 
Parroquet, with a swift flight. It does not often appear in the higher portions 
of the island, but the natives sometimes keep it as a pet-blrd. It is one of the 
Lovebirds. [Now called Agapornis Madagascar iensisi 
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HàrakàrakafEurystomus Madagascariensis \JË» glaucurus], L.). -This 
is the Violet Roller of Madagascar. I hâve seen it on the banks of the Ma- 
ngôro, but never on the upper plateau of the island. It is an exceedingly 
garrulous bird. 

Pariamàso (Zosterops Madagascariensis^ L.).— This is one of the Bush- 
creepers, and is found in the forests. Its eggs are similar to those ofthe 
English Hedge-sparrow. 

Tsikirovana (Hypsipetes ourovang{H, Madagascariensis'].Gvc\,).'-K bird 
exceedingly abundant on the outskirts of the forests. Its eggs are white 
spotted with red and are large in comparison with the size of the bird. It 
is a species of Bulbul. 

Sakbka (Atelornis pitioides^ Lafr.).— A beautiful ground-bird, found 
only in the depths of the forests. It is one of the Rollers. 

Akànga (Numida mitrata^ Pall.^. — The Guinea-fowl. It is not found 
on the higher plateau of the island, but in the warmer parts of the country 
is very abundant, especially on the west side of the island. Kanga is the 
Kiswahili name of this bird. It is found in large numbers in many parts 
of Africa and Madagascar. 

Fody (Foudia Madagascariensis y 'L.J,^ k very corn m on bird belonging to 
theWeaver-finch family. The maie, during part ofthe year, is, excepting the 
wings, of a bright scarlet colour. Its nest is built of dry grass.andentered by 
a hole in the side. Its eggs are of a light-blue colour. It is this bird which 
causes so much havoc to the crops of rice in sorae parts of the country. The 
Tanàla people, during the whole time of the ripening of the rice, are obliged 
to guard their rice-tields from the attacks of thèse fody by rattles and 
slinging of stones.* 

Sorhhitra (Alauda hova^ Hartl.^. - This is a species of brown Lark very 
abundant on the downs (tanèty), Its nest is built on the ground amongst long 
grass. Its eggs are similar to those of the Syklark, except that they are of a 
somewhat lighter hue ; there are four or five in the nest. 

Fandiafàsika (Actiiis hypoleucus^ L. \^Tringoides hypoleucus'\),—K 
kind of Sandpiper. It may otten be seen running along the sandy banks of 
rivers, and isby no means rare .Its eggs are whitish spotted with brown. 

Vhrompisàka (Halieus africanus ? [Fhalacrorax a/ricanus']J.'-Th\s is 
the Darter or Snake-neck. It is nearly allied to the Cormorants. The only 
place where I hâve seen it is by the river Matsiatra in the Bètsilèo country. 

R. Baron (Ed.). 

* It may hère be remarked that as soon as the Fotiy leave oflf their attacks by day, the 
Wild-boars (Làmbo) corne out and hâve their tum at the same destructive work by night ; 
hence it is only by the greatest vigilance, by watching day and night, that the Tanala 
can secure any part of their rice-crop. 
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MADAGASCAR AND ITS PROVERBS. 

âLMOST ail the natives of Madagascar are born orators, and not 
the least notable feature in their language is its wealth of proverbs. 
e pithy and popular expressions of worldly wisdom— to add one 
more to the many attempts at définition — are constantly used **To point 
a moral and adorn a taie." They come tripping from the tongue at 
home and abroad, around the family hearth, and amongst the busy 
crowds of the dirty market-place. They are brought forward on ail 
occasions ; and no headman's palaver at a tribal gathering, no courtier's 
address in the palace, no great officer's harangue to the assembled 
thousands when the Queen's word is proclaimed, and no preacher's 
sermon to a Christian congrégation, would be considered complète 
without them. 

Nothing succeeds so well with a Malagasy audience as an aptly quoted 
proverb. They will forgive much in the way of want of logic and even 
paucity of thought, to say nothing of a bad choice of words and indis- 
tinctness of expression, if what they do get be only served up with a 
few terse and racy sayings that are already familiar to their ears. They 
cannot always understand the real drift of the speaker, but they readily 
catch the sensé of a well-known simile, though they may be slow to 
comprehend and appreciate the purpose for which it is introduced. 

Very often does it happen that the introduction of a spark or two of 
proverbial wit into a poor address arouses the flagging attention of a 
sleepy audience, and, whilst affording them momentary pleasure, wins 
from them a round of approving and enthusiastic "clicks." Hence it is 
that many speakers are tempted to attach more importance to the orna- 
ments of speech than to the purpose for which they are used, and, for 
the sake of making a point, pay more attention to the flowers of rhetoric 
than to its ultimate fruits. 

The number of proverbs current amongst the people must be very 
great, though not nearly so great as amongst the civilized nations of 
Europe, where, in Spain alone, it is said, there were collected at one time 
no fewer than 24,000. Nearly ail we know at présent of the proverbial 
sayings of the Malagasy is confined to those of the central provinces — 
chiefly the dwellers in Imérina. Hère in the Capital some 1500 proverbs 
were published a few years ago. To thèse we hâve added in manuscript 
about 1300 more, and we doubt not that, were sufficient pains taken to 
coUect them, this number could be very largely increased. 

Most of what are already in our possession hâve been arranged under 
separate heads, and not a few translated into English. Should thèse latter 
be published at some future time, perhaps the thing that would be most 
likely to strike the reader is the similarity of many to our own familiar 
adages and household words. In siudying theni hère, and in trying to 
put them into our own mother tongue, we hâve ourselves been agree- 
ably surprised at this. Many a time has an old friend appeared before 
us in a new dress, and called forth the remark : "Why, this is surely the 
old English proverb come to Madagascar." Yet on reflection we could 
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easily see that such could not hâve been the case, and that with equal 
justice it might be said that the Malagasy proverb had found its way to 
England. The fact is that such expressions of practical wisdom are not 
the **genius, wit, and spirit" of any one particular nation. They are 
common to ail, and come from one old book, the book of human nature, 
which is ever the same ail the world over. The cover may be either 
white or black, and the leaves may be more or less discoloured, but 
there is no différence in the characters written by the finger of God upon 
them. Thus we are brothers ail, for "One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin." 

It would be an interesting, and perhaps not an unprofitable, task to 
spend a few hours in pointing out some of the gems of thought in the 
Malagasy language that are similar to many in our own, illustrating and 
confirming, as they do, the great brotherhood of nations. But while 
not a few of thèse will appear in the course of this paper, and be 
immediately recognised, what we want specially to do is to give most 
of our attention to such proverbs as are likely to afford some illustrations 
of the land of their birth, and the life and character of the people who 
delight in them. 

A people is known by its proverbs, for "what is nearest and dearest 
to the heart of a nation, the aspect with which they contemplate life, how 
honour and dishonour are distributed amongst them, what is of good 
and evil report in their eyes,*' will surely be apparent in their proverbs. 
There is a speciality about them, a certain form and colour, and a more 
or less distinctive ring that, to observant eyes and ears, betray some- 
thing of their nationality ; and just as surely as the common and every- 
day sayings of England reveal their western origin, will those of Mada- 
gascar discover themselves as born of an eastern race. 

Our work, however, is more easily introduced than begun and finished. 
The field is large, and the time to explore it limited ; but even were 
there plenty of time at our disposai, the diflSculty of selecting some of 
the many flowers that grow in it, so as to give a gênerai but distinct 
view of the whole, is so great that we dare scarce attempt it. Need we 
apologise if some parts of the fruitful field are more hastily traversed 
than others, and many of its most beautiful and fragrant ornaments 
passed unheedfully by ? 

But where shall we commence ? It is said that Solomon, the wise 
king of Israël, spake in his proverbs "of trees, from the cedar that is in 
Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth out of the wall, and of beasts, and 
of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes" (i Kings iv. 33). The 
materials out of which the Malagasy wise men hâve composed their 
proverbs are equally as numerous and diversified, so before we go on to 
Write about those that illustrate the life and character of the people, 
such, for example, as exhibit their ideas of Religion and Morality, 
Wisdom and FoUy, Marriage and Family Life, Life and Death, Politics 
and Slavery, etc., we shall notice a few proverbs having référence to 
the land in which they are found, its characteristic scenery and natural 
productions. 

I.— Proverbs that relate to the Land. 

It is a "Land of wild heath and shaggy wood, Land of the mountain 
and the âood," and many of the sayings born in it bear the impress of 
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its wild and rugged scenery. From Antanànarfvo, the Capital, two 
mountain masses are especially distinguished as we look to the north or 
south-west — the grand, imposing heights of Ankàratra (the highest 
mountain mass in the country\ which fling their jagged crests far 
skywards, and the lower and peakiess range of Andrîngitra, less noble in 
appearance, but famous as being the Olympus of Madagascar, the 
home of the gods. Of the one it is said : 

'*Better fight than go to Ankàratra, for there's no one there.*' 

And of the other : 

* 'Andrîngitra yonder is a fearful place, but the spirits don't hurt those who 
don't pry about there.'* 

Sometimes the traveller catches sight of the water on a distant moun- 
tain-side ; but on drawing near he finds it as deceptive as the more 
unsubstantial mirage of the thirsty désert. It is 

**Water on a sunny rock ; it shines brightly, but can't be drawn up.'* 

To irrigate the rice-fields in the valleys below, the water is often led 
along the mountain-side in a channel eut for the purpose. This is often 
a difScult opération when the declivity is great. Attempting to do too 
much of any thing is said to be a case of 

*'Leading water along a hill-side : what runs over is more than what runs 
along." 

But the land is not ail so dangerous to lusty and venturesome youth. 
Hère in Imerina what is not hard rough mountain and soft valley, where 
the rice delights to grow, is either rounded hills or undulating stretches 
of bleak moorland, mostly composed of bare red earth. So we get 

"Higher red land : it can't be hid," 
applied to the high and mighty in this world. 
And 

**The moor is a long way across, so there is room for thought." 
**Would there were not," thinks the wayfarer, when the winterly 
south-east wind drives the heavy mist fiercely before it and seems to 
penetrate his very bones ; for the thought the distance then générâtes 
cannôt be of thre most comforting kind. 

Turn now to the rivers that intersect the moors. They are nearly ail 
bridgeless ; and if they are spanned with a means of crossing on foot, 
it is not of the most ornamental or secure kind, for the individual who 
spies it first has to be told that 

**It's wrong to say there's a bridge, and yet be afraid to cross it." 
Thèse rickety structures beggar description. We must leave them 
alone, and allow the proverb to suggest more than we can write. To 
ourselves it calls up scènes of hope and fear, of terror and dismay, and 
anon of ludicrous disasters that, alas ! hâve given rise to well nigh 
uncontrollable laughter and endless mirth. We pass them ruefully by. 

If there be no bridge, or what there is is untreadable, one must find the 
ford, get a canoë, or take to swimming. Finding the ford is sometimes a 
difficult and long business, and when it is found we pity the poor wight who 
happens to be ^^kely ray^^' i.e., short of stature (lit. little as to his 
father). And as for the canoë, or perchance the raft of reeds, it is 
often more dangerous than the frail and weather-worn bridge itself. Hère 
is a touching picture of human helplessness : 

**The old woman crossing the river : it's *God grant what's for my good, 
whether I am upset, or get safely over.' " 
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The swîmmer is the best off, but even he must take care to steer a 
straight course, for 

"Swimming down stream increases its breadth." 
And if he happens to be so unfortunate as to be bereft of sight, he is 
in greater difficulties, for it*s 

"The swimming of the blind man : he cornes to bank where he rams his 
head." 

The principal river in Imerina is the Ikôpa, which flows into the 
Bètsibôka lower down the country, and hence into the sea at Mojangà. 
The early inhabitants, however, do not appear to hâve known this, for 
they hâve handed down to posterity the saying : 

"A thousand brooks, a hundred streams, the end of the waters is Ikopa." 

The two following afford a glimpse of the kind of roads the land 
boasts of : 

"How is it that the well-used road of yesterday has become a dangerous 
précipice (to day)." 

This is used of persons that hâve changed for the worse. The path 
is often by the edge of a précipice, and the heavy rains of summer not 
unfrequently cause it to disappear altogether. Then 

"The road winds about because of the sweet-potato fields." 
High roads soon become by- roads. They are tolerably straight 
tracks out on the open down ; but in the neighbourhood of towns and 
villages they are turned about at will by the near-sighted inhabitants. 

There is the still and sombre forest, what of it ? Hère is a sight of 

"Two men entering the forest : it*s *He's my confidence, and I am his.* ** 
They both think it, though they do not say it. Look at the two cravens 
going hand in hand together, as grown-up men hère will. You can almost 
hear them whistling to keep their courage up as they timidly make the 
plunge into the silent shades of the wood. But they are fairly in now, 
their courage gradually rises, and they begin pelting each other with 
proverbs. One tastes some berries and finding them bitter says : 

"Ah ! fruit in the forest : the bitter is but tasted, the sweet is swallowed." 
Or: 

"Don't kill me when F m upright like a tree.** 
And the other retorts : 

"Don*t speak of trees in the forest." 
Or: 

"One tree does*nt make a forest,** 
referring to the necessity of mutual help. Thus they try to cheer 
each other up, and, as the dusk of evening draws on, and they 
are out again in the open, they both exclaim, on seeing the wretched 
houses of the woodmen : 

"On the edge of the forest there are no good houses.** 

What the woodmen might do well they scarcely do at ail ; no wonder, 
it is a case of "The cobbler's wife's the worst shod," and "The tailor's 
wife*s the worst clad.** 

There are scarcely any proverbs about the deadly fever that haunts 
the vast forests of the uplands and the wide swamps of the lowlands. 
Ail that we can remember is : 

"He shakes like a man with the fever.** 
Reader! may it never shake you, for when it does shake, it shakes 
strong and it shakes long ; like a quack doctor with a soft patient, it 
never knows when to leave him. 
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A Word or two about proverbs on the seasons. 

"Spring is like a coral bead dropped (by the way side),*' 
and happy he who tinds it and knows its real value. Spring is hère, as 
elsewhere, the time of glad préparation for the coming showers that 
**water the earth, and bring forth grass for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man." Then it is ail work and no play to the busy toiler in 
the fields, and if you 

"Go to borrow a spade in the spring, you send the owner to use it.** 

Summer quickly foUows— '*the time of thunderbolts.** There is first 
an almost perfect stillness in the air, and a peculiar smoky mist cornes 
slowly from the east. Then the blue lightnings play on the hills far 
away westward. Distant thunder rolls, which gradually cornes nearer and 
nearer, until the brilliant blinding fire flashes close at hand. Jove's 
fatal boit falls on its unexpectant victina, and the whole artillery of 
heaven seems to burst right overhead in one startling and tre- 
mendous crash before it dies gradually away in a succession of ever- 
retreating peals. Then verily there is the sound of abundan-ce of rain, 
a perfect déluge filling up the rivers, and watering the adjacent fields. 
The thirsty earth eagerly and gratefully drinks the blessing, and ail 
things that grow on it thrive apace. Ail nature rejoices, and lucky is he 
who has 

"A calf bom in the summer, it is both riches and pleasure.** 
There is no fear of the créature dying for want of proper sustenance, 
and the mother can spare some of her milk for the master. 

But change the picture. Let the dreary winter appear, in the first 
part of which heavy mists sometiraes prevail and occasion the saying : 

**Neither wet nor dry, like a winter's day.** 
It is a bad time for the oxen, when the earth is parched end cracked 
for want of the precious rain so long withheld. Of the poor and hungry 
it is sometimes said that they are 

**Like an ox*s stomach in the winter, only half full.'* 
And if the owner of a cow wants some of her milk, he must draw it 
sparingly. It must be really 

**A milking of the cow in the winter, so as not to pinch the mother nor 
dwarf her offspring.** 

Indeed unless great care is taken, the calf dies from want of sufficient 
food, and the cow gives no more milk. Thus a careless or greedy 
owner loses more than he bargains for. 

But let one référence be made to autumn, or "the last of the rains," 
as it is called. We hâve : 

"The latter rain : if it be overhead, it falls,'* 
alluding to the partial showers so peculiar to thèse tropical uplands 
when the summer fades away, and the autumn brings in the rich harvest 
of rice, and there is plenty and contentment in the land, for men say : 

"He gets what he likes, like the throat in summer." 

IL— Proverbs that hâve référence to Plants and Animals. 

The Flora and Fauna of Madagascar are profusely illustrated in the 
proverbs. But we shall pass rapidly over them, as many références to 
the natural productions of the country will necessarily appear when we 
come to the adages that exhibit more particularly the life and character 
of the people. 
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The interior of the island is but scantily fumished with végétation» 
and the absence of the largest and most useful kinds of trees on its 
long rolling plains and dull red hills rcnders it remarkably uninteresting 
and unattractive to any one beholding it for the first time. The names 
of plants, therefore, cannot be expccted to hâve found their way 
extensively into the popular book of forcible phrases and neat and 
compact sententious sayings. Still the natives hâve found "Tongues 
in trees," as well as **Books iu the running brooks," and **Sermous in 
stones" above alluded to, though they are not very numerous. The 
plants that are principally spoken of are the banana, the fig-tree, the 
mango, the ambiàty^* the rice plant, the sugar-cane, the vine, the arum, 
the pigeon-pea,t and a few creepers. The rice plant, of course, is the 
most important of ail, as its beautifully white grains form the chief 
article of food. There are numerous proverbs in which an allusion to 
this occurs. We can only mention one or two, thus : 

**There are many plants, but it's the rice that's sweet." 
The grain is first sown in small beds, then the young plants are 
transplanted into larger ones, where they quickly take root and flourish. 

So 

*'Love is like a young rice-plant, it will grow if removed ;" 
which proverb, as may be seen, can be turned to either a good or bad 
use. 
Again : 

''The idie fellow who wants much and seeks little does not plant the first 
rice." 

He wants more than he will take the trouble to seek. The diligent, 
on the other hand, sows in spring and duly reaps in autumn, for 

**One measure was sown, and a hundred were reaped." 
When harvest comes, there is a scène of smiling plenty in the vast 
plain west of the Capital ; 

**The ripe rice in the great plain, though ail do not own it, ail can see it. 

And when the crops are reaped and brought home, every one rejoices, 
and the hungry think of nothing but taking their fill, 

•*Like the lad who saw winnowed rice, it*s *Pour it out.* " 

The banana is often stunted and dwarfed for want of good soil and 
plenty of water. Such an one is not a very valuable possession, for 

''A slender banana with a few ripe fruits is difficult to speak of to one 's 
friends.'* 

The pigeon-pea enables an independent and perhaps surly fellow 

to say : 

"l'm like the pigeon-pea in red earth : if you don't like me, the silkworm 
does." 

This shrub forms the principal food of the silkworm in some parts, 
and hence is of considérable value, though the red earth in which it 
grows does give it a dirty appearance. The bark of a tree out east is 
used as a dye, and the people say : 

**Don't bring eastwards the nàto bark," 
for that would be like **Bringing coals to Newcastle." 

With thèse few spécimens of proverbs in which plants are named, we 
pass on to some of those containing a référence to animais ; and hère 
we must beg leave to linger a little longer, as they will afFord greater 

* Vcmonia appendiculata^ Less. 1 Caj'anus indicusj Spreng. — £ds. 
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scope for illustration. Even thèse are not nearly so numerous as in 
many lands ; but what there are of beasts, birds, and fishes in the 
country hâve afforded its keen-eyed and sharp-witted inhabitants 
abundant materials for comparison and simile. The ox, the sheep, the 
dog, the wild-cat, and the pig ; the crocodile and the lizard ; the eel 
and shrimp, with the locust and other kinds of insects. are the créatures 
that most frequently appear in proverbial forms of speech. Let us 
refer to some of them. The horse and the donkey, perhaps. ought to 
receive our first attention. But they are only comparatively récent 
introductions, and, as a matter of fact, the proverbs hâve not much to 
say about them. Indeed they say nothing at ail about the latter. As 
yet Neddy has a royal time of it. We do not mean to imply that he is 
associated with royalty, for he is beneath its notice. In this land we 
hâve no princes riding on asses. The idea we wish to convey is that 
his excellency leads the life of any despotic king. He is ridden very 
seldoin, and even then he has pretty much his own way. This is not the 
life of a costermonger's donkey, — far from it. There he is, heedlessly 
browsing in the narrow pathway, and it's woe be to any who ventures 
to interfère with his meal, for his heels are always ready to resent an 
insuit. He eats in the day and brays in the night. What can he want 
more ? 

We only know of three proverbs about the horse. One is : 

**The simpleton is like a Betsileo, he salutes a horse." 
When first seen by the Betsileo, they evidently thought it some ail- 
powerful brute, to whom it was advisable to show becoming révérence. 
What horses there are in the island are mostly in and about the Capital. 
Some are récent importations, and are good-looking serviceable animais 
enough, but the majority are the offspring of the first-comers and are sadly 
deteriorated. They are certainly an odd lot, and some of the riders 
are not much better. One of the sights of tbe city is the Antananarivo 
cavaliers out on a gala day : for the garments they wear, the steeds they 
ride, and the ways they ride them are ail as delightfuUy diversified as can 
possibly be imagined. Comparisons are odious, or we might enlarge. 
We sometimes wonder that no more proverbs about horses are in exist- 
ence. There surely should be one like this : 

**He dances like an Antananarivo nag,** 
only it has not yet come under our notice. For ail the good points 
of a horse are as nothing in the estimation of many if he cannot toss his 
mane, curvet about, and prance proudly in the midst of a grand' 
procession, the admired of ail admirers. 

There is much said about the ox, the one animal for which the 
island is justly celebrated. He is mentioned upwards of a hundred 
times, either dead or alive, in the proverbs in our own possession, — and 
no wonder. Savage and frée on the far distant wilds and in the inac- 
cessible depths of the forest, herded by thousands on the nearer and 
well-known feeding-grounds, on sale at every market, feeding to 
bursting in the village cattle-pen, drummed into the town at the 
Annual Festival at the head of a proud and joyful troop of rustics, 
killed, feasted on by every one, he is closely bound up with the very 
life of the people. See what happens to him at times when he is 
unsuspectingly grazing in the forest ; 
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"The wild ox is struck with a spear, because the Sakalava lie in wait for 
him.*' 

Those that roam in the more accessible parts of the forest hâve ail 

their respective owners. It is said that 

*'The oxen in the forest are niany, but those with sharp ears are the 
Queen's;** 

for thèse royal beasts hâve their ears clipped in a peculiar way to distin- 
guish them from ail others. 

There is a white bird hère (an egret)* that is scarcely ever seen except 
in the neighbourhood of the grazing cattle, so when any person bas got 
into a permanent position, he is spoken of as being 

"Made an egret that does not leave the oxen." 
Again : 

**Do not make a tsingàla\ to know your own ox/' 
which opposes selfishness, and refers to the tiny insect in some waters 
that is so fatal to the thirsty herds. Oxen are often employed to tread 
and break up the clods in the rice-grounds and thus prépare them for 
sowing. But the driver is admonished in : 

**Drive an ox with a long tail. and get bespattered with mud." 

Next we bave a picture of the poor beast being dragged to death, 
with a struggling company of villagers in front and a hooting tribe 
behind : 

**The only rope in the village : it is tightened by the ox and pulled by the 
men.*' 

The exécution over, the cutting up begins, when perhaps the wide- 

awake operator remembers that 

**To be stingy in cutting up is to hâve stinking méat.*' 
This refers to the custom of cutting off the offal, or allowing the poor 
children who crowd round the carcase to do so. Thèse are already 
armed with a sharp knife and dirty bag, into which to pop their 
prizes. 

We might go much further, as the proverbs are légion that refer to 
the méat of this king of the Malagasy beasts, but time and space 
forbid. Suffice it to say that some of what is not sold or presented 
to friends in a formai way at the Annual Feast is eut up into strips and 
hung up in the house for future use, and there it hangs and bangs for 
many a month until it is spoken of perhaps as 

"Dried strips of méat covered with soot, only the name of beef remains." 

The native sheep hâve little wool, and are not highly valued ; but 
their large fat tails are esteemed a delicacy, of which, however, one 
can eat too much. Hère is a poor man that bas had just a little more 
than enough. He is surely in a bad way, for 

"He tums from a sheep's tail, and hâtes anything that swings.*' 
Changing the scène, we may as well quote 

**One leprous sheep spoils many." 

And now as to dogs. Proverbial allusions to dogs are almost as 
numerous as they are to cattle. Shall we invite you to go to them 
for a while, though we must own their company is not particularly 
inviting } The real native ! Are we at liberty to fully describe him ? 
We think not. We can only darkly hint at the thing he is, and let an 
adage or two suggest the rest, 

_^ ♦ Ardta bubulcus, Sav. f A species of water-beetle, — Eds, 
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The dogs of the Capital are a mixed breed, and there are some 
décent spécimens amongst them. But the dogs of the country, the 
out-and-out mongrels, the lean and hungry curs that roam through the 
land for food, and whine out doleful solos, or join in one concert of 
strange sounds at dead of night, the horrid créature that haunts the 
wayside butchers* stalls for blood and offal, and scratches up the graves 
of the poor for still more offensive food, the unhappy brutes that are 
kicked by ail when living, and are thrown into the ditch to taint the 
air when dead, — thèse are a far différent race. 

One Launce got sorely out of patience with the ill-favoured and 
ill-mannered puppy he had taken such pains to teach the proprieties, 
but had that worthy had the training and exhibition of one of thèse 
nondescript canine species, he must hâve lost it for ever ; and as for 
being willing to suffer for the dog's eccentricities, that would hâve been 
the furthest from his thoughts. But enough of uncomplimentary 
comments. Let a very little of what has been suggested come out in 
the following : 

"Don't stir up a dog to be tom by the boar.** 

**If its dogs that are fighting, let them, for they tear no clothes.'* 

**A stranger dog : coming he brings no joy, going he leaves no sorrow." 

"He's like a dog : has no friends to bury him when dead.*' 

**A dog' s bark : it isn't raight but fright ;" 
and so you would say if you saw him fleeing for his life on the approach 
of any stranger. 

**The dog is strong, but when fuU of blood, he lies in the road," 
at the mercy of any stranger. Some of the tamer species are always 
présent at the slaughtering of bullocks, and, after drinking their fill of 
the blood, go to sleep in the road, oblivious of ail the passers-by. 
Again : 

••Don't follow every one that carries a bag, like the old woman's dog." 
And says the man who securely fastens up his dog : 

*'It*s a dog's fastening : better let him die than get loose ;'' 
and truly the senseless and cruel way in which the poor beasts are 
sometimes tied testifies to the sincerity, if not to the humanity, of the 
speaker. 

The cats are of two kinds : the tame and the wild, the dweller in the 
house, and the prowler in the ditch. Thus : 

**The wild cat does what it will, and the tame one gets its tail eut off ;" 
which is a protest against unjust punishments. The former is the 
brindled cat, generally associated with witches and the black art. The 
belief in ail kinds of divination and sorcery is gradually passing away, 
but in the good old times — not so very old either — when **It was ail one 
to be a witch, and to be accounted one," few had the hardihood to hâve 
dealings with a cat. It was positively dangerous to be seen with poor 
pussy, not only for old women, but for aged members of the other sex, 
indeed for everybody, old or young. Even now suspicion attaches itself 
to any person who keeps a tabby cat in the house. There is scarcely 
any one who will do it. It still bears a bad character, and occasions 
the saying : 

"A little one well known, like a tabby cat." 
Some cats are often disliked ; not the poor only, but many other folks 

say: 
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**I won't buy a cat, for ît's always begging." 

Here's a glace at piggy. Oft banished from the neighbourhood of 
the Capital as a troublesome unclean beast, yet careless of adverse 
criticism, indépendant, quarrehome, and impudent still ; 

•*A pig fight : a gnint or two settles it.** 
Not much to fear there. 

Then look at the rat, which swarms in almost every house. 

"A rat falling down the wall : the fall is bad enough, but the jeering is worse." 

The walls of the houses are low and rough, and a startled rat will often 
try and scale one. He frequentry succceds and gains the shelter of the 
thatch, but if he be thoroughly frightened and in too much of a hurry, 
down he cornes again amidst the derisive shouts of the assembled company. 
This suggests a bad trait in the native character which we shall meet with 
again. Want of success and conséquent trouble too often awake in their 
bosom the opposite of pity. But let the rat furnish two more proverbs : 

'*Like two rats meeting on a narrow beam : it's '£ach save his own life.* ** 
And a worse case : 

**A rat tired of life : he passes under the chin of the cat.*' 

Then learn a lesson from a tiny relative of his : 

**Don't do like the mouse, gethit before you jump." 

But leave now the close and stifling house, and get a little fresh air, 
Walk along by the side of the neighbouring marsh. Hear the frogs 
croaking in chorus there, and take a peep at them. There*s surely a 
toad in their company, and the adage has it : 

"Like a toad* among the frogs : the big one is the fool." 
See that fellow jump ; isn't he just 

**Likeafrog: he squatted dowa like an old man, and leaped up like a 
young one." 

Turn anon to the adjacent rice-fields. Look how rapidly the men 
are digging with the spade, and turning up the ground, and see the 
lizards scampering out of their way. They are 

'•Lizairds in the turned-up field : it's 'Each take care lest his tail is eut off.' " 

Then there are the locusts, many kinds of which are referred to in the 
proverbs. They skip about from place to place, and sometimes corne 
with a bang against your face. The destructive swarms from the west 
bave not yet appeared, but when they do begin to show themselves, ail 
will be excitement, and every one will try to make hay while the sun 
shines, remembering that 

*'The locusts don't lie twice at the gâte." 
People will then gather ail they can, expecting to make many a hearty 
meal from what they do not sell or give away to their friends. They 
are esteemed a great delicacy by the natives, indeed what a frog is said 
to be to a Frenchman, so is a locust to a Malagasy. We bave not yet 
tried the dainty dish, and don't know when we shall make the experiment. 
Only fancy, fried or stewed locusts I well, well, we hâve no need. Of 
ail the blessings we mortals enjoy, diversity of taste is not the least. And 
while tastes differ, our friends are quite at liberty to relish unenvied 
their choice and favourite morsels. 

Many of the birds gladly welcome the arrivai of the locusts. There 
is the ravenous and delighted kibbbo,\ 

^ - I 111 I -III— ■- II- -r 

♦ The batrachian referred to in the proverb is, however, a species of tree-frog (saobakàka)^ 
which of course lives also in the water. — Eds. 
t A species of bustard-quail {Turnix ntgn'collts), — £ds. 
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'*The kibobo in the midst of the locusts : he hasn't yet had enoughi and he 
knows not what to do'* 

with his sudden and plentiful windfall of food. But every kind of 
locust is not edible. There is one gorgeously marked fellow called the 
dog's locust, which smells so offensively as to justify the saying : 

•*ïhe dog's locust : even its owner dislikes it,*** 
alluding to the disappointed way in which he drops it from the mouth 
after having seized it in sport. It is a heavy insect that can fly but a 
very short distance, and its movements generally are so slow and clumsy 
that awkward and dilatory people are sometimes compared to it : 

**The dog*s locust : it creeps when young, and creeps when old." 

Winding itself along the ground, or lying motionless sunning itself 
in the summer sun, is the harmless snake that fréquents the rice-fields 
and marshy places and feeds on the smaller frogs and lizards ; or it may 
be one of those that hunt for larger prey, and are not quite so innocuous. 
When an unexpected meeting takes place, it is often a case of 

**The snake and the man : they are both afraid." 

In not a few of the lakes and rivers dwells the great enemy of man 
and beast, the much dreaded crocodile. He is the subject of many a 
waming word spoken around the hearth at home, where he is far enough 
away ; or by the camp fire near the teeming water*s side, where he is 
often unpleasantly near. 

**There is no beast like the crocodile." 

**The hungry crocodile whose mouth can't be shut by a charm," 

and 

**Doesn't choose what he swallows," 
but takes everything that comes in his way. A courageous and daring 
Waterton may leap on the back of a crocodile, and hold fast by its finny 
claws, but no Malagasy would venture on so foolhardy a trick. They 
prefer to keep at a respectful distance whilst any signs of life and energy 
remain. Some even try to propitiate the monster : 

**A salutation to a crocodile : it is not love, but fear." 
But there is often no getting out of his way, for 

"If you go up stream, you'll be eaten by the crocodile, if you go down, 
you*ll be eaten by the cayman." 

Pray hâve a care. If he once gets hold of you there's no hope, ail is 
over ; you hâve indeed 

**Got into the clutches of the crocodile." 
Remember 

**The man who went fishing, and got fished by the crocodile." 
And if you do hâve to cross the river, bear in mind that 

**When many cross, they are not eaten by the crocodile ;*' 
and so do your best to distract his attention if you cannot always give 
him a wide berth. 

Except this voracious and notorious créature, but few occupants of 
the deeps or shallows hâve found their way into the proverbs ; we mention 



♦ This is a striking instance of a créature possessed of what Mr. Wallace calls 'warning 
colours.' The valàlanambôa is a large locust, with a slow heavy flight, and possessed of most 
showy colours. The body is yellow, âe wing-covers green, and the wings very bright crimson. 




from its enemies— even the dog dropping it from its mouth in a disappointed way, and its 
bright colours are probably a waming to them not to attempt an attack.— Eds. 
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two of them only — the eel and the shrimp, the one fumishing a dainty 
dish for the few, and the other a savoury sauce for the many. 

The simpleton who has got himself into great trouble for the sake of 
a very small advantage is said to be 

"Killed by a little food, like an eel." 
But the man who has his wits about him, and can look ahead says : 

**The eers a delicacy : but I won't make a bait of my tongue." 
Again, any good thing that goes a long way is said to be 

**Like shrimps : there's one cover (to the pot), bnt two servings of sauce 
(in it)." 
But 

"Because you've one cooking of shrimps, don't think you*ll never want for 
something to eat with your rice." 

And now, before we leave this part of the subject, let the birds suggest 
some wise sayings. There right before us, and almost under our very 
feet, are the strutting chanticleer and his wife Dame Partlet with her 
brood of chicks, ail demanding to speak a few words for them and 
theirs. But they can't cackle them ail hère. For old acquaintance sake 
we will listen to a few proverbs respecting them. Hère is 

"A cock chuckling to a hen : it isn't the food he finds her, it's the honour 
he pays her." 
And yonder there are 

**Alany cocks within the fence, and they ail want to crow." 
"Ah 1" says a careful soûl, 

**Better hâve a cock that doesn't crow than one that gets taken by the cat," 
There*s a would-be mother in trouble : 

**A hen with an addled egg : she's for ever going in and coming out.*' 
And look, there' s an old fellow takes it. He has secured a fine prize ; 
to him it will prove a most delicious morsel. So he cooks it, and 
having sat himself down to eat it, can think of the children and nothing 
else until ail is done. But 

"Don't do like the old man with the addled eggt who doesn't turn round 
to his children again." 

We will leave him to his selfishness, and think of expressing pleasure 
in another fashion. If we will but learn it, the little chick that is 
quenching its thirst there teaches us the lesson : 

"When the chicken drinks water, it lifts up its head." 
Writing of chickens reminds us of our own proverb in a new dress : 

"Don t décide before God, like the woman with the sitting hen." 

Of the proverbs that other birds hâve helped to make we can mention 
but one or two : 

**To see the gay-coloured guinea-fowl, and throw away the familiar house 
fowl," 
suggestive of the old fable again : 

««Better hâve a tame duck by the neck than a wild one on the wing ;" 
and 

**Like a tame duck : it has wings but can't fly." 

An ungenerous close-fisted man is often called 

•*A big goose with a little egg,** 
And a lady who is not an adept at walking is somewhat rudely, but no less 
truly, said 

**ïo waddle like a goose." 

The white-throated crow bears a bad character, for 

**Although the birds are many, it's the crows thatate the earth-nuts.'' 
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The tàkatra (tufted umbre)* is a bird of evil omen, and scarcely a 
good Word is said for him. He is, indeed, an artful customer, though 
he does look so solemn and innocent. He is very sober and quiet by 
the side of the water, and seems as if lie could not do a wicked deed. 
But he has his own thoughts about the easy unsuspecting prey he spies 
there, and is patiently waiting a good chance to seize it. People who 
are less simple than they appear are 

**Like the takatra by the side of the lake : not asleep but thinking." 

Again we hâve : 

**l'he kestrel doesn't hover for nothing : there*s something there ;" 
often used to suggest a selfish object in questionable proceedings. 
And: 

**ïhe kite and other birds : they are ail in one place, but they hâve différent 
desires.** 

Then for the little birds, let two références suffice : 

"A lark*s meal : it*s picked up on the road ;" 
and : 

**The old woman that chased the young lark : 'twas *I am here^ but it is 
there: ** 

J. A. HOULDER. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO MATERIA MEDICA. 

THE following are some of the most important articles in European 
Pharmacy with their médicinal properties ; and where the articles 



themselves are not to be had, substitutes for them procurable 
gascar are mentioned. 



in Mada- 



European Drug. 



Properties. 



Substitute and remarks. 



Coffee. 
Tea. 



Antispasmo- 
dic; stimulant. 
Stimulant. 



Coffee is now cultivated, and is to be had in 
many parts of Madagascar. 

There has as yet been no attempt to cultivate 
tea in Madagascar, but as regards country and 
climate there seems to be no reason against 
its introduction. Probably suitable places for 
its g^owth might be found to the south or east 
of Ankàratra. 



• Scopui umbretta, Gm. -EdS. + The sorbhitra {Alauda hova^ Hartl.).— Eds, 
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European Drug. 



Properties. 



Substitute and remarlu. 



Cocoa. 
Turmeric. 


Stimulant ; 

nutritions. 
Stomachic. 


Cardaraoms. 


Stomachic. 


Ginger. 


Stomachic ; 
sialogogue. 


Stramonium. 


Narcotic. 


Tobacco. 


Narcotic. 


Capsicum. 
Sarsaparilla. 


Stimulant ; 

stomachic. 
Alterative. 


Onions. 
Lettuce. 


Stimulant ; 

stomachic. 
Narcotic. 



Carrot. 
Pomegranate. 

Tamarind. 



Demulcent. 

Astringent ; 
anthelmintic. 

Purgative. 



The French priests hâve introduced a plant 
called Kpènat as a substitute for tea. Ils 
action on the body is similar to that of tea, 
but its peculiar scent is at first somewhat 
unpleasant. 

There is also an epiphytic orchid (a 
species of Angrœcum) found in the forests, 
an infusion of which acts like tea or Epènat. 
Its Malagasy speci6c name 1 do not koow. 
It is one of the hàzomiàvona, by which 
name ail parasitic and epiphytic plants are 
designated. The Malagasy occasionally use 
it instead of tea, as do the people in Mauritius, 
where it is known as Fahame or Bourbon tea, 

Cocoa might also be cultivated where coffee 
is found to grow. 

Turmeric is found hère, and is known as 
Tàmotàtno, 

Longoza* is the native name of the Mada- 
gascar cardamom. It grows wild and is 
found abundantly to the east of the large 
forest. 

This is known as Sàkamalao or Sàka^ 
rwo, This and the two preceding ones are 
procurable in the native markets. They, and 
also the turmeric, are cultivated. 

This is very abundant and is known as 
Ramiàry.\ 

Extensively cultivated throughout Mada- 
gascar* Its native name is Paràky, 

Much cultivated and eaten as a condiment 
with food. Its native name is Sakay, 

In the forests there is a plant belonging 
to the Nat. Ord. Smilacese, which may be 
used instead of the Jamaica Sarsaparilla. 
Its native name is Avaotra.X 

Introduced, and becoming extensively cul- 
tivated. 

The médicinal lettuce is very bitter, but the 
sweeter and less narcotic variety has been 
introduced, and is now being cultivated 
as a salad vegetable by the natives. They 
call it Salàdy (Fr. salade), 

Introduced. Cultivated in and near Anta- 
nanarivo and can be bought in the market. 

Introduced. Cultivated in and around An- 
tananarivo for the sake of its fruit, which can 
be bought in the markets. 

The Tamarind is found in abundance in 
the western parts of the island. Its native 
name is Madtro, 



* Amomum Daniellii, Hook. fil. f It is the Datura Taiula^ L., and D» alba, Nées. 

The former is extremely common, the latter (with a white corolla) less so. % SmiUvi 
JCrauuiana, Meissn. — £ds. 
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Euiopean Drug. 



Properties. 



Substitute and remarks. 



Marsh Mal- 
low. 



CottOD. 



Ëmoliient ; 
demulcent. 



Pepper. 



Indian Hemp. 
Figs. 



Used in medi* 
cine chiefly 
for making 
collodion. 

Stimulant. 



Narcotic. 
Miid purga- 
tive. 



Calumba.f 



Quassia. 



Gentian. 



Horse- radish. 
Cinchona. 



Tonic; demul- 
cent. 

Tonic. 



Tonic. 



Antiscorbutic; 

rubefacient. 
Tonic ; anti- 

periodic. 



The Fiàndrilavénona* a common weed 
in Antananarivo, lias similar properties tothe 
Marsh Mallow, and is very useful for poul- 
tices. An excrescence like a Brazil nut 
growing on the H6fika^\ a climbing plant 
found in the forests, is also used by the 
Malagasy for poultices. 

Cultivated throughout Madagascar, and 
known by the name of Làndihàzo, 



Grows in the forests, and might easily be 

cultivated. Its fruit is plentiful in the native 

markets, and is known by the name of Vha- 

tnfériféry.X It is related to the Cubebs pepper. 

Its native name is Rongony, 

The Aviàvy fruit (an indigenous species of 
fig) is eaten by the natives, but the £uropeans 
hâve introduced the médicinal plant Ficus 
carica into Imèrina, where it is becoming 
cultivated. Its fruit is sometimes sold in 
the markets, and is knowii as Aviàvint- 
hazàha (i.e. *Foreigners* ^^^ 

A species of Calumba (the médicinal plant) 
grows in the forests, but its native name is 
I unknown to me. 

From several species of Simaruba. The 
wood of the tree called Belàhy^ a species of 
Simaruba (?), may be used instead of the médi- 
cinal Quassia : and so too the wood of the trees 
called Alakamisy and Varongimànitra, 

A species of Gentian is said to hâve been 
used by Dr. Davidson some years ago, but I 
do not know its native name. 

This has been successfuUy grown by one or 
two of the Ëuropeans in Antananarivo. 

The Cinchona might be successfuUy culti- 
vated. There are a few spécimens of the plant 
in Antananarivo. .A tonic (if not also antipe- 
riodic) medicine equal to Cinchona in the 
treatment of malarial diseases we may find in 
the lately introduced Eucalyptus, which the 
natives are beginning to appreciate and to 
plant in increasing quantity. The Eucalyptus 
has one advantage over the Cinchona, namely 
that being more astringent and, to some ex- 
tent, antiseptic as well as stimulant, it will 
more quickly benefit diarrhaea or dysentery 
caused by malaria. 



♦ Malva crispa, L. f Varioua species of Dioscorea.—^DS. 

î The Calumba of commerce is brought from the Mozambique coast (from Madagascar 
too ?).— Eds. 
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Europcan Dnig.l Proporties. 



Substitutc and remarks. 



Sarsaparilla. 

Sassafras. 

Indian-ball. 

Maie fern. 
Spanish fly. 



Sago. 



Arrowroot. 



Alterative. 

Stimulant ; 

sudorific. 

Astringent. 



Anthelmintic. 
Vesicant. 



Salep. 
Castor-oil. 



Aloes. 



Demulcent ; 
nutritions. 



Demulcent ; 
nutritions. 



Demulcent ; 
nutritions. 

Mild purga- 
tive. 



Purgative. 



The native plant known as Fanôry* roay 
be used instead of Sarsaparilla. 

The plant known as Avôzo may be used 
in place of this. 

Most useful in dysentery and diarrhœa. I 
hâve heard of a plant which grows in the 
forests which I suspect is identical with this. 

Ihe Malagasy call this plant Atnfànga" 
làhy, 

(jood blisters may be raised by the local 
application of the crushedyV^jA leaves of a 
plant called TàngotramMabé^ which grows 
m marshy ground. The juice of the Sôngosô- 
ngo^Euphorbia spiendens, Bojer) may also be 
used, but this is not so good as the former. 
There is a species of Cantharisf said to be 
found in the S.W. of Madagascar, which 
can sometimes be bought in the markets. It 
is about 5/8in. long, and i/8in. broad, has 
purplish-green wing-sheaths covering a pair 
of brown membranous wings, thorax brownish 
yellow, head nearly as large as the thorax, 
but the cross bands on the médicinal Cantha- 
ris are wanting. 

Sago will probably figure rather prominently 
in the future among the exports of Madagas- 
car, as the palm from which it is procured 
grows plentifully along the east coast. 

Introduced, and cultivated at Tamatave, 
and probably also elsewhere on the east coast. 
It might wih profit be more extensively culti- 
vated. J 

The orchids most suitable for salep are to 
be found in boggy ground. 

European castor-oil may be bought some- 
times in the markets under the name of Tse- 
ro-bazàha. Castor-oil is also manufactured 
by the natives from the Ricinus communis^ L. 
{Tànatànamà7iga\ which is very common in 
ail parts of the country. The native castor- 
oil varies much in strength 

Aloes of very good quality can be bought 
in the markets. The natives call the plant 
Vàhona, but the dried juice they call 
Aloesy, having learned the use of the juice 
from European s. 

G. W. Parker. 



♦ Gamphocarpus fruttcosus, R.Br. f I hâve secn this in abundance on a species 
of-^/mcKiw inSouth-eastBetsileo.— R.B. (Ed.) _,.. ..,.■,.. j- 

t The Tacca finnatifida, Forst., from which the Tahiti arrowroot is obtained, is tndtgenous 
tp Madagascar, and is found in almost ail parts of the island. Its native name is Tavolo, It 
is cultivated and subspontaneous in Mauritius, where it is known as TavouL—^HS. 
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A MALAGASY MATERIA MEDICA. 

THE following is a list of diseases, etc., with their native remédies. 
It will be seen from it Ihat, as might be expected, the Malagasy 
are herbalists. Though many of their remédies are useless, yet there is 
some wheat among the chafF. In the following ail except native remé- 
dies are excluded, or if European drugs are mentioned, it is only to 
show the peculiarly native use of them. 

Sprains and dislocations,— Y ox sprains and dislocations the wood of the 
Màrovélo (a tree) is scraped and used as a drink. 

Broken hones. — Splints are applied made of split bamboos, etc. 

Colic,—T\\^xooX.oi\\iQAtsôro is chewed, and the saliva swallowed ; or 
the leaves of the Voanantsindrana (Cape-gooseberry) are pounded and 
used as a drink. The Làvaràvina is also used. 

^^^^«/j^r^j*.— Soot, or the scrapings of an ox-horn, or iron filings, are 
applied to the sore. The Nxfinakànga"* (a creeping plant), and the 
Sàfintotozîtnamry (a creeping plant), are made into a drink and used 
also. The Cape Lilac leaves are boiled with alum and used as a wash. 

(Accidentallyj drinking a isingàla (a deadly water insectj, — Soot is put 
in water and drunk. **IIàrakàra*' is also used. 

Gonorrhœa, — The V6afotsy\ leaves, or any bitter-tasted plant, boiled in 
water and used as a drink ; or a warm water vapour-bath. 

Indigestion, — T\i^ lanantànanaX fruit boiled in water and used as a 
drink. Songoshngo {Euphorbia splendens, Bojer), Vàhivoraka, and the 
root of the Virlvy are also used. The Songosongo and the Vahivo7'aka will 
kill if used in any but small doses. The Virovy is said to be purgative. 

Boils and abscesses.— VoMVidi^à. rice and chillies applied as a poultice. 
The wood of the Hofika scraped and pounded. The leaves of the Vori- 
r-àm'naW eut into thin slices, and the leaves of the Fântsinakoholâhy broiled 
over a fire, and used as poultices. 

Dropsy and ascites, — Vàafotsy leaves boiled in water and used as a drink. 

Small-pox,- Fowl diet. The Fantfitra and the leaves of the Vôasà- 
ry (Lemon) are boiled together in an earthen pot and used as a vapour 
bath. The Fantfitra is equally a protection against small-pox if a bit of 
it is tied to a pièce of string and worn hung round the ueck ; of course you 
must not be vaccinated ! 

Measles and chicken-pox.'-'The entire plant of the Taimbbrontsil6za% 
is pounded, boiled in an earthen pot, and then used as a vapour- bath. Or 
a fowl is eut up and treated in the same way as Taitnborontsiloza. 

Whitlow, — The sweet-potato is scraped, or the dried rind of the mallow 
is dried and scraped, and used as poultices. Or the root of the Héry^\ 
is rubbed on the finger-end. Also alum and chillies in water are used as a 
poultice. 

Eczéma.— ThQ leaves (?) of the Taimbàtsy are boiled and used as a 
wash for the skin where affected. 

Chancre.^One part iron slag, two parts chewed sugar-cane. Thèse are 
pounded, chewed, then burned and used as a poultice, or as ointment with 
lard. Or expressed Lemon juice is used as a wash. 

Syphilitic fleshy tumours : condytoma, etc. — The leaves and root of the 
Andraisdat or the leaves of the Antshintsbina\X (a small composite 
plant), or the leaves of the Zàhana,%% or the whole plant of a Làvarâ- 



* A species of Commelyna. f Aphloia theœformis^ Benn. J Jairoéha CurcaSj L. 
Il Cissxmpelos Pareira^ L. \ Chen^odium ambrosioides^ L. fh A kind of Solanum, 
î Emiha ciirina^ DC. }§ Phyllarthron Bojeriananty DC— R.B. (Ed.) 
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vinay* bruised and used as poultices. Also the leaves and root of the 
Tsiavàramonina and Andraisôa are boiled together and the water drunk. 
The leaves and root of the Bongo are also used. Also the entire plant 
Màhatanàndo* (a kind of sundew) is boiled in water and the infusion drunk. 
Tsingàtsa is said to be the most efficacious remedy for tety, 

Itch. — The D\ngadîngana\ leaves are pounded and used as a poultice ; 
or the leaves of the -4 «^àz/^^ârz/aj are boiled and used as a wash ; or the 
root of the Tambîtsy, or leaves of the Harongana}^^ are pounded and used 
as poultices. 

Nè^^/e-ras/i.— The jRtadrta^ra^ is put into water and used as a vapeur 
bath. 

Scurf on the head. — The Moita is boiled in water, or an oxgall is 
mixed with water, which is then used as hair-wash. 

Toothache.—PÀMm, ginger, soot, chillies, tobacco, and sulphate of copper. 
Any one or more of thèse is used in plugging the hole in the tooth, the 
ginger being used first. 

Hiccough. — The patient is startled by any sudden noise or movement. 

Dysentery, — Chips of the Vâlombôdipôna (rosewood tree ?) ; leaves and 
wood of Vôlombôrona ; leaves of Harongana. Any of thèse boiled in 
water and drunk. 

Diarrhœa* — The leaves of the Harongana^ or Vbanbnoka^^ or Guava 
boiled in water and drunk. 

Ciits andbleeding wounds,—Zozoro\\ bumed to ashes and applied to 
the buttocks. 

Rheumattsm and ^ertostttis.—The leaves of the S6dtfà/ana:XX or the 
entire plant Fàndrotràranay pounded, soaked in cold water early in the 
mornïngt and used as a poultice. Rbhana (rheumatism) is also the term 
used to describe the state of a child which ought to be able to walk alone 
but does not. The remedy for the child's disease consists in burying him in 
sand up to the waist in order to frighten him into moving his legs. 

Carbuncle*—T\ïe Fotsiavàdika is burned and made into an ointment 
with lard. 

Sudden faintness,— Onions, turmeric, and spirit ; the two former pounded 
and then the spirit added. 

Drinking tadfoles accident ally,So2ip scraped, made into suds with 
water, and drunk. 

iSV?/*^ /^j5.— Sait chewed and allowed to flow over the sore. Also Banana 
leaves dried, burned, sprinkled with suet, and used as a poultice. 

Shooting neur algie pain. — Iron filings both drunk and used as a poultice. 

Leprosy on the skin, —The juice of the Tsivoangwy%% squeezed out upon 
the skin. A green grasshopper killed> its head taken off, and its eggs 
squeezed out upon the skin. The entire plant Ariândro.^** 

Sun-burningy yr^C/è/^j*.— Sulphur and lard used as an ointment. The 
resin from the Mange tree, or the juice that exudes from any kind of wood 
used as fuel, rubbed on the face. 

Any disease which attacks an infant! — Froç soup. The animal from 
which this soup is made is a large brown tree-frog, about 4in. long, called 
saobakàka, the spécial eflficacy of which seems to be due to the scarcity of 
the animal. 

Swollen eye-lids.^lhe swuUen eye is gently beaten with the corner of a 
cloth. This acts on the homœopathic principle that **Like cures like,*' as 
the swelling is supposed to be due to a slap from a ghost's wing. 

* Droseru ramentacea^ Burch. f Piiadia dodonaœfolia^ Steetz. % Agauria salictfolia^ 
Hook. fil. Il Haronga madagascariensts^ Choisy. § A species of Philippia. % A kind 
of Ficus. tt A species of Lyperus. t| A kind of Bryophyllum, §§ A kind of 

Solanum, *** Pterocaulon Bojerit Baker. — ÈDS, 
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A small thorn entering the ^^^.— The soft stalks of the Anamàmy^* 
and the Fandrotrarana,^ The closed eye is gently rubbed with either of 
thèse remédies. 

Headache,- The leaves of the Mafavé are smoked in a pipe. 

Feifer fespecially malaria). — For fever the entire plant of the Nifin- 
akànga or the Kiranjay is used ; or the entire plant or leaves of the 
Màfave are smoked ; or the leaves of the Landêmo (called also, Dadetno 
and Ndademo) are boiled and used as a drink. 

Intestinal round worms. — The Taimborontsiloza, ox Kodiadiamhoronay% 
or Kôtrokbtrohàto^X pounded and used as a drink. The fruit of the Vôata- 
ménaka is fried and pounded and eaten. The Tantèrakâla is said to be 
most efi&cacious in expelling the tapeworm. 

Sore throat,--T\ie entire plant either of the Anamamy or Fiandrila- 
venona is pounded, mixed with honey, and eaten. 

Jaundice,—Tuxmtx\Q. or rice boiled in milk and eaten, The leaves of the 
Vôankétsihétsy f or the entire plant of the Tsikobokob6ndanitra.\\ 

Cough. — Sanâtry scraped, some sraall fresh fish {Tàho) boiled, some 
ginger added, and used as a drink. 

Warts,- The lungs of an animal (usually of an ox) crushed and used raw 
as a poultice. 

For blistering remédies the following are used : the bruised fresh leaves of 
the Tango tramèàadé, or the juice of the Songosongo,% especially the variety 
with scarlet bracts, applied to the place where the blister is to be raised. 

G. W. Parker. 



THE MALAGASY "PASSIVES." 

THE following short article, including its title, was suggested by 
the very able and full **Study in the Malagasy Language'* by the 
Rev. L. Dahle, which appeared in the Annual for 1878.** In common 
with ail students of Malagasy who hâve read Mr. Dahle's valuable papers 
in the Annual, I feel indebted to him for his contributions to our 
knowledge of the language ; and I trust that he will find opportunity for 
giving us other *Studies* of a similar character in future numbers of this 
magazine, if not in some more permanent form. Mr. Dahle is not 
inclined to take anything for granted, but assuming an independent 
position, to a large extent proposes a complète reconstruction of Mala- 
gasy Grammar. For this, no less than for the gênerai excellence of his 
paper, our thanks are due to him. Europeans understand Malagasy far 
better than they did twenty years ago ; but many difficulties remain still 
unsolved, while probably not a few accepted théories will hâve to be 
modiiîed or to be given up. 

♦ Solanum ntgrumt L. f A creeping grass. § A kind of Oxalis. t A species of 

Stonecrop. || The common purslane. IT Euphorbia splendens^ Bojer. — EdS. 
•♦ Annual IV., pp. 77-105. 
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But not ail of them. Amongst other current théories with which Mr. 
Dahle is dissatisfied is that of considering a certain class of verbs as 
passives ; and as he advocates a view which seems to me to be false and 
calculated to mislead any one learning the language, I make bold to 
Write a few paragraphs in support of the position which he assails. 

It will be best to give Mr. Dahle*s own words about thèse so-called 
'^passives.** In supporting his division of verbs into **adjunctives'* and 
"sejunctives," he thus states the case : — 

**If, for instance, we dividc them into active and passive^ it will be 
found that adjunctive 'passives* are almost as active as the forms we are 
used to call active. Ho entiko hiany ny entanao is about as much active 
as : HUondra ny entanao hiany aho ; and we are quite iustified in transla- 
ting the one as the other : *I shall carry your burden. What is actually 
asserted in both cases is not what is to be done with the burden^ but 
what the speaker intends to do with it.* I do not, however, mean to 
deny that in some instances the context shows that the passive sensé is 
the prevailing one. When I say : Vonoin' olona io lehilahy io, it is, I 
think, clear that my intention is not to tell what people are doing, but 
what the man in question is subjected to, what he is suffering. 
Consequently the same form, having in both cases an adjunctive agent, 
may hâve a prevailing active or a prevailing passive sensé according to 
the context, or, in other words, that the form itself is pretty indefinite as 
to its active or passive sensé, and hardly can be classified as belonging 
exclusively to the one or other of the two. It is only when the agent is 
left out that we can without hésitation call it passive (e.g. kapohina izy^ 
hanarina io). In other cases it dépends on the context how far it is to 
be regarded as passive or not. The chief reason for regarding the 
adjunctive as passive would be that the object (generally called the 
subject) of such a sentence is put in the nominative case (e.g. novonoin* 
olona izy [not azy\) : but how little this proves is best shown by the 
imperatives of this so-called passive form (e.g. ento izy [not azyyj, where 
the active sensé is clear beyond doubt, but still the object is put in the 
nominative case. Upon the whole, I think that thèse imperatives, derived 
from what are called passive forms, and therefore called 'passive 
imperatives,* best prove how indefinite is the supposed passive character 
of the whole class. In languages with passive imperatives (as Greek 
and Latin), i.e. imperatives formed in analogy with passive forms, thèse 
imperatives hâve a passive sensé. But is that the case with the imperatives 
in Malagasy formed in analogy with the forms usually called passive 
hère ? Nothing of the kind. The imperative ento is clearly formed in 
analogy with the 'passive* entina, and is, like this, even capable of taking 
a suffix {ento-nao) ; but there is not a single trace of passivity in it. It is 
quite as active as the corresponding 'active imperative' /«//(?«^rà. In fact the 
active tendency of thèse 'passive imperatives* is so strong, that if a verbal 
root has given birth to two verbs, an active and a neuter one (e.g. /«^'/jaw- 
gana and manangana)^ the 'passive imperative* from such a root is almost 
sure to keep to the active sensé in préférence to the neuter one (e.g. atsa- 
ngàno is jusc like manangàna as to its active character ; cf. misasa, mana- 
sa, sasao).^* 

* "Nearly the same opinion seems to be held by the Rev, W, E. Cousins. See { 95 in his 
Malagasy Grammar." 
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The above lengthy quotation complètes what Mr. Dahle has to urge 
against considering as passive the verbs which in ail Malagasy Grammars 
hitherto issued (English, French, and Norwegian alike) hâve always been 
treated as passives ; bnt a little fiirther on he somewhat incidentally but 
pithily summarizes his views by saying that **we hâve no forms invariably 
passive in Malagasy," and further, by calling them *'the forms availahle 
for expressing the passive y 

Before giving reasons for regarding the said forms as truly passive, 
there are one or two difficulties suggested by the foregoing passage 
about which a word or two may be helpful. 

To begin with, do Mr Dahle*s examples substantiate his own argu- 
ment ? He lays it down as an axiom that **it is only when the agent is 
left out that we can without hésitation call" one of the said forms 
''passive (e.g. kapohina izy^ hanarina io)^ Yet, a little before this we 
read : **In some instances the context shows that the passive sensé is the 
prevailing one. When I say : Vonoin* olona io olona io, it is, I think, 
clear that my intention is not to tell what people are doing, but what 
the man in question is subjected to, what he is suflfering." Of this there 
can be no doubt ; but, unless we are to understand that there is some 
**context'' not stated in the example given, which may be supposed to 
influence our thoughts and lead us to the conclusion arrived at, I am 
quite at a loss to understand the example. Taking it simply as it 
stands : VonoirC olona io lehilahy io^ what grounds hâve we for considering 
this as passive, which will not be equally good for ail such verbs ? And 
if it be true that '*it is only when the agent is left out that we can 
without hésitation call it pasive," how is it that we do not hesitate to 
consider this example {Vbnoin* olona io lehilahy io) as passive? Its 
agent is not left out, but expressed. The only différence between it and 
the other example {kapohina izy) is that the agent is given in the first 
case and left out in the second, and that the nominative is in the one 
case a common noun limited by a démonstrative pronoun {io lehilahy io) 
and in the other a personal pronoun (izy), This latter point of différ- 
ence is obviously immaterial. So that we are led to conclude, either that 
the axiom laid down is untrustworthy, and that we can without hésitation 
speak of one of thèse forms as passive even when the agent is expressed ; 
or that it is a mistake to say that we are thinking of what the man is 
subjected to when we say : VonoirC olona io lehilahy io ; unless indeed, 
as already suggested, we are to understand some context not stated in 
the example, in which case the example being incomplète becomes 
useless. This same example, by the way, comes in once more in a 
slightly altered form a little further on, but is used for a différent, not 
to say opposite, purpose. The présent {vonoina) is made past (novonoina), 
the agent is the same as before {olona), whilst the nominative {io lehilahy 
io) is substituted by the personal pronoun {izy) in order that its case may 
be more clearly seen. It is given as an illustration to show that no 
argument to prove the *'passivity" of a verb can be based on the fact 
that its object'is in the nominative case (of which more hereafter), and 
may therefore be regarded as in Mr. Dahle's estimation not passive at 
ail. He may not hâve intended this, but it is certainly a pity that some 
other example was not chosen, seeing that this one (for surely the change 
in tense would not affect it one way or the other) had been previously 
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used as an instance in which it was clearly seen to be passive. To say 
the least, this is slightly confusing. 

I think too that Mr. Dahle bas misunderstood the meaning of the 
passage in my brotber's Grammar to whicb be refers. It is true that 
Mr. Cousins gives as tbe Englisb équivalent of Hitako ny vorona^ 'I saw 
tbe birds/ ratber tban tbe inélégant and unidiomatic phrase *The birds 
were seen by me/ and further allows that either Hitako ny vorona or 
Nahita ny vorona aho might often be *'used atthe option of the speaker;" 
but he bas previously stated that "the Malagasy use passive verbs with 
far greater freedom than is allowed in English," and he proceeds to say 
that **the distinction between them appears to be that when the mina 
dwells more upon the agent and his act^ the active voice is employé d, but 
when the abject affected hy the ad forms the principal thought, the passive 
verb is more appropriately used." Hère the distinctions between the 
verbal forms as *active* and 'passive* is maintained. and an attempt made, 
though with apparent diffidence, to furnish the Englisb reader with a 
practical rule by which to regulate his choice of the one form or other. 
Probably the translation of a so-called 'passive* Malagasy verb into an 
*active* Englisb verb led Mr. Dahle to regard the Rev. W. E. Cousins as 
holding nearly the same opinion as himself. In fact, I feel convinced 
that it is mainly because we bave constantly to translate Malagasy 'pas- 
sives* into European * actives,* and vice versa, or cease to be idiomatic, 
that we are liable to be misled by them, and that but for this we should 
bave very little trouble. 

If the question were one simply afFecting idiomatic translation into 
another language, it would hardly be worth while to fill the pages of this 
Annual with articles on such topics ; nor is a discussion about mère 
names of much use. The only matter of any weight with me is : How 
shall we Europeans best understand the Malagasy way of speaking so as 
to speak most idiomatically ourselves .? 

Now the Malagasy préférence for the 'passive construction* where we 
should unhesitatingly use the active is undoubted, and is moreover very 
difficult for foreigners to acquire. After no little expérience in helping 
Europeans to master the language, I venture to say that the ability to 
use this 'passive construction* as the natives do is one of our most for- 
midable tasks, and one which a considérable proportion of Europeans 
never properly accomplish. As soon as we reach the island and begin 
to recognise what the natives say to us and to one another,. we leam a 
number of common sentences in daily use whose European équivalents 
would undoubtedly be expressed by active verbs. Didio ny hena we soon 
discover to be the Malagasy équivalent for Cut the méat ; Ampangotrahy 
ny rano for Boil the water ; Sasao ny lamba for Wash the clothes ; Ento ny 
seza for Bring the chair ; Lanjao ny vola for Weigh the money ; and so on 
ad libitum. In a short time our memories can command a goodly stock 
of such phrases, and, as we naturally at this early stage still think in our 
native tongue and not in the vernacular, the verbs in ail of thèse phrases 
are to us 'active.* But we are wrong in so regarding them. Mr Dahle, 
I know, says of Ento izy (which one would certainly render Bring it 
ratber than the more literal and more correct, but positively ugly, Be 
brought it) that "the active sensé is clear beyond doubt.** With ail 
déférence to him, I should say that the passive sensé is clear beyond 
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doubt. It is only its idiomatic équivalent in a European language that 
is active. In Malagasy it is purely passive. Endless mistakes more or 
less absurd and laughable arise from the European's natural tendency to 
regard such sentences as the above as 'active.' So long as he keeps to 
phrases learned from the natives, he is comparatively safe ; but when he 
îaunches out on his own account, and regarding the verbs as 'active,' 
begins to form sentences for himself, he is sure to go astray and will be 
in constant danger of transgressing Malagasy idiom. Whereas, if he 
recognises the *passive construction* of ail thèse verbs and thinks of 
them as passive, mentally translating Didio ny hena by Be eut the méat ; 
Ampangotrahy ny rano by Be hoiled the water^ and so on, he will find that 
more than half of his difficulty is over, and that he is learning to regard 
'action* from a Malagasy point of view. 

Such a mode of speech and thought may seem, nay must seem, strange 
and barbarous to us Europeans, but it comes natural enough to a Mala- 
gasy. Still it may be said that this is begging the question. Does the 
question then become simply that of one man's dictum against another's : 
Mr. Dahle saying that "the active sensé is clear beyond doubt," and I, 
or some one else, replying that *'the passive sensé is clear beyond 
doubt ?" I think not. The verbs in question, alike as regards construc- 
tion^ fomiy and sense^ answer to tbe character of a passive, and should 
therefore, it seems to me. be frankly recognised as such. 

What is a passive verb according to the usual définition ? It is not 
one "whose nominative represents the ohject of the action : as, pater 
amatur, the father is loved .^" or, put it in another way : "having that 
form as a verb by which the accusative of the active voice becomes the 
nominative" (e g. I caught the bail [accus, '] becoming the bail [nom,"] was 
caught by me); or : **a verb is in the passive voice when the subject of 
the verb stands for the real object of the action ; as, The table was 
struck by the boy." Thèse définitions hâve been taken almost at 
random from a well-known Latin grammar, from a standard English 
dictionary, and from one of the latest and best English grammars. 
The verbs in question are in perfect harmony with thèse 'marks* of a 
passive, the only peculiarity in Malagasy being that instead of expressing 
its agent by a préposition {a or ab in Latin, hypo, etc. in Greek, by in 
English, etc.), it employs a noun in regimine or a sufiix pronoun, which, 
until a more appropriate name is found for them, must be called 
ablatives. As we may say in English, using the active voice : The boy 
s trnck the tablij or using the passive: The table was stfuck by the boy; 
so may we say in Malagasy : Namely ny latabatra {accus, or obfect) 
razazalahy {nom. or subject), employing the active, or : Novelezin-drazaza- 
zalahy (agent) ny latabatra {nom. or subject of the verb, and ^real object of 
the actions' )f employing the passive. Mr. Dahle feels the force of 
this himself, since he grants that "the chief reason for regarding the 
adjunctive as passive would be, that the object (generally called the 
subject) of such a sentence is put in the nominative case." Exactly so ; 
and unless we are to alter our conceptions of what constitutes a passive 
verb, and are to introduce some new définition, this, at least to an 
English reader, is suflficient to show that the verb is passive. But Mr. 
Dahle adds, and unfortunately so, as it seems to me : "But how little 
this proves is best shown by the imperatives of this so-called passive 
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form (e.g. ento izy [not azy^) where the active sensé is clear beyond 
doubt, but still the object is put in the nominative." According to the 
old proverb that **what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander," 
one wonders why this imperative, whose nominative aiso represents 
the object of the action, and therefore fulfils the requirements of a 
passive verb, should not without hésitation be likewise considered a 
passive. As to the active sensé being clear beyond doubt, the very 
opposite seems clear to me. An idiomatic translation of it would be 
active, but the Malagasy form and thought are passive, and so would 
the literal translation be. The grammatical construction should 
therefore be allowed to settle that point. 

By regarding thèse verbs as true passives, in accordance with ordinary 
définitions, we easily see our way through what otherwise looks a 
diflSculty. Mr. Dahle points out **that if a verbal root has given birth 
to two verbs, an active and a neuter one (e.g. mttsangana and manangana\ 
the 'passive imperative' from such a root is almost sure to keep to the 
active sensé in préférence to the neuter one (e.g. aisangàno is just like 
manangàna as to its active character ;*' [?] **cf. misasa^ manasa, sasao.** 
But as neuter, or, as I should prefer to call them, m/ransùwe, verbs hâve 
no passive voice in other languages, and from their very nature cannot 
hâve (for a verb, whose distinctive feature is that **its action does not 
go beyond the doer" and consequently has no *object,' clearly cannot 
hâve as its nominative **the oèj'ec/ of the action), there is nothing 
peculiar in their absence from the Malagasy. Miisangana, mùasa, etc., 
being intransitive, hâve no ^passives,* but 'relatives* only {ùsanganana, 
isasana) ; manangàna^ manasa, etc., being transitive, in addition to the 
'relatives' {ananganana, anasanà) hâve the 'passives' atsangana^ imper. 
aisangàno ; sasana, imper, sasao, 

This introduces another question. Is there any tangible différence 
beyond that of mood between thèse passives when used as 'indicatives' 
and when used as 'imperatives' ? It is conceded that as regards the 
form, "the imperative ento is clearly formed in analogy with the 'passive' 
eniina, and is, like this, even capable of taking a suffix {ento-nao)*^ 
Then why not regard it as passive ? Because, Mr. Dahle urges, "there 
is not a single trace of passivity in it." This is certainly puzzling. 
Entina^ with the agent unexpressed, can without doubt be considered 
passive, as already allowed ; ento^ which is clearly formed in analogy 
with it, and is also without an agent, has not "a single trace of passivity 
in it ;" both forms moreover being used in harmony with the charac- 
teristics of a passive verb, and both expressing their agent in precisely 
the same manner, viz., either by a noun in regimine^ or by a suffix 
pronoun.* What an anomalous kind of verb this must be ! 

Yet ail the anomaly would cease if the 'passivity' could be detected. 
Is there, however, any real difficulty in detecting this ? In certain 
exceptional phrases there may be, and if we think only of translation, 
there always must be ; but speaking broadly, I maintain that the passive 
sensé is as obvions as it ever is in any language. What is not so obvious 

* An hour or so after writing the above I accidentall/;heard a Malac^asy say to another, after 
référence to some meetinc^ on the morrow : Ento ny itola ; to which the first one replied : 
HenHna {occdisiouaXLy xi&ea msie2L.à o{ ho eniina) ny vola, To him the passive sei^e of the 
imperative ^nto was clear enough, as evidenced by his reply. 
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to us Europeans is why the passive should be used instead of the active. 
When it is used, the sensé is easily seen. If a man says ; Miasa ny tant" 
mhariko aho, it is évident that he tells us what he doesto his rice-ground ; 
if, on the other hand, he says : Asaiko ny ianimbariko, it is equally 
évident that he tells us what his rice-ground has done to it by him, though 
both sentences might and probably would be rendered in English as 
active, Idtg my rice-ground, It is precisely the same with the impera- 
tives. If he utters the command to a servant : Miasà ny tanimhariko 
hianao fwhich he would not be likely to do unless wishing to be specially 
emphatic), it is certain that the command tells the servant what he is 
to do to the rice-ground ; while if he adopts the less direct, milder, but 
more usual command : Asao ny tanimhariko^ it is equally certain that his 
command tells what is to be done to the rice-ground, and by implication, 
though not stated, by the servant to whom the command is given. Dig 
my rice-ground would be the translation of both sentences. One has 
only to forget translation and think in Malagasy to feel the passive sensé. 
Over and over again, however, the natives prefer the passive construction 
where we should like the active, especially with imperatives. An active 
imperative bidding them Do ihis, Take that, Fetch the other, etc., sounds 
harsh and dictatorial to them, and they instinctively adopt the milder 
and less imperious Be done this, Be taken that, Be fetched the other, We 
Europeans believe in ordering the world about just as we believe too 
in working ourselves, in doing, in acting. The Malagasy believe in being 
ordered (unless by Europeans in opposition to their national prédilec- 
tions), and are bom to be led and ruled. They are not at ail anxious to 
do, act, but are quite content to leave things to be done by some one, or 
even le/t undone, Their language and natural disposition harmonize in 
this, as in other respects. 

Apologizing to Mr. Dahle for the liberty taken in freely criticizing his 
position, and assuring him that this has been done, not from any love of 
controversy, but because I feel that in this instance we should lose rather 
than gain by following his guidance, I must bring this article to a close. 
I trust that those who hâve had the patience to read it will find 
themselves not entirely unrewarded, and especially thaï any who were 
disposed to look upon Malagasy 'passives' with suspicion and to treat 
them as aliens may reconsider their views. Having, as I would fain 
believe, made out a reasonable case for themselves and established their 
claim to récognition, let us fully grant them their rights of citizenship 
and include them among properly enfranchised 'passives.' 

G. Cousins. 
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THE MAN-EATING TREE OF MADAGASCAR. 

THE folio wing is an extract from the South Australian Register, It 
is needless to say that such a phenomenon as the one described 
below is non est, 

"At the request of Dr. R. G. Jay of Willungo, we reprint the following 
description, read by him at a récent soirée held at the Willungo Instîtute, 
of a singular tree which is alleged to exist in the Island of Madagascar. The 
account is copied from the JVew York Worldy and is said to hâve been 
originally pubîished in Graefe and Walthers Magazine, of Carlsruhe, 
together with notes upon it by Dr. Omelius Fredlowski, to whom the letter 
of Carie Liche, the discoverer, from which the narrative is extracted, was 
addressed : — 

**The Mkodos are a very primitive race, going entirely naked, having 
only faint vestiges of tribal relations, and no religion beyond that of the 
awiul révérence which they pay to the sacred tree. They dwell entirely 
in caves hollowed out of the limestone rocks in their hills, and are one of the 
smallest races, the men seldom exceeding 56 inches in height. At the 
bottom of a valley (I had no barometer, but should not think it over 400 feet 
above the level of the sea), and near its eastem extremity, we came to a deep 
tam-like Iake about a mile in diameter, the sluggish oily water of which 
overflowed into a tortuous reedy canal that weat unwillingly into the recesses 
of a black forest composed of jungle below and palm above. A path 
diverging from its southern side struck boldly for the heart of the forbidding 
and seemingly impénétrable forest. Hendrick led the way along this path, 
I following closely, and behind me a curions rabble of Mkodos, men, women^ 
and children. Suddenly ail the natives began to cry *Tepe ! Tepe !' and 
Hendrick, stopping short, said *Look!* The sluggish canal-like stream hère 
wound slowly by, and in a bare spot in its bend was the most singular of 
trees, I hâve called it *Crinoida,* because when its leaves are in action it 
bears a striking resemblance to that well-known fossil the crinoid lilystone, 
or St. Cuthbert's head. It was now at rest, however, and I will try to 
de scribe it to you. 

**If you can imagine a pineapple eight feefc high and thick in pro- 
portion, resting upon its base, and denuded of leaves, you will hâve a 
good idea of the trunkof the tree, which, however, was not the colour ofan 
anana, but a dark dingy brown, and apparently as hard as iron. From the 
apex of this truncated cône (at least two feet in diameter) eight leaves hung 
shear to the ground, like doors swung back on their hinges. Thèse leaves, 
which werejoined at the top of the tree at regular intervais, were about 
eleven or tvvelve feet long, and shaped very much like the leaves of an 
American agave or century plant. They were two feet through in their 
thickest point and three feet wide, tapering to a sharp point that lookedlike 
a cow's horn, very convex on the outer (but now under) surface, and on the 
under (now upper) surface slightly concave. This concave face was thickly 
set with strong thorny hooks like those upon the head of the teazle. Thèse 
leaves hanging thus limp and lifeless, dead-green in colour, had in appear- 
ance the massive strength of oak fibre. The apex of the cône was a round 
white concave figure, like a smaller plate set within a larger one. This was 
not a flower, but a réceptacle, and there exuded into it a clear treacly liquid, 
honey sweet, and possessed of violent intoxicating and soporific properties. 
From underneath the rim (so to speak) of the uppermost plate, a séries of long 
hairy green tendrils stretched out in every direction towards Ihe horizon. 
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Thèse were seven or eight feet long, and tapered from four inches to a half 
inch in diameter, yet they stretched out stiffly as iron rods. Above thèse 
(from between the upper and under cup), six white, almost transparent, palpi 
reared themselves towards the sky, twirling and twisting with a marvellous 
incessant motion, yet constantly reaching upwards. Thin as reeds and frail 
as quills apparently, they were yet five or six feet tall, and were so constantly 
and vigorously in motion, with such a subtle, sinuous, silent throbbing 
against the air, that they made me shudder in spite of myself, with their 
suggestion of serpents flayed, yet dancing on their tails. The description I am 
giving you now is partly made up from a subséquent careful inspection of the 
plant. 

"My observations on this occasion were suddenly interrupted by the 
natives, who had been shrieking around the tree with their shrill voices, and 
chanting what Hendrick told me were propitiatory hymns to the great tree 
devil. With still wilder shrieks and chants they now surrounded one of the 
women. and urged her with the points of their javelins, until slowly, and with 
despairing face, she climbed up the stalk of the tree and stood on the summit 
of the cane, the palpi swirling ail about her. *Tsik ! Tsik !* (Drink ! drink !) 
cried the men. Stooping, she drank of the viscid fluid in the cup, rising 
instantly again, with wild frenzy in her face and convulsive chords in her 
limbs. But she did not jump down, as she seemed to intend to do. Oh, no ! 
The atrocious cannibal tree, that had been so inert and dead, came to sudden 
savage life. The slender délicate palpi, with the fury of starved serpents, 
quivered a moment over her head, then, as if instinct with demoniac intelli- 
gence, fastened upon her in sudden coils round and round her neck and arms ; 
the while her awful screams and yet more awful laughter rose wildly, to be 
instantly strangled down again in a gurgling moan, the tendrils one after 
another, like great green serpents, with brutal energy and infernal rapidity, 
rose, retracted themselves, and wrapped her about in fold after fold, ever 
tightening with cruel swiftness and savage tenacity of anacondas fastening 
upon their prey. It was the barbarity of the Laocoon without its beauty — this 
strange horrible murder. And now the gréât leaves slowly rose and stiffly, 
like the arms of a derrick, erected themselves in the air» approached one 
another and closed about the dead and hampered victim with the silent force 
of a hydraulic press and the ruthless purpose of a thumbscrew. A moment 
more, and while I could see the bases of those great levers pressing more 
tightly towards each other, from their interstices there trickled down the stalk 
of the tree great streams of the viscid honey-like fluid mingled horribly with 
the blood and oozlng viscera of the victim. At sight of this the savage 
hordes around me, yelling madly, bounded forward, crowded to the tree, 
clasped it, and with cups, leaves, hands, and tongues, each one obtained 
enough of the liquid to send him mad and frantic. Then ensued a grotesque 
and indescribably hideous orgie, from which, even while its convulsive 
madness was turning rapidly into delirium and insensibility^ Hendrick 
dragged me hurriedly away into the recesses of the forest, hiding me from the 
dangerous brutes. May I never see such a sight again ! The retracted 
leaves of the great tree kept their upright position during ten days, then, when 
I came one morning, they were prone again, the tendrils stretched, the palpi 
floating, and nothing but a white skull at the foot of the tree to remind me of 
the sacrifice that had taken place there. I climbed into a neighbouring tree, 
and saw that ail trace of the victim had disappeared, and the cup was again 
supplied with the viscid fluid." 
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GENERA OF MADAGASCAR PLANTS. 

THE following is a list of the gênera of Madagascar plants received 
at Kew in 1880, comprising collections sent by Mr. Langley 
Kitching, Dr. Parker, and myself. Following each genus is the number 
of species belonging to it. I hâve arranged the whole under their 
respective natural orders. A few of the plants were found on the east 
coast and in the Tanàla province, but, as a whole, they may be taken 
as representing the Flora of the central parts of the island, especially 
Imérina. 



Ranunculaceœ 

Dtlleniaceœ. 

Anonaceœ. 

MenispermacecR . 

Nymphœaceœ 

Crucïferœ. 

Capparidaceœ . 

Droseraceœ, 

Violaceœ. 

Btxaceœ, 

Pîttosporaceœ» 

Caryophyllaceœ. 

Hypericaceœ, 

Guttiferœ, 

Malvaceœ. 

Sterculiaceœ. 

Tiliaceœ, 

Cklenaceœ. 

Linaceœ, 

Polygalaceœ. 

Malphigiacea, 

Zygophyllaceœ. 

Geraniaceœ. 

Rutaceœ» 

Ocknaceœ, 

Meliaceœ, 

Celastraceœ* 

Rhamnaceœ. 

Ampelïdeœ, 

Sapindaceœ* 

Hippocrataceœ* 
A nacardtaceœ. 

Connaraceœ, 
Leguminosœ. 



Clematis 4. Ranunculus i. 

Tetracera i. 

Artabotrys 2. Xylopia ? i. 

Cissampelos 2. 

Nymphaea 3. 

Sinapis i. Senebiera i. Nasturtium i. 

Cleome3. Gynandropsis 2. Capparis 6. 

Drosera i. 

Viola I. Alsodeia i. lonidium i. 

Bixa I. Flacourtia i. Aphloia 2. Erythrosper- 

mum I. 
Pittosporum i. 
Drymaria i. Polycarpaea i, 
Psorospermum 2. Hypericum 2. Haronga 2. 
Garcinia 2. Calophyllum i. 

Pavonia 2. Hibiscus 12. Sida 4. Malva i. Urena 2- 
Cheirolaena I. Melochia 2. 'Buettueria 3. Wal- 

theria i. Dorabeya 6. 
Grewia 7. Triumfetta 3. Corchorus 2. 
Leptolœna i. 

Linum 2. Asteropeia i. Erythryoxylon 4. 
Polygala 2^. 

Tristellateia 3. Acridocarpus ? i. 
Tribulus i. 

Géranium i. Impations 2. Oxalis 8. Averrhoa i. 
Citrus I. Evodia i. 
Gomphia 4. Ochna 3. 
Melia i. Calodryum i. 
Gymnosporia 3. 

Gouania3. Zizyphus i. Colubrina i. 
Vitis II. Leea i. 
Sapindus 2. Cupania 2. Schmidelia 2. Cardio* 

spermum i. Paullinia i. 
Hippocratea 2. Salacia 2. 
Spondias i. Anacardium 2. Buchanania i. Mi- 

cronychia i. 
Agelaea i. 
Crotalaria 9. Indigofera 7. Sesbania 3. Tephrosia3, 

Desmodiura 10. Smithea 3. ^schynomene 3. 

Zornia i, Vigna 3, Dolichos 2. Psophocarpus 2, 

Erythrina i. Clitoria 2. Glycine i. Arachis i, 

Atylosia i. Cajanns i. Teramnus i. 
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Rosaceœ 
Saxtfragaceœ. 
Crassulaceœ, 
Lythraceœ. 

Samydaceœ. 

Fassifloraceœ. 

Ficoideœ* 

Papayaceœ* 

Haloragaceœ. 

Rkizopkoraceœ. 

Combretaceœ* 

Myrtaceœ. 

Melastomaceœ, 

Onagraceœ, 

Portulacaceœ. 

Araltaceœ* 

Begoniaceœ. 

Cucurhitaceœ, 

Hamameltdaceœ, 

Umbelliferœ. 

Cactaceœ, 

Loranthaceœ, 

Ruhiaceœ* 



Com^ositœ. 



Catnpanulaceœ, 

Ericaceœ. 

Myrstnaceœ* 

Sapotaceœ, 

Cordïaceœ. 

Boraginaceœ* 

Convolvulaceœ, 
Solanaceœ. 
Oleaceœ. 
Aj>ocynaceœ. 

A scleptadaceœ. 



Loganiaceœé 



Eriosema 2. Abrus i. Sophora i. Poinciana i. 

Dalbergia3. Pongamia i. Lonchocarpus i. Bau- 

hinia i. Afzelia ? i. Trachylobium t. Tama- 

rindus I. Cassia 4. Entada 2. Dichrostachys i. 

Caesalpinia I. Acacia i. Albizzia3. Mimosa 3. 

Strongylodon i. 
Rubus I. 

Weinmannia 5. Brexia i. 
Kitchingia 5. Bryophyllum i. Cotylédon i. 
Sonneratia i. Nesaea i. Ammannia i. Lagerstrœ- 

mia I. Lawsonia i. Olinia i. 
Casearia i. Homalium 5. Calantica i. 
Passiflora i. Deidamia i. Physena i. 
Mollugo 3. 

Modecca i. Carica i. 
Serpicula i. 
Macarisia i. 

Combretum 4. Terminalia i. 
Eugenia 6. Barringtonia 2. Psidium 1. 
Medinilla ? 2. Tristemma 2. 

tussisa 4. Epilobium 2. 
'ortulaca i. 
Cussonia 3. 
Bégonia 3. 

Luffa I. Cucumis i. Momordica 2. Benincasa i. 
Dicoryphe i. 
Peucedanum i. Hydrocotyle i. Sanicula i. Cau- 

calis I. 
Rhipsalis i. 

Viscum I . Loranthus 6. 

Spermacoce 2. Anthospermum 3. Oldenlandia 4. 
Ixora 3. Alberta i. Vangueria i. Coffea i. 
Danais 2. Psychotria 14. Guettarda i. Fer- 
nelia i. 
Adenostemraa ? i. Ethulia i. Vernonia 10. Mi- 
kania 2. Ageratum i. Elephantopus i. AthrixiaS. 
Pterocaulon i. Helichrysura 6. Gnaphaliura 2, 
Psiadia 4. Conyza 4. Sphaeranthus i. Blumea i, 
Emilia 4. Sonchus 2. Lactuca 2. Senecio 7. 
Gynura i. Gerbera i. Bidens 2, Grangea i. 
Spilanthes 2. Centauropsis i. 
Lobelia i. 

Agauria i. Philippia3. Vaccinium i. Leucothoe i. 
Embelia I. Mœsa i. Ardisia ? i. 
Imbricaria i. 
Cordia 2. 
Echinospermura ? i. Trichodesma i. Cynoglossum i. 

Heliotropium i. 
Ipomœa 14. Porana i. Jacquemontia i. 
Solanum 6. Physalis 2. Nicotiana i. Datura i. 
Jasminum i. 
Tabernaemontana 2. Orchipeda i. Alyxia i. Vinca 2. 

Landolphia 3. 
Decanema I. Ceropegia3. Stephanotis i. Gym- 
nema 2. Tylophora 2. Vincetoxicum 5. Seca- 
mone 4. Gomphocarpus. i. 
Gaertnera i. Strychnos i. Buddleia i. Nuxia 2. 
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Gentianaceœ, 

Scrojfhulariaceœ, 

Lentibulariaceœ» 
Btgnoniaceœ, 
Fedalineœ. 
Crescentiaceœ . 
Acanthaceœ. 

Verbenaceœ. 

Selagtnaceœ. 
Labiatœ, 



A maranthaeeœ, 

Chenopodïaceœ . 

Foly^onaceœ, 

Urhcaceœ, 

Ulmaceœ, 

Moreœ, 

Mom'miaceœ. 

Lauraceœ. 

Proteaceœ, 

Casuarineœ, 

PiJ>eraceœ. 

Phytolaccaceœ, 

Podostemaceœ. 

Euphorbiaceœ . 



A ristolochiaceœ, 

Commelynaceœ, 

Xyridaceœ, 

Scitamineœ» 

Orchidaceœ* 



Zingiberaceœ* 

Iridaceœ, 

A maryllidaceœ, 

Hy^oxidaceœ. 

Hydrocharidaceœ. 

Dioscoreaceœ. 

Taccaceœ, 

Lïliaceœ» 

Smilaceœ, 

yuncaceœ* 

Eriocauloneœ, 

Alismaceœ* 

Naiadaceœ, 



Tachiadenus 2. Exacum i. Chironia i. Limnan- 

themum i. 
Harveya I. Torenia I. Vandellias. Hydrotriche i. 

Scopana i. 
Utricularia 3. 
Colea 2. 

Martynia i. Sesamum i. 
Kigelia i. 
Baderia 4. Asystasia i. Ruellea 2. Calophanes i. 

Thunbergia i. Gendarussa i. 
Clerodendron 3. Vitex i. Premna i. Lippia i. 

Avicennia i. Stachytarpheta i. 
Selago I. 
Moschosma i. Ocymum i. Plectcanthus 4. Teu- 

crium i. Stachys i. Hyptis i. Leucas i. Sal- 

via 4. 
Alternanthera I, -^rua i. Cyathula 2. Celosia i. 

Amaranthus i. Achryanthes i. 
Chenopodium i. 
Polygonum 6. Rumex i. 
Pilea I. Urera i. Cannabis i. 
Sponia i. 
Pachytrophe i. 
Tambourissa i. 
Cryptocarya i. Cassytha i. 
Dilobeia i. 
Casuarina i. 
Piper I. Peperomia i. 
Phytolacca i. Rivina i. 
Hydrostachys 3. 
Croton 7. Dalechampia 3. Jatropha i. Ricinus !• 

Phyllanthus 7. Antidesma i. Euphorbia 4. 

Claoxylon I. Excœcaria i. Acalypha 6. Mani- 

hot I. Cometia i. Tannodia i. Sphœrostyhs 1. 
Aristolochia i. 

Commelynas- Aneilema i. Cyanotis3. 
Xyris 2. 
Canna i. 
Eulophia 9. Polystachya 4. Disperis i, Bulbo- 

phyllum 3. Liparis 4. Disa i. Habenaria 3. 

Satyrium 2. Goodyera i. Cynorchis 4. An- 

graecum 7. 
Zingiber i. 

Gladiolus i, Geissorhiza i. Aristea i. 
Crinum 2. Pancratium i. 
Hypoxis I. 
Hydrilla i. 
Dioscorea 4. 
Tacca 2. 
Dianella i. Asparagus 3. Dracœna 2. Antheri- 

cum 2. Aloe 2. Eualoe i. Rhodocodon i. 
Smilax i. 
Flagellaria i. 
Eriocaulon i. 
Sagittaria i. Alisma 2. 
Zostera i. Halophila i. Ouvirandra 1. Potamo- 

geton 1. Aponogeton 2. 
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Pandanaceœ» 
Aroideœ. 
Lemnaceœ. 
Cyperaceœ. 



Graminaceœ. 



Pandanus i. 

Pothos I. 

Pistia I. 

Cyperus 12. Carex i. Kyllinga 4. Fimbristylis 5 
Isolepis I. Eleocharis 2. Rhynchospora i. Scie 
ria 3. Cladiura i. Hypolytrum i. Fuirena 2 
Scirpus 4. 

Panicum 13. Setaria 2. Oplismenus3. Digitaria i 
Paspalura i. Stenotaphnim i. Coix i. Penni 
setum 2. Aristida 2. Eragrostis 3. Bromus i 
Eleusine i. Dactyloctenium i. Cynodon i 
Chloris 2. Ctenium i. Sporobolus i. Andro 
pogon3. Rottboellia I . Saccharum i. Sorghum i 
Imperata 2. Bambusa 2. 

R. Baron (Ed.). 



VARIETIES. 



Hogs introduced by the Fertuguese. — 
"The Portuguese at theirfirst landing 
on this island (i.e. Madagascar] left 
a brood of hogs, which hâve mightily 
increased.**— Frcm an old bock of 
Voyages, 

Malagasy as Slaves in Jamaica. — 
"Cudjoe [the leader of the Jamaica 
Maroons] was joined, but at what 
perîod is unknown, though certainly 
after he had become formidable, by 
another tribe of negroes, distinct in 
every respect ; their figure, character, 
language, and country being différent 
from those of the other blacks. Their 
skin is of a deeper jet than that of 
any other negro; their features resem- 
ble those of Europeans ; their hair 
is of a loose and soft texture like 
a Mulatto's or Quadroon's; their 
form more délicate, and their stature 
rather lower than those of the people 
they joined ; they were much hand- 
soroer to an European eye,but seemed 
not to hâve originally possessed such 
hardiness and strength of nerve as 
the other people under Cudjoe : and 
although it is probable that the inter- 
course with the latter had existed 
between seventy and eighty years, 



and an intermixture of families had 
taken place, their originaj character 
was easily traced in their descen- 
dants. They were called Madaga- 
scars, but why I do not know, never 
having heard that any slaves were 
brought from the island of Mada- 
gascar. It is possible there may 
be some other district in Africa 
called by the same name. They said 
that they ran away from the settle- 
ments about Lacovia, in the parish 
of St. Elizabeth, soon after the 
planters had bought them. It does 
not appear that their number was 
great, but they were remarkably 
prolific. Some of the old people re- 
member that their parents spoke, 
in their own families, a language 
entirely différent from that spoken by 
the rest of the negroes with whom 
they had incorporated. They recol- 
lected many of the words for things 
in common use, and declared that in 
their early years they spoke their 
mother-tongue. The Coromantee 
language, however, superseded the 
others, and became in time the gê- 
nerai one in use.'' 
From The History of the Ma* 
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variehes. 



roons, By R. C. Dallas, Esq. Lon- 
don : 1803 ; Vol. i., p. 3^- 

Iron-amelting in Bomeo and Madagas- 
car. — As an incidental mark of the 
connection of the Malagasy and 
Malay races, the similarity of their 
methods of smelting iron possesses 
no small interest. Dr. Percy, in 
his standard work on Iron and 
Steel,* describes the methods employ- 
ed by various nations, and quotes 
the familiar description of the Mala- 
gasy method contained in the first 
volume of Ellis's History of Mada- 
gascar (pp. 307—309). This descrip- 
tion need not be repeated hère, 
but its similarity to the following 
account of iron-smelting in Bornéo 
will be recognised at once. *'The 
blowing machine," Dr. Percy says, 
**is a single-acting cylinder of wood, 
open at the top and closed at the 



bottom. It is made of the stem of a 
tree hollowed out, about 5 feet 6 
inches high, and 3 feet in circum- 
ference. There is probably a hangiog 
valve opening inwards on one side 
at the bottom, though no mention is 
made of the fact. In the wooden 
blowing machine in use among the 
Chinese there are valves of this kind, 
which are made wholly of wood and 
nevertheless fit pretty tight. The 
blast is conveyed from the bottom of 
the cylinder through bamboo to the 
twyers." 

This extract possesses additional 
interest from the fact that other 
portions of Dr. Percy' s book show 
that, although iron-smelting is com- 
monly practised in Africa, the me- 
thods employed arevery unlike those 
in use in Madagascar and Bornéo. 
— W.E.C. 



BOTANICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 



Madagascar ChameleonB. — It is widely 
known that Madagascar présents some 
strange and exceptional phenomena 
in regard to its Fauna, and that it 
forms the chief or only home of sever- 
al remarkable forms of life, among 
which the Lemurs may be especially 
mentioned. It is not perhaps so 
widely known that the island forms 
the head-quarters of the Chameleons. 
Such, however, it seems is the case. 
In a paper by Prof. Mivart (?) in 
Nature {Aug. 11. 1881), I was inte- 
rested to find that out of the fifty 
known species of Chameleons, no 
less than twenty-one are from Mada- 
gascar; and "of the twenty-five 
kinds which hâve been enuraerated 
as having horns or other remarkable 
processes on the head, no less than 
seventeen are from the same very 
interesting island." Madagascar thus 
becoraes "the great home of Chame- 
leons generally, and especially of 



thèse curiously distinguished kinds.' 
It may not be out of place hère to 
give from Nature the names of 
those that are found in Madagassar, 
together with the remarks appended 
to each by the writer of the paper:— 
**The form called C Anttmena is 
furnished with anoutgrowth, flattened 
from above downwards, at the end of 
the muzzle, which is cartilaginous 
towards its distal end. C, Labordi 
has a similar process more prolongea 
and entirely bony. C, su^erciliaris 
has a triangular prominence over 
each eye. C, pardalts has a nose 
dilated and toothed on each side in 
front. In C, globifer a globular 
prominence projects anteriorly from 
each side of the end of the muzzle. 
C calyftratus and C. calcaratus 
hâve each the summit of the head 
conically produced. In C. cuculla" 
tus a very prominent flap extends out 
on each side from the occiput. la 



* AfetallurgVt by John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. (Volume on Iron and Stuh) London 1 
Murray. 1864. 
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C, gularis there is also a pair of 
occipital flaps, and the same is the 
case in C, brevicornis^ with the" ad- 
dition of a process on the end of the 
snout, covered with smooth scales. 
C, Malthe ha s a pair of slightly 
différent occipital flaps, with the 
addition (in the maie) of an obtuse 
nasal prominence, which is grooved 
above. C* rhinoceratus has a single 
central, elongated, bony nasal promi- 
nance, but no occipital flaps. In C 
minor the maie has two flat, com- 
pressed, diverging nasal prominences 
covered with large scutes. In C. 
bifurcus there is a similar pair of 
bony processes, and also in C. Par' 
sont. In C, O^ Shaughnessï th^ve axe 
also two divergent, compressed, scute- 
covered nasal prominences. In C. 
gallus the nose of the maie is provi- 
ded with a single long conical 
appendage, but it is flexible and 
covered with short tubercles." 

The four following are also given as 
from this island : C. verrucosus, C. 
balteatuSf C, lateralis^ and C 
Campant» — j.s. (ED.) 

Madagascar EemB.— From the Lin- 
nœan Society s Journal^ Botany, 
vol. XV. pp. 411-422, we learn that 
a number of ferns which hâve recently 
been sent to England from this 
country are new to science. A collec- 
tion of 114 species of ferns, made 
by the late Mrs. Pool, and taken 
to England and presented to the 
National Herbarium at Kew by Mr. 
Pool, proves to contain 28 species 
which are novelties. The writer 
says : **That such should be the 
case in an order where the diffusion 
of the species is so wide as in the 
Ferns is calculated to raise our 
expectation of what we may expect 
when the flowering plants of the 
same région are gathered; and it 
is interesting to notice that some 
ofthe species, such as Asplenium 
trichomanes^ Nephrodium Jbilix^ 



mas y and Aspïdùim aculeatum^ are 
thoroughly temperate types. The 
development of lamina in the spe- 
cies known elsewhere. and the strong 
tendency shewn by many of them to 
become viviparous, indicates a damp 
humid climate, with localities excel- 
lently suited for the development of 
fern-growth." 

From a private letter also from 
Mr. J, G. Baker, of the Kew Herba- 
rium, to Miss Helen Gilpin— which 
we hâve been kindly allowed to 
peruse and make extracts from, — we 
find that in another collection of 
Madagascar ferns made by Miss 
Gilpin there are also many new 
species. Mr Baker says : **The 
species and varieties which it con- 
tains reach the number of 146 ; of 
thèse 55 are not in Mrs. Pool's 
collection, and out of the 55, 22 
appear to be entirely new, the remain - 
ing ^^ being plants already known 
elsewhere.'** 

Mr. Baker gives the following hint 
to fern collectors : **Please always, 
when gathering ferns, to take the 
bottora part of the stock and the 
root- stock with its basai scales. It 
is often a great help in discriminating 
between the différent kinds ; and 
remember, for scientific purposes, 
leaves are of no use without flowers 
and fruit,— both if possible." 

Mr. Baker also adds with regard 
to plants of other orders collected 
by Miss Gilpin : * 'There is certainly 
one kind (an Asparagus) new to 
science, probably also a little Orchid, 
and one of those curions water-plants 
so like ferns, but with flowers and 
dense spikes, which belong to the 
natural order Podostemaceœ, The 
Lichens and Mosses are doubtless 
many of them new, but to hâve them 
worked up it would be necessary to 
take them out of the bocks and send 
them to the men who hâve made 
thèse their spécial stndy." — J.S. (ED.) 



♦ Spécimens of thèse hâve been deposited in the Kew Herbarium, where they will be 
taken care of, and where any future writer on the botany of the island can hâve access 
to them. 
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MARSDEN ON THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE. 

THE following extracts are taken from Marsden's essay "On the 
Polynesian or East-Insular Languages," which is the first paper 
in his Miscellaneous Works* 

Page 3.— '*Butthe expediency of giving terms a further application was 
évident, and accordingly, in the introduction to the Malayan Grammar 
(181 2), I applied the name of Polynesian to that gênerai tongue which 
will be found to extend through the intertropical région, from Sumatra, 
as its western, to Easter Island in the Pacific Océan as its eastern. limit, 
throughout which *there is a manifest connection between many of the 
words by which the inhabitants of thèse islands express their simple 
perceptions, and in some instances of places the most remote from 
each other, a striking affinity, insomuch that we may pronounce the 
varions dialects, in a collective sensé, to form essentially one great 
language.* " 

Page 19.— Most striking characteristicsof the Malayan. — "The words 
in their simple state are for the most part dissyllables with the accent 
on the first syllable ; but monosylables are not unfrequent. They are 
conveniently distinguished into primitives and derivatives, the latter of 
which are formed by the application of particles, prefixed or affixed, or 
both, to the primitive words ; many of which (as in English) do not 
belong to any particular part of speech, but, in conversation especiallyj^ 
are understood to be noun or verb, substantive or adjective, by their 
position with respect to other words in the sentence. In writing, 
however, their grammatical sensé is more correctly denoted by the 
particles applied. Neither genders, numbers, or cases are expressed by 
any inflexion or declension of the noun ; thèse accidents being rendered 
quite intelligible by the use (as with us) of unconnected particles or 
words having the force of our prépositions and adverbs. The genitive 
or possessive case of nouns, in particular, is denoted either by their 
relative position (the thing possessed being antécédent and the possessor 
conséquent), or by the employment of an auxiliary word implying 
possession, in which case the position is changed ; as, rùmah orange 
*the man's house,* or orang pùnia rumahy *the house of, or belonging to, 
the man.' The genders (being only such as nature has distinguished) 
are expressed by spécifie words denoting the sex. The plurals, when 
indefinite in number, are often formed by mère duplication of the 
word, or otherwise by terms signifying *many,' 'some,' or the like."t 

"Language of ceremony or déférence, etc. The employment of words 
considered more polite than others, as in English, démise of a Sove- 
reign, death of an ordinary person." 

Page 31. — "Next in order to Nias comes Madagash. However anom- 
alous may be thought the introduction in this place of the language 
spoken in the great island of Madagascar, so widely distant from those 
that hâve hitherto engaged our attention, there are not wanting grounds 

• Miscellaneous Works 0/ William Marsden, F,R S. t etc,, etc. London: Parbury, Allen 
and Co., Leadenhall St. ; 1834. 

t Among the préfixes and aJflBzes given are the following, which bear a close analogy to 
Malagasy forms : Abstract noun ; ka—an; agent: feng; active verbs ; meng. 
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to justify it, for not only are the small islands which lie off the western 
coast of Sumatra the least remote from Madagascar of any in the 
Archipelago of which they form the western boundary, but we shall 
perceive in the sequel that the dialects spoken in them, and particularly 
that of Nias, bear a stronger affinity to the Madagash than those which 
prevail in the islands situated to the eastward of Sumatra— an affinity, 
the indisputable existence of which is one of the most extraordinary 
facts in the history of language, when we take into considération the 
immensity of the intervening océan, combined with what we may 
présume to hâve been the state of navigation at the very remote period 
when the communication must hâve taken place, unnoticed as such a 
circumstance is by record or tradition. Nor hâve we reason to regard 
it probable that the language should hâve been so thoroughly dissemi- 
nated by the effects of mère commercial intercourse, or the accidentai 
settling there of the crews of the tempest-driven praws from Sumatra 
and Java. Such visits hâve never been productive of a radical change 
in the language of a great country ; and in Madagascar it is remarkably 
uniform, as is proved not only by vocabularies formed on its opposite 
coasts, but by the direct testimonies of M. de Flacourt and Robert Drury, 
both of whom had ample opportunities of being acquainted with varions 
parts of the island.* 

'•It is proper to observe, at the same time, that this tohgue, where it 
differs most from the Polynesian, does not bear any resemblance to that 
of Mozambique or others on the opposite coast of Africa. The com- 
plexion of the people is much less dark, and their hair is not woolly, but 
comparatively long, with a natural tendency to curl. 

"As the évidence of an affinity between languages should be strong in 
proportion to the prima fade want of probability, it will be proper to 
analyse the list of Polynesian words, and to point out the spécifie 
instances of agreement ; first observing that the pre valence of y* in stead 
of / in the Madagash pronunciation strengthens the conjecture of an 
original connection with the Nias rather than with the other neighbour- 
ing dialects. With respect to the ten numerals, they accord so obviously 
with those which hâve been spoken of as the Polynesian characteristics, 
that it is unnecessary to subject them to any examination. 

"The Madagash word ûlû (sometimes ûlûrî) , man, is in Rejang the 
same, and in Lampung ûlûn ; maso^ the eye, is a sibilant utterance of 
the almost universal mata (or maio^ a southern provincialism), exemplified 
in the nuLSO anru for the Malayan mato art, the eye of day, or sun ; urong, 
the nose, is not only the Javanese, Sunda, and Bima irong^ but also 
Lampung eghung^ Rejang ïong, and Dayak urung; loha or luhah, the 

head, seems to be an inverted pronunciation of the Bima olah ; vulu, 

* 

♦ "C'estune Langue tres-copieusc," says M. de Flacourt, "laquelle se parle esgallement par 
tonte riale, où il n'y a qu' un seul langage : mais elle est différente en ses accens selon la 
diversité des Provinces.'* Robert Drury also informs us that the lanp^a^e as spoken in the 
tev^al provinces varies no more than "the pronunciation of English m différent counties, 
wifh the exception of a few words peculiar to each." Thèse assertions apply of course to the 
indigenons innabitants only. In the northern parts there hâve been, from an early period, 
«ettiements of Arabs, by which people schools were established for the instruction and 
conversion of the natives, but apparently with very limited success. The spécimens of Arabie 
writing tiiat 1 hâve seen from that quarter were ot the rudest description. Some natives, we 
are tefâ, hâve been taught to write their language in the Arabie character, and on paper 
■uuMiActared in tiie country, but this does not apply to the great mass of tiie inhabitants, who 
hava no tinctore of the Mahometan religion. 
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the hair, is the Malayan huluh (the v uniformly taking the place of h^ as 
r often does of d and /), the Bali huluy and the Dayak huru ; nifi^ the 
teeth, is, by the inversion of the syllables, the Nias ifu^ the Lampung 
ipun or ifun, and the Rejang eipin or eifin ; tangh or tango^ the hand, is 
nearly universal, excepting where it gives place to lima or rimay meaning 
the five fingers ; rah or nz, blood, is the darah of the Malays and the 
rah of Bali, as well as of one Javanese dialect ; andru or anru, day, 
however remote in orthography, we hâve seen to stand in the place of 
the Malayan hari \ afi, fire, .is the Lampung, Achinese, and Dayak 
apui^ or apoi^ and also the Malayan api\ ranau or ranu^ water, is 
the Nias idanau or idanos the Malayan danau, a pièce of water, and the 
Dayak danun ; tane or iana^ earth, is universal ; vatu^ stone, is the hatu 
of many dialects ; vurong^ a bird, is the Malayan and Lampung burong ; 
aluH or aduli^ an Q^Q, is the Nias ajuloh or dulu ; fia^ fish, seems to be 
the Javanese and Lampung inva and Niasa ta ; vulan, the moon, is the 
Javanese ulan or wu/an, and the duian of the Malayan, Lampung, 
Batta and varions other dialects ; and vintan^ a, star, in the form of 
bin/ang, prevails throughout the Archipelago. 

'*Tedious as such dry enumeration must prove to the gênerai reader, 
the point to be established will appear to the oriental philologist of 
sufficient importance to justify the addition of the following examples 
of coincidence from Flacourt's Histoire and Fred. de Houtman's exten- 
sive Vocabulary, Dutch, Malayan, and Madagascars : 



anghin, wind (Malay. angim). 

paraho, a sailing vessel (prau). 

laye, a sail (railaye, to sail, layer, 
belayer). 

tan, taun, a year (taun). 

mynou, to drink (minum). 

mifili, to choose, sélect (pilik). 

tali, a rope (tali). 

massak, dressed, cooked (masak). 

houlits, bark, skin (kulit). 

vunghe, flower (bunga). 

voa, voha, fruit (buah). 

voanieu, cocoanut (buah-nior). 

manach, oil (miniach). 

fifi, cheeks (pipi). 

lela, the tongue (leda). 

ouvi, yams (ubi). 

lalets, a fly (lalat). | 

"Ail the foregoing words between brackets are to be found in the 
Malayan dictionary, but it by no means follows that the analogy is 
confined to the words of that dialect, which are adopted for comparison, 
because they more readily presented themselves. The correspondence 
in the numerals, it will be seen, does not take place where the Malayan 
départs from the gênerai Polynesian, but strictly follows the latter. It 
should not escape remark, that the title dian, by which the petty chiefs 
of Madagascar are distinguished, has a resemblance to that borne by 
certain officers or nobles in the island of Celebes,* It is doubtful, 
however, if the pronunciation of the vowels be so much alike as to 
warrant our belief of their connection." 

* The Bugis title is dain^ the Bencoolen dyan» 



nana, pus (nanak). 

voulou, the bamboo caue (bulah). 

vare, rice (bre, bras). 

rivouts, a storm (ribut). 

vonnouhe, mamounou, to kill (bunoh, 

memounou). 
tandok, horn (tandok). 
oularts, a snake (ular). 
oulat, a vein (ulat). 
taulang, a bone (tolang). 
oulun, m an, people (orang). 
tangan, hand (tangan). 
ati, hati, heart (ati, hati). 
langits, sky (langit). 
manta, raw, unripe (mantah). 
manang, to win (menang). 
laoet, the sea (laut). 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES. 



Eng. 


Malayan. 


Javanese, 
W. M. 1778. 


Tagala. 


Nias. 


Malagasy, 
W.M.1778. 


Cauche, 
1638, Fia- 
court, 1658. 

issa 


F. de Hout- 
mau, 1604. 


One 


satu sa 


• • • 

Sljl 


isa 


sara 


issa 


issa 


Two 


dua 


loro roro 


deloua 


dua 


rue, due 


rohé, roe 


roo 


Three 


tiga 


tulu 


tatlo 


tulu 


telu 


telou 


tello 


Four 


ampat 


papat 


apat 


ufa 


effat, eife 


effats 


effat 


Five 


lima 


limo 


lima 


lima 


limé 


limi 


dimi 


Six 


anam 


nanam 


anim 


unu 


ené,enena 


enem 


ennin 


Seven 


tujuh 


pitu 


pitu 


6tu 


fitu 


fitou 


vytou, 
fitoe 


Eight 


delàpan 
salàpan 


wallu 


valu 


walu 


valu 


valou 


walou 


Nine 


sambîlan 


sanga 


siyam 


siwa 


siva, sivy 


sivi 


sivy 


Ten 


sa-puluh 


sa-puluh 


polo 


fulu 


fulu 


foulo 


foullo, 
foelou 


Man 


orang ma- 
nusia 


uông 


tano ta- 
vo 


niha 


ulu 


oulo, ouïe 


oelun 


Head 


kapala-nlu 


endas(holo) 


olo 


hugu 


luha 


loha 


loha 


Eye 


mata 


mata 


mata 




masso, 
maso 


massOy 
masse 


masso 


Nose 


idong 


irong 


ylong 


ighu 


urong 


oron 


orong, 
ourong 


Hair 


rambût, 


rambut ri- 


bohoc 


bu 


vulu 


voulou, 


wullu 




buluh 


ma 


vahog 






voule 




Tooth 


ffigi 


untu 


ngipin 


ifu 


i, nifi 


nif, nifi, 
nife 


nifiy 


Hand 


tangan 


tangan 


camay 


tanga 


tango 


tangh 


tangan 


Blood 


dàrah 


gitteh (Cer. 
dma 


dago 


doh 


ra 


rha, raa 


ra 


Day 


ari, hari 


aras 


luoh 


anru harri 


androu 


anre may- 


Night 


màlam 


ungi 


gaby 
gaby 


bungi 


arriva ha- 
lem 


halem 


ava 
hallin 


Dead 


mati 


pudja (Bat. 


patay 


mate 


mate, 


maté 


maty, 






Soc. mati) 


matay 




matti 




mati 


White 


putih 


puti 


puti 


afusi 


futi 


foutsi, 
foutci, 
fouti 


foetsi, 
fottesi 


Black 


itam 


irung 


ytim, 


aitu 


mainti 


mainthi, 


meintin 








maytim 






meinte 




Pire 


api 


gini 


apuy, a- 


alitu 


afu 


afou, affe 


affou 


Water 


ayer 


bunyo (Craf 
banyu) 


pui 
tubig 


idaun 


ranu,rano 


ranou, 
ranne 


ar-ranno 


Earth 


tànah 


lumma 


lupa 


taun 


tane, tana 


tanetanne 




Stone 


batu 


(Crauf. wa- 
tu) 


bato, va- 
to 


batu 


vatu 


vato, vate 




Swine 


babi 


cheling 


babui, 
bavoi 


bavi 


lambu 


lambou 


lambok 


Bird 


burong 


manu 


ibun 


fofo, 
manu 


vurong 


bouron, 
vouron 


vorong 


Egg 


telur 


endo 


itlog 


adulu 


aduli 


atouli 


atoulou 


Fish 


ikan 


inva 


isda 


ia, la- 


fia 


fia 


hena 
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THE BARA. 



parties to the dispute fetch firevvood, and one sitting on one side of 
the hearth and the other on the other, they keep up the fire until 
the water in the cooking-pot boils ; then the individual who can take 
out the pebble without having his hand scalded is dcclared the victor. 
Sometimes the custom is varied thiis : the two litigants hâve their hands 
held first in hot water for a specifiod time. then in cold water. After this 
ceremony they are kept in the housc for a week, after which their 
hands are examined. The one whose hands show no ill effects from 
immersion in the hot water is considered to be the one having truth 
and justice on his side, and the property is therefore declared to 
be his." 





A FEW 


Hova. 


Bara. 


Varatra 


Hotraka. 


Miandry 
Eny 

Mivarotra 
Afo 


Mandiny. 
Eka. 
MiveJy. 
Bolo. 


Toko 


Demoka. 


Mitataovovonana 


Abomahenika 


Miteny 
Avo 


Mitsava. 
Abo. 



BARA WORDS. 

Hova, 
Ambany 
Mandry 
Mitoetra 
Voanjo 
Anamamy 
Anantsonga 
Kitsikitsika 
Vivy 
Fanjaitra 



Bara, 
Antonta. 
Mirotsa 
Mitoboka. 
Kapika. 
Mailo. 
Anambe. 
Kitikitika. 
Kiborano. 
Fitribika. 

R. Baron (Ed.). 
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A LIST OF MADAGASCAR PLANTS. 

THE following is a list (sent to me by Dr. Hooker) of the names of 
some dried plants I forwarded to Kew about twelve months ago. 
The places where found and other occasional remarks are also given. 




Nat. Order. 



Ranuncula- 

CE-ffi. 



Menisperma- 

CE^.. 



Crucifère. 



CAPPARIDACEiE. 

Violacée. 



Ranunculus j^inna- 
tus, Poir. 

Clematis mauritïa- 

nat Lam. 
Cissam^elos ^aretra. 



NasturttMtn barha- 
reœfoliunit Baker. 

Clenme dumosay Ba 
ker. 

Viola abyssim'ca, 
Steud, 



Remarks. 



Imérina and Bètsilèo. The 
juice is prescribed for cancerous 
ulcers. 

Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. The root 
of this is included in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. The native name 
is voriràvïfia. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. In shady 
places near forests. 
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Nat. Order. 




BlXACE^. 



POLYGALACEiE. 

Caryophylla- 

CEuE. 
HYPERICACEiE. 

guttifer-sî. 
Chl^nace^,. 

MALVACEiE. 



STERCULIACE-^. 



TlLIACEiE. 



LlNACE^. 

Malpighiace^. 

GERANIACEiE. 



OCHNACE^. 
MELIACEiE. 

Rhamnaceje. 



Reniarks. 



Flacourtta Ramon- 

tchi, L* Herit. 
Aphloia theœforfnïs, 

Bennett. 
Polygala volubilis, 

Hils. and Bojer. 
Dr y maria cor data , 

Willd. 
Hypericum japoni' 

cum, Thunb. 
Calophyllum ino- 

phyllum, L. 
Xerochlamys pilosa^ 

Baker. 
Pavonia Bojeri, Ba- 
ker. 
Hibiscus esculentuSf 

L. 



H» tnicranthusy L. 
H, diversi/olius, Jacq. 

Malva crispa, L. 

Sida rhombifolia, L. 
Cheirolœna linearis, 

Benth. 
Dombeya viburni/o- 

lia, Bojer. 

Melochia corchorifo^ 
lia, L. 

Waltheria ameri- 
cana, L. 

Triumfetta rkom- 
boidea, Jacq. 

Grewia triflora, (Bo- 
jer). 

G, stenophylla, Bo- 
jer. 

Erythroxylon fer- 
rugineum, Cav. 

Tsistellateia mada- 
gascariensis , Pt. 

Géranium simense, 
Hochst. 

Oxalis caprina, L. 

Gomphia deltoidea, 
Baker. 

Calodryum tubiflo- 
rum, Desv. 

Gouania tnaurilia- 
na, Lam. 

G, pannigera, T\il. 



E. Coast. Known in the Seyche- 
lles as Prunier de Madagascar , 

Central Madagascar. Native 
name, voafotsy. 

Imerina and Betsileo. In woody 
places. 

A very common weed. 

Common in Imerina and Betsi- 
leo. 

E. Coast. Native name, vùakh- 
try, 

Bleak stony hill tops, W. Betsileo. 
A new species. 

Imerina. 

W. Betsileo, inwoods,andperhaps 
also in Imerina. '*Zr. esculentus 
furnishes okro or gombo pods, used 
in soups and as demulcents.*' 

W. Betsileo. 

Very widely spread. Probably 
introduced. 

Imerina and Betsileo. Very com- 
mon in waste places. 

Betsileo and Imerina. 

Tanala. 

Imerina and Betsileo. Near 
villages. Native name, halàmpo- 
na, 

Betsileo, 

W. Betsileo. Rare in Imerina. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 

W. Betsileo, where the name is 
sUy, 

W. Betsileo. 

Tanàla and Imerina. Native 
name, hàzombiby, 

Banks of streams, W. Betsileo. 
Foot of Ampananina in Imerina. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 

E. Imerina and W. Betsileo. 
Imerina and Batsileo. 

W. Betsileo. 



Imerina and Betsileo. 
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Nat. Order. 




Remarks. 



VlTACEiE. 



Sapindace^, 
Leguminos-ï:. 



Crassulace^. 

Droserace^. 

combretace^. 

Myrtace^. 

MELASTOMACEiE 

Lythrace.î:. 

Onagrace^. 
Samydace^. 
Passiflores. 

Cucurbitace.î: 
Begoniace^e. 

FiCOlDES. 

Umbellifer.1:. 



I 



Vitis tnicrodiptera^ 

Baker. 
F. [neski) pallida, 
V, (near) arguta, 
Cardiosj^ermum Ha- 

licacabum, L. 
Tamarindus indica^ 

L. 
Albïzzia fastigiata^ 

Oliv. 
Clitoria hetero^hyl- 

lUf Lam. 
Desmodïum lasiocav' 

pum, DC. 
Crotalaria spinosa^ 

Hochst. 
Cassia occidentalis^ 

L. 
Kî'tchtngia, 



Drosera ramen^acea, 

Burchell. 
Combretum coccine» 

um, Lam. 
Eugenia (near) glo^ 

mer a ta, 
E, cuspidata Bojer. 
IVistemma virusa - 

nu7n^ Corn m. 
LagerstrœfHta ma- 

dagascarienstSf Ba- 
ker. 
Jussiœa suffrutico^ 

sa, L. 
Casearia lucida^ Tu- 

lasne. 
Modecca, 



Beniiicasa cerifera, 

Savi. 
Bégonia aptera, 

Roxb. 
Mollugo nudicaulis, 

Lam. 
Peucedanutn capense. 

Sonder. 



Sanicula europœaX" 
Hydrocotyle mos- 

chaia, Forst. 
Cussonia Bojert, 

Seem. 1 



Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
Vi2iTc\^f famàkihèntana, 
W. Betsileo. 
W. Betsileo. 
Betsileo and Tanala. 

W. Madagascar. 

E. Betsileo, forest. 

Betsileo. 

Tanala. 

Imerina, in waste places. 

Tanala, Betsileo, Imerina, A- 
nkay, etc. 

Four spccies. A new genus of 
plants found by Mr. Kitching. 
Their spécifie name not yet given. 

Imerina and Betsileo. In damp 
ground. 



Betsileo and Imerina. 
Bara. 

Tanala and Ankay. 
Imerina. 

Betsileo. Apparently very rare, as 
I hâve seen but one plant. A new 
species. 

W. Betsileo, forest. 

Imerina and Betsileo, forests. 
W. Betsileo. 

Three days S. of Antananarivo. 
Betsileo, in damp valleys near for- 
ests. E. foot of Ankara tra. Native 
name, tsileondroàha, 

Betsileo and Imerina. 

Tanala and Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 
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Nat. Order. 




Remarks. 



RUBIACEiE. 



COMPOSITJE. 



vacciniace.e. 
Ericaceje. 

APOCYNACEiE. 



ASCLEPIADA- 
CEiE* 



LOGANIACEiE. 



Ixora odoratUf Hook. 
Spermacoce ocymoi- 

deSt Burm. 
Sabicea diversifolia^ 

Pers. 
Oldenlandia corym- 

bosay L. 

Guettarda s^eciosaX»* 
Nematostylis loran- 

thoideSy Hook. fil. 
Fœderia/œttdat L. 
Sj^ilanthes Acmellay 

L. 
Senecio tnicrodontus ^ 

Baker. 
S, (near) ambarilla, 
Bidens leucantha^ 

Willd. 
B, bipinnata^ L. 
Pterocaulon Bojeriy 

Baker. 
Gnaphalium luteo- 

album y L. 
Emilia citrinay DC. 



Mikania scandenSy 

Willd. 
Conyza chrysocoma^ 

(DC). 
Helichrysum luzu- 

îœfolium^ DC. 
Grangea maderas- 

patana, Poir. 
Elephantopusscaber^ 

L. 

Psiadia dodonœœfO' 

lia, Steetz. 
Vaccinium secundi^ 
florum, Hook. 
Agauria salicifolia, 

Hook. fil. 

Vinca rosea, L. 

Landolphta madagas- 

cariensiSy (Bojer.) 
Ste;phanotis florù 

bunda, A. Brongn. 
Gymnema rufescens, 

Dcne. 
Hymenocnemis ma' 

dagascariensis, 

Hook. fil. 



E. Coast. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 

Tanala, Ankay, and Betsileo. 

Tanala, Imerina, and Betsileo. 
Native name, àhibUsika, 
E. Coast. 
Imerina and Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo., 

Common in Betsileo and Imerina. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 

Betsileo, in forest. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 

j 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 
Betsileo. 

Common in Betsileo. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 
Native name in Imerina, antsoi- 
nlsàina. 

Central Madagascar. 

Common in Imerina and Betsileo. 
Damp places in Betsileo. 
Imerina, in rice-fields. 

Native name, tambàkombàko, 
Tanala and Ankay as far as coast. 
Extremely abundant. 

Native name, dingadtngana, 
Very abundant. 

E. Betsileo, near forests. 

E. Betsileo, near forests ; also 
top of mountains in Imerina. Native 
name, ankàvodiana, 

Imerina, Betsileo, and Tanala. 
Native name, vonénina, 

Betsileo, etc. Furnishes caout- 
chouc. 

E. Coast. 

W. Betsileo. 
W. Betsileo. 
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Nat. Order. 



Name. 



Gentianaceje. 



BORAGINACE*. 
CONVOLVULA- 

SOLANACE^. 



SCROPHULARIA- 
CEJE, 



BlGNONIACEJE. 



Pedaliaceje. 
acanthaceje. 



Labiatje. 



AMARANTACEiB. 



Chenopodia- 

POLYGONACEiE. 



PODOSTEMACEiE. 
PlPERACE^. 



l^achtadenus. 

T, iongtjïor us fGnséb, 

Exacum quinque- 

nervium Griseb. 
Cynoglossutn Roche- 

lia, A.DC. 
I^omœa desino^hyl' 

la, Choisy. 
/. peS'Ca^rce, Roth. 
Soianum auricula- 

tum. Ait. 
S, Melongena, L. 
Datura Tatula, L. 
Harveya obtusifolia, 

(Benth.). 
Scoparia dulcis, L. 
Vandellia crustacea, 

(Benth). 
Vandellia (near) tni- 

nima, 
Kigelia madagas- 

cariensis, Baker. 
Tecoma ca^ensis, 

Lindl. 
Sesamum indicum, 

L. 
Barleria Prionitis, 

U 

Gendarussa vulga- 
ris, Nées. 

A systasia gangetica, 

T. Anders. 
Ocymum suave, 

Willd. 
Salvia leucodermis, 

Baker. 
Celosia trigyna, L. 
A chyranthes aséera, 

L. 
A marantus sjfino" 

sus, L. 
Chenopodiutn ambro- 

sioides, L. 
Polygonum minus, 

Huds. 
P. lanigerum, R. Br. 
Rumex abyssinicus, 

Jacq. 
Hydrostachys imbri' 

cata, A. Juss. 
Peéeromia Lyallii, 

C. DC. 



Remarks. 



E. Betsileo. New species. 
Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
name, tàpabàtana, 
Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 

E. Coast. 

Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
name, vhapbbê, 

Tanala. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 

Common in Imerina; Icss so in Be- 
tsileo. Native naime, j^aràkinambha, 

Common in Betsileo and Tanala. 



Bara. 

Antananarivo. In gardens. 
An introduced plant. 

Tanala. A. kind of sésame much 
cultivated. Native name, voahàzo. 

Common on hïll sides in Betsileo. 
Rare in Imerina. Native name, 
rlintsokina. 

Imerina and £. Coast. Native 
name, dingadingambazàha, Intro- 
duced. 

Imerina, Betsileo, and as far as 
E. Coast. 

Betsileo, in woods. 

Vakinankaratra . 

Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. Native 
name, vàtofhsalàhy, 

Imerina, Betsileo, and Tanala. 
Native name, ànapàtsa. 

Native name, laimbhronisilhza, 

Betsileo. Banks of streams. 

Tanala. 
E. Betsileo. 

Tanala. In rivers. 

Ë. Imerina. 
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Nat. Order. 




Remarks. 



LORANTHACE^. 



EUPHORBIACE^. 



URTICACE-^. 



ORCHIDACEiE. 



sciïamine^. 
Amaryllida- 

CE^.. 



TACCACEiE. 



DiOSCOREACEiE. 
LlLIACE^. 



Loranthus (near) 

oreophilus, 
L, (near) hayœ/olms. 
Croton (near) gran- 

gerioides. 
Fhy liant hus Niru- 

ri, L. 
P. castïcum, Willem. 
Dalechampia terna- 

ta, Mull. Arg. 
Z>.( n ea x)^entaphylla . 
IVagia cordifolïa, 

Benth. 
Euphorbia splen- 

denSy Bojer. 



Pilea (near) quadri- 

folia. 
Cannabis saliva ^ L. 

Angrœcum Gilpinœt 

Ridley. 
A, (near) slrialum. 
A \xi^diX)implicatum, 
Disperis oppositifo- 

lia, Lindl. 
Habenaria truncatay 

Lindl. 
Satyrium gracile ^ 

Lindl. 
Cynorchis fastigia- 

tay ïhouars. 
Mystacidium tenel- 

lutn^ Ridley. 
Zingiber Zerumbcy L. 



Xerophyta, 



Crinum, 

Tacca pinnatifida^ 
Forst. 

Dioscorea, 
Asparagus simu- 

lans, Baker. 
Dracœna reflexa^ 

Lam. 

Anthericum (near) 
triflorum. 



E. Betsileo. Forest. 

E Betsileo. Forest. 
E. Betsileo, in forests. Native 
name, sbmainly, 

Imerina and Betsileo. 

W. Betsileo. 
Betsileo and Ankay, 

Betsileo. 

W. Betsileo, in woods. 

Growing on rocks in Betsileo, 
where it isnotmore than a few inches 
high. This is the original of the 
one used for fencing in Imerina. 
Native name, shngoshigo, 

E. Betsileo. 

Chiefly about Ankaratra, and in 
Betsileo. Native name, rongony. 
Imerina and Betsileo. Forests. 



Betsileo. 

Imerina and Betsileo. 
Imerina and Betsileo. 
Imerina and Betsileo. 
E. Betsileo. 

Tanala. Native name, sàkarîvo- 
ndàmbo. 

Betsileo. Growing in shallow soil 
where the rock comes to the surface. 
Two new species, the spécifie names 
of which are not get given. 

Betsileo and Tanala. A new spe- 
cies 

ïanala, Bara, Betsileo. Native 
name, tavolo ; known in Mauritius 
as "Tavoul.** 

Betsileo. New species. 

Imerina and Betsileo. In woody 
places. 

Imerina, Betsileo, and as far as 
E. Coast. Native name, rànjo or 
tàvivbla, 

W. Betsileo. 
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Nat. Ordor. 



Namo. 



Rcmarks. 



COMMELYNA- 
CEiT:. 



Cyperace/t:. 



Graminace^:. 

FiLICES. 



Lycopodiace^. 



Cotnmelynamadagas- 

carica, C. B. Clarke. 
Floscopa glomerafa, 

Hassk. 
Cyanotis nodtflorat 

Kunth. 
Coleotrype Goudotii^ 

C.B. Clarke. 
Cyperus tuberosus, 

Rottb. (?) 
Fimbristylis diphyl- 

la, Vahl. (?) 
Rhynchospora poly- 

cephala, Wydl. 
Setaria glauca, 

Beauv. 
Lomaria attenuata^ 

Willd. 
Pellœa calamelanos , 

Link. 
Acrostichum squa- 

niosum, Sw. 
Sela^inella rujtes- 

trts, Spring. 



W. Betsileo, in woods. 

Imcrina, Betsileo, and as far as 
E. Coast. By sides of streams. 
Imerina and Betsileo. 



Imerina and E. Coast. 

Central Madagascar. 

Central Madagascar. Forests. 

W. Betsileo. Imerina, and Be- 
tsileo. 

E. Imerina and E. Betsileo. 



Betsileo. 



R. Baron (Ed.). 



BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 

MADAGASCAR FROM 1878— 1881. 

POLITICAL. — M1LITARY CON- following from the ''Te7i Years" 
SCRIPTION.— One of the chief Review of Mission Work in connec- 
political events of the last three years tion with the L,M,S, in Madagas- 
is the new conscription of soldiers 
that hasbeeu made, the proclamation 
respecting which took place on the 
25th of March, 1879. This conscrip- 
tion, owing to the humane principles 
on which it was based, has given 
great satisfaction to the people. Ser- 
vice in the army had hitherto been 
regarded with the utmost dislike and 
dread, and when it became known 
that a new conscription was to be 
made, the feeling among the people 
was one of anxious suspense and 
fear. When, however, the kabàry 
containing the new régulations was 
published, the alarm subsided, and 
large numbers volunteered their ser- 
vices to the army. We extract the 



car" 

*'P!)arly on the morning of the 25th 
of March, 1879, the booming of artil- 
lery announced that an event of 
importance was about to take place. 
This continued at intervais till about 
the middle of the forenoon, when the 
Prime Minister made his appearance, 
attended by ail the principal ofiScers, 
and bringing the Royal Message, 
which he read in the présence of the 
assembled multitude. The Procla- 
mation was well received by the 
people, and gave much greater satis- 
faction than could possibly hâve been 
expected. The following extract, 
from the Report of the Madagascar 
Mission for 1879, shews the nature 
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of this kabary, and the principles on 
which the new conscription wasbased 
as compared with the past : — 

"The Word of the Queen, and the 
new military régulations, shew a 
decided advance upon anything of 
the kind that has hitherto taken 
place in Madagascar ; and, if the 
couutry is to hâve an army at ail, 
we do not know that it could be 
formed on a better System, taking 
into considération the circumstances 
of the people, than that which has 
now been adopted. The following 
are the principal features of the new 
System as compared with the old 
one : (i) not the poor only, but ail 
classes are required to serve, none 
being exempt, except {a) the sick 
and incapable, {b) pastors of churches 
who hâve been duly appointed and 
recognised, and {c) suchasthe Queen 
shall be pleased to free. (2) Instead 
of service for life, the time of service 
is fixed at five years, while those who 
are diligent and acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications before the expira- 
tion of that time will be treated with 
spécial favour. (3) In future the 
enrolment of new soldiers will not be 
at irregular intervais, as formerly, 
but will take place annually. (4) The 
soldiers will no longer be called up to 
the Capital for drill, but will be drilled 
în their own district, by duly appoint- 
ed drillmasters. (5) They- will no 
more be sent into distant parts of the 
island for life, but for twelve months 
only, so that there will be a constant 
interchange of companies throughout 
the country. And (6) a number of 
régulations are given, with a view to 
prevent oppression, bribery, and dé- 
ception ; and fines varying from ten 
to a hundred dollars are imposed on 
any one who may be found guilty of 
any of thèse misdemeanours. 

"The next step, in carrying eut the 
scheme of military improvements, 
was the levying of a gun-tax. This 
had been foreseen for some time, as 
the Government stock of guns was 
both very poor and very limited. The 
measure was also undertaken with 
the full consent, and even at the 
request, of the people, so that no 
dissatisfaction was created by it in 
the country, The tax was levied on 



the 30th of January, and four months 
were allowed for the payment of it. 
The levying of this tax was as fol- 
lows : for three slaves, one dollar 
(one shilling and fourpence each) ; for 
six cattle, one shilling (twopence 
each) ; persons having neither slaves 
nor cattle, to pay twopence each, the 
poor and destitute, however, being 
free, only requiring to hâve their 
names registered. Any one not 
paying the tax on the slaves or cattle 
in his possession is liable to hâve them 
confiscated. It was also enacted, 
that any one who, through love of his 
country, should wish to présent a free- 
will offering in addition to paying his 
ordinary tax, should be at liberty to 
do according to his own will, and in 
return should receive a paper contain- 
ing a notification of the offering 
made, in the name of the Queen, which 
could be handed down to his descen- 
dants as a mémento of the good he 
had done to the kingdom. By this 
means a large sum of money was 
obtained.'* 

The Great Kabary and fhe 
New Laws.— On the 29th of March, 
1881, the largest concourse of people 
that has been seen in Antanànarivo 
since the coronation of the reigning 
Queen assembled in the open space at 
Andohàlo, to witness the formai pro- 
mulgation of a new and revised code 
of laws. The Queen was présent in 
person, attended by the Prime Minis- 
ter and the highest civil and military 
dignitaries in the land ; and ail the 
arrangements made were evidently 
intended to deeply impress the minds 
of the people, and give dignity and 
importance to the occasion. 

In a short notice like this it 
would be quite impossible to give 
anything like a full andclearaccount 
of the scope and character of this 
collection of edicts. A few gênerai 
remarks must suffice. The collection 
contains 505 distinct and separate 
statutes ; and thèse, together with 
a lengthy preamble, index, and 
other matters, are comprised in a 
clearly printed pamphlet of 80 pages. 
What a contrast to the dreary and 
pondérons tomes in which the count- 
less laws of England are imbedded ! 
The bare mention of the number ot 
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thèse ordinances, unaccorapanied by 
any particularized information as to 
their character, will at once lead the 
reader to conclude that they are 
framed for a society very simple in 
its structure, and take no account of 
the difficult, complex, and intricate 
problems which hâve to be dealt with 
by the legislators of highly civilized 
communities. 

Amongst the 12 capital crimes 
punishable, not only with loss of 
life, but with the confiscation of 
the entire property of the offender, 
and chiefly referring to treason and 
rébellion, it is curious to find in- 
cluded **the making of evil charms 
with intent to cause the death of the 
Sovereign . * ' The importation of Afri- 
can and other foreign slaves, and the 
exportation of slaves beyond the seas, 
are made offences of the gravest 
kind, to which the penalty of 20 
years in chains, and appropriation 
by the Government of the whole estate 
of the offender, is attached. Dig- 
ging for gold, silver, copper, lead, 
coal, and other minerais, and pros- 
pecting for precious stones, are pro- 
hibited, with the exposure, in case of 
transgression, to the punishment of 
20 years in chains. Kidnappers and 
the makers of evil charms are liable 
to a like penalty. Seventeen of the 
enactments refer to thefts, with 
penalties varying, according to the 
gravity of the act, from a small money 
fine, or, as an alternative, a short 
imprisonment, to incarcération for a 
term of 7 years. Polygamy is forbid- 
den on pain of a fine of 10 cattle and 
10 dollars, or an alternative impri- 
sonment for as m any days as there 
are sixpences in the fine. No mar- 
riages are to be recognised by the 
law except such as hâve been duly 
registered by the state officiais ; and 
no divorce is légal that has not re- 
ceived the consent of the State. 
Husband and wife separating, not 
having given proper notice and infor- 
mation to the authorities, are to be 
fined 50 dollars, one-third of which 
is to be paid by the woman, and the 
remainderby the man. A rigorous 
enforcement of thèse decrees will no 
doubt check the frequency of divorce, 
and tend to impress on the roinds of 



the people the sacredness of the 
marriage bond. 

More than 70 of the decrees hâve 
référence to the administration of 
justice, the methods of procédure in 
the courts of law, and the actions and 
conduct of judges. As a whole they 
seem sound in principle, easy of 
exécution, and admirably adapted 
to the ideas and habits of the people. 
The punishmeuts seem reasonable 
and wholesome in their severity, and 
fully adjusted to the various offences. 
If they are faithfuUy and impartially 
carried out, they will no doubt reduce 
the expenses and put down many of 
the abuses of litigation, secure justice 
to ail classes, and tend to the estab- 
lishment of order, peace, and content 
in the realm. 

The new code also contains 36 
ordinances bearing upon schools and 
éducation generally. The fact that 
they were formally proclaimed at the 
same time as the other laws indi- 
cates a détermination on the part of 
the Government to come into close 
relation with the educational move- 
ment. According to thèse régulations, 
every child of free parents of 8 
years of âge and upwards is required 
to attend school. Fines or, as an 
alternative, imprisonment are to be 
imposed upon the parents or guar- 
dians of delinquents. Standards of 
examination are also to be prepared, 
and no child is to be freed from 
attendace at school until he has 
received a certificate from the gov- 
ernment inspector stating that he 
has passed the prescribed examina- 
tion. Lazy and unfaithful teachers 
are to be fined 5 dollars, or, in default 
thereof, to sufFer a short imprison- 
ment. 

The four last laws in the code refer 
to the making and sale of spirits. 
Certain limits are specified within 
which the making and sale of spirits 
are prohibited, Offenders are pun- 
ishable with a fine of 10 cattle and 
10 dollars. Ail persons found drunk 
are to be fined y cattle and 7 dollars. 

As a whole it must be said that 
the laws are merciful and reason- 
able, and contrast in this respect 
most strongly with the unreasonable 
and implacable severity of the System 
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of laws in vogue 20 years ago. The 
punishments seem adapted to the 
diverse character of the offences, 
and are properly intermixed with 
due distinctions of severity. It is to 
be hoped that a thoroughly hearty 
and honest attempt will be made to 
carry into application the laws ; and 
that as the Government has recog- 
nised the need for amendaient and 
re-adaptation in the punishments 
awarded to offences, it will also 
realize that the law can only be 
honoured and offences prevented 
by the certainty of puni sh ment fol- 
lowing quickly and impartially on 
the heels of the transgressor. 

It is pleasing to find that a large 
number of young men of intelligence 
and capacity, who hâve been educated 
in the varions Mission institutions, 
bave been placed by the Queen in 
positions of great responsibility and 
authority, and associa ted with older 
men for the exécution of the new laws. 
We trust that this inaugurâtes a new 
epoch in the administration of the 
affairs of this kingdom. 

The Visit of the Admiral.— 
During the month of July last Anta- 
nanarivo was thrown into a state of 
great excitement by the visit of H. E. 
Rear-admiral W. Gore Jones, C.B., 
as envoy of the British Government. 
Admiral Jones was accompanied not 
only by his suite, but also by Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty*s Consul. As no Bri- 
tish embassyhad visited Antananarivo 
since the coronation of Radama II. 
in 1862, and as even the Consul had 
not been seen in the Capital for some 
years, the visit of an English envoy 
was naturally regarded with an unu- 
sual amount of interest and curiosity. 
Various conjectures were made as to 
the reasons that had led the British 
Government to send a spécial embassy 
to Madagascar. On public occasions 
during his stay in Antananarivo the 
Admiral merely said he had come to 
give emphasis to thefriendly relations 
existingbetweenthetwoGovernments. 
In a short notice of the mission con- 
tained in the Times, however, it was 
stated that the visit had référence to 
the suppression of the slave trade. 
During the few days Admiral Jones 
remained (July i— 12), Antananarivo 



was kept in a constant state of festivi- 
ty. Réceptions, banquets, a garden 
party at the Prime Minister's country 
house, etc., etc., followed one another 
in quick succession. The Admiral 
appeared much pleased with the 
réception he received, which was in- 
deed as friendly and courteous as the 
Malagasy couldpossibly make it. The 
visit has left pleasant recollections, 
and has doubtless tended to deepen 
the friendly feelings the people of 
this island entertain towards the 
British Government and people. 

RELIGIOUS.— Opening of the 
Royal Chapel.- On the 8th of 
April, 1880, the chapel within the 
precincts of the palace, which had 
occupied several years in building, 
was formally opened. Tickets of 
invitation were sent to the mission- 
aries of ail the Societies having repré- 
sentatives in Imerina, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, and many availed 
themselves of the invitation. On his 
way to the chapel, accompanying 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Prime 
Minister made the announcement that 
the Queen had graciously extended 
her pardon to ail prisoners in chains 
in the Capital (except those imprison- 
ed for debt), and also to ail who tcok 
part in a conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment some years ago, aswell as to 
many of those who for various crimes 
had been banished to distant parts of 
the island. After this Her Majesty 
entered the new building, and the 
service commenced. After singing, 
reading, and prayer, the Prime Minis- 
ter related the history of the church 
from its commencement, giving a 
lengthy account of the conversion of 
the Queen to Christianity, and the 
reasons that had disposed her to build 
this house of prayer. *'According 
to the custom of the ancestors,*' 
said he, "every Sovereign in Mada- 
gascar has, at the beginning of his 
or her reign, either built a new 
house within the palace enclosure, or 
altered and improved one already in 
existence ; but when Queen Ranavà- 
lona came to the throne, the words of 
Christ in Mat. vi. 7,^, entered into her 
heart : *Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, atidalV 
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thèse things shall be added unto you/ 
and this stone house of prayer to God 
is the first building the Queen bas 
erected within the precincts of the 
palace.*' He then publicly thanked 
ail who had taken part in the érection 
of the building, remembering espe- 
cially Mr. Pool, who had superin- 
tended it, and not forgetting the 
lowest labourers. Two services were 
held on this the first day of the 
church's opening; and, during the 
following fortnight, ail public business 
being stopped, a service was held 
every day, the nine city churches and 
districts, and other districts not in 
connection with any city church, each 
having a day for worship in this new 
and handsome building. 

It may be appropriate hère to give 
a translation of the document placed 
beneath the foundation stone of the 
building some eleven or twelve years 
ago:— 

**rhrough the power of God and 
the grâce of Jésus Christ the Lord, 
I, Ranavàlomanjàka, Queen of Mada- 
gascar, built this stone house, com- 
menced 2oth Tuly, in the year of the 
Lord Jésus Christ 1869, to be a house 
of prayer, and aplacewhereGod, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, shall 
be both praised and served,according 
to the instruction of Holy Scripture, 
through the mediatorship of the Lord 
Jésus Christ, Who died on account of 
man's sin and rose again, and Who 
is the righteousness and salvation of 
ail who love and trust Him. This 
house, therefore, built by me to be a 
house of prayer, shall never be demo- 
lished by any Sovereign coming after 
n»e, for if he demolish this house of 
prayer to God, then is he not king of 
this my country Madagascar. And 
to this do I attach my signature and 
the seal of my kingdom." 

The Revision of the Mala- 
GASY Bible.- Since the last publi- 
cation ofthe Annual, great progress 
has been made in the work of revi- 
sing the Malagasy Bible. At the close 
of 1878, the only portions completed 
were the books of Genesis and Exo- 
dus. and the Gospel by Matthew. 
At the présent time there are finished 
the whole of the Pentateuch and 
Psalms in the Old Testament, and 



Matthew to Hebrews in the New. In 
addition to this, however, the Rev. 
W. E. Cousins, principal reviser, has, 
in his preliminary revision, completed 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and also 
the remaining books of the New 
Testament. 

Several changes hâve taken place 
in the représentation of the various 
Societies composing the Revision 
Ccmmittee, some of the delegates 
having returned to England, and 
others having taken their places. The 
following are at présent serving on the 
Committee : Rev. W. E. Cousins, 

B. and F. B. S. ; Revs. G. Cousins, 

C. Jukes, H. W. Grainge, L.M.S. ; 
Mr. Clark, F.F.M.A. ; Bp. Kestell- 
Cornish, S.P.G. ; Revs. L. Dahle 
and M. Borgen, N.M.S. 

Meetings of the Congrega- 
TiONAL Union.— The twenty-first 
meeting of this Union was held in 
the Mémorial Church at Ampàmari- 
nana on the i5th January, 1879. 
The Rev. P. G. Peake occupied the 
chair. In an eamest address the 
chairman took occasion to point 
out some of the more prominent 
defects and faults in the work and 
life of the churches, and urged 
upon pastors, preachers, and church 
officers the need for more watch- 
ful care and energetic labour in 
the service of the Master. A most 
vigorous and animated paper on 
**ihe aims ofthe preacher, and how 
to secure them,*' by Mr. S. Clemes, 
was followed by some thoughtful 
remarks by Rainibao, the native pas- 
tor of the church at Anàlakèly, in 
which he pleaded strongly for regular 
and systematic instruction of the 
adult members of the congrégations 
in reading and scripture knowledge. 

An interesting feature of the twen- 
ty-second meeting ofthe Union held 
July 17, 1879, in the church at 
Ankàdibèvàva, was the présence of 
the two members of the deputation 
from the Society of Friends in Eng- 
land,— Messrs. Isaac Sharp and L. 
Kitching. Their few but affectionate 
words of greeting to the assembly, 
spoken in the mother tongue, and 
translated by Mr. Clemes, were 
listened to with great attention. 
The report read by the Rev. H. W. 
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Grainge, the secretary, contained 
extracts from letters received from 
the various evangelists supported 
by the native missionary society. 
Thèse extracts shewed that while 
the evangelists had many difficulties 
to contend with and discouragements 
to bear, owing to thegross immoral- 
ity of the people, and their credu- 
lous and superstitious character, and 
the lamentable prevalence of spirit- 
drinking, they yet had been able 
to effect some good, and had raade 
steady if slow progress in establish- 
ing schools, and building up in 
the faith the few converts they had 
been able to gather round them. A 
lengthy and appropriate address by 
Rev. C. F. Moss, bearing upon the 
terrible épidémie which had carried 
terror and death into thousands of 
homes, and indicating the most suita- 
ble means for checking its advance, 
occupied the rest of the meeting, 

The twenty-third meeting was held 
on January I5th. 1880, in the church 
at Ampàribè, under the presidency 
of the Rev. W. E. Cousins. Mr. 1. 
Sharp again addressed the assembly, 
and the earnest words he spoke will 
be long remembered by the people. 
The report of the missionary society 
contained the gratifying intelligence 
that the society, so far from being 
in debt or in want of funds, had 
a balance of $ 1000 in hand. The 
secretary, howevcr, felt called upon to 
express the anxiety and disappoint- 
ment of the committee of manage- 
ment at the reluctance of thoroughly 
well-qualified and suitable young men 
to ofFer for evangelistic work amongst 
the distant tribes. The Rev. J. Wills 
gave a graphie account of his journey 
to the S.E. coast, and spoke most 
encouragingly of the results of the 
work of the society' s evangelists in 
that part of the island. An interest- 
ing paper was also read by Rainijèsy, 
the pastor of the Fàravôhitra church. 

The twenty-fourth meeting of the 
Union was held at Amparibe on Juiy 
I5th, 1880. The Rev. W. E. Cousins 
again occupied the chair. In his 
opening address the chairman drew 
the attention of the assembly to the 
manifest lack of décorum and révèr- 
ent order in the conduct of service 



in some of the churches, and to the 
neglectedanddirty condition of many 
of the buildings. The subject was also 
developed at length in a paper by 
Ratsiarôvana, the native pastor of 
the chnrch at Avàratr' Andohàlo, 
on **The honour due to the worship 
of God.'* This paper gave rise 
to an animated discussion, and it 
seemed to be the unanimous feeling 
of the meeting that gênerai improve- 
ment in this respect was much 
needed in many of the churches. 
Raobèlina, a student from the L.M.S. 
Collège, who had been accepted by 
the missionary society for evange- 
listic work at Ankavàndra, in an 
address evincing much dévotion and 
ardour, bade farewell to the meeting 
before leaving for his appointed 
sphère of labour. 

The twenty-fifth meeting again 
assembled in the large and comino- 
dious church at Amparibe on January 
I5th, 1881, under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. C. F. Moss. After the 
chairman 's address, a vigorous paper, 
marked by much shrewd observation 
and racy illustration, was read by the 
Rev. J. A. Houlder, on **The hin- 
drances to the progress of the Gospel 
in Madagascar." The paper elicited 
a warm and valuable discussion. A 
well written paper was also read by 
Andrîanaivoravélona, the native pas- 
tor of the church at Ampàmarinana, 
on "The appearance of irregular and 
improper methods in the management 
of church affairs." A rousing dis- 
cussion ensued. 

The Rev. C. F. Moss again presi- 
ded at the twenty-sixth meeting of 
the Union held July I4th, 1881, in the 
church at Avaratr Andohàlo. The 
chairman 's remarks bore chiefly upon 
the necessity for care and watchful- 
ness in little things. He urged the 
importance of attention in little things 
in order to growth in personal 
hoiiness, and the successful adminis- 
tration of church atîairs, and devel- 
opment of a healthy church life. 
After the reading of the usual report 
by Mr. Clark, Andrîambèlo, the native 
pastor of the Amparibe church, gave 
a very useful paper on ** 1 he care 
of church buildings, and business 
connected therewith.'* Anotherpaper 
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was also read by Mr. S. Clemes, 
on "The duty of the Church to preach 
the Gospel to ail classes, whether 
churchgoers or not." The paper 
was received with marked interest 
and attention, and elicited some 
stirring speech es from several of the 
représentatives présent. 

HDUCATIONAL.-LM.S. New 
Collège. — The new Collège build- 
ing at Faravohitra, which has been 
erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. Pool, was formally opened 
on January i8th of the présent 
year. A large concourse of people 
assembled in the théâtre of the 
new building, including the Prime 
Minister, many of the chief officers 
of State, Europeans, and the old and 
présent students of the Collège, to- 
gether with représentatives of the 
various churches, to witness or take 
part in the opening services. After 
reading and prayer, the Rev. C. F. 
Moss, chairman, gave a short ad- 
dress, alluding to the progress of 
knowledge and of the Gospel in the 
island during the reign of the présent 
Queen, and giving expression to the 
continued interest the Directors of 
the Society take in the work that is 
being carried on in the country. The 
hàsina (customary tribute of respect 
to the Queen) was then presented, 
after which Rainilaiarivony,the Prime 
Minister, rose to address the meeting. 
He first gave the message from the 
Queen, and then, addressing himself 
to the students, urged them to in- 
creasedexertion and diligence intheir 
studies. "For," said he, quoting 
native proverbs, "The sweet is within 
the bitter,'* and "To catch locusts 
you must bend down.*' A hymn was 
then sung, after which the Rev. G. 
Cousins gave a history of the Collège 
from its commencement to the présent 
time. The Rev. C. Jukes then of- 
fered the dedicatory prayer, after 
which the Rev. W. E. Cousins read 
a paper on Education, showing what 
had been accomplished in this direc- 
tion, but the chief aim of which was 
to stimulate the people to greater 
and yet greater efforts in the attain- 
ment of knowledge and civilization, 
affording amusement as well as mat- 
ter for cogitation by drawing a 



picture uf the country as it appears 
to him sometimes from a prospective 
pointof view, in which railroads, mills, 
etc., rise into vision. After prayer 
and a hymn, the bénédiction was 
pronounced, when the proceedings 
were brought to a close. The Col - 
lege has now begun a new era of its 
existence, and, with the ample ac- 
commodation which the new building 
provides, is calculated to become a 
greater power for good in the country 
than it has ever been in the past. 

REOPENING of THE FRIENDS* 

Boys* School at Ambohijatovo. 
— Thèse premises, which were origin- 
ally opened in Feb., 1870, hâve long 
been quite inadéquate for the 
required purpose, and, in the year 
1879, very extensive external altéra- 
tions were commenced, which were 
not completed until June, 1881. 
The altérations and enlargements, 
which amount almost to an entire 
rebuilding, were designed by Mr. W. 
Johnson, the late Head Master of the 
school, and were carried out under 
his constant inspection and superin- 
tendence. The buildings are of a tho- 
roughlysubstantial character, and are 
among the handsomest in the town, 
being seen to spécial advantage as 
the city is apprcached from the east. 
The formai opening took place on 
July ist, when there was a large and 
représentative gathering, including 
the Prime Minister and many of the 
leading officers, most of the town 
pastors, and a large number of the 
présent and former pupils. Besides 
the Friends, a considérable number 
of the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society and the Norvve- 
gian Missionary Society accepted 
invitations to be présent. Mr. W. 
Johnson, who was leaving the same 
afternoon for England, presided. He, 
Mr. H. E. Clark, Mr. S. Clemes, 
Mr. H. F. Standing (F.F.M.A.) ; 
Revs. W. E. Cousins, E. H. Stribling. 
J. Peill(L.M.S.); and Dr. Borchgre- 
vink (N. M. S.) took part in the 
proceedings. The Prime Minister also 
gave a characteristic address, speak- 
ing most highly of the éducation 
given at Ambohijatovo, and adding 
words of encouragement to the pré- 
sent pupils to be diligent in their 
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acquisition of knowledgc. Rasoa- 
manana, the head Malajj^asy teacher, 
also spoke on behalf of his fellow- 
teachers and the scholars. 

In connection with the opening, 
the Friends, on the eveningof July 7, 
entertained to tea in the new build- 
ings nearly the whole of the members 
of the L.M.S. and N.M.S. residing 
in the Capital andneighbourhood, and 
a most enjoyable social evening wsls 
spent. An additional interest was 
afforded by the présence of Admirai 
W. Gore Jones, C.B., and fourofficers 
of his suite; they being at that time 
in the Capital as a spécial embassy 
from the Queen of England to the 
Queen of Madagascar. They warmly 
accepted the invitation of the Friends 
tobe présent. T. C. Pakenham, Esq., 
the English consul for Madagascar, 
had also accepted an invitation, but 
was unexpectedly prevented from 
coming. 

Reopening of thk Médical 
Mission at Analakely.— We are 
glad to say that the Médical 
Mission at Anàlakèly, vvhich had 
been closed so long, has been 
recommenced. The Hospital was 
formally opened Oct. 18, 1880, by 
a simple religions service, at which 
the missionaries and town pastors 
were well represented, several of the 
European doctors being also présent. 
The mission, under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr. Fox, M. R. C. S., 
is, we are happy to say, in a pros- 
pérons condition and doing a good 
and great service. 



Another event worthy of mention 
is the visit to Madagascar paid by 
Mr. Isaac Sharp, accompanied by 
Mr. Langley Kitching, in the course 
of a journey for which they had the 
sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends. They arrived 
in Madagascar in June. 1879, from 
South Africa, where they had rcmain- 
ed for a period of eighteen months. 
After their arrivai in Madagascar 
they paid visits of an evangelistic 
character to varions parts of the 
country, — to Ambôhimànga (the chief 
town of the Tanàla) ; to Ihôsy (a 
Hova military station among the 
Bàra); and to the majority of the 



mission stations occupied by the 
représentatives of the London and 
Norwegian Missionary Societies. 
They also made a lengthy tour in 
the district specially under the care 
of the missionaries of the F.F.M.A. 

This visit of our friends to Mada- 
gascar is one that will long be re- 
membered with pleasure and thank- 
fulness both by the missionaries and 
the native Christians. Mr. Kitching 
stayed in the island only about six 
months, but Mr. Sharp prolonged his 
visit to somewhat over a year, after 
which he left for Australia, there to 
continue his evangelistic labours. We 
are glad to be able to say that a 
letter which has recently been re- 
ceived from Queensland informs us 
that Mr. Sharp is still vigorously 
prosecuting his mission in that part 
of the world. 



LITERARY. — SiNCE the last 
publication of the Annual, there 
lias appeared a very interesting and 
valuabîe book on Madagascar, enti- 
tled 2Vie Great Africafi Island, 
by the Rev. J. Sibree, F.R.G.S., 
formerly editor of this magazine. 
We do not hesitate to pronounce 
this book to be the best and most 
reliable that has yet appeared in 
the English language on this great 
island. Several works hâve been 
written at différent periods, and by 
various authors, upon the same sub- 
ject, some of which, while containing 
a modicum of truth, owe their exist- 
ence, to a great extent, to the ima- 
gination of the writers. A few facts 
and much fancy are the materials out 
of which they hâve been constructed. 
It is amusing to see the prétentions 
titles of some of thèse works, which, 
as Mr. Sibree says, **lead one to 
expect much valuablc information,** 
but which, nevertheless, contain most 
unreliable and fantastic descriptions 
of the country and its people. To 
those who know the Malagasy the 
following appears to be almost a 
burlesque on their character :— **The 
Malagasy retain the first incorrupt 
innocence of man,*' and are **a 
people approaching in some degree 
neere Adam, naked without guilt, 
and innocent, not by a forc't vertue> 
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but by ignorance of evill, and the 
créatures as innocent and serviceable 
to man as they were before his 
transgression.'* There are, however, 
a fcw publications which, on the 
whole, may be regarded as reliable, 
but which, nevertheless, contain in- 
formation on some subjects which is 
of a very doubtful, or even positively 
erroneous, character. Mr. Sibree has 
had advantages of gaining trust- 
worthy information which no other 
writer on Madagascar has enjoy- 
ed. His long résidence in the 
island, his acquaintance with the 
language of the natives, his ac- 
cess to ail previously written works 
on the subject (more especially to 
the four numbers of this magazine 
alreadypublished\ andhis expérience 
in différent parts of the country, hâve 
enabled him to produce a book which, 
for accuracy of détail, is far superior 
to any other hitherto published. To 
any one wishful to gain a gênerai but 
correct knowledge of Madagascar, 
so far as at présent can be had, we 
would recommend the perusal of this 
workofMr. Sibree's. We say "so 
far as at présent can be had,'* for 
Madagascar is yet a comparatively 
little-known country. A great part 
of it is still unexplored, as even its 
most récent maps show. Its botanical 
treasures, its geological features, its 
tribal divisions and peculiarities, etc., 
hâve not, by any means, been fully 
brought to light ; and as we read Mr. 
Sibree' s book, the feeling that we are 
impressed with is thatweyetknowbut 
little of the "Great African Island." 
One of themostimportantquestions 
with which Mr. Sibree deals is the 
origin of the Malagasy people. It 
needs no long résidence in the island, 
or intimate acquaintance with the 
people, to enable one to discover^<? 
distinct race éléments amongst the 
Malagasy. The Hova are the repré- 
sentatives of the one ; ail the other 
tribes, comprisingSàkalàva, Tanâla, 
etc., are the représentatives of the 
other. That the Hova are of Malayan 
origin there can be no reasonable 
doubt, the resemblances between the 



two peoples being of so striking a 
character as to allow of but this one 
interprétation. Not only do the lan- 
guages of the two peoples point to 
oneness of origin, but their physical, 
mental, and moral traits are also 
closely identical. The description 
which Mr. Wallace gives of the 
characteristics of the Malays in his 
Malay Archipelago might be taken 
almost in toto as applicable to the 
Hova. But of the origin of the non- 
Hova tribes we cannot speak so posi- 
tively. Mr. Sibree supposes that the 
substantial unity of the language 
spoken by the varions tribes through- 
out the island, Hova and non-Hova, 
probably points, if not to a common 
origin, at least to a common région 
from which ail the tribes came ; 
and he thinks it not improbable 
that *^two races are represented. 

one closely connected with 

the inhabitants of Eastern Poly- 
nesia ;" the other **allied to the 
Melanesian tribes inhabitingWestern 
Polynesia.*' This theory seems to 
us far-fetched, and, with the excep- 
tion of the argument of the oneness 
of language throughout the island, 
unsupported by évidence.* We are 
inclined to think that the Sakalava, 
Bètsimisàraka, etc , are not only 
radically distinct in origin from the 
Hova, but are also from an entirely 
distinctregion. — that they are, indeed, 
from Africa. The fact of Madagascar 
being so near to the African conti- 
nent (though not of itself sufficient 
to disprove Mr. Sibree's theory) is a 
point that ought surely to hâve some 
weight in an investigation into the 
origin of the people, especially when 
there are so many similarities found 
to exist between some of the tribes 
in Madagascar and those of the 
adjacent continent. Mr. Sibree him- 
self acknowledges that the features 
of some of the Malagasy "hâve some 
approximation to what are considered 
as typical African features,— broad 
nostrils, somewhat prognathous in 
profile, and thick lips." We may 
say that Dr. Hildebrandt, the able 
naturalist who recently died hère, 



* [More récent research has, however, I think, auite comfirmed the opinion expressed in 
my book ; see article by Rev, Dr. Codrington in following AnnuAL ; see also No., XI. pp. 
343-353.— J'Sm Ed.] 
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was absolutely convinced that ail the 
.ribes of Malagasy, except the Hova, 
were of African descent. He had 
travelled for many years in Eastern 
Africa, bad become well acquainted 
vith the manners and customs of the 
varions tribes, had taken many cra- 
nialandotherphysicalmeasurements, 
and had had opportunities which 
few possess of comparing the people 
of Madagascar with those on the 
adjoining continent, and his firm 
conviction was that the non-Hova 
Malagasy tribes were essentially one 
with those of Eastern Africa. His 
explanation of the phenomenon of the 
oneness of the language spoken 
throughout the country was, that the 
Africans who came hère (probably 
warriors) took Hova women to be 
their wives, and that their children, 
as was natural, learned to speak the 
language of the mothers ; for it must 
be remembered that the Hova hâve 
net been the dominant tribe in the 
island for many générations back. 

Then again, who were the Va- 
zimba ? From native tradition we 
gather that the Vazimba were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the central 
parts of the island. Now it seems 
the word *Vaziraba' is an African 
name* (of a tribe ?). Is it possible, 
therefore, that thèse Vazimba were 
the descendants or représentatives 
of the people who crossed over to 
Madagascar from the African conti- 
nent, and who (not to be found as a 
distinct race to the présent day in 
some distant and little-knownpart of 
the island, as native belief asserts)t 
were the ancestors of the présent 
non-Hova inhabitants ? Thèse, and 
other interesting questions connect- 
ed with Malagasy ethnology, are, 
however. still involved in great 
obscurity, and as yet we can do no 
more than théorise. 

The only complaint we hâve to 
find with Mr. Sibree's book is the 
meagreness of its chapters on the 
natural history of the island. We 
know that the book is chielly intended 
for the gênerai reader, and that its 

Ï>ages are too limited to allow of any 
engthy descriptions of birds, plants, 



etc., found in the country ; yet we 
cannot but think that it would hâve 
been more complète had Mr. Sibree 
given us more information on this 
subject, or even had he given us, in 
the form of an appendix, somewhat 
similar to that in his Madagascar 
and its People, a list of the more 
common forms of the fauna and flora 
found in the island. On the whole, 
however, we congratulate Mr. Sibree 
on the many excellencies of his book, 
and warmly recommend it to those 
who are désirons of gaining a gêne- 
rai but correct knowledge of "The 
Great African Island." 



The following are a few of the more 
important publications which hâve 
been issued by the L.M.S. Press in 
Antananarivo. 

Tex Years* Review of Mission 
Work in Madagascar. 1870- 
1880. — Prepared by Rev. B. Briggs, 
Secretary of the Imérina District 
Committee. 

This book has been prepared and 
issued in accordance with a régu- 
lation of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, requiring a decennial review 
of the work carried on by its agents 
in its varions fields of labour. The 
présent volume contains over 300 
pages, and gives a history of the 
mission in Madagascar from 1870 to 
1880. A portion of it is devoted to 
an account of mission work carried on 
in connection with other Societies. 
This adds to its completeness, as 
thus a view may be gained of the 
entire field occupied by European 
missionaries in this large island. 
The feeling left upon one's mind 
after reading this volume is one of 
encouragement and hope. What 
great changes hâve occurred and 
real progress been made since the 
last review was written is manifest to 
ail who, by the aid of thèse pages, 
compare the présent condition of the 
people with that of ten years ago. 
Ihe reforms with regard to the 
administration of law, the changes in 
respect to the army, the improvement 
in the style of houses, the advance of 
public opinion in varions questions of 



* The information came from Dr. Hildebrandt. 

t [See, however, Annual xviil,, p. 130.— J,s., Ed.]. 
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a social character, the progress in 
educational and religious mattersthat 
hâve taken place wilhin the last 
décade, are both surprising and en- 
couraging. AU thèse, as well as other 
subjects of interest, especially such as 
hâve a direct bearing on, or hâve been 
influenced by. the labours of the mis- 
sionaries, are detailed in this review. 
Matlers of a more discouraging char- 
acter are also faithfully depicted, for 
instance, slavery, the disgrâce of 
MalagasyChristianity ; thedecidedly 
low tone of spiritual life found in the 
churches, etc. On the whole, this 
well-prepared and carefully-written 
volume may be taken as containing 
an impartial and faithful review ef 
the history of the Church in Mada- 
gascar, and of the political and other 
events that hâve taken place in the 
country, directly or indirectly trace- 
able to educational and religious 
work, from the year 1870 to the 
présent time. 

FlHIRANA HIDERANA AN* AN- 
DRIAMANITRA. 

This is a hymn-book for the native 
churches. It comprises 247 hymns, 
the sélection of which was made by a 
committee appointed for the purpose. 
Many of the hymns, especially those 
that hâve been in common use for 
years past, and hâve become hal- 
lowed by sacred associations, hâve 
been reprinted from the former book ; 
others appear hère for the first time, 
and are either original compositions 
or renderings of well-known English 
hymns. While much still remains to 
be done in Malagasy hymnology, yet 
this présent sélection must be ac- 
knowledged to be a great step in 
advance of any hitherto published. 

Other Works published at the 
L. M. S. Press, but which we cannot 
notice in détail, are : — 

TiONA Ela sy Vao. a tune- 
book compiled by Messrs. Richard 
son and Price, and meant to be a 
companion to the new hymn-book. 

Hevi-teny amy ny Jenesisy. 
A Commentary on Genesis, written 
by the Rev. C. F. Moss. 

Hevi-tfny amy ny Korintiana 
I. A Commentary on the First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, written by the 
Rev. J. Pearse. 



Hevi-teny amy ny Timoty I. 
A Commentary on the First Epistle to 
Timothy, written by the Rev. J. A, 
Houlder. 

Ethics Written by the Rev. CF. 
Moss. 

Tantarany Englanda. History 
of England, by the Rev. J. A. 
Houlder. 



The following are among the prin- 
cipal publications that hâve issued 
from the F. F. M. A. Press during the 
last three years : — 

Review of the Work of the 
Friends' Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation IN Madagascar, from 
1867- 1880. —This publication, con- 
taining about 100 pp., has been 
prepared by Mr. W. Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the F. F. M. A. Committee in 
Madagascar. Its chief aim, as its 
title signifies, is to give an account 
of the work that has been carried on 
in the island by the agents of the 
Friends' Foreign Mission Association 
since the commencement of their 
Mission in 1867. Some account of 
the political, social, and other 
changes that hâve occurred in the 
country since that date are, however, 
also given, as well asabrief sketch 
of the work of other missionary socie- 
ties having représentatives in the 
island. It must be cheering to ail who 
hâve an interest in the cause of mis- 
sions, but more especially tothefriends 
and supporters of the F. F. M. A., 
to hear of the remarkable success 
that has attended the labours of the 
missionaries in connection with this 
Society. In many things (in element- 
ary éducation more especially, per- 
haps) the success has been far great- 
er than might fairly hâve been anti- 
cipated; the two town schools— the 
the boys* school at Ambôhijatôvo, 
and the girls' school at Fàravôhitra— 
being now among the most important 
educational institutions in the island. 
The book is written in a clear and 
interesting style, and the three maps 
— one of the entire island, a second 
showing the varions districts in the 
central provinces occupied by the 
F.F.M.A. andL.M.S., andthethird 
representing the district under the 
care of the Friends— drawn by Mr. 
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Johnson, and lithographed by the 
native employés at the F. F. M. A. 
printing office, greatly enhance the 
value of the book. 

Physics. -This is a small book 
on eleraentary physics written by Mr. 
Clemes. It is a valuable addition 
to the, as yet, few elementary science 
books in the Malagasy language. It 
contains 120 pp., and is accompanied 
by numerous illustrations drawn and 
lithographed by native youths. 

Tantarany Mosesy sy Josoa 
(History of Moses and Joshua), by Mr. 
H. E. Clark. — This book comprises 
nearly 200 pp., and is likely to prove 
a useful and intercsting addition to 
Malagasy Biblical literaturë. 



OBITUARY.— Rev. Robert Toy. 
Died April igth, 1880, on board 
R. M. S. Grantully Castle^ on his 
voyage home from Madagascar, 
aged 46. 

Mr. Toy came out to Madagascar 
in 1862, and was in charge of the 
Ambôhipôtsy district from its forma- 
tion until his return to England on 
sîck-leave in 1870. In 1869 he was 
appointed to the L.M.S. Collège; 
and when, after a furlough of three 
years, he a second time came out to 
Madagascar, it was to résume work 
at the Collège. Notwithstanding phy- 
sical weakness, he bravely and ear- 
nestly laboured in connection with 
that institution until laid low by the 
disease which caused his death. He 
also had the partial oversight of the 
Faravohitra district for nearly four 
years. Mr. Toy wrote several books 
in the vernacular, which proved val- 
uable additions to the literaturë of 
the îsland. 



Dr. I. M. HiLDERRANDT.— We 
hâve also to record the death of Dr. 
I. M. Hildebrandt, which occurred 
on the 29th of May of the présent 
year (1881). Dr. Hildebrandt had 
not been in Madagascar more than 
about twelve months, but in that time 
had secured the respect ofallwho 
came in contact with him. Mr. Bor- 
^^n^ of the Norwegian Mission, has 
supplied us with the following inform- 
ation relative to Dr. Hildebrandt : 
*'He was a naturalist and Doctor of 
Philosophy, the son of a painter in 
Dûsseldorf. About nine years ago 
he left his native country for Africa, 
in the eastern parts of which he made 
exploiations for a period of seven 
years. He then returned to Germany 
in conséquence of ill health, brought 
about by his varied travels. In 
1880 he again left Germany, but, this 
time for Madagascar, in order to 
gain what information he could res- 
pecting the death (or murder) of Dr. 
Rutenberg ; but also, and more espe- 
cially, to make scientific explorations 
in the island. He arrived in Anta- 
nanarivo in a very shattered state of 
health on the 23rd June, 1880. When 
he had improved somewhatin health, 
he visited Fianàrantsôa and other 
places. After a short stay in Bètsi- 
lèo, he returned to Antananarivo, but 
his health seriously broke down 
again. From this last attack he 
never recovered ; he died on the açth 
May of the présent year, and was 
interred at Ambàtovinaky the follow- 
ing day, on which occasion a large 
number of Europeans met to pay 
their respects to the memory of the 
able and much-respected naturalist 
and traveller." 
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NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE MALAGASY. 



(Thefollowingpaper^ by C, Staniland Wàke, Esq,, M.A»I,^ was read 
before the Anthropological Institute on Nov, 2}^, 1880.^ 

SOME years ago I read before the Anthropological Society 
of London a paper on the "Race Affinities of the Made- 
casses," or Malagasy, in which I traced the numerous points 
of agreement between the inhabitants of Madagascar and the 
natives of South Africa. The conclusion I then arrived at 
was that the Malagasy are "more truly autochthonous than any 
other existing race, except perhaps the aborigines of Australia." 
This view is an intermediary one between that which would 
trace the former people to an African origin, and that which 
would connect them closely with the native inhabitants of the 
Pacific islands. Since the publication of the paper referred to, 
I hâve somewhat changed my opinion as to the origin of the 
Malagasy. Many as are the features in which they agrée 
with various African peoples, they may be due either to inter- 
course between the inhabitants of Madagascar and those of 
the adjacent continent, or to dérivation from a common source. 
That the Malagasy had at one tîme much doser relations with 
the natives of the east coast of Africa than at présent cannot 
well be doubted. I w^ould rather, however, explain the points 
of agreement presented by those races as being due to the 
intercourse which they hâve had in common with the Hamitic 
or Semitic peoples of South-western Asia. The great influence 
exercised by thèse peoples over the African races is now 
generally admitted, and it is becoming recognized that tVve.^ 

lifO. 6.~CHKlSTiyjAS^ i882. 
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have left strong marks of their influence in the island of Mada- 
gascar. 

A writer in the Annual (No. II., 1876), the Rev. L. Dahle, 
refers to the traditional arrivai on the south-east coast of this 
island, in the eighth century, of Arabian or Persian settlers, 
to which he traces the history of the origin of the Antaimôro 
and Zafiramlni, the descendants of the mother of the Arabian 
prophet, in the same part of Madagascar. It has long been 
known that the Hova names of the days of the week and the 
names of the lunar months were derived from the Arabie ; 
and it has recently been shovvn, not only that the latter are 
the Arabie names of the constellations of the Zodiac, but that 
the days of the Malagasy month were originally the Arabie 
names of the twenty-eight moon-stations. Mr. Dahle supposes 
that the descendants and prosélytes of the Arab settlers on 
the south-east coast carried into the interior the names of the 
constellations, which, to enable them to teach the natives the 
System of divination founded on the idea of lucky and unlucky 
days, they transferred to the lunar months. Not only does he 
trace the Malagasy notion of vïnlanuy or destiny as depending 
on time, to this source, but also the practice of divination or 
counter-charming by the sikïdy, Moreover, Mr. Dahle affirms, 
also on the évidence of language, that the Arabs have 
introduced to the Malagasy the use of dress (although not 
many of the différent kind of clothes), and the knowledge of 
money ; have given them the names of most of their musical 
instruments, their words referring to books and writings, and 
the terms of salutation, besides many other words. Whether 
Mr. Dahle's opinion as to the extent of "the Arabie contribu- 
tion to Malagasy civilisation and superstition'' will be fuUy 
accepted is perhaps doubtful, but his gênerai conclusion 
cannot be denied. A référence to certain Malagasy customs 
will sufficiently prove its truth. 

Thus, the offering of human sacrifices was formerly prévalent 
on the south-east coast, the position where Arabie immigrants 
are supposed to have landed, and the sacrifice of persons of 
high rank was thought by the Malagasy of that région to be 
the most appropriate offering to their divinities, as we know 
was the case also with various Semitic peoples. 

The practice oï/àdîtra, or the use of expiatory offering to 
avert evil, reminds us of the scape-goat, which had almost its 
counterpart in the sheep on which the evils to be removed were 
imprecated by the Malagasy priest. 

The tangèna ordeal closely resembles the ordeal by bitter 
water mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures. The superstitious 
use of large stones, and the anointing of them with sacrificial 
blood and fat, is probably due to Arabian influence. 
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The custom of building tovvns on the tops of hills prévalent* 
in Central Madagascar is not specially Semitic, but the use of 
large circular stones for the purpose of closing the entrance to 
their house enclosures,t formerly customary amonç the Ho va, 
was probably thus derived. The rite of circumcision, which 
the Mg.lagasy look upon as of great importance, cannot well be 
traced to any other but an Arab source, especially if it is a 
remnant of human sacrifice, unless it was practised by the 
peoples of South-eastern A.sia before the establishment of 
Buddhism, of which we hâve no évidence. 

I would not by any means affirm, however, that the Malagasy 
as a race are sprung from the Arab or other Semitic stock, 
Whatever the influence exercised over them by that people or 
their allies, their closest affinity is with a race which, although 
Asiatic, is very différent from the Arabs. In my former paper 
on "The Race Afïinities of the Malagasy"î I referred to various 
points in which the Malagasy agrée closely with the Siamese. 
It is to the région inhabited by this and cognate peoples I 
would refer the origin of the Malagasy, and I will now proceed 
to show more fully than has hitherto been done some of the 
grounds on which such an affinity must be established. 

The semi-divine character and absoluto authority of the 
Malagasy sovereign, and his position as the theoretical owner 
of the whole soil of the country, and as entitled to the property 
and service of his people, can be perfectly paralleled among 
the Siamese. Thus, the authority of the Siamese monarch 
is quite absolute, the révérence paid to him is such as is 
accorded to a divinity, and he is master, says Bowring, "not 
only of the persons, but really of the property of his subjects, — 
he disposes of their labour and directs their movements at 
will." The révérence for authority among. the Siamese has 
influenced language so greatly as to create différent vocabula- 
ries for use in Ihe several grades of society ; in the same way 
as the objection to the use in common discourse of words and 
partiales occurring in the names of chiefs has led to considér- 
able variation in the différent dialects of Madagascar. The 
cérémonies on the coronation of the sovereign hâve the same 
gênerai character in Madagascar and Siam. The first act of 
the Siamese vsovereign after he enters the hall of ceremony is 
to perform an act of homage to the idol of Victory ; and, until 
the establishment of Christianity, one of the earliest acts of the 
Hova sovereign at the coronation was to perform a similar act 

• The custom is prévalent no longer. The fàdi/ra too now bolongs to the p:ist, at least as 
regards Central Madagascar ; and tlio tanghia ordeal is forbiddcn by law. Otlior custoius 
also referred to in this paper are cithcr extinct or arc fast disajjpoaring, especiallv in parts of 
the country under Hova nilc. This, however, docs not affect the argument. — Eds. 

t Also, their villages. — Eds. { Journ, Anthrof. Insi. Doc, 1869; pp. 20-56, 
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before the two native idols. After the coronation ceremony 
the king of Siam gives audience to his nobles and ministers, 
who ofFer to his majesty everything they possess, and ail the 
treasures of the kingdom ; and so among the Malagasy the 
hàsïna, or money offered as a mark of allegiance, is presented 
by the différent tribes and représentatives of the people. The 
Malagasy oath of allegiance, which consists in drinking water 
which has acquired a spécial virtue from contact with certain 
weapons of warfare, so closely resembles that in use among the 
Siamese, that the one must hâve been taken from the other, 
unless they hâve been derived from a common source. On the 
death of the sovereign of Madagascar ail the people shave the 
head, and the same custom is universal as a sign of mourning 
among the Siamese. In both countries there is a superstitious 
objection to the shedding of the blood of persons of rank, and 
hence when such persons are put to death, it is by strangula- 
tion, suffocation, or beating to death. Among the marks of 
dignity which in the East distinguish thesovereign, the use of 
the umbrella is probably the most wide-spread. The umbrella 
surmounting the topes which contain the relies of Gautama 
Buddha is represented by the seven-storied yellow or golden 
umbrella which is the chief symbol of sovereignty in Siam. 
And in Madagascar also the umbrella, distinguished by its 
scarlet colour, is the mark of royalty. 

Notwithstanding their réception of Buddhism, the Siamese 
hâve retained many traces of the primitive phase of superstition 
which answers to the Malagasy belief in elemental spirits. 
Among both peoples the fumes of incense are considered an 
acceptable offering to the spirits whom they seek to propitiate. 
We hâve seen ihat in Madagascar human sacrifices were 
formerly offered, -and such sacrifices were customary on the 
setting up of the corner post of a new palace, a practice similar 
to that at one time in use among the Siamese, if it be true, as 
stated by ancient writers, that when they erected a new 
gateway, a human being was immolated. The superstitious 
ideas entertained in common by the Malagasy and Siamese 
include the belief in lucky and unlucky days, the dislike to 
even numbers, the use of the ordeal by drinking médicinal 
water, and the practice of divination. Whether or not the 
sikldy was, as Mr. Dahle supposes, derived by the Malagasy 
from the Arabs, it is probably connected with the knowledge 
of the hidden properties of numbers which the Siamese bonzes 
think it is a sin not to be acquainted with. The Malagasy 
hâve a curious custom connected with childbirth, which it is 
difficult to explain except as the relie of an old superstition. 
Shortly before that period a wood fire is kindled and kept 
burning until a considérable degree of beat is obtained, and on 
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the birth of the child the friends of the parents send pièces of 
money, intimating that it is to buy wood for fuel. A similar 
custom has been observed among the Siamese and Burmese, 
with whom the mother is exposed for several weeks to a burn- 
ing beat, death being often caused by the exposure. Bowring 
supposes this exposure to beat to be connected with the idea of 
purification, but from its resemblance to the Maori practice of 
driving 'away the démon from a sick person by beat, it had 
probably a similar origin. Another significant ceremony 
connected with childhood is the first cutting of the hair. This 
is an important and festive event among the Malagasy, and 
such is the case alsowith the Siamese, among whom éducation 
begins only after shaving the head. According to Bowring, 
the removal of the tuft of a young prince is a most important 
ceremony, and appears intended to mark the entrance into the 
rights of manhood. 

The idea of purification is apparent in the ceremony of bathing, 
which gives the title to the Malagasy new year's festival 
[Fandrbanà), It is not improbable that this ceremony, with the 
lighting of fires which précèdes it, may bave been derived 
from the Semitic source to which various other Malagasy 
customs may be traced. The habit of bathing is, however, 
much indulged in by the Siamese, and lustral water is used not 
only in their coronation cérémonies, but also sometimes for 
sprinkling over the sick when at the point of death. According 
to Sangerman, the Burmese, both men and women, divert 
themselves at the commencement of the new year loy throw- 
ing water at each other, until everybody is wet from head 
to foot. The funeral rites of some of the Malagasy tribes 
closely resemble the cérémonies performed among the Siamese. 
At death the latter burn, instead of burying, the bodies of the 
deady but the accompaniments are often the same in both cases. 
The most remarkable is the practice, observed by both the 
Betsileo and the Sakalava tribes, of drawing off the putrefying 
liquor from the corpse, as is customary among the Siamese. 
The funeral monuments erected by the Betsileo, which differ 
from those of most of the other Malagasy tribes, bave, judg- 
îng from the description of them given by Mr. Richardson, 
a curious resemblance in form to the mémorial arches erected 
by the Chinese, which hâve doubtless had a Buddhist origin. 
They consist of high wooden posts connected at the top by a 
transverse rail, which is supported by other upright posts. 

Among other superstitious ideas entertained by the Malagasy 
are many connected with oxen. Thèse animais are killed at 
funeralSy their skulls being often suspended on pôles near the 
tombSy and a small silver figure of a buffalo is sometimes worn 
as a charm. BuU-fighting was in Madagascar, as in the Indo- 
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chinese peninsula, a favourite amusement, and the fighting bulls 
of the Mala^^asy sovereign were embalmed. The Malagasy are 
said not to hâve eaten beef until its excellence was discovered 
by an ancient king, Ralàmbo, to whom the origin of the new 
year's festival is also ascribed. From this statement vve might 
judge that the custom was derived from the Semitic people 
whom we hâve supposed to hâve aflfected the form of the Mala- 
gasy festival. The Siamese, however, like ail other Buddhist 
peoples, generally hâve great objection to eating animal food, 
and the killing of tame oxen is forbidden among them. Bowring 
speaksof this as a Brahminical préjudice, and the fact of the 
Malagasy having the humped ox or zebu of India, although this 
animal is domesticated in China, may perhaps be taken as 
évidence that the people of Madagascar obtained their former 
préjudice against eating the flesh of the ox from a Hindoo source. 
Further évidence of such connection between the natives of 
Madagascar and those of India may perhaps be found in the 
discovery on the east coast of that island of the figure of an 
éléphant made of soapstone(r), and hollowed out for the récep- 
tion of oflFerings, which is traditionally said to hâve been brought 
from Imàka (Meccar) by Ramanîa, an uncle of Mohammed, 
rhe name Ramania takes us to India, however, rather than 
to Arabia ; but the figure may hâve been of Siamese or Burmese 
origin, the vénération of thèse people for the white éléphant 
amounting almost to worship. Another point of contact with 
India is the Betsileo custom of wrestling with the oxen which 
they sacrifice at their funerals, and throwing them down before 
they are killed. This practice is met with among the Todas of 
South India, who treat the buffaloesto be slain at the grave with 
great violence, grappling them by the horns and beating them 
with clubs fiiriously, until they are not able to move. The 
Todas look upon the buflFalo as almost sacred, certain men being 
specially set apart to milk the cows ; and in some parts of 
Madagascar the killing of an ox was formerly, if it is not still, 
the duty of the chiefs.* 

The use by the Malagasy in iron working of a peculiar form 
of bellows is generally referred to as proof of their relationship 
to the Malays. This bellows is, however, only a modification of 
the common Chinese piston bellows described by M. Breton, 
and a bellows of the same kind is, as Colonel Yule informs us, 
used by the inhabitants of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, from 
whom the Malays hâve probably derived it. The same may be 
said of the art of iron smelting, which we can hardly doubt has 
had its origin on the Asiatic continent. Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who refers to the use of the Malay bellows, says the iron 
sraithsof Java are distinguished by the term pandt\ a name 

* This is still the custom among some of the Tanàla tribes. — Eds. 
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which is doubtless of Sanskrit origin, and the art of iron 
smelting may hâve been introduced înto the Indian Archipelago 
by the Hindoos, to whom the Javanese hâve been largely in- 
debted for their civilisation. The same origin may perhaps be 
ascribed to the filigree and other work in the precious metals, 
in which the Malagasy excel, and also to certain articles, such 
as umbrellas and palanquins, which they would seem to hâve 
been acquainted with before the appearance of Europeans. 

The most important point of contact, however, between the 
Malagasy and the Siamese is to be found in certain features of 
their architecture, and it is a point which deserves a fuUer 
examination than can be given to it in this paper. The Rev. 
James Sibree, in his later work on Madagascar, after describing 
the mode of construction of the Hova houses and referring to 
the high pitch of the roofs, mentions that "at each gable the 
outermost timbers cross at the apex and project upwards for 
a foot or two, the extremities being notched and often 
ornamented with a small wooden figure ef a bird.' He adds 
that "in the houses of people of rank the tàndro-tràno or 
*house-horns' are 3 or 4 feet long, while in some of the old 
royal houses they are 10 or 12 feet, the length being apparently 
some indication of the rank of the owner. In some tribes thèse 
gable ornaments, which hâve become only conventional horns 
among the Hova, are carved in exact resemblance of the pair 
adoming the head of a buUock."* This probably has been their 
original form, as among the Betsileo iron horns are used as 
a cresting for the massive upright monoliths raised above tombs. 
The high-pitched roof and cross gables are essentially Asiatic, 
and can be traced through Asia to Northern Europe. The 
carving of the gables into the shape of horns or other objects is 
also there found, having probably the same origin as among the 
Malagasy. 

In the Indo-chinese countries the crossed gables do not 
appear to be thus carved, but the curious horns which project 
from the double gables of high-pitched Siamese roofs hâve 
evidently the same meaning. The Sumatran house, a représen- 
tation of which is given in Mr. Wallace's Malay Archipelago^ 
bears great resemblance in its high-pitched roof and pointed 
gables to the houses figured by Bowring, but it does not approach 
se nearly in the character of its gable horns to the Malagasy 
buildings as do the houses of Siam. It is remarkable that a 
large house observed by Captain Cook on the island of Savu, 
near Java, which was distinguished from the others by having 
two pièces of wood resembling cows' horns at each end of the 
roof-rîdge, was said to hâve been erected by the Dutch. 



^ See Great Aftican Island, p, 198. 
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ïhe conclusion I would adduce from the facts above referred 
to is, that the origin of the Malagasy, if they are not autoch- 
thonous, must be traced to South-eastern Asia. This conclu- 
sion is quite consistent with the existence of the manyadmitted 
points of contact between them and the Polynesian islanders. 
Some of thèse customs hâve recently been mentioned by Mr. 
Sibree as proving that the Malagasy cannot hâve had an African 
origin, and that they are closely allied to the so-called Malayo- 
polynesian race. The customs referred to by Mr. Sibree are 
the non-use of skins, and the use of woven and beaten-out 
vegetable fibres for clothing ; the ancient knowledge of iron 
smelting ; the use of the Malay form of bellows ; and the 
practice of the brotherhood-by-blood custom ; to whichisadded 
the spécial aflfînity which the Malagasy language has to the 
languages classed together as Malay o-polynesian. With 
référence to thèse points it may be observed that the practice 
of iron smelting is probably more ancient on the African conti- 
nent than in Madagascar, seeing that, according to a tradition 
mentioned by Dr. Mullens, it appears not to hâve been known 
to the Malagasy before the appearance of the Hova, whose 
ancestors we shall see reason to identify with the strangers who 
landed on the island about the eighth century of our era. 
Moreover, not only is the brotherhood-by-blood custom known 
on the African continent, but also the use of cloth made of 
vegetable fibre. Du Chaillu mentions that the Ishogo of the 
Gaboon and neighbouring tribes weave together the fibres of 
young palm leaves, the "grass-cloth" which is thus made 
evidently being much the same as that produced by the Mala- 
gasy from the "long grass-like leaves of the rofia palm." The 
Malay form of bellows appears not to be in use on the African 
continent,* but, on the other hand, it is not known to the islanders 
of the Pacific, who, when discovered by Europeans, were quite 
ignorant, if not of iron, yet of the art of working it. This 
fact, and the absence of the brotherhood-by-blood custom, would 
seem to prove that, whatever the relationship between the 
Malagasy and the natives of Polynesia, they cannot hâve been 
in actual contact. Ihe manufacture of cloth from vegetable fibre 
is probably a common inheritance, but, as it is known to certain 
African iribes, it cannot be évidence of any spécial relationship 
between the islanders of the Pacific and the Malagasy. The 
nature of the affinity between the languages of thèse peoples is 
consistent with the idea that, while certain customs hâve been 
derived by them from a common source, if not from common 
ancestors, they themselves are not so closely related as is 



* According to Llvinestone, the Baloka bellows are somewhat like those of Madagascar ; 
Bce Expédition to the Zambest, p. 314, 
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generally supposed. The Malagasy bas many words found also 
in the langnage of the Pacific islanders, but grammatically the 
former approaches much more nearly to the Malayan language 
than to any of the dialects of the Pacific. It is remarkable, 
moreover, that when the latter are compared with the Malagasy, 
this langnage is found to agrée with the dialects of the dark 
or Papuan race, when it does not with those of the Polynesian 
race. This can be accounted for by supposing that ail 
the Pacific dialects belong to the same stock, and that the 
Malagasy is a later offshoot than the Pacific dialects from the 
parent language. This is consistent with the opinion expressed 
by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee in his édition of the Samoan gram- 
mar, that the Malayo-polynesian languages, together with those 
of the Indian Archipelago and the Malagasy, are "more or less 
changed branches fi-om an original root-stock, which is not now 
found in any one spoken language."* 

A considération of the physical characters presented by the 
Malagasy would seem to confirm the conclusion arrived at on 
the ground of language. When the Malagasy do not approach 
the natives of Eastern Africa in feature, they resemble the 
Malays much more than the Kanaka of the Pacific. The fiiU 
development of the beard generally exhibited by the last-named 
peoples shows them to possess a racial élément which is scarcely 
seen in the Malagasy, a négative character in which the latter 
agrée with the Malays and allied tribes of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It is among thèse peoples that are found the art of 
working in metals and the use of the piston bellows, besides 
traces of the covenant-by-blood custom, which are considered 
so important in relation to the question of the origin of the 
Malagasy. It would not be difEcult, moreover, to show, did 
space permit, that many customs, which the Malagasy and the 
islanders of the Pacific hâve in common, are equally prévalent 
among the dark tribes of the Indian Archipelago. There are other 
Malagasy customs which, although found among the Malays or 
other peoples of the Indian Archipelago, are not met with 
among the Polynesians, who, nevertheless, hâve a strong Malay 
élément. The use of the blow-gun of hollow bamboo may be 
particularly referred to, it not only having been preserved 
among the Malagasy as a boyish mode of killing birds, but 
it being still in use with the Laos of Siam. 



• This does not agrée with the opinion expressed by Mr. A. H. Keanc in Nature^ vol. 
jriii., l88i, p. 200 ; but I do not think that tho arguments he adduces are sufficient to 
conteovert tno opinion expressed in the text. 1 cordially agrée with many of tho gênerai 
concliisions arrived at by Mr. Keanc in his valuable memoirs on the Indo-chinese and 
Oceanic races, but I difiter from him as to the relation between the Polynesians and the 
ICalays, and as tothe position to be assigned to the Papuans. My views on this subject are 
incidentallT esqpressed in the paper referred to by Mr. Keane, "La Barbe considérée comme 
caraciire des Races," in the Revue'd^ Anthropologie^ p. 34, et seq. 
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The gênerai conclusion as to the race affinities of the Mala- 
gasy to be drawn from the facts mentioned would seem to be 
that, while they présent many points of agreement, either 
original or derived, with the natives of the Atrican continent, 
their closest relationship is with the Mongoloid peoples who 
inhabit the Asiatic région of Indo-China. Mr. Whitmee, after 
referring to the dérivation of the Malagasy from the same 
root-stock as the languages of the Pacific and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, remarks that "the Malay itself, so far from being the 
root-stock, is probably the most developed and most changed 
branch which has sprung from the original stock ; for it has 
doubtless been more changed than the others by extraneous 
influences which hâve reached it from India and from contact 
with the Arabs/' The Malagasy itself has, however, been 
affected by Arab influence, although not so much so as the 
Malay. This would be accounted for if the Indo-chinese 
élément, which probably represonts the root-stock from 
which the Malagasy and the Malays were derived, and is 
perhaps recognizable in Madagascar in the Vazimba of tradition, 
was introduced into this island before the Arabs had come into 
contact with the natives of the Indian Archipelago. Dr. MuUens 
some years ago stated before the Anthropological Institute, in 
relation to this subject, that the Siamese excelled in navigation, 
and this paper supplies reasons for believing that the Malagasy 
are specially related to that people. 

Probably it was at a much later date that the Arab élément 
was introduced into Madagascar, and it is remarkable that the 
south-east part of the island where, according to tradition, Arab 
settlements were first formed, is that from which the Hova are 
said to hâve spread. Dr. Mullens states that the Hova appear 
to hâve entered the central plateau of the island from the south- 
east corner about 800 years ago, and if we suppose that they 
were about 200 years in spreading from the coast to that point, 
the date of their appearance there would agrée pretty well with 
that given by Dahle for the landing of the first Arab settlers. 
It is extremely probable, thereiore, that thèse Arabs and the 
ancestors of the Hova were in some way connected, and I 
would suggest that the peculiarities exhibited by this people are 
simply the resuit of the Arab intermixture with the Vazïmba 
or early inhabitants of the country. The Hova claim the 
Vazimba as their ancestors, and probably they were such on the 
mother's side, but their dialect has retained much more than 
any other the évidence of "the Arabie contribution to the 
Malagasy civilisation and superstition.*' This view, which would 
trace the Hova to an Arab source on the father's side at least, 
is quite contrary to the recognised opinion of their Malay 
descent ; but both may be true in a sensé, as possibly the Arab 
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élément was introduced, not directly from Arabia, but from the 
Indian Archipelago. If so, the so-called Arab immigrants 
would probably be of mixed blood The real question, how- 
ever, is as to the origin of the pre-Hova Malagasy, and this 
question is undoubtedly bound up with that of the origin of 
the early inhabitants of Sumatra and Java. This has not yet 
been satisfactorily shown, but there are reasons, physical and 
intellectual, for believing that the original race from which 
they sprang had its home on the Asiatic continent. Probably 
both before and after the Malagasy left their Asiatic home, the 
Hindoos exerted great influence over the peoples of the Indo- 
chinese peninsula and of the Indian Archipelago. The civili- 
sation of the Malays, as well as that of the Malagasy, bears the 
Asiatic stamp, and it has much in common with that of the 
Hindoos. Such must be affirmed also of the cultivated products 
of the country. Rice is the Malagasy staff of life, and it is 
remarkable that the ancient towns of the interior of Madagascar 
are crowned by a species of fig tree, reminding us of the sacred 
character ascribed to the banyan by the Hindoos. Whether the 
first Asiatic settlers in Madagascar found an earlier race 
inhabiting the island is doubtful, but the many features which 
some of the Malagasy tribes possess in common with various 
African people hâve probably been derived from a common 
source. 

C. Staniland Wake. 



APPENDIX : - Note on Sikidy. 

THE Rev. Wm. EUis states that sikidy is a divination by means of beans, 
rice, straw, sand, or any other object that can be easily counted or 
divided, and it is worked from a board, or ground-work, of sixteen squares 
arranged in four columns, on which are placed one or two beans or other 
objects, according to whether an odd or an even number is obtained, in the 
mode prescribed. 

When ail the squares hâve been filled, a séries of eight différent combina- 
tions of odds and evens will resuit. From thèse fresh combinations are 
formed, raaking sixteen in ail, which are arranged in columns of four squares 
each. To each column is appropriated ils own name, whether taken 
perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, and the mode of ascertaining 
décisions is by comparing the columns according to certain rules. The 
object of thèse comparisons is to ascertain "what must be done in cases of 
real or imaginary, présent or apprehended, evils," as well as to obtain 
desired faveurs. In the former case the required offering is a thing rejected, 
"and ÎD throwing it away, the ofîertr believes he averts some drcaded evil." 
In the latter case, the offering opérâtes as a charm to bring the desired 
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favour. It is quite évident that sikidy may be used with a simpler object 
than that of discovering the charm required to avert evil or obtain good. It 
may be employed to ascertain whether evil or good .is impending. This is 
shown by the fact that the table of the sixteen positions or combinations 
which may be formed in working the sikidy answers to the oraculum of the 
fortune-telling System known as "Napoleon's Book of Fate." The arrange- 
ment of the numbers differs somewhat in the latter, but only in being more 
logical. The System is entirely the same as that on which the sikidy is 
based, as is évident from the directions given for working the oraculum. 
Four lines of marks are to be made, according to fancy, answering to the 
beans, etc., of the Malagasy system, and the number of marks in each Une 
is then to be counted. If the number in the first line is odd^ one mark is to 
be made ; if in the second line evetiy two marks are to be made below the 
first one ; and so for the third and fourth lines. A row or column of dots 
is thus formed, resembling one of the sixteen figures of which the oraculum 
consists, each of which gives the answer to sixteen différent questions. The 
fundamental feature oï sikidy being thus common to it and to the **Book of 
Fate," we cannot doubt that the Malagasy system of divination bas been 
derived from an Asiatic source. From whom it was derived is shown by the 
Rev. L. Dahle's statement that "out of the three différent tables of names 
that are necessary in the practice of it, the first one, containing sixteen 
names, appears to be entirely Arabie, whilst in the two others Arabie names 
are mixed up with Malagasy ones." From this we may, perhaps, assume 
that the Malagasy or their Asiatic predecessors improved on the simple 
fortune-telling of the original system, by using it to discover the charm which 
would avert the impending evil, or ensure the possession of the covetedgood. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Keane was glad to find that the author had given up his former 
views regarding the claims of the Malagasy to be considered as autochtho- 
nous, but could not accept the new theory of their Siamese origin. The 
resemblance in habits and customs, on which it mainly relied, was always 
a poor argument on which to base community of origin, and was in the 
présent case especially weak, because most of thèse customs could equally 
well be traced to Malaysia, as was évident from the interesting paper on the 
subject lately read before this Institute by Colonel Yule. Some of the 
usages, such as the absolutism common to most oriental sovereigns, and 
the umbrella, a symbol of rank and royalty wherever the sun scorched from 
Ashanti to Japan, were absolutely worthless as racial tests ; while it was, 
on the other hand, to the last degree improbable that the Siamese or any 
other Indo-chinese races could hâve made their way, so to say, over the 
heads of the Malays directly to Madagascar. Hère the linguistic argument 
had naturally a spécial force, and it was almost needless to remark that it 
was entirely opposed to à Siamese, and in favour of a Malay, migration to 
the island. The présence of a distinct non-Mongoloid élément both in 
Indo- China and the Archipelago of a quasi-Caucasie type, and allied in 
speech to the Malayan races, but not to the Siamese, Burmese, or Annamese, 
had been entirely overlooked by the author. Yet until this new factor was 
taken into account, it was impossible satisfactorily to discuss the many 
complicated questions touching the mutual relations of the Indo-chinese and 
Oceanic races. 

Mr. BouvERiE-PusEY remarked that the author of the paper seemed to 
suppose that human sacrifices and other similar customs were introduced 
into Madagascar by Arabs in the eighth century, - therefore by Mussulman 
Arabs. 
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Mr. Wake, in reply to Mr. Keaiie, would point out that the customs 
which the Malays and the Malagasy possess in common hâve been derived 
from the Asiatic source to which the Malays as a Mongoloid race must be 
referred. The Malagasy belong to this stock rather than to the bearded 
quasi-Caucasian stock of Eastern Asia, which, so far from having been 
overlooked by Mr. Wake, was referred to by him in his memoir on **La 
Barbe considérée comme caractère des Races," piiblished in the Revue 
d* Anthropologie^ in 1880. In reply to Mr. Bouverie-Pusey, the date of 
the introduction of Arab customs into Madagascar is of secondary importance. 
It is net at ail improbable that more than one settlement has been made in 
that island by Semitic or Hamitic peoples. 



THE SAICALAVA (PART II.). 

A CCORDING to promise in the Annual for 1881, I now procced 
to give a short account of the superstitions, religious ideas, and 
cérémonies of the Sâkalàva on the west coast of Madagascar. But lirst 
of ail, I should like to state that, since writing the first part of this paper, 
I bave received much valuable information from the Rev. D. Jakobsen, 
who has been labouring amongst the Sakalava for the last eight years, 
but who has been compelled by ill-health, brought about by repeated 
attacks of fever, to retire from work on the coast, hoping shortly, when 
somewhat recovered, to take up mission work in the interior of the 
island. He confirms my statements respecting the customs and super- 
stitions of the Sakalava. 

It seems a remarkable fact that the Sakalava are somewhat spéculative 
in their ideas, and I should like my readers to accompany them for a 
little distance on their philosophical way. But it would be impossible 
in the limits of this short paper to discuss ail their metaphysical and 
religious notions, so I shall content myself with a few of the more 
important ones. 

I. — The Sakalava believe in the existence of a superior Being, Whom 
they generally call Andrianànahàry, which means *the creating and 
arranging prince.' An ordinary Sakalava does not prétend to know 
much about Him. The anakia, or prophets, are the only Sakalava who 
profess to bave a perfect knowledge of Him. Thèse men make them- 
selves out to be authorized to give the people any information about 
Him which they may désire to hâve. Andriananahary is the object of 
the Sakalava's fear, but not of their love and désire. They admit that 
He provides for them and rules over ail human afFairs. Their ideas of 
Him are very crude. They believe that His character, nature, and 
conduct are much the same as their own, and that they are made in 
His image, and are equal to Him in everything but power, wisdom, and 
energy of will. They imagine that a great Sakalava king is probably 
the man most like Andriananahary ; for in a perfect king there ought, 
they suppose, to be a union of great goodness and great wickedness. 
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IL— They belicve in a duality of character, or the existence of good 
and evil, in God, which qualities hâve existed side by side from ail 
eternity. Thèse différent qualities are not concentrated in différent 
persons or beings, who are in a statu of opposition and conflict, but are 
harmoniously blended in one individual, and their possessor makes use 
of them according to his inclination. The perfect king, although 
possessing power to do both good and evil, does good only when his 
inclinations lead him that way ; and in this respect he is considered to 
resemble God, but only in miniature, for Andriananakary is the only 
being who possesses thèse qualities in perfect proportion {^'Uy raïk* avao, 
tompon* iàby^ îndra soa Indra ràty*). As then this is the nature and 
character of God, and as He has made everything, including mankind, 
so He has created everything and everybody just as we see them, and 
consequently there are both good and bad people. Ifyou askaSakalava 
the question : How can God be the Creator alike of good and evil ? he 
answers : ''Vàlaka'' (I am not sure myself), '^ménda ty fanàhinyy He 
proceeds in this way: **Do you not see that a king somctimes kills and 
sometimes saves human beings ? It is just so with God. He finds it to 
be His duty sometimes to make bad people, and sometimes good 
people ; those who are made good hâve nothing to be proud of, and 
those who are made bad hâve nothing to complain of : everyone is the 
créature of God." 

It is almost impossible to ascertain what is the exact idea of the 
Sakalava with regard to the good and evil of which they speak so much, 
whether they regard them entirely from a physical point of view, or 
whether they also regard them as having a spiritual bearing. At présent 
ail that we can gather from them in conversation has mostly référence 
to physical good or evil. For instance, if you ask a Sakalava what he 
considers evil, he will name such things as thèse : sickness, penury, 
want of friends, not having a wife, having no children, etc. Thèse are 
what a Sakalava considers as among the chief of things evil. On the 
other hand, freedom from sickness, possession of riches, etc., are regard- 
ed as the chief of things good. Those who hâve to suffer such evil 
things as those mentioned above are regarded as bad people, and their 
neighbours say that God has made them the objects of His disfavour. 
It is God that has made them thus, and hence they are very misérable, 
believing themselves to be what their neighbours regard them. 

But we must state that the Sakalava appear to understand, though 
very dimly, that there are also spiritual evils ; for they believe that some 
people act wickedly in varions ways. Those people who act so are 
called ^'6lo ràtsy fandhy^^ i.e. people of a bad disposition orspirit. Any 
one who kills an innocent man on his journey, or who ôpens a tomb 
and steals the things which hâve been buried with the corpse, or who 
steals from his friends, or tricks them and tells them palpable lies, etc., 
is ^^ratsy fanahyT But even when they say that a man is ^^olo ratsy 
fanahyy^ they do not believe that it is his fault, because it is God who 
has made him so. If you were to ask one of thèse wicked Sakalava : 
*'Why do you do so much evil ?' he would answer : *'Nàhiko izao^^ i.e. it 
is the propensity of my soûl ; but he does not believe that he is to be 
blamed for it, because such soûl as he possesses God has given him. 

As they regard evil, so do they regard good ; for there are also ''ôlo 
soafanàhy^^\,^.'^^o'^\Qoi2,gQodid\%'^o%\\Xoxi or spirit, who will do no 
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one any harm, but are good and do good to others, that is to say, they 
give présents, and do not fly into a passion with people who corne beg- 
ging to them, etc. Thèse *W^ soa Janahy^ arc jiist as much the work 
of God as the ^'oh ratsy fanahy^' only the latter are thc more numerous. 

It is considered a very great crime for any one who was originally 
good to become bad ; for it is believcd that his goodness was a posses- 
sion of which he ought to hâve taken great care, and it has been lost 
to him through some neglect of the customs of his ancestors, for 
example, the eating of mutton or pork, which are forbiddcn food in 
numerous families. To fall from goodness, therefore, is the greatest 
crime a man can be guilty of. The crime of a man who was originally 
made bad would be nothing to speak of, because it would be simply the 
conséquence of his bad disposition ; and if he were to become a good 
man, he would be looked upon as a curiosity, no one would believc such 
a thing possible. 

III. — The Sakalava hâve also a tradition respecting the fall of rr.an. 
This tradition, however, has really to do with the great question of the 
origin of evil. The tradition is as foUows : There were in the beginning 
only two persons, a maie and a female, who were settled in a certain 
place in the world, most probably in the Sakalava country. Thèse two 
people were extremely happy, for they had nothing to do but sit and 
look at each other, and enjoy themselves from day to day. But one day 
they were visited by a curions fellow called Do^ who was a big serpent. 
He said to thèse two happy people : "Why do you sit in such an inactive 
manner ? Is that the way to grow up to a life of comfort and fortune ?" 
They were very much surprised at his question, but ventured to reply to 
the great orator that they were happy in thcir présent position, for they had 
nothing to do but take care and abstain from certain things which were 
forbiddento them ; for such was the law they had received from Afidn'a- 
nanahary. But the serpent proved to them that thosc things which were 
forbidden were the very things that would make them extremely happy. 
So they listened to the serpentas words, especially as he sneered at tlieir 
folly; and they transgressed the law they had received from God, and 
thus became bad in character. If we were to tell the Sakalava that the 
evil disposition was not from God, but from themselves and the serpent, 
they would reply : **Well, but God has made us and the serpent also ; the 
character of both is from Him." 

IV. — The Sakalava also believe in demonry, and that the evil spirits 
which possess people are either from God or from their ancestors. In 
some cases the evil spirit is said to obtain such a mastery over those 
possessed that they become quile desperate. Once in Môrondàva a 
woman was supposed to be possessed of a demoniacal spirit : she seemed 
to lose her mind, went crying and running about like a mad person, 
and was with difficulty controlled by friendly persuasion and trcatment. 
The remedy for her illnc^s was soon decidcd on, — she was beaten, and 
she got indeed a sound drubbing. This is the method of treating such 
cases, for radical evils require radical remédies. Demoniacal possession 
is not supposed to be caused by any crime against the ancestors ; it is 
dépendent on its own propcr laws. 

V. — Further, the Sakalava regard God as the ruler over life and death ; 
but there are also other bcings besides God who cause death. The 
ancestors and ampamàrike (wizards) hâve power to bring about the death of 
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anyone. If therefore a person becomes ill, his relations first of ail go 
to ask the àmpisikily (diviners) whether the sickness will end in death or 
net. The first answer is always eqiiivocal, for the Sakalava know well 
how to make a statement that may bear two meanings. Being asked for 
further information as to who causes the sickness, the diviner replies 
perhaps that it is caused by God, and that He is now about to cause the 
death of the individual in question. And so his relations prépare means 
to avert the dreadful calamity. They immédiate ly send for an ox ; if 
they hâve none themselves, they are obliged to buy one, which must be 
small and in poor condition, and the cheaper the better. When the ox 
is procured, the relations and friends of the sick man gather together 
and form a circle, in the middle of which the victim is placed. A small 
altar is built, which is called vavàra ; the head of the family then advan- 
ces towards the victim and repeats a form of prayer in which he, before 
God, complains of their présent misfortune, death having approached 
the ^amily. On this account they are in deep distress and terror, says 
he, and therefore yield the life of an ox, which they ofFer to Him as a 
gift instead of the human life {manakàlo aitC olo ity ain" anbmby), There- 
upon the victim is killed ; the head of the family gives the first stab, 
and the others go on sticking, spearing, cutting, and carving the poor 
animal in a dreadful manner until it is dead. It is then eut up without 
being flayed ; for to skin a victim would be considered a cardinal sin 
against the law of the ancestors {lUi-dràza), The people now prépare 
their pots for cooking, while the sacrificer takes the suet and puts it 
either on a kind of gridiron, or on the fire burning on the vavàra (altar), 
in order that it shall ascend to Andriananahary as an acceptable incense 
{Jio rbfa mànitsa ho an* Andriananahary), After this the flesh is cooked 
and eaten ; small pièces of the méat are sent as présents to those 
friends of the family who were not présent at the sacrificial banquet, 
and the feast comes to an end. In lieu of cattle, rum may be used as 
an ofFering. In this case, the persons divide the rum into two portions, 
one for themselves, and one for Andriananahary. Their own portion 
they, of course, swallow at once ; that belonging to God being poured 
out on the ground. 

VI. — Another custom amongthe Sakalava, somewhat similar to the for- 
mer, though not ofa sacrificial character, is that known Sisbtlo, or miàntsa 
btlOy i.e. to sing the bilo. It is a ceremony of prayer and thanksgiving, 
and is only performed in cases of sickness. If the suffering individual 
is very ill and likely to become worse rather than better, the bilo must be 
sung before him. It is required that the sick person himself be présent 
during the proceedings ; if, however, he is too ill to be présent, he 
must be represented by one of his relations, for example, his father 
or mother, his brother or sister. In cases where the individual desires 
recovery from illness, the ceremony is an act of prayer. But the 
bilo is also sung when the sick man is almost well, and then the 
ceremony becomes one of thanksgiving. What then is the bilo ? 
The sick person himself; he is the bilo, the object of the song 
and of ail acts in the drama, as the foUowing account will show. 
When about to perform the bilo, those who are to take part in it 
send to the forest for four pôles of a certain length, whose tops 
must be forked to receive other pièces of wood. Thèse four pôles are 
stuck in the ground at proper distances ; a kind of framework, made 
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of thin round pièces of wood, is placed in the forks of the four uprights ; 
and on the frame again are laid bars crosswise, and pièces of hàraràia* 
are placed lengthwise» so that the wholc makes a kind of hedstead 
which they call kHrele. In order to get up on this kilrclc a ladder is 
necessary, which is very quickly made of two pôles long enough to 
reach the kiirele. On thèse are made small notches on which the 
rungs are fixed, which are bound to the sides of the ladder with 
hàfoisa] (fibrous cord, or bast), and the ladder is finished. The next 
and last thing prepared is the vàly hilOj i.e. the hi'lo's consort. This is a 
roughiy-made wooden image of a human body. If the sick person be 
a man, the valy hilo must, of course, reprcsent a woman, and if a 
woman, the valy hilo must represent a man. The préparations comple- 
ted, the sick person (if strong enough to be moved) and his family, 
with ail their friends, of whom there always are a la'rge number on such 
occasions, assemble together. Frequently ail the inhabitants of a 
village gather to mianisa hilo (to sing the hilo). They ail corne dressed 
in their best clothes, presenting quite an interesting spectacle. The 
gay party-coloured dresses which they wear are quite striking ; — there 
are blacïc dresses, green, yellow, rcd, whitc and blue, red and yellow, 
etc., etc. The large, showy, party-coloured pocket-handkerchiefs are 
very largely worn for making an appearance at such festivals. The 
people being assembled, they crowd around the kiirele^ large quantities 
of mm having previously been brought to the place. The young men 
are furnished with muskets, and the ceremony is commenced by firing 
several shots {màmpihoaka àmpingàratsa) ; and then the women begin 
to sing and clap hands. The old grey-headed men next proceed to 
drink a little liquor, and one of the relatives of the sick person, or one 
of his near friends, advances into the space inside the circle and 
commences to dance for the édification of the company. The more 
élégant his movements and attitudes the more applause he gets. 
Between the reports of the muskets and the songs of the women 
one may hear the peals of laughter issuing from the crowd, occa- 
sioned by the performances of the dancer. When the first dancer 
is tired, he is immediately succeeded by another. The old men by this 
time begin to feel the effects of the liquor they havc drunk, fall into a 
sort of rêverie and suddenly drop on the ground, resting in the sand 
in the position in which they fdll, it may be either on the back or 
the stomach. Then they begin to feel extremely happy {niirèngy) and 
commence to sing, mingling their voice with the song of the women. 
The ceremony then assumes a wilder character ; the young men*s turn 
has now come, and they begin to help themselves to copions draughts 
from the bottle, after which they also begin to mirengy, They load 
their muskets more and more heavily, and owing to thcir intoxication 
and conséquent carelessncss, oftcn allow them to cxplode, sometimes 
causing serions accidents ; some get their hands crushed, others are 
maimed in the face or chest or some other part of the body. The 
others (the singers and dancers) now join in dancing the jehe, They 
separate into groups, and spring and stamp around in measured steps, 
so that the sand rises in clouds cnveloping the dancers, who hum a 



* A tall grass, Phragtnttes coinninniSf Trin. f I^obably from a specics of Dombeya. — Eds. 
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very monotonous tune the while, somctimes with words and sometimes 
without, and even with verses made up for the occasion. When a 
certain part of this dance is reached, the jehe song ceases, and the 
people juin in howling in the most hideous manner possible. And so 
the ceremony approaches completion ; the sick person, if capable, 
(and if not, his siibstitute) then advances into the circle to perform a 
dance, which is accomplishcd amidst the shouts of the whole assembly. 
After this, cooked rice, served in a small native cup called /tnga, is 
brought and placed upon the kitrele, and a portion of rum is added to 
it. Then the sick person ascends the kitrele^ and eats the rice and 
drinks the liquor; if he is not able to do this, it becomes the duty of 
his substitute to do it. When his meal is finished, he cornes down 
again, and the assembly take him and carry him to the sea, and put 
him under the water for a little while, after which the ceremony con- 
cliides, ail returning to their respective homes. The last part of the 
ceremony is called manàsa hilOy i.e. washing the sick person. This 
clearly shows that he is regarded as the hilo. We hâve also seen that 
the bedstead-like kitreîe is a kind of table or altar, on which the sick 
person eats and drinks the sacrificial food, for by the previous cérémonies 
the food is supposed to be consecrated. The whole ceremony from 
beginning to end occupies about half a day ; it begins at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and concludes at about 8 o'clock in the evening. I think 
the hilo among the Sakalava is, with some variations, the same as the 
sàlamànga among the South Betsileo.* 

VIL — There is another ceremony in which the Sakalava address 
themselves to God, but without any other means than fire. They light 
a small fire and take some live embers upon a small iron apparatus made 
for the purpose. This is lifted up when any one is complaining of 
want, and when deliverance from the calamities by which they are 
distressed is sought. The occasions when resort is had to this ceremony 
are when individual sickness occurs, or in case of calamities which 
overtake families or the whole kingdom. We shall illustrate this by two 
examples. 

1 . Once in Morondava there was a woman dangerously bitten by a 
crocodile. In the first fright her husband came to the missionaries 
and asked them for medicine for his wounded wife, but after a little 
while he hesitated to receive it, for some reason or other becoming 
suddenly afraid of the white man*s medicine. So he appealed to 
Andriananahary by fire. 

2. The king Làhimirfza was once waging war upon his nephew, 
king Ràtivôke, but he was vanquished and compelled to take to flight 
with ail his warriors. By this flight he lost nearly the half of his 
kingdom. The news of his defeat soon reached Tolia, and the people 
were struck with great terror A very old man, who had served under 
several kings before Lahimiriza came to the throne, said that he never 
had seen the kingdom succumb under such a misfortune. He therefore 
immediately appealed to Andriananahary. He lamented before Him 
the présent misérable condition of the kingdom, and entreated that 
it might be restored to its rightful king, and begged deliverance for 

* The Word bilo is sometimes used by the Betsileo and Tanala as synonymous with 
salamanga. -Eds. 
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himself and his countrymen ; the ceremony he resorted to in ail this 
was that of sacrificial fire. 

VIII. — The Sakalava hâve also recourse to the following ordeal in 
. cases where it is impossible to discoverby ordinary investigation whether 
a man is guilty or innocent of the crime he is accused of. This ordeal 
is called tsirïpika^ and it is permitted to the lawyers (such as they are^, 
the accuser, or the accused, to appeal to it in order to show at whose 
door the guilt lies. It is used : \a) when the accused wishes to prove 
his innocence and desires, to gain acquittai, even though he be guilty. 
(3) When the accuser does not expect to recover his rights by any other 
means, even when he knows well that he has been robbed or cheated 
by the accused. [c) When the judges, although knowing perfectly 
well the guilt of the accused, are afraid to give a verdict against him ; 
or, on account of some private interests of their own, are unwilling to 
pronounce the sentence of condemnation. This ordeal is performed 
in two ways, one of which is this : a pièce of iron is heated in the fire, 
or is put in a pot of boiling water ; if the accused is able to endure the 
heated iron on his tongue without being burnt, or to take the iron from 
the boiling water with his bare hand without scalding it, he is considered 
to hâve proved his innocence. Old Sakalava hâve asserted as a fact 
that they not only hâve passed through the ordeal, but that they hâve 
stood the test without being either burned or scalded. One of the 
chief men, a very bad character, had, on one occasion, defrauded the 
king Lahimiriza of a valuable lot of goods and transported them to a 
private place farther north on the coast. The despotic king was 
fearfully angry with him and swore that he would hâve his revenge. 
He had him apprehended ; he was examined for a long time before 
the judges ; but because there were no witnesses against Raingôroke 
(for that was his name), who was a sly and depraved fellow and not 
afraid of the king's wrath, they agreed that he should submit to the 
ordeal of the heated iron to décide the affair. The king was pleased 
to think that the chief would now be punished as he deserved, and 
that he himself would not only get his goods back, but would also 
hâve the satisfaction of seeing his enemy's tongue scorched. But 
what happened ? Raingoroke (so says the story) took the heated iron 
on his tongue, but there was not seen tbe slightest sign of burning ; 
he therefore won the case, whilst Lahimiriza remained on the place 
utterly astonished and highly disappointed at the whole affair. 

I hope my readers will not think it my duty to prove the truth 
of the above story, but will allow me to proceed and describe the 
second form of the tsiripika^ which is as follows : a loaded musket 
and a spear are pointed towards the east, for the east is the direction 
in which Andriananahary is to be approached. A big man, who 
understands the performance of the ceremony, is appointed, who 
advances to the weapons with a stick in his hand ; he then makes a 
long speech through the médium of the weapons to Andriananahary y 
requiring Him to let them know His will by the acts of the gun and the 
spear, sometimes demanding and sometimes begging that the right may 
be revealed to them ail. Whilst he is speaking he slightly strikes the 
musket and spear with the stick. When the speech is concluded, the 
weapons are taken up, and the accused has to kiss the spear*s tip and 
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tho giin*s mouth. The weapons are now carricd some few steps 
eastward, and thc gun is fired in thc same direction. If thc shot goes 
off, thc accused is justificd and free, but if not, he is judged to be 
guilty, This ordeal is used for the détection of thieves, poisoners, 
and other perpetrators of evil. Thc resiilt ofitis either punishment or 
acquittai. What kind of punishment will be inflicted on those found 
guilty will of course be a matter for considération after the ordeal itself 
has been concluded. 

This paper, being alrcady somewhat lengthy, I must now close, hoping 
to conclude my account of the Sakalava in next year*s Annual. 

A.Walen. 

(To he continued.) 



RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MALAGASY WORDS 
AND CUSTOMS AND THOSE OF WESTERN 

POLYNESIA. 

IT has for at least two hundred years past been a well-recognised fact 
that there is a close connection between the languages and customs 
ofthe people of Madagascar and those of the inhabitants of the Malayan 
and Polynesian islands. Most of the information available on this point 
has, however, had to do chiefly with the brown races of thèse archipela- 
goes ; but it seems probable that there is as close a connection between 
the Malagasy and the darker — that is, the Negrito or Papuan — islanders 
as with the lighter-coloured peoples.* A few weeks ago I received a 
letter from the Rev. R.S.Codrington, M. A., of the Melanesian Episcopal 
Mission, in which he tells me that a copy of my book The Great Aftican 
Island had come into his hands ; and being struck by the close similarity 
of many Malagasy words and customs given there with those in the 
Banks' Islands in Western Polynesia, he had noted thèse down and 
forwarded therewith his memoranda to me. Thèse, I think it will be 
seen, are of such interest, not only for the mère verbal resemblances, but 
also for the close agreement in points of grammar, etc., that the whole 
paper seems to me well worth préservation in a permanent form in the 
pages of the Annual. The notes on Itàsy, Taimôro^ and Alaotra are 
particularly suggestive. It must be remembered that Mr. Codrington's 
notes are drawn chiefly from the little island of Mota, which has a 
population of less than a thousand people ; and also that the points of 
resemblance observed are not taken from a full list of Malagasy words, 
as given in a dictionary or tolerably complète vocabulary of the language, 



* This is in agrcomcnt with a suggestion I made whon writing nearly three years ago as to 
the probable origin of the Malagasy races ; sce The Grtat African Islande p. 6. 
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but from the comparatively few words which happen to be mentioned in 
a book upon Madagascar. I copy the paper just as sent to me, merely 
remarking that there may be différences of opinion as to some points 
touched upon, as in the référence to "Lemuria" (see Annual, No. V. pp. 
25 and 29). Mr. Codrington also sends me a few resemblances between 
Malagasy and Fiji words, forwarded to him by a brother missionary, the 
Rev. Lorimer Fison, M.A., of the S.P.G. Mission in Fiji. Some of thèse 
appear less marked than in the words from the Banks* Islands, but I give 
the paper as sent to me. In the notes on customs, the numbers hâve 
référence to the pages in The Great African Island, 

James Sibree, Jr. 



MALAGASY WORDS WHICH ARE SIMILAR TO THOSE 
USED IN THE BANKS' GROUP, W, POLFNESIA, 

Tain-ktntana : tai^ Mota, da, Fiji; kintana^ vintana ; Malay, bintang ; 
Mota, viiu; Florida (Solomonis.), veitugu^ common in some shape in many 
dialects ; n introduced to strengthen /. 

Vba-nio :* Florida, voa ni niu ; niu in some form is the common word for 
cocoa-Dut from Ysabel in the Solomon Is. to the Loyalty Is., including Fiji. 
P^?tf=Fl. vua,=^MotaL, woai, almost universal in Melanesia. 

Ontsy, h3Ln2inai=vundi\ Fiji ; in Florida very common. 

Vta :\ a similar plant has the same name in Mota and Fiji. 

Ràvin-kèrana : rau is almost universally a leaf, but in very varions forms, 
in Melanesia ; varies from rau^ draUy ndau, nau, to, 

Anaka : the ka is only a strengthening suffix. In Mota, anai (/being a 
termination) means one who appertains ; e.g, o tanun anai^ *a man of the 
place ;'^ tanun anak^ *my man;' melnolanai, 'the hundredth thing* or 
'person.' This is probably the original meaning, not *child,' for this explains 
that use, and that does not explain this. 

Alina^ 10,000 ; the Mota tar mêla gelagela and FI. mola^ which are 
taken for 10,000, mean *what confuses the sight.* 

Fàdy : in the Banks' Is. a word becomes what is the same as fàdy to 
individuals when it makes part of the name of a father-, sister-, son-, or 
daughter-in-law. 

Ra is a prefix of respect to names in Fiji. 

Vâva, mouth or opening : this appears as zvawa in the New Hébrides and 
Banks' Is. 

Jkfm^àra, invitation to enter ; to enter a house is always *to go up,' but 
wîth référence to the raised threshold. 

Màsoàndro : mata ra^ 'eye of day,' appears in Polynesian languages. 
But maso appears in Banks' Is. for 'a star.' Whether mata and m^aso are 
the same word is a question ; but Banks' Is. 7naso and Malag. maso are 
doubtless the same. Maso m.ara7i in Mota is **the morning star' [fnaran= 
Malag. maraina ?'\. 

Ràno, water, appears in New Guinea, in Motu [language]. 

Làmtra: apart from the termination the word is very widely spread. 
Common in Polynesia, it appears also in Fiji, Banks' Is., and Solomon Is. 
A tendency to add dra to finish oiî a word appears in the Banks* Is. 

Be-féla-tànana : fela^^wera in Mota, *the opening the hand.' 

Fllo : this is vulu ovfurzi^ which, with sanga, tranga, or tanga before 
it, commonly stands for 'ten.' But indeed the numerals in Malagasy are 
substantially those of Melanesia. 

♦ SllouIdbeïwwilAt>.--Ens. | Typhonodorum LyndUianum, Schott.— Eds. 
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Vàvy, female : probably the same as Mota vavine, 

Fôtsy=^yLQ\3.y putih ; tnavute in a New Heb. dialect ; ma bein^ a prefixed 
particle of condition. [Cf. Malagasy colours : mainty^ mangai^ maitso, mensL^ 
mavOf etc.] 

Alaotra, Malay laut, Not used perhaps as 'sea* in Melanesia, but univer- 
sal as *seawards* or *the beach.' Is « a préposition [meaning] at ? It is 
extremely common in the Banks' Is and New Heb. to prefix «, meaning at 
(see Van der Tuuk, p. 6), to names of places. 

Tàny=^^o\2i tano, 

Vov6nana=vuvunga nivale^ house-top, Florida ; vunana, above it (any- 
thing) Mota. 

Tàfapàka, Mr. Street, in Annual II. p. 240, says that the prefix tàfa 
signifies that something has been done "of itself," not by any person. That 
is precisely the sensé of iava prefixed to a verb in Mota. 

A/Oy fire : av in Banks' Is., elsewhere afi, ahi. 

Dra, blood, in Fiji, in one of the Loyalty Is., in Banks' Is. in other forms ; 
as nara^ dara, common from Ysabel eastwards. 

Vàto : vatu is commonly *â stone* in Melanesia. 

Dàda^^tata, common appellation for 'father* in Melanesia. 

Nene is 'mother* in a Loyalty Is. dialect. 

Lava is *great'in Banks' Is. 

.Mat/^isalmost universally *to die.' 

Vâly, In Mota val is the correspondence of one thing to another ; valin, to 
answer, valuna, his îéWoyf=^valiny, 

Vody : vuti toa, a fow^l's rump in Mota, 

Vody=vua^ Florida, via^ Mota, and common. 

Itàsy, The Malay tasik is 'lake* as well as *sea.' It is more commonly 
only used for *salt' in Melanesia, but is probably found in every dialect. The 
lake in the island of Sta. Maria in Banks' Is. is the Tas. 

Taimbro {S.E. coast) : in the New Heb., Banks' Is., and Solomon Is., 
places on the windward side of islands are called tasmor, tahimauri^ etc., 
i.e. *the live sea,' because of the active surf. On the sheltered side they call 
litasmatif tahimati^ i.e. 'the dead sea.' If Taimoro in Madagascar means 
'the live sea,' the resemblance is complète. 

Fàhaûlo=vagatolUf Mota ; vakatoïuy Fiji, i his is no doubt the prefix so 
common as a causative in the Pacific ; but it is strange that it does not 
appear with Malagasy verbs in Marre de Marin' s Grammar. 

It cannot fail to strike one with some surprise that out of the comparatively 
few Malagasy words which occur in Mr. Sibree's book, so large a proportion 
should also be found in Melanesia ; and it should be understood that thèse 
are resemblances which, in the course of reading the book, hâve struck one 
who has only a considérable acquaintance with a single very limited Mela- 
nesian dialect, not spoken by a thousand people. Suppose one familiar with 
Fiji to mark the resemblances he seéS, or one familiar with any other 
Melanesian dialect, the whole number of resemblances would perhaps not 
be larger, but other words would be found familiar as occurring in other 
Melanesian dialects and in Malagasy. 

An agreementin vocabulary in any considérable number of words goes a 
long way, but without a correspondence in grammar it is not conclusive. 
But take a word like valiny=^yio\.2L valuna (see above), it is not only the root 
val that is the same in Mota and in Malagasy, but the sufi&xed third personal 
pronoun also. So ta/a^tava, ov /aha=vaga, are not matters of vocabulary 
raerely. 

In fact, however, a very limited view of Malagasy grammar, obtained by 
one who is familiar with a Melanesian tongue, shows so many points of 
resemblance that a list of words common to Malagasy and a Melanesian 
tongue comes to hâve a secondary value ; for instance, the change of the 
verbal prefix to m«irk tense, the différent forms of pronoun when subject and 
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object, and when suffixed (with a considérable resemblance besides in 
form), and the inclusive and exclusive forms of pronouns. Now whether vocabu- 
laries are compared or grammatical forms, the comparisons between 
Mota, for example, or Fiji, and Malagasy bas nothing to do with the Malay or 
Polynesian lauguage. To the east of Fiji the people are ail the brown 
straight-hairedPolynesian race, and theirlanguages are closely related dialects 
of the distinct Polynesian type. Westwards, including Fiji, the people are 
of the darker frizzly-haired race, and the dialects, though ail of one family, 
are at first view very dissimilar among themselves. After passing through 
the Melanesian région, the Malay language is met in or beyond New 
Guinea. But whether in Malay, or in the languages such as the Tagala 
of the archipelago, or in the Papuan or Melanesian tongues, or in the Poly- 
nesian, there is everywhere to be found a vocabulary with a great number of 
words in mostcommon use the same, and everywhere a common grammatical 
structure. It follows that ail the languages are of one stock ; for the notion 
advocatedby Mr. Crawford ofthe words common to Malay and other tongues 
being carried by Malay commerce, or chance drifting of canoës is obviously 
out ofthe question when a place like Fiji is in view. In fact also the more 
distant and purely Papuan people hâve languages of fuller and less simple 
form than the modem Malay. Malayan and Papuan languages hâve similar 
words and similar grammatical forms, and it is absolutely certain that Fiji- 
ans or Banks' Islands people hâve not learnt from Malays their words for a 
bird, a stone, an alligator, or a mosquito ; and it is equally certain that a fuller 
grammatical form has not been taught by those who use a more simple one. 
Hence the mother-tongue is certainly not represented by the Malay, if either 
Malagasy or Fiji be the daughter. 

The ethnological influences are parallel to this. It is inconceivable that 
dark or frizzly-haired people are a cross upon Malays. It is perfectly reason- 
able to suppose that such people as the Malays would be a cross upon the 
dark and frizzly haired-race by a light and straight-haired people. Suppose 
Lemuria, and a Lemurian race of men, the men would not be straight-haired 
and light-coloured, for if they were, there would be no origîn for the dark and 
frizzly. But can the people of Madagascar and Fiji, for example, because of the 
likeness of their language and, it may be added, of their physical character- 
istics, be taken as branches of one common ancient stock, who hâve gone 
off east and west from the original seat of the race. In one sensé, yes, 
because they are so like ; but in another, no, because they are so very like. 
It is hardly conceivable that, in so great a lapse of time as must be supposed 
for the sinking of Lemuria, the languages would not hâve changed more ; and 
yet the languages are the same. It is perhaps the most reasonable supposi- 
tion that the substratum of ail the races and languages is that ancient one ; 
but that as générations hâve come on, and islands hâve been peopled by 
successive movements or accidents, the later immigrants hâve been more 
mixed with the foreign élément which is most conspicuous in the Malays. 
It is certain that in the Melanesian Archipelago there is a quite modem 
infiltration of Polynesians from the eastwards in the eastern part of it ; and it 
can hardly be questioned but that in the western part of it there are visible 
signs of connection with the Indian islands, as, for instance, in the practice 
of head-hunting. 

Supposing the Hova to hâve come to Madagascar in comparatively modem 
tîmes, are the Vazitnba to be considered as aboriginal remnants of the old 
Lemurian people ? It is perfectly possible. But it is worthy of considération 
that it seems to be the story and the belief everywhere in the islands that 
there are, or were, a people in the interior of each island différent from those 
of the coast. In many cases the accounts given are ridîculous, though they 
hâve met with more credence than they deserve ; in no case has anything 
been found in Melanesia to account for the belief there is, which is hardly 
serions ; but still there may be in the wide-spread tradition or imagination of 
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thc existence of mountain-men some évidence of the présence, in compara- 
tively récent times, of an older people, not of a différent stock, but not of the 
same strain as that of the présent people. 



RESEMBLANCES IN CUSTOMS, ETC., NOTED. 

Page ']'], The description of bamboo water vessels and bamboo rafts is 
equally suitable to Melanesia. 

p. 8i. In the Banks' Is. a banyan tree very often indeed crowns a native 
village. 

p. 167. It is common in the Banks' Is. to speak of a man as *father' of so 
and so. 

p. 179. Canoës with outriggers are common, and they are tied togetheç. 
In the Solomon Is. canoës hâve not outriggers, if of any size. The descrip- 
tion of the laka??t-piùra is quite that of the sea-going Santa Cruz canoës. 
Canoës of Motu, N. Guinea, are called lakatoi ; but as laka does not seem 
to be used elsewhere for a canoë, the resemblances may be accidentai. 

p. 188. A petty chief of Malauta in the Solomon Is. would not make a 
voyage in the mission vessel "Southern Cross," because it would involve the 
walking of others over his head. 

p. 199. A stone, a charm thought to défend the house, is hung up in a 
bag or basket in a Banks' Is. house. 

p. 200. In Florida, Solomon Is., the door slides backward and forwards. 

p. 210. In some islands of Polynesia ornaments on the skin, as they are 
thought, are scars raised by burning. 

p. 239. In the Banks' Is. the "ghost islaid" by shouting, drumming, etc., 
on the fifth day. 

p. 241. There was in the Banks' Is. a nearly similar practice when a 
corpse was putrefying on a stage. 

p. 243. There is everywhere in Melanesia the same way of calling uncles 
and aunts 'fathers' and *mothers.' Also they use of both father and mother 
the word for 'giving birth' (Malag. miteraka), 

p. 244. In Florida a river is beti tifia, i.e. 'mother water;' this is a 
reversed form from rénïràno = *vcioÛ\ev of waters/ but there is a certain 
similarity. 

p. 247. Universally in Melanesian languages brother and sister are 
spoken of differently when they are brother and sister of a maie, and when 
they bear this relation to a female. 

p. 248. Différent words for elder and younger brother or sister. In 
Marre de Marin's Grammar the practice of using ano and ïano is noticed 
when the name of a thing or things is not readily recalled. In Florida, where 
the Personal article is a^ they use hanu nnd ahanu in exactly the same way. 
In Mota they use another word in the same way, and not only for nouns, but 
their personal article is i [as in Malagasy also]. 

p. 248 The close relationship of sister' s children seems to point to the 
descent through the mother, which is the rule in Melanesia, where no one 
can marry into his mother's family, but can into his father's, which is not his 
own. In Fiji, and in part of the New Hébrides, no brother and sister can 
meet or speak. 

p. 249. Ancestors, including fathers, and not including remote ancestors, 
who arc forgotten, are the divinities of Melanesians generally, so far at least 
as prayer is concerned. 

p. 250. Husband and wife are described by one word both in Mota and 
Florida. 

p. 255. In Florida na havana^ and in Mota na savanUy is said of a 
person's relation. But hava and sava mean *thing,' *what.' 
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p. 268. Serpents are held in religions awe in the Banks* Is. and the 
Solomon Is. 

p. 269. There is a considérable respect felt for crocodiles in the Solomon 
Is., for individual reptiles at least, as if they possessed supernatural power, 
from a connection with sotne dead man's spirit. 

p. 285. Toothache in the Banks' Is. is supposed to bc produced by a worm. 

p. 286. A Melanesian always spits when he smells anything nasty. 

p. 286. It was the regular thing for a giver of food to eat a bit, or bite the 
end of a pièce of food, to show there was no charm or poison in it. 

p. 280. No Melanesian will ordinarily mention his own name, or that of 
near relations ; he will refer to some one standing by for an answer. This 
is ascribed to a fear of giving power over them by giving their name ; but 
they themselves say it is shyness, and certainly the less shy Solomon Islan- 
ders are much freer in the matter. 

p. 291. To treat a person insensible as dead, and really to think that he 
is so, or as good, is the Melanesian practice. 

p. 293. Charms worn as ordinary safeguards, and spécial ones for fight- 
ing, are universal in Melanesia. 

p. 294. To stride over the feet is considered very wrong. 

p« 303. Sacrifices, with blood poured ont, and fat, or a part burnt and 
the flesh eaten, are performed in the Solomon Islands, and relies of a dead 
chief are kept in a little sacred housc in which the sacrifices are performed. 
Sacred stones are very characteristic. In the New Hébrides they arc anointed 
with cocoa-nut oil. 

p. 305. Sacred trees are not uncommon, but the custom of hanging votive 
offerings or charms on them is only found in N. Guinea perhaps. 

p. 311. Generally speaking, each Melanesian island or small group has 
its own Hades, a volcanic mountain or an uninhabited island, to which 
ghosts are supposed to pass after a certain number of days. At the same 
time ghosts are always believed to be about the places in which they hâve 
lived, and in some islands are much dreaded. The common word for a 
ghost in New Hébrides and Banks* Is. is *deadman,' which, however, is 
taken by careless observers as équivalent to a *spirit,* in the sensé of a 
superhuman being. There are words for the spirit of the living man. 



FIJI WORDS NOTED BY THE REV, LO RIMER FI SON, M, A,, 

AS OCCURRING IN VAN DER TUUK' S MALAGASY 

GRAMMAR, 
Ondi=iontsy, banana. 
Mèutaks=iakko, steal. 
Kalavo=LVolavo, rat. 
Nr=inyt the préposition *of.* 
Kauz=.hazo^ tree. 

Zandra na^ihandrina, forehead; na in the Fiji is an affixed pronoun. 
Ulof=olOi maggot. 

Vakatolo'=.fahatelo\ the Fiji word means three times. 
Mata nï stnga=*eye of the day*=the sun. 
*To be congealed* is in Tonga *to sleep.* 
t^ana is to shoot with a bow in Fiji. 
Vuluvulu=volo, the hair. 
Udha, spelt uca=^orana^ rain, 
Sala=lala, path. 
Keli=^hady^ dig ; hadi^=halï. 
Uran=^orana, crayfish. 

Drau=iravtna, leaf ; drau fit kan^s^ravifi* ny hazo. 
Uvv=xyuy^ yam. 
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ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 



(^By J, G, Baker y F,R,S, Read at the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at York y Septembery 1881.) 

AREA AND Physical Geography. — Madagascar is the third largest 
island in the world, Australia and Bornéo being the only two 
that surpass it in size, the latter but slightly. It extends over about 
1 5° of latitude, its southern extremity being a little outside the Tropic 
of Capricorn, and the remainder ail included in the south tropical zone. 
It is nearly a thousand miles long, with an average width of 250, and 
an extrême width of 360, miles. Its area is nearly a quarter of a million 
square miles, about equal to that of France, and about four times that 
of England and Wales ; and there is at the présent day a channel 240 
miles broad between it and the African continent. It is divided into 
two well-marked physical régions. About a third of its area is occupied 
by a mass of high land, the greater part of which is at an élévation of 
between 3000 and 5000 feet above sea-level. This mass runs from the 
extrême north of the island down south as far as the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and forms the water-shed between the principal rivers, which run east 
and west. It forms a ridge of which the long diameter is north and 
south, and of which the width from east to west varies from 80 to 160 
miles. It slopes steeply towards the east, and on this side are many 
of the numerous rivers, ail of which are short, deep-cut gorges through 
this eastern escarpment, and make their way to the plain in a succession 
of wooded cataracts. The falls of the Màtitànana, for instance, leap 
at a single plunge a depth of 500 or 600 feet. A good deal of this 
central elevated portion of Madagascar is bare and somewhat dreary- 
looking country, consisting of rolling moor-like hills, covered principally 
with long grass, which gets very brown and dry by the end of the summer. 
The soil is generally a red clay, and granité, gneiss, and basait* are 
présent throughout the whole of this région, which has evidently been 
raised above the sea-level from a very early geological epoch. The highest 
level anywhere reached by the forest is 6000 feet. There are abundant 
marks of récent volcanic action, but there are now no active volcanoes 
left in Madagascar, though they occur to the west of it in the Comoro 
group, and to the east of it in Bourbon. In the sonthern portion of the 
island there is some fine mountain scenery in the Bètsilèo country, and 
in the centre the Ankàratra mountains rise to a height of nearly 9000 feet 
withm a short distance of the Capital, which itself stands at a height of 
4500 feet above sea-level. This mass consists of five or six principal 
peaks, arranged like a cross, and in the clear atmosphère which prevails 
in that part of the world it forms a conspicuous object from a great 
distance. The valleys, interspersed between thèse red clay moorlands, 
are often wooded, and in some places there are tracts of rich black 
alluvial soil, two of the principal of which occur in the neighbourhood 
of the two chief cities of the interior, and are used for the cultivation of 

♦ Gneiss is very much more common than either granité or basait. The "red clay" 
mentioned in the tezt is merely the decayed gneiss and allied rocks.— £d. 
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rice, which in Madagascar is the "stafF of life," like bread with us in 
Europe. The remaining two-thirds of the island is occupied by a 
country of typically tropical climate, consisting mainly of extensive 
plains elevated not more than a few hundred feet above sea-level. Of its 
geology very little is known, but it is probably underlaid by sedimentary 
rocks of a much later date than those of the interior. The fossils which 
hâve been found are Neocomian, Jurassic, and Tertiary. This bclt of 
low country is narrow on the east side of the island, but much broader 
on the west, and on the south it occupies a wide continuous area. The 
river that runs down from the Capital in a north-western directipn, the 
Bètsibôka, is 500 miles long. It can be ascended by steamers of light 
draught for nearly 100 miles ; boats can sail up for 60 miles more ; and 
from the point where navigation terminâtes the merchandise has to be 
carried 85 miles by road up steep slopes to Antanànarivo. In some 
, places ranges of hills, which run north and south, diversify the surface 
of this low country, A belt of primeval forest runs ail round the island ; 
it cornes down to the shore at the north-east, opposite the French island 
ofSte. Marie and northward, and hère it fills up the whole space betwecn 
the coast and the mountain région ; but generally it forms a belt with an 
average breadth of 15 or 20 miles, which does not come down to the 
shore. On the east side of the island this belt splits into two, and its 
upper half runs along the edge of the mountains ; on the west side of 
the island the belt of forest runs through a level country. This belt of 
primeval forest is substantially continuous for a length of upwards of 
2000 miles, and the trees which compose it hâve as yet been only 
explored botanically very imperfectly. Thèse, then, are the main physic- 
al features of the island : the great central ridge of elevated ground ; the 
encircling tropical plains, broad on the west side of the ridge, narrow on 
the east ; and this long girdle of untouched primeval forest. 

The population of the island is vaguely estimated at five millions. 
There is a vast extent of country in the plains, where the soil is fertile, 
which is without inhabitants ; and there are wide tracts of land between 
the territory occupied by the différent tribes in the hill-country, as, for 
instance, what is called by some writers **No-man's land,"* between 
Imèrina and Betsileo, which are only peopled very thinly, or not at ail. 
As scarcely any of it is désert or rainless, it could doubtless support ten 
or twenty times its présent population ; and there is probably nowhere 
else in the tropical zone such a wide extent of country so little interfered 
with, or where man has done less to modify the natural distribution of 
the animais and plants. 

ClibiA-TE. — In Madagascar we possess very few précise data bearing 
on the subject of climate, but what we know about Mauritius will indicate 
ail that is necessary for our présent purpose. At Port Louis the average 
annual mean is 78" Fahr. in the shade, and the average daily range is 
from 70° at sunrise to 86° in the middle of the afternoon. In Bourbon 
the mean température throughout the year is stated to be 77* in the 
shade, that in exposed places often rising to 50° more ; the average 
minimum of the day throughout the year being 72°, and the average 
maximum 82°. No doubt this may be taken as a fair représentation of the 
State of things that holds good for the sea-level in Madagascar. If we 



* Not so called by the natives. 
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follow the acceptée! rule of deducting i° Fahr. for every hundred yards 
in élévation, this will give us an average of 66° for the température of 
the Capital, which is about that of Naples or Palermo, and an average of 
48*^ Fahr., which is that of London, for the summits of the highest 
mountains of the island.* But in making this comparison we must 
remember to take into account how little within the tropics the months 
vary in température, and the days in length, between one season of the 
year and another, so that Aspidiuvi aculeatum or Lycopodium clavatum on a 
Madagascar mountain would pass through a very much smaller range of 
température throughout the year than they would on a Surrey heath. In 
a trip which Dr. Meller made in 1862,* in July and August, from 
Tamatave to Antananarivo, the maximum température hère noted in the 
shade was 88°, and the minimum 49°. Madagascar falls within the zone 
of regular periodical rains and winds. The wet season lasts for about 
our winter half of the year, from November to April, when the monsoon 
wind blows from the north-west. At this time there is a heavy fall of 
rain, which sometimes continues incessantly for several days. In 
Mauritius the annual rainfall varies from 146 inches on the east coast to 
38 inches at Port Louis. The végétation of the forests, the abundant 
epiphytes, the tree-mosses, the filmy ferns, and the viviparous character 
which so many of the ferns put on show clearly that they get an abun- 
dant supply of moisture. The dry season, which is much colder, lasts 
from May to October, when the wind blows from the south-east ; and 
as the summer advances, the végétation of ail the exposed places turns 
very dry and brown and burns readily if set on fire. Dr. Parker writes : 
**The flowering season of most plants in Madagascar, whether in the 
forest or out of it, is from October to May, i.e. during the rainy season ; 
but by far the great majority of them wait until December is nearly or 
quite over before they flower ; whilst the majority of grasses and Cyperaces© 
wait for the approach of the colder dry season, flowering best between 
March and May." 

ZooLOGY. — Thefaunaof Madagascar is a very remarkable one, and exhib- 
its an extraordinary amount of peculiarity, both in its positive and négative 
characteristics. Of the Mammals, there are sixty-one species known in 
theislandf, and they are almost allharmless, timid animais, mostly of small 
size and nocturnal habits, of a kind that could only maintain their exist- 
ence in the struggle for life either by being protected by isolation, or 
by their facility for hiding themselves from the notice of their predatory 
brethren. Although Monkeys, Apes, and Baboons are numerous and 
widely spread in the tropical and subtropical régions of the adjacent 
continent, there are none of them in Madagascar ; and the Quadrumana 
are only represented by the Lemurs, of which there are six gênera and 
thirty-three species, just half the whole number of the Mammals of the 
island. The Lemurs are spread from Angola and Guinea to the Malay 
Archipelago, but Madagascar is the great head-quarters of the family ; 
and of the four subfamilies, two are exclusively confined to the island. 
The Cheiromys, or Aye-aye, is a very peculiar type, intermediate in habit 

* For more précise information, see the meteorogical notes by Mr. G. A. Shaw and Rev. 
J, Richardson in the présent number of the AnnuAL. — Eds. 

t Now (1896) ascertained to number over a hundred species and well-marked varieties. — 
£ds. 

J Now thirty-nine.— Eds. 
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between a Monkey and a Squirrel, wîth very large ears, large eyes, long 
claws, and long bushy tail. It is now classed at the end of the Quadru- 
mana, and is quite confined to Madagascar. There are six Bats*, but 
they ail belong to widely-spread families. Of the Insectivorous Ferse 
there are about a dozen,t consisting of one Shrew, a large cosmopolitan 
group, and ail the rest Centetidse, a group allied to the Hedgehogs and 
Moles, only known elsewhere at the présent day in two or three of the 
larger West Indian islands. In the Carnivora, the Lions, Bears, Tigers, 
Léopards, and Hyenas of the adjacent continent are totally absent, and 
the family is represented only by Crypioprocta ferox, a cat-like plantigrade 
animal of savage disposition, like a small Léopard in shape and size, 
which is confined to the island and has no near afiinity ; several Civets 
and an Ichneumon. The Rodentia consist of four speciesj of Rats and 
Mice of peculiar gênera, which, as individuals, are numerous and trou- 
blesome. In the Ungulata, the Antelopes, se plentiful both in Asia and 
Africa, the Buffalo, Horse, Zébra, Eléphant, Hippopotamus, and Rhino- 
céros are entirely absent, and the order is only represented by a single 
River-hog of the African genus Potamochœrus, which is very rare.§ The 
bones of a small Hippopotamus hâve been found in the south-west|| in 
a half-fossil state. Mr. Wallace has treated the question of the Mada- 
gascar Mammalia in full détail in his Island Life and his earlier work on 
\}CL% Geographical Distribution of AnimaU, 2JiA draws the conclusion that 
it is likely that the absent types hâve originated in the Palsoarctic Région, 
where most of the gênera are found in a fossil state in the rich Miocène 
deposits of France, Germany, Greece, and the north-west of India ; tliat 
they hâve been stopped from spreading southward by the sea that 
extended in early Tertiary times from the Atlantic to the Bay of Bengal ; 
and that Madagascar must hâve been isolated before they extended 
themselves so far in a southern direction. 

BiRDS. — The Birds of the island show the same strongly-markcd 
peculiarity of character as the Mammalia. Upwards of one hundred 
species** of land-birds hâve been determined scientifically, and of thèse 
not more than half-a-dozen are known elsewhere, ft whilst about fifty 
belong to thirty-three generaJÎ which are peculiar to the island, and the 
remainder are endémie species of African and Asiatic gênera. The 
Raptorés are represented by one Eagle and several Hawks and Owls. 
One of the Hawks has been adopted as the crest of the Hova Govern- 
ment, and an immense figure of the bird crowns the roofs of the two 
chief royal palaces at Antananarivo. There are numerous Pica) and 
Passeres in the woods, none of which are remarkable for their large size 
or musical capacity, but some of them are striking in appearance from 
their brilliant colours. There is a Kingfisher with a lovely purplish- 

* Twenty-five are now known. — Eds. 

+ Now tnere about a score known. — Eds. 

î About eleven species are now known. — Eds, 

f This is a mistake. The Potamochœrns africanus is extronicly abundant throughout tbe 
island, except in the central provinces. 

Il I.e, south-west of Imérina. A year or two ago spécimens were again found at Antsirabe, 
south of Ankâratra, by Dr. Hildebrandt. They were described by hini as belouging to a species 
of Hippopotamus identical with the one found at the présent day in Western Africa, The 
bones were in a half-fossil state, like those found by M. Grandidier. — ËDS. 

•• About 180 species hâve been now described. — Eds. 

+t It would bo more correct to say about fifty species. — Eds. 

XX There are forty endémie gênera now known.— Eds. 
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blue body, a yellow breast, and a scarlet throat ; a Weaver-finch about 
the size of a Lark, which Aies in flocks of thirty or forty in the rice-fields, 
of which the maie is a brilliant scarlet,* whilst the female is sober 
brown ; and several Nectarinidae, or Sun-birds, of beautiful brilliant 
metallic hues. There is a large dark-blue Cuckoo, and another which 
is a blackish glossy green, with a very long tail, which is forked at the 
extremity ; a very intelligent slaty-black Parrot, and another dark-green 
one ; some bright green Parroquets, about the size of Love-birds, that 
fly in flocks ; aud a large Crow, with a white collar and a white breast. 
Of plainer-coloured perching types, Thrushes, Pigeons, Goatsuckers, 
Wagtails, Swallows, and Swifts are represented. About the lakes and 
in the marshes there are numerous Grallae and Gallinœ, such as Ducks, 
Water-hens, Sandpipers, Quails, Guinea-fowls, Hérons, Storks, and Ibises, 
so that Madagascar is a country where a sportsman can find plenty of 
occupation. Of characteristic African types Mr. Wallace enumerates 
the Plantain-eaters, Glossy starlings, Oxpeckers, Barbets, Honey-guides, 
Hornbills, and Bustards as being entirely absent ; as is the case also 
with several of the striking Asiatic and Polynesian types, such as the 
Trogons, Golden pheasants, and Birds-of-paradise. At the présent day 
there is no Ostrich, Emu, or Cassowary known in the island ; but the 
bones hâve been found of at least threef Struthionidse, one of which, the 
^pyorniSy had an egg a foot long, and nine inches in the shorter 
diameter, with a capacity six or seven times that of the Ostrich, and 140 
times that of an ordinary barn-door Fowl. 

Reptiles. — The lower groups of animais hâve been less fully studied 
than the Mammalia and Birds. In Reptilia there are several Snakes, 
but no venomous ones are known in the central hill-region. The 
cosmopolitan family of the Colubrinae is represented by two American 
gênera, Phylodryas and Heterodon, and by a third genus {Herpetodryas) 
common to China and America. The other gênera are ail endémie, 
but belong to widely-spread tropical families. Two familles, Lycodon- 
tidae and Viperidae, both abundant in tropical Africa and tropical Asia, 
are absent. Lizards are numerous, belonging mostly to specially 
African or widely-spread tropical families. There are soma species of 
two American gênera of Iguanidae, and that family, except for thèse, is 
entirely restricted to America ; and a genus of Geckoes, which also 
inhabits America and Australia, occurs also in Madagascar. Crocodiles 
are plentiful and troublesome ; and there are several Tortoises of African 
affinity, including a gigantic species, which is probably now extinct in 
Madagascar, but which still survives in the small uninhabited islets of the 
Aldabra group, four degrees further north. There are two living spécimens 
of this huge créature at the Zoological Gardens, of which the maie is 
between five and six feet long, rather broader than long, weighs 800 
pounds, and is said to be able to carry a weight of two tons on 
its back. 

As regards the gênerai bearing of the character of the fauna of the 
island on its previous physical history, we may regard it, without 
proceeding further through the lower groups of animais, as a proposition 
fully established by the facts that hâve been already brought forward, 

* During the breeding season only. It is the Foudia madagascariensts, L. — Eds. 
t Twelve species hâve now been described. — Eds. 
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that Madagascar produces many striking types that are peculiar to it, 
and that many striking and widely-spread and copiously represented 
types which inhabit the neighbouring continent are absent ; and that, 
as a whole, the fauna possesses the stamp of a remarkable individuality 
of character, such as can only be explained by supposing it to be the 
resuit of long insulation. 

General Character of the Flora. — But when we corne to deal 
with the botany of the island, a great many of the facts point in an 
entirely différent direction. No spécial work on the flora of Madagas- 
car has yet been written, but taking the species that hâve been described 
in gênerai monographs and scattered papers in the varions periodicals 
and transactions of learned societies, and adding to thèse the species 
contained in the Kew Herbarium, including five or six parcels that hâve 
been received from différent sources during the last two years, I estimate 
that we hâve now definite knowledge of at least 2,000 flowering plants 
that grow wild in Madagascar ; and considering how many novelties 
each new parcel from an unexplored district contains, and what a large 
proportion of the named and described species gathered by the French 
collectors we do not possess in England, and how rich the fern flora of 
the island, which has been much better explored than the flowering 
plants, has proved, I should not be at ail surprised if the number of 
flowering plants inhabiting the island should ultimately be raised to 
4,000 or 5000 ;* so that of course ail the remarks Ihat follow must be 
considered as founded on a botany that is perhaps not more than 
half-known. But looking at the catalogue of Madagascar plants, as 
it stands according to présent knowledge, as a whole, the first point 
that strikes the mind is how thoroughly the gênerai plan of the flora 
follows the same lines as that of other tropical régions of the Old 
World. This may be illustrated in varions ways, as follows :— In the 
first place by taking the natural Orders one by one, and noting how 
nearly they run parallel in Madagascar and the adjacent tropical areas. 

The folio wing table shows the number of the gênera and speeies of 
each natural Order of Thalamiflorae known in Mauritius, Madagascar, 
continental Tropical Africa, and India apart from the Himalayas. Out 
of fifty-five known orders of Thalamiflorae, only eight are not hère 
represented ; out of thèse forty-seven, thirty-seven are already discovered 
in Madagascar. Of the ten orders not yet known in Madagascar, none 
are known in Mauritius proper, but two are represented by single 
species in the Seychelles. Two of them are confined to Tropical Asia, 
and one to Tropical Africa ; but the other seven are common to both 
continents. 
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♦ About 4300 species of plants are nowj,knowii.— Eds. 
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Large cosmopolitan Gênera in Madagascar.— One of the most 
striking and suggestive characters of the flora of the intertropical zone 
of the vvorld, taken as a whole, is the large extent to which it is every- 
where made up of species representing large gênera which do not show 
any spécial préférence for one of the three great continents, or to the 
Old or New World, as compared with each other. The area embraced 
by the intertropical zone is about twenty millions of square miles out of 
fifty millions for the whole world, and there are many gênera that 
contain 300, 400, or 500 species that are herbaceous, glumiferous Mono- 
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cotylédons, as, for instance, Cyperus with 400 specics, and Panicum with 
500. The large gênera of ferns ail fall into this category, — Polypodium^ 
Acrostichum.Asplenium^ and Pteris. Some of them are Dicotyledons, 
with separated sexes and small inconspicuous flower-wrappers, such as 
Ficus with 400 species, Piper with 500, Phyllanthus with 400-500, and 
Croion with 450. But many of thèse large cosmopolitan gênera arc Dicoty- 
ledons of shrubby or arborescent habit, with inscct-fertilised herma- 
phrodite flowers, a distinct calyx and corolla, and showy, sccnted pctals. 
Loranihus with 300 species, although exclusivcly parasitic, falls into 
this geographical category ; so do Psychotria wiih 500 species. Indigo fera 
with 300-400, Vernonia with 400, Solanum with 500, Eugenia with 500. 
And a point that must be prominently taken into account in estimating 
the gênerai relations of the flora of Madagascar is that thèse large cosmo- 
politan gênera are nearly ail represented in the island. This holds good 
of ail those that hâve been already mentioned ; and others of the same 
class that may be named in addition, of which two species or more are 
already detected in the island, are Ipomœay Vitis^ Gouania^ Hibiscus^ 
Gomphiay Ochna^ Desniodium, Crotalaria^ Acalypha^ Cleotne^Capparis^Cassia^ 
Dalhergiût Eragrostis^ Commelyna, Dioscorea, Dalechampia^ Andropogon, 
Scleria^ Kyllingia^ Mimosa^ /ussiœa, Homalium^ and many others. 

WiDELY-SPREAD Species. — Thc markcd tendency to uniformity in 
gênerai character which is shown by the flora of the whole tropical zone 
is further illustrated by the fact that a considérable number of species 
are spread universally through the Old World, and that a considérable 
number extend their range in addition to Tropical America. Out of 
1,058 flowering plants and vascular Cryptogamia which are indigenous 
in Mauritius and the Seychelles, 370, or about one-third of the whole, 
occur also both in Tropical Asia and continental Africa ; and of thèse 
225 species, or about one in five of thc whole flora, extend their range 
to Tropical America. Ofthe 225 cosmopolitan Mauritian species, 159 
are flowering plants, and 66 are ferns and fern allies. For Madagascar 
I hâve been able already to make out a list of 100 cosmopolitan flowering 
plants, and I hâve no doubt a doser search through thc London 
herbaria would raise the number to 1 50. The orders which are most 
largely represented are Gramineœ and Cyperaceœ in Monocotyledons, 
and in Dicotyledons, Compositœ^ Legtiminosœ^ and Malvaceœ, 

Gramine^e.- Coix Lacryma^ Dactyloctenium œgyj^tiacum, Eleusine 
indica^ Cynodon Dactylon^ Panicufn Crus-galli^ fluitatiSy prostratum^ 
sanguinale, and Colonum^ Chloris barbata^ Oplismenus Burmanni^ 
Stenota^hrutn complanatnm, Andropogon contortus, 

CYPERACEiE. — Cyperus compressuSy rotundus^ diffonnis, articulatus^ 
Mariscus umbellâius, Abilgaardia 7nonostachya^ Fifnbristylis diphylla^ 
Scirpus mucronatuSt Fuirena umbcllaia, Lipocarpha argentca, Cladium 
Mariscus, 

COMPOSlT-iE. - Elephantopus scaber, Ageratuni conyzoides, Adcno- 
stetnma viscosum, Mikania scandens, Gnaphalium luteo-alhuîn^ Eciipta 
erecta, Bidens pilosa and bipinnata, Chrysanthellum procumbens^ Sonchus 
aséer and oleraceus. 

LEGUMlNOSiE.— Crotalaria verrucosa 2.xidi stria ta, Tephrosia purpurea^ 
Zornia diphylla^ Desmodium tri/loru7n, Abrics precatorius, Clitoria 
Ternatea, 2eram?ius labialis, Mucuna pruriens, Dioclea rejlexa, 
Canavalia eîisiformiSy Sophora tomentosa, Cœsalpiiiia Bonduccllay Cassia 
occidentalis. 
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Malvace^. — Sida rhombtfolta, s^inosa^ carfinifolia^ Urena lobata^ 
Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

The majority of thèse cosmopolitan plants are coarse-growing annuals 
or herbaceous perennials, with abundant flowers and copions easily- 
dispersed seeds. They are mostly such as grow readily in waste and 
open places. A few of them are shrubby plants of sea-shores, as, for 
instance, Sun'ana maritimay Hibiscus tiliaceus, and Sophora iomentosa. 
Of the flowering plants, Piper subumbcllatum is the only conspicuous 
instance of a plant of shady woods ; but many of the cosmopolitan ferns, 
such as Trichomanes radicans, Hymenophyllum polyanthos, Adiantum 
lunulatum, and DavalUa Speluncœ are of this category. In addition 
to thèse it would not be difficult to make out a list of loo more Mada- 
gascar flowering plants that are spread widely through the tropical zone 
of the Old World. Amongst thèse latter, aquatic plants are represented 
by such species as Nymphœa Lotus and stellaia^ Limnanthemum indicum^ 
and Utticidaria stellaris ; trees and shrubs of the muddy swamps of the 
sea-shore by the mangroves and their associâtes, such as Rhizophora 
mucronata, Bruguiera gymnorhiza^ Sonneratia alba^ Lumnitzera racemosa, 
Thespesia populnea and Avicennia officinalis ; and shrubs not specially 
maritime by such plants as Schmidelia racemosa, Colubrina asiaiica, 
Ormocarpum sennoides, Desmodium lasiocarpum and umbellatum^ Premna 
serratifolia, and Securinega obovata. As a whole, comparing Madagascar 
with our own colonial possessions in that région, no doubt the number 
of widely-spread tropical types will be found to be quite as large, but of 
course the proportion which they will bear to the whole flora will be 
much smaller, because the flora of Madagascar is so much more extensive. 

The Endemic Elément in the Flora.— I will next attempt to 
give as good an idea as I can in a short space of the character of the 
endemic élément in the Madagascar flora. Bentham and Hooker, in 
Gênera Plantarum^ admit i66 natural Orders of Dicotyledons. Reckoning 
the orders of Monocotyledons on the same scale, the number will be 
about 40. Of thèse 206 natural Orders, 125 are already known in 
Madagascar. Only one of them, Chlœnaceœ, is regarded, so far as 
published material goes, as peculiar to the island, and out of its five 
gênera we hâve, in the Kew Herbarium, spécimens of two gathered by 
Forbes in Mozambique. Chlœnaceœ are shrubs or small trees with 
alternate, rigid, entire leaves, resembling those of the Myrtles or Melasto- 
maceœ. In the structure of the flower they come nearer the Malvaceœ 
and Tiliaceœ, The ovary is three-celled, and the sepals are also only 
three in number, by which they can readily be recognised from ail their 
neighbours. The stamens are usually indefinite. Three out of the five 
gênera hâve a large persistent cup-like epicalyx, which in one genus 
is fleshy. Rhodolœna is a magnificent plant with a lax corymb of flowers, 
like those of a Pleroma^ two or three inches in diameter, with orbicular, 
much imbricated, red petals. Sarcolœna grandiflora has a turbinate 
fleshy epicalyx, with white flowers a couple of inches in diameter when 
expanded. In Schizolœna there are two flowers to an involucre, and it 
grows out in the fruiting stage, and is laciniated at the edge like that 
of cotton. In the three other gênera the flowers are smaller and 
aggregated at the end of the branches in dense corymbose panicles. 
The total number of species known in Madagascar is eight or ten.* 

♦ There are now twenty-six species known. — Eds. 
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In the island altogether the number of gênera known is about 700. 
Of thèse about 80, of which the foUowing is an approximate catalogue 
arranged under the natural Orders, are supposed to be endémie, so far 
as présent knowledge extends. 

Menispermace^. — Rhaftonema^ S^irospermum, Bursata, 

Sterculiace^. - Cheirolœna. 

TiLiACE-ffi. — Ropalocarfus» 

Cel ASTRACE-a:. —Ptelidium , Poly cardia . 

Sapindace-s:. — Macpkersonia . 

KiilACA.TSiT>lKC^M.—Micronychia, Baronia. 

LeguminoS-s:. — Kitchingia, 

'S.AMA.WE.iAD'E.M.—Dicory^he, 

RHizOPHOREiE. — Macarisia» 

MELASTOMACE-ffiî. — Dtchœtantherat Veprecella^Rousseauxia^ Gravesia, 

Samydaceje.— Calantica, Nisay Aster opeia^ Myriantheia. 

Passiflokeje.— Deidamm, Physena. 

RuBiACEJË.—Breomat Carphaliay Tamatavia^ Chapelteray Nema- 
tostyliSy Leiochilus, Saldinia^ Hymenocnemis, 

COMPOSiTiE. — Centauropsis y Rochonia^ GlycideraSy ffenricta, SynchO' 
dendron, Synce^halum^ S^hacophyllum, MicractiSy Éfallage, 

LOBELiACE-ffi. - Dialypetalum, 

lJi.YKSi^ACE2S.,—Oncostemon, 

Sapotace^. — Cryptogyne, 

O'L&A.CEJE., — Noronhïa, 

Apocynace^.— Cras'pidosperfnum, Plectaneia, Mascarenhatsia. 

ASCUKVIA.'DA.CEM,'' Pentopetiat Camptocarpus, Harpanema^ Pycno- 
neurum, Decanema, Pervillœa, 

Genïianace^. — Tachiadenus, 

CO^VOJSVULACEM.—Bonamta, 

SCROPHULARiACEJE. — Hydrotriche, Rhaphispermum. 

ACANT'RACEM.—Perïblema, Brachystephanus^ Lasïocladus, 

VERBENACEiE. - Adelosa. 

Labiat-(E. — Tetradenia» 

Amarantaceje. —Henonia, 

PHYTOLACCACEiE. —Barbenia, 

MONiMi ACEiK. — Ephippiandra, 

L.AVRACEJE.— Ravensara, Potatneia. 

Proteace^. - Dilobeta, 

EuPHORBiACEJi. - Leptonemay Cometiay Tannodia^ Sphœrostylïs, 

URTiCACE-aî. - PachytrophCy Ampalis, 

Palmace^. - Dypsis. 

Mus ACE-ffi. — Ravenala . 

ORCHIDEE. — Bicornella . 

OBiAisi^EM^—Maltebrunnea, 

Several of thèse are represented by a single species only, and none 
of them by more than five or six. Many of them are little known, and 
of several of them we hâve no authcntically named spécimen in the 
Kew Herbarium. No doubt in the next ten years this list will need 
to be materially modified by the addition of fresh discoveries of endémie 
gênera, and by the omission of others which, like the two gênera of 
Chtœnaceœ, will be discovered in the adjacent régions of Tropical Africa, 
the botany of which has been explored very imperfectly. The principal 
point of gênerai interest to be noted about them is that they are 
scattered through the whole systematic séries, and not concentrated 
in any particular Order or subçlass, and that a large proportion of thenj 
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belong to the large natural Orders, such as Rubiaceœ, Compositœ, and 
AschpiadaceŒy and are closely allied to cosmopolitan tropical gênera. 

A few notes on the gênerai habit of some of the more striking types 
may not be out of place. 

The endémie type that influences most the gênerai physiognomy of 
végétation is the Traveller's-tree, Ravenala madagascarïensis. It is allied 
to Heliconia and the Banana, and has a tall simple woody trunk, 
distichous leaves, with solitary spreading axillary distichous clusters, 
containing about ten flowers each, large spathes, an oblique perianth 
limb six or eight inches long, eut down nearly to the base into linear 
segments, six very long basifixed anthers, and a capsular fruit, with 
numerous small umbilicate seeds with a blue pulpy arillus. Dypsis 
is a palm allied to Areca, with pinnate leaves. ColviUea (figured in Bot, 
Mag.y t. 3525,3326) is a magnificent leguminiferous plant of the suborder 
Cœsalpineœ, with bipinnate leaves, with numerous small sensitive 
leaflets like those of a Mimosa^ and a dense raceme, a foot long, of large 
red flowers, with convex orbicular petals. Baukea is a shrubby climber 
allied to Phaseolus, with curved reddish-yellow flowers above an inch 
longer than the wings and standard, arranged in sparse axillary corymbs on 
long pedicels. Cheirolœna is a close ally of the nearly extinct blackwood 
and redwood of St. Helena. It is an erect shrub with long linear leaves 
clothed with stellate pubescence, and a small red mallow-like flower with 
lanceolate bracteoles. Bonamia is an erect Convolvulaceous shrub, with 
coriaceous, strongly veined, oblong leaves, and small flowers in a dense 
panicle at the end of the branches. Bicornella, the endémie genus of 
Orchids, is a small flowered terrestrial type allied to Hahenaria and 
Satyrium. Tachiadenus is a blue gentian, with a hypocrateriform 
corolla like that of a large Vtnca, with a tube, in one of the species, four 
inches in length, and a flat limb a couple of inches in diameter. Afasca- 
renhaisia is allied to Echues^ but is not scandent. The flower is rather 
like that of Tachiadenus, in one species of a brilliant crimson, with a 
long tube twice as thick in the upper part as in the lower. The 
Kitchingia are showy succulent plants allied to Bryophyllum and 
Cotylédon, with corymbs of bright-red, middle-sized, tubular flowers. 
Deidamia is a passion-flower with pinnate leaves, flowers as large as those 
of a buttercup, arranged in lax axillary corymbs, a rudimentary corona, 
and a baccate fruit the size of a greengage plum. Dicorypht has the 
habit of CesiruMy with large stipules, dense terminal corymb, flowers 
like those of a Lythrum or Cuphea, with a long calyx tube with five 
small petals inserted at its throat, and hidden stamens. Asteropeia, of 
which the ordinal position is doubtful between Samydaceœ and LinacecBy 
is a shrub with crowded entire leaves, copions small flowers in dense 
terminal corymbs, coriaceous persistent petals, ten hypogynous stamens, 
and a three-celled syncarpous ovary. 

Close Affinity of the Madagascar Flora with those of Mau- 

RITIUS AND THE OTHER SMALL NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS. — Between the 

flora of Madagascar and those of Mauritius, the Seychelles, Bourbon, 
and the Comoro group of islands, there is a close alliance. This may 
be best illustrated by examining the range of a few gênera which are 
confined to the Mascarene group, but not entirely restricted to Madagas- 
car alone. For instance, of the Rubiaceous genus Danais^ a shrubby 
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climber allied to Cinchonaf there are four or five endémie species in 
Madagascar, one confîned to M auritius, and one to Rodriguez. Aphhia, 
with two or perhaps three species, grows in Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Bourbon, Rodriguez, and the Seychelles. Its neighbour Ludia grows 
in ail the same islands, and, in addition, bas lately been detected by Sir 
John Kirk on the mainland opposite Zanzibar. Fœtidia, a curions 
anomalous genus of Myrtaceœ, is found in Madagascar, Mauritius, and 
Rodriguez. Ohetia^ a large stinging tree-nettle, figured by Gaudichaud 
in the beautiful atlas of plates illustrating the botany of the voyage of 
the 'Bonite,' is found in Mauritius, Bourbon, Rodriguez, and Madagas- 
car. Weddell makes two species, but the Madagascar and Bourbon 
plants appear to me identical. Radamœa^ a genus of Scrophulariaceœ^ 
named by Mr. Bentham after King Radama, has one species in Mada- 
gascar, and a second in Galega island and the Seychelles. Phyllarthron^ 
a very curions erect Bignoniad with articulated leaves, has four species 
in Madagascar, and one in the Comoro group. Its neighbour Colea^ 
named after Sir Lowry Cole, has six species in Madagascar, one in 
Mauritius, and one in the Seychelles. Stephanodaphne of Bâillon, allied 
to Dais and Lasiosiphon of the Cape, has one species in Madagascar, 
and one in the Comoro group. Cynorchis has four or five species in 
Madagascar, one in Mauritius, one in Bourbon, one in the Seychelles, 
and one that was gathered by the Livingstone expédition in the 
Zambesi country. Of striking species common to Madagascar and 
the smaller islands, and not found elsewhere, we hâve instances 
in Clemaiis mauriitana^ Tristemma virusanum, Phyllanihus casticum^ 
Anttdesma madagascariense, Acalypha colorata, Elatostemma fagifolium^ 
Oheronia hrevifolia^ Eulophia scriptUy and many other Orchids, Smilax 
ancepSy Cyperus ferrugineus and longifolius. According to Dr. Kuhn's 
récent enumeration in the botany of Van der Decken's travels, 
dut of 262 Madagascar ferns, 115 occur in Mauritius, and 138 in 
Bourbon. 

Close Affinity of the Madagascar Flora with that of 
Tropical Africa.— There is a strong affinity between the forest flora 
of the tropical zone in Madagascar and that of the main African 
continent. In Rubiaceœ alone there are ten gênera,— P^fw/û^j, Otomeria^ 
Dirichletiay Tricalysia^ Diplocrater^ Cremaspora^ Alhertay Leconteaj and 
Anihosptrmum — otherwise restricted to Tropical Africa, which extend 
their range to Madagascar. Of the fine genus Dombeya in Sterculiaceœ 
there are about 25 species, half of which are natives of the forests of 
Madagascar, and the others of Kaffraria, Natal, Abyssinia, Bourbon, 
and Mauritius. There is a remarkable genus of Podostemaceœ called 
HydrostachySy one species of which is used as a charm in Madagascar 
at the bull-fights, the idea being that if a man holds a pièce of the plant 
in his hand, it will ensure the victory of his own animal. Of this 
genus there are six species in Madagascar, one in Natal, one in 
Mozambique, and one in the Zambesi country. Of the Hypericaceous 
genus Psorospermuniy one species of which enters largely into the 
Madagascar pharmacopœia as a remedy in scabies and excema, there 
are half-a-dozen species in the island, and on the continent four, in the 
Mozambique district, Nile-land, and Upper and Lower Guinea. 
Another very curions genus is Xerophyta^ an endogen allied to Narcissus^ 
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with shrubby stems and star-like blue flowers, with a glutinous inferior 
ovary. Of this there are four species in Madagascar, ten or a dozen 
in Angola, Abyssinia, Natal, and Central Africa, and about half-a-dozen 
in the mountain provinces of Central Brazil. We hâve further instances 
of characteristically tropical African gênera which extend to Madagascar 
in Thylachim^ Acn'docarpus, Cadia, Myfoihamnus, Trochomeriay Raphido- 
cysiisj Ophiocaulon^ Landolphta, Anthochista^ Kigelidy Brillantaisia^ 
Mimulopsis, Pycnocoma, Uapaca, and many others ; and of well-marked 
species common to Madagascar and Tropical Africa in Haronga mada- 
gascariensisy which occUrs also in Mauritius, Mozambique, Angola, and 
Senegambia, Desmodium mauritianum djidi paîeaceunif Èriosema cajanoides 
and parviflorum^ the Copal tree ( Trachylohium Hornemannianurn)^ Alhizzia 
fastigiata, Rubus apetalus and pinnatuSy Serpicula repens^ Nesœa erecta and 
linearis^ and Dracœna reflexa, 

SlIGHT SPECIAL AfFINITY OF THE FlORA OF MADAGASCAR WITH 

THAT OF Tropical Asia and the Malay Isles. — There are a few 
curions cases of spécial affinity between the floras of Madagascar 
and the Seychelles with those of Tropical Asia and the Malay Archipel- 
ago. There are about 30 known species of Nepenthes\ of thèse 28 
belong to India and the Malay Archipelago. There is one endémie 
species in Seychelles, and one in Madagascar ; but the Order does not 
reach Mauritius, Bourbon, or the African continent. Of Tambourissa 
in Monimiaceœ there are about a dozen species, divided between Mada- 
gascar and Mauritius, and one in Java. Of the scandent Asclepiadeous 
genus Stephanotù (one species of which, with its clusters of tubular, 
pure white, waxy flowers, is a great ornament of our conservatories) there 
are five species in Madagascar, and five in the Malay Archipelago and 
South China. Of Strongylodon in Phaseoleœ there are four species : one 
in Polynesia, one in the New Hébrides, a third in Ceylon, and a fourth 
in Madagascar. Of the Lagerstrœmia in Lythraceœ there are 1 8 species 
in Tropical Asia, concentrated in Burma, and one has lately been 
discovered in the hill-country of Central Madagascar. Hernandia peltata 
extends from Polynesia to Madagascar and the Comoro group, but fails 
to reach the African continent. Other Asiatic species found in Mada- 
gascar, but not in continental Africa, are Afzelia scarahœoides^ Pongamia 
glahra, Afzelia bijuga, and Barringtonia speciosa. But when the fiera of 
the whole tropical zone is so homogeneous in its gênerai character, it 
does not seem to me either safe or necessary to assume a comparatively 
récent land connection of Madagascar with India and Malaya to account 
for a few cases of this kind. 

Affinity of the Flora of the Hill-country of Central 
Madagascar with the Cape and Mountains of Central Africa. — 
There are many curions cases of affinity between the flora of the hill- 
country of Central Madagascar and those of the Cape and the mountains 
of Central Africa. Many of the groups and gênera characteristic of the 
Cape flora are represented in Central Madagascar, as they are in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, Angola, Guinea, and the Zambesi country, by 
species closely allied to, but not absolutely identical with, those of 
their head-quarters. At the Cape there are upwards of 500 Heaths. In 
Central Madagascar there are about a dozen species, — one Ericinella 
9.nd tbe rest Philippia, The Selagineœ are represented by a single 
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endémie species, Selago muralis of Bentham, which grows upon the walls 
of the royal palace in Antananarivo. The Aloes are represented in 
Madagascar by A. sahundra and A, leptocaulon\ the Cape Iridaceœ by 
species of Aristea^ Geissorhizay and Gladiolus ; the Proteaceœ by Faurea 
snàDilobeta; the spécial Cape Ferns by Mohria caffrorum, C hélianthes 
hirta, Pellœa calomelanos, and P, hastata ; the Cape saprophytic Scrophula- 
riaceœ by Aledra melampyroides and Harveya ohtusifoUa ; the Cape Orchids 
by species of Disa and Satyrium ; and the Cape Thymelaceœ by species 
of Dais and Lasiosiphon, Other characteristically Cape gênera, repre- 
sented by one or two endémie species in Central Madagascar, are 
Phylica, Anthospermum^ DicliSj Chironiaj Hallerta, and Streptocarpus, 
There are a few curions cases in which characteristically temperate 
species reach Central Madagascar, or a Madagascar species reappears 
at the Cape and amongst the Central African mountains. Amongst the 
vascular Cryptogamia of Central Madagascar are Asplenium Trichomanes, 
Nephrodium Filix-maSy Aspidium aculeaium, Pteris aquilina and P. cretica, 
Lycopodium complanatum and Z. clavatum, Aspleninm Mannii reappears 
in the Cameroons and Zambesi-land. The only Madagascar Violet 
{V. Zongia^ Tu\2isne,=^ V. emirnensù, Bojer,= F. abyssinicay Steud.) only 
occurs elsewhere at 7,000 feet above sea-level in the Cameroons, at 
10,000 feet above sea-level at Fernando Po, and amongst the mountains 
ofAbyssinia. The only Madagascar Géranium {G, emimensey Bojer,= 
G. compar, R. Br.:=G. simense, laiistipulaturriy ^nà frigidum^ Hochst.) has 
a precisely similar range of distribution. The only Madagascar Drosera 
{D, madagascariensiSy DC.,=Z^. ramentacea, Burchell) reappears at the 
Cape, and amongst the mountains of Angola and Guinea. Agauria 
salicifolia is common to the mountains of Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and the Cameroons, and has lately been found by Mr. Thomson 
on the high plateaux round Lake Nyassa. Caucalis melanantha occurs 
only in Central Madagascar, at an élévation of 9,000 feet in Abyssinia, 
of 7,000 — 8,000 feet in the Cameroons, and of 7,000 feet in Fernando 
Po. Sanicula europœa occurs in Central Madagascar, the mountains of 
Abyssinia, the Cape, 4,000 to 7,000 feet in the Cameroons, 4,000 feet in 
Fernando Po, and is widely spread through Europe, and other parts 
of the north temperate zone. Just as in Europe there is a close 
affinity between the fieras of the Pyrénées, Alps, Carpathian and British 
mountains, with those of Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and the Arctic 
régions, so in Africa there is a close aflSnity between the floras of the 
mountains and plateaux of the central mass of the continent and the 
wonderfully rich flora of the Cape, and in this aflSnity Central Mada- 
gascar claims a distinct share. 

The foUowing propositions will, I believe, therefore, présent a fair gêne- 
rai summary of the leading characteristics of the Madagascar flora : — 

I. — The flora of the tropical zone throughout the world is remarkably 
homogeneous is its gênerai character, and to this gênerai rule Madagas- 
car furnishes no marked exception. There is no well-marked plant type 
largely developed in the island which is not found elswhere, and none 
absent that one might à priori expect. 

2, — ^About one in nine of the gênera are endémie, but they are ail 
small gênera, mostly belonging to large natural Orders, and closely allied 
to cosmopolitan generic types. 
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3. — There is a close affinity between the tropical flora of Madagascar 
and that of the smaller islands of the Mascarene group. 

4. — There is a close affinity between the tropical flora of Madagascar 
and that of the African continent. 

5.— -There are a few curions cases in which Asiatic types which do not 
occur in Africa are met with in Madagascar, but thèse bear a very small 
numerical proportion to the great mass of the flora. 

6. — There is a distinct affinity between the flora of the hill-country 
of Central Madagascar and those of the Cape and the mountain ranges 
of Central Africa. 



A FEW NOTES UPON FOUR SPECIES OF LEMURS.* 

{Front ** Froceedïngs of Zoological Society,^'' By George A, Skaw.) 

I. — The Ring-tailed Lemur (Lemur catta, L.J, 

AS far as ray expérience of seven years goes, thèse Lemurs are found only 
in the south and south-western borders of the Betsilèo province of 
Madagascar. This province is about 150 miles in length, by 50 or 60 in 
width, and is situated on the central table-land about 200 to 250 miles south 
of Antanànarîvo, the Capital of Madagascar. A forest extends along the 
whole eastern side of this province, fringing the table-land, and covering 
ail the slopes down into the lowland bordering the sea ; but nowhere in 
thèse forests hâve the Ring-tailed Lemurs been found.f Their habitat in the 
south and south-west is among the rocks, over which they can easily travel, 
where it is impossible for the people, although bare-footed, to follow. An 
examination of their hands will show that they are pre-eminently adapted for 
this kind of locomotion. The palms are long, smooth, level, and leather- 
like, and enable the animal to find a firm footing on the slippery wet rocks, 
very much on the same principle as that which assists the fly to walk up a 
pane of glass. The thumbs on the hinder hands are very much smaller in 
proportion than in the Lemurs inhabiting the forests, which dépend upon 
their grasping power for their means of progression. Thèse spring frora tree 
to tree and rarely if ever touch the ground, except in search of water. 

Hence the Ring-tailed Lemurs are an exception to the gênerai habits of the 
Lemuridse, in that they are not arboreal. There are very few trees near 
their district, and those which do grow there are very stunted and bushy. 

Thèse Lemurs are provided with two long canine teeth or fangs in the 
upper jaw, those of the maie being considerably longer than those of the 
female. Thèse they use to take away the outer coating of the fruit of the 
prickly-pear, which is full of fine spines, and constitutes their chief article 
of winter food, and which grows abundantly in the crevices and around the 
foot of the rocks. Their summer food consists of différent kinds of wild figs 
and bananas. Their fangs are doubtless used as weapons of self-defence, 
although when fighting I hâve noticed that they dépend a great deal upon 
their hands, with which they scratch and strike. I hâve seen the maie put a 
dog larger than itself to the rout in this way. 

* Spécimens of thèse were taken alive to England in 1878. f In Recherches sur la Faurt^ 

de Madagascar H, Schlegel says : "Cette espèce habite les forêts de la partie sud-ouest 

de Madagascar, et elle n'a jamais été observée dans les autres parties de l'île." But this is 
doubtless an error. 
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They are very easily taraed, and in captivity will eat almost any kind of fruit, 
but they do not like méat in any form.* By a little care they can be induced 
to feed upon cooked rice, upon which they thrive. In their natural state 
they do not drink, as is proved not only from the native accounts, but also 
by the fact that for the first raonth or two after being caught, and while 
living on bananas, they do not drink. It is curions that ail the species of 
Lemur living in the west, including the two kinds of White Lemur, appear 
to subsist without water, whilst ail those in the east invariably drink at 
their meals. 

2. — ÏHE Broad-nosed Lemur (Hapalemur simusy GvsiyJ, 
A Lemur of this specieswas caughtand chaineduplast January. Itcamefrom 
the higher-level forests on the eastern side of Betsileo, from among the bam- 
boos, on which it appears in a great measure to subsist. Its teeth are différent 
from those of any other kind of Lemur with which I am acquainted. It has 
the few, sharp, outwardly-inclined teeth in the lowerjawin the front common 
to ail Lemurs, and which they use as scrapers, and not tobitewith. Besides 
thèse, nearly ail its teeth are serrated cutting- teeth, and are arranged, 
not in opposition but, so as mutually to intersect. It this respect it is admira- 
bly accommodated to suit the country in which it lives, as with the greatest 
facility it can bite off the young shoots of the bamboos, and mince up a whole 
handful of grass blades and stalks at once, each bite cutting clean like a 
pair of scissors. Like very many grass- eating animais, it seems to feed 
nearly ail day long. For several months I had this one chained on the lawn ; 
and it scarcely ceased gathering the grass with in its reach and eating it 
from morning till evening. It is also unlike other Lemurs in its dislike of 
fruit. I hâve tempted it with very many différent kinds of berries and fruits 
growing in the forest, but it would not touch any of them, It is very fond 
of cooked méat and also ofsugar- cane; and it was owing to its désire for 
sugar that it has been coaxed to eat cooked rice, which is now its staple 
fbod. It is furnished with a remarkably broad pad on each of the hinder 
thumbs, by means of which it is enabled to grasp firmly even the smoothest 
surfaces. Unlike most other Lemurs, its head is very round, although the 
female has a somewhat more pointed snout than the spécimen now in the 
Society's Gardens. Its cry is very çeculiar, at times resembling the quack of 
a duck, at other times loud and piercing. Its tail is long, but not very 
bushy. 

3.— The Brown Mouse- Lemur. t 

This small and highly interesting animal was caught in November, 1877, 
since which time it has lived in a small box, and has been allowed a little 
exercise about the room each night. It is nocturnal in its habits ; and its 
food consists of fruits and possibly honey ; of this there is abundance in the 
forests on the eastern side of Betsileo, from the lower parts of which the 
animal was brought. The spécimen is full-grown, about seven or eight 
inches in length, has a pointed snout and very prominent eyes, large ears, 
and round rat-like tail, which is not préhensile. It is of a brownish-grey 
colour, approaching to white on the under parts. Its four legs are almost 
equal in length, thus rendering it difi&cult for this Lemur to leap any consid- 
érable distance, as the majority of species can. It runs on ail fours, but 
sîts up to eat, holding its food in the fore hands. I fancy that in the winter 
months in its natural state it hibernâtes, because in the beginning of last 
winter fthat is, in June), after several nights* good exercise, during which 
time it had the opportunity of eating as many bananas as it chose to take, I 
was astonished in the evening, on opening its box, to find it still asleep and 
quite cold to the touch. At first I thought it was dead ; but by holding 

♦ They are extremely fond of spiders. — Eds. 
t This seems to be ChirogaUus tnilii, GeofiEr, 
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it near to a fire and rubbing it, it gradually awoke and, when thoroug'hly 
warmed, appeared none the worse in health. This happened two or tnree 
times and without any apparent cause, as there was no ill health, nor was 
the weather particularly cold. From this fact, and from the sudden and 
unnatural enlargement of the tail, which unfortunately still continues, I 
présume, had it been in its native forest, it would under the same circum- 
stances hâve slept through the winter. It makes a nest of leaves or dry 
grass by carefully scooping a hollow big enough to contain itself, and then, 
after getting in, covering itself with the loose leaves or grass. The native 
tradition, which says that it hides in the hollow trees in the winter, also 
confirms my opinion with regard to its hibernation. 

It appears to be a very uncommon animal even in Madagascar, as this 
is the only spécimen I hâve been able to obtain, although I kept a man in 
the forest for two months seeking for one after I had obtained this one. Of 
course, the fact of their sleeping ail day and only feedingat night adds to the 
difficulty of catching them. It was easily tamed and proved very affection- 
ate ; it cornes when called by name and enjoys being fondled and rubbed. 

4. — The Dwarf Lemur (Microcebus Stnithii^ Gray^. 

This is another species of nocturnal animal, and is the most diminutive 
Lemur with which I hâve become acquainted. This species inhabits a belt of 
forest-land stretching from the eastern forest into the heart of Betsileo, a 
few miles north of Fianàrantsôa, where they are tolerably abundant. They 
live on the tops of the highest trees, choosing invariably the smallest 
branches, where they collect a quantity of dried leaves, and make what from 
below looks like a bird's nest. So close is the resemblance that it requires 
good eyes to distinguish the one from the other. 

Their food consists of fruit and insects and most probably honey. I hâve 
frequently seen them catching the Aies that hâve entered their cage for the 
honey ; and I hâve supplied them with moths and butterflies, which they 
hâve devoured with avidity. They are extremely shy and wild. Although I 
hâve had between thirty and forty caged at différent times, I hâve never 
succeeded in taming one. They are also very quarrelsome and fight very 
fiercely, uttering a most piercing penetrating sound, somewhat resembling 
a very shrill whistle. 

The teeth are very minute, but exceedingly sharp ; and when they bite, 
they hold so tenaciously that it requires a good shake and knock to make 
them let go. Thèse Lemurs can leap better than the Brown Mouse-Lemur, 
but still their usual mode of progression is on ail-fours ; and when running 
up any branches which they can grasp with their hands they are very nimble 
indeed, very much more so than when on the ground. They are very strong 
in their hind legs and hands. I hâve often seen them swing themselves 
down from their perch, holding by the hind hands, grasp their food in the 
two fore hands, and then gradually draw themselves back again into their 
former position on the perch. In this they are assisted by the tail only as a 
balance, and not as an additional grasping member. And although tlie tail 
is of considérable assistance when stretching out firom one branch to another 
by being partly twisted round the branch, it is certainly not préhensile in the 
same sensé as some monkeys' tails are. Their eyes are large and brilliant, 
their ears large, and their hands beautifuUy perfect, with ordinary-sizednails 
on each finger, except the second of the hind hands, which is furnished with 
a long scratching claw. They bring forth two, and sometimes three, at a 
birth ; but I hâve had none breed in captivity. 
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CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH DEATH AND BURIAL 

AMONG THE SIHANAKA. 

^^OEE what thou shalt be!" is said to hâve been the impassioned 
^^ exclamation of an Italian friar, who, when seeking to impress upon 
the crowd who had gathered to hear him preach the effects as well as 
the certainty of death, drew forth from the folds of his cloak a grinning 
skull, which he had previously concealed from his audience, and held 
it suddenly in the face of a lady who sat before him. Thus calling in 
the aid of the sensational, in a manner which none can admire, and 
which few will venture to imitate, and trusting more to the efFect of 
dry bones than to the power of the Spirit of the living God, he sought 
to make the dead speak, and to say to his audience, but more particularly 
to her before whose face the revolting object was held, "Mémento mori !" 
To teach the Sihànaka* that it **is appointed unto ail men once to 
die/' they hâve needed no such sensational conduct on the part of 
their missionary ; nor has it been necessary for him to take up the 
refrain of the prophet and to cry among them : **A11 flesh is grass, 
and ail the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field," in order to 
impress upon them the first lessons of man's mortality. Expérience has 
taught them that fire burns ; that water drowns ; that a stone thrown 
into the air will, by an invariable law, return again to the ground ; 
and from the same teacher they hâve learnt that man is born to die, 
and that the most lengthened life is eventually overtaken, not only by 
the shadow, but by the reality of death. 

But while they thus acknowledge that death must as surely overtake 
them as that night succeeds the longest dây, and even when disease 
and weakness point to the fact that "the last enemy" is near, the 
Sihànaka manifest no painful anxiety at the thought of entering upon, 
what is to them, the dark and unknown future. They speak of death 
as a destiny which they are impotent to resist, and they wait its approach 
with the cold indifférence of fatalism. *'This is a bullock in a croco- 
dile's jaws : willing, or unwilling, he must go," is one of their figurative 
expressions relating to death. "Shall I die soon ?'* said one of them 
to me when, attending him in a serions illness, I took his wrist in my 
hand to feel his puise. "Ifso," he added, **it can*t be helped. It is 
my appointed lot, and none can keep me if my time has come." In 
the prospect of dying I hâve never witnessed among the Sihànaka any 
mental distress, nor hâve ever heard them utter any expressions of fear. 
Alas! they hâve no sensé of personal sinfulness, or knowledge of a 
coming judgment, or belief in future punishment, which might produce 
such émotions. And, on the other hand, as life*s sun déclines, 
they hâve no hope of "eternal glory by Jésus Christ" leading them to 
bave the "désire" of St. Paul, or enabling them to enter into the spirit 
of the aged Rarotongan, who, as he lay upon his dying couch, opened 
his Bible and read the words : "For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we hâve a building of God, a house 

* The tribe occupjring Antsihànaka, a province north-east of Imèrina. 
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not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ;'' and then addressing 
the Rev. A. Buzacott, said : **That is what I am now expecting." 

To divide their property ; to lay injunctions upon their children ; 
and to give instructions about their funeral, are the things which often 
occupy the thoughts of a Sihanaka during the closing hours of life ; 
the **air* which they feel to want not being far différent from that 
expressed by one who, although born and residing in Christian 
England, laughed when reminded that the great matter for him to 
attend to was his fitness for a better world, and said : "Ail I want is 
to die easy, so I moves the things and puts my matters the right way, 
as we never knows what may be, and they say as it*s hard to die cross- 
way of boards." 

In most cases where illness of sufficient severity to cause anxiety is 
observed to hâve overtaken any member of a family, recourse is had 
to native doctors and oracles, the two offices being not unfrequently 
combined in one individual. Messengers are despatched to consult 
and to obtain the assistance of the most celebrated of thèse in the 
neighbourhood, and the return of thèse messengers is waited for with 
no little anxiety. Among this tribe there are no **disease-making 
gods," or **celebrated disease makers," such as were found by the 
early missionaries in some of the islands of the South Pacific ; but by 
the médical and oracular authorities among the Sihanaka disease is 
more frequently attributed to witchcraft, or to the resuit of eating 
food presented by some evil-designing acquaintance of the sick, 
than to any other cause. The house is frequently declared unfavourable 
to recovery, and the patient is ordered to be removed, and is not allowed 
to be visited by any, except a few privileged individuals. Two small 
pièces of wood placed transversely are suspended by a cord from the 
lintel of the door and make a sign, readily understood by any who may 
approach, to say: **No admittance hère." To visit the patient; to 
observe the symptoms; and to diagnose the disease from which the 
sick person is suffering, as would be done by the médical profession 
in any civilized country, is held to be quite superfluous. Occasionally 
the oracle déclares himself unable to pronounce an opinion on the case 
{/sy folaka ny sikidy) ; but in the majority of cases, the prognosis 
pronounced as the resuit of the divination employed is stated to be 
favourable, the déclaration to that effect being accompanied by such 
affirmations as this: **If he dies, let the crown of my head be his 
grave." **If he does not get well, I will make my mouth his sepulchre." 
**If his disease terminâtes fatally, give me food in a vessel from which 
dogs eat, and do not give it me on a plate." 

To secure this favourable termination to the sickness, the relatives 
of the sick person are told by the oracle to use exorcism, and certain 
things are mentioned to be used in order to drive away the threatening 
evil. Thèse things are various. Sometimes they are a bit of a parti- 
cular kind of wood ; a pièce of rag ; a pinch of earth from an ant's 
nest ; or a small amount of money ; the idea conveyed being that thèse 
represent the evil which is to be cast out. In a few exceptional cases 
a bullock is slain, its life being taken as a token that the life of the 
sick person will be preserved. But whatever the things mentioned by 
the oracle to be used in the act of exorcism may be, they are collected, 
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and being brought to the house in which the sick person lies, they are 
held by a man near the door, while another, who is supposed to possess 
the necessary ability to cast out the evil, stands in the house and 
pronounces the exorcism. At the end of his talismanic speech, the 
things held by the man at the door are thrown away in a southward 
direction, and ail in the house, including the sick one, should he 
(or she) be able to perform such an act, shake their loose robes and 
spit towards the door, thus assisting the departure of the evil which 
menaced. This last act, I may remark, bears a striking resemblance 
to that observed in the Greek Church in connection with the ordinance 
of infant baptism, where, as I hâve read, upon the priest saying: 
"Blow and spit upon him" (meaning the devil), the priest, the sponsors, 
and nurse, with faces turned to the west, "ail set ablowing and 
spitting." 

Vows to présent offerings of cattle or other things, if the disease 
should terminate favourably, are often made by the sick and their 
friands, which, if not uttered with the rashness of Jepthah's, are usually 
looked upon as obligations from which they cannot go back, and, after 
recovery, are paid with the exactness which the Gileadite observed. 
**I hâve opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back," 
is almost a literal translation of the words used by a native with whom 
I talked on this subject. 

Not only by the doctors and oracles, but by almost universal consent, 
sickness and death among the Sihanaka are more frequently attributed 
to the influence of witches and witchcraft than to disease or natural 
causes. On one occasion I was requested to attend a man whom 
I found suffering from acute diarrhœa. Returning home, I provided 
him with such remédies in my possession as I thought most likely to be 
bénéficiai to him, and requested the person who took the medicine to 
retum on the morrow to inform me of the patientas condition and to 
get more medicine. He returned according to my request, but it was 
to State to me, in very decided langage, his opinion of the case. **0h !" 
he said, with the calm confidence of one who felt that he was upon 
the right track, *'he has no disease calling for such medicine as you 
are giving him ; no, he has no disease whatever, but he has been 
bewitched, and it is witch medicine that he stands in need of." The 
poor fellow was shortly afterwards removed by his relatives to a distant 
village and died in a few days. 

Death taking place, and the "crown of the head" and the * 'mouth" 
of the oracle being found practically insufiicient as a burial-place for 
the corpse, other necessary préparations for burial are commenced. 
The body is washed, the hair donc, and the corpse laid in the north- 
east part of the house, with the head to the north, and the feet to the 
south. Should the mouth still be open, it is said that the recently 
departed relative is asking for money ; but whether it is thus asked 
for or not, money of greater or less value, according to the social 
position of the deceased, is placcd within the mouth, which is then 
carefully closed. This, a similar custom to one which obtained 
among the Greeks, is not, as was the oholos which they dropped 
into the mouth of the dead man, '^passage money for the surly 
ferryman who rows the pale ghosts over Styx's stream," but, so far 
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as I can learn, a custom with no parti cular meaning attached to it, 
observed from a native feeling that it is unseemly for one who has 
needed money to meet his wants on earth to be consigned to the grave 
without at least the means of meeting some of the wants which may 
arise in the spirit-world. 

Thèse preliminary duties having been performed, the chief maie 
merabers of the family, and the heads of the tribe to which the deceased 
belonged, who happen to be in the village or near at hand, meet to 
make further arrangements for the funeral ; the primary idea connected 
with ail that they devise for the burial of a person of any importance 
being to give glory to the departed, and to cause outsiders to know how 
great and wealthy an individual he was. The first thing done is to kill 
a bullock called Fândavàan-dbha^ the flesh of which meets the immédi- 
ate wants of the relatives and their slaves. A party is early appointed 
to go forth into the district around to buy rum in the wretched shanties 
where it is distilled and sold, wherewith to regale the company which, it 
is well known, will gather together, and the members of which will àp- 
praise the dead according to the quantity of rum to be drunk and the num- 
ber of oxen to be slain in connection with the funeral obsequies. Gallons 
upon gallons of this rum are bought, the small price at which it is sold 
(twopence per quart bottle) enabling the people to buy a large quantity 
for a few dollars. Another party is appointed to fetch a canoë from the 
nearest available spot ; while others go forth to seek for grave clothes, 
known as làndy, or Idmha mena^ as many as twenty of which are some- 
times bought and used as winding-sheets for the corpse. In the mean- 
time the women hâve removed everything from the house (which never 
consists of more than one apartment), hâve swept it comparatively clean, 
and hung around the walls clean rush mats and cloths. They hâve also 
va^àe fikèpakuy i.e. small light fans with long handles, which are con- 
stantly waved over the spot occupied by the corpse to keep Aies from 
settling on the cloth which is laid over it, 

Means are early taken to communicate the evil tidings of death 
having taken place to the friends of the deceased and to the members 
of the tribe around. Messengers are despatched in various directions, 
and two native-made drums are procured and beaten near the house 
where the corpse lies. Thèse (one called *the mother drum,' and the 
other called *the child drum*) remain on the promises, and are beaten at 
intervais by day and night during the time the corpse remains unburied. 
In the case of a rich man or a chief dying, as an additional means of 
calling distant friends together, a small white calico flag is made and, 
after being fastened to a pôle, is fixed on the top of the house ; the 
meaning of this when seen flapping in the wind is at once understood 
by those too distant to hear the sound of the drums. 

It is not long ère company arrives. If death took place during the 
night, before the next sun has set large numbers of people will hâve found 
their way to the village, professedly to show their respect for the decea- 
sed and to comfort the relatives. Many of thèse carry with them 
présents of poultry, rice, rum, and money, and entering in family parties, 
or in clans, into the présence of the chief mourners, make a speech 
somewhat to this effect : "How are you ? We hâve heard of the calamity 
which has overtaken you, and hâve come to express our sorrow. Behold 
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the trifles which we hâve brought to weep for the dead, and to wipe 
away the tears of the living. Do not despise our offering because it is 
so small ; our hands could not carry much ; and, moreover, the occasion 
was not anticipated." To this the chief mourner answers : *'We are in 
darkness and sorrow. It is well that you hâve corne. With your offering 
there is no fault to be found; on the contrary, you hâve our best 
thanks. Having your présence, the clouds around us break, our sorrow 
départs, and our tears are dried. May you live ! May you prosper !" 
After thèse expressions of sympathy and satisfaction are ended, rum 
is poured out and handed round, visitors and visited, mourners and 
comforters alike taking libéral potations of the vile spirit. The value of 
many of the présents made on thèse occasions is frequently returned on 
the day of burial, in some cases with a considérable premium. Of this, 
however, more hereafter. Many of the visitors do not return home until 
after the funeral has taken place. They find accommodation in the 
village, and it is considered a point of honour with the relatives of the 
deceased to provide them with food. 

When the canoë has been brought, the principal arranger of afFairs 
calls upon the people to assemble at the western side of the house, 
where, in a Sihanaka dwelling, two doors are usually found, saying : 
"Help in hanging the canoë ! help !" Rum is handed round, and a 
speech is made expressing the thanks of the relatives of the deceased 
for the kindness and assistance of those assembled, after which the canoë 
is lifted into the house, the corpse is laid in it, and the canoë is either 
swung like a hammock from the sides or roof of the house, or it is placed 
upon forked stakes driven into the mud floor, where, in a rapidly de- 
composing condition, the body remains until the funeral, which frequently 
does not take place till a week or more from the day of death. 

The canoë having been hung, the near female relatives and the more 
intimate female friends of the deceased, with their followers, ail with 
their hair dishevelled, and with their làmba* fastened just above the 
breasts, leaving the shoulders and arms bare, crowd into the house, 
where they remain day and night till the funeral takes place, muttering 
doleful funeral dirges, called kopay^ or sàsy^ and drinking rum. A 
temporary shed is frequently erected just outside for the men, where 
they gather also to drink rum, to mourn with mimic sorrow, and to give 
utterance to mournful ditties called heheza ; the babel of sound which 
the two parties make being frequently aggravated by the beating of the 
drums, and occasionally also by the discord of other harsh musical 
instruments. 

The funeral of a person of any importance is never observed without 
a large number of bullocks being slain. The wealth of a Sihanaka 
consists principally in cattle, and, as already stated, according to the 
number killed in connection with the funeral obsequies is the estimate 
formed of the importance and wealth of the deceased. They are slain 
at intervais between the date of death and burial, and the flesh is taken 
by any one willing to carry it away ; but the number of cattle slaughtcred 
is sometimes so out of proportion to the company that dogs hold high 
camival, and hawks and othcr carrion-eating birds enjoy a grand festival. 

* The làtnba is the unîversal outer garment of the Malagasy. 
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Even thèse may prove insufficient to consume the méat, and the hacked 
carcases of cattle remain about for days, poisoning the atmosphère 
around and making fresh victims for the grave. 

The day appointed for the funeral having arrived, préparations are 
made for the burial to take place after the sun has passed the meridian. 
It must not take place earlier in the day than that, neither may a person 
be buried either on Thursday or Friday. Not on the former day, for 
that, it is said, would cause a speedy récurrence of death in the family ; 
and not on Friday, for in that case the grave would not cease to demand 
victims until it was fuU. On the morning of the burial day a shouting 
is made through the village. *'Bring ! bring ! bring the offering ac- 
cording to the custom of our ancestors !** upon hearing which the in- 
habitants leave their houses and approach the chief mourner with small 
pièces of money, varying from fractions of a penny to two-pence in value» 
and also a bottle or two of rum. The money is added to that which 
was presented by friands when they first came to visit the mourners, and 
the rum is collected in vessels reserved for the purpose, to be again given 
out and consumed before the close of the day. After this, rice and 
méat are cooked in many of the houses, and ail take a meal before going 
forth to the funeral. By the time that the meal and the rum drinking 
connected with it is over, the shadow falls to the eastward, and the 
funeral naay accordingly take place. The corpse is taken from the 
house by the larger of the two doors on the western side, and im- 
mediately afterwards that door is closed, not to be opened again for a 
week. A woman* (generally a slave girl), carrying a fire of dry cowdung 
in an earthen vessel on her head, leads the procession ; the drummers 
folio w, then the corpse and mourners. The reason assigned for carry- 
ing the fire is that if it did not thus accompany the deceased at the time 
of burial, fire would be refused in the spirit-world by the companion 
spirits, and thus the recently departed would be cruelly exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather in that région. At the close of the funeral 
the earthen vessel containing the fire is deposited on that part of the 
grave which is immediately over the head of the person buried, and the 
fuel not being replenished, the fire soon dies out. 

At a convenient spot between the house and the grave a hait is called 
for the purpose of making a speech.f The first few sentences of this 
speech announce that the departed says **Farewell!*' to ail assembled, 

and is frequently worded thus : **Farewell ! says R . I go to the 

place from which there is no return, and to the house which is dark at 
noon-day. Farewell !" Then follows a statement ofthenumberof oxen 
killed, the quantity of rum collected, the amount of money spent, a list 
of the things consumed in connection with the funeral, and a statement 
of the number of grave-clothes in which the corpse is wrapped. In the 
case of a rich man this list may be of considérable length, and illustrâtes 
the wealth of some of the Sihànaka, which, having been concealed from 
ail buta small inner circle of relatives during lifetime, is now made 
public by the announcement of the lavish expenditure which has been 
made in connection with the funeral. The following is a copy of a state- 

* The statement made in the Annual for 1877 that this is done by a "raan following the 
corpse," is erroneous. 
t This is sometimes done afUr the burial. 
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ment made at a funeral which took place at a village called Màngalàza : — 

Thirty winding- sheets (/a;;^) for the corpse, costing two hundred and 
sixtynine dollars. 

One hundred head of oxen, slain in connection with the funeral. 

Twenty-four dollars, paid for two barrels of Mauritius rum. 

Five dollars, spent on native-made rum. 

Six dollars, divided among some of the company. 

Two dollars, paid for geese.* 

One dollar, paid for fowls. f 

Ëstimating the oxen at a low average value of twelve shillings per 
head, the above list shows an expenditure of over ;^i2o in connection 
with this particular funeral. 

However extravagant the expenditure in connection with a funeral, 
and although the wealth of the departed is a thing wished to be known 
and spread abroad, paradoxical as it is, excuses arc made by the 
relatives, and forgiveness asked from the assembly, that what has been 
done is so inadéquate. "Do not find fault with us," the speaker says, 
"that we do not bury our dead with suitable honours. Wealth is like 
water shiming on a rock. Looked at from a distance it seems plentiful, but 
when one would draw it, there is not sufficient to fill a drinking vessel. 
Therefore, do not find fault. May the little which has been done 
deliver us from evil and calamity !" 

The second part of the speech is a catalogue of the présents (more 
particularly the présents of money) brought by the friends of the 
deceased, and includes a list of what they are to receive in return, 
as well as of the small sums of money which are to be given to the 
dnimmers and to the singers {mpanao sàsy sy behèza), The amount of 
money given to the friends of the deceased is in proportion to the value 
of the offerings presented, always, however, being in excess of it ; 
and as the return gift is made with in about a week from the présenta- 
tion, it frequently proves a good investment for those who are willing 
to profit by the death of a friend at the expense of that friend*s family. 
The foUowing, which I extract from a list which I read at a funeral at 
Ambôhidèhilàhy, will illustrate the custom on this particular point. 



Name of person making 
offering. 



Ratsimihara .••• 



Value of offering. 
£ s. d. 



Value of money 

returned. 
£ J. d. 



one lamba, probable 
value 



Rafaralahimanitsisa 

Rainibe 

Rainisoanaly 

Rainiketabao 

Andrianandrasana 

Rainimanga . . . 
Andriamamonjy .... 
Andriantseheno .... 

Ramihaja 

Andriamahazo .... 
Rainijaoelina 



• • • * • 



4 
8 

4 

\ 

4 
I 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
8 

5 
4 



and one ox, probable 
value 









8 





12 





8 





8 





12 





8 





2 





I 


4 


I 







8 


I 






* This sum, among the natives, would procure as many as a dozen gcese. 
\ This would buy not less than twenty fowls. 
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The speech announcing thèse return gifts is responded to by one of 
the Company, who says : **We hâve heard what you hâve said. We 
did not come hère to sell our tears, or to trade with our sorrow, but 
to weep for the dead and to bury our kinsman. Since, however, you 
are not content with that alone, but give this according to the custom 
of our ancestors, we find no fault. What you hâve given is ample to 
deliver from evil and calamity." 

After this the procession advances at a quick pace to the grave, which 
is usually not far from the village, and in the majority of cases is simply 
a hole dug in the ground. The corpse is removed from the canoë 
and laid in the grave with the head either to the north or the east. 
It must not be placed with the head either to the south or to the west, 
as when trial by ordeal used to be resorted to in order to discover 
wizards and witches, thèse were the positions in which persons con- 
victed of witchcraft were buried. Planks of wood are arranged over the 
corpse to prevent the earth falling upon it, after which the gravediggers 
commence to fill in the grave, the mourncrs meanwhile remaining on 
the spot. When the grave is partially filled in, an old man rises to 
curse the wizard or witch supposed to hâve been the cause of the 
death of the recently interred individual, which he does in the following 
manner. Taking a wooden shovel in his hand, turning the handle 
downwards, and knocking with it upon the ground, he cries : '*Give 
ear, O ancestors ! Hearken, O ancestors ! Whoever— be it man or 
woman, one high in rank or low — bewitched this relative whom we 
hâve now buried, cause such an one to confess ail, and more than ail, 
that he has done. Break him on a stone like a calabash or earthen 
water jar.* Yes, kill such an one quickly !" To this malédiction, 
uttered by aged lips, the assembly respond with united voice : **Kill him 
quickly ! Kill him quickly !" After this, the people disperse to divide 
the spoil and to drink more rum ; the number who remain sober till the 
close of the day being conspicuous by their fewness. When the assembly 
is breaking up, the chief mourner sometimes goes among the company, 
touching them either on the head, or shoulder, or elbow. with his finger, 
which has been previously smeared with fat. This is done in order to 
prevent their being followed by ghosts, and as a talisman to protect from 
sickness. 

While the company thus breaks up, the family of the departed, with 
the near relatives and their dependents, meet in the house from which 
the corpse was recently removed, again to drink rum and to undergo a 
purifying and preserving baptism called fàfy rànom-hôahàngy, Leaves 
of the lemon or lime tree, and the stalks of two kinds of grass, are 
gathered and placed in a vessel with water. A person, both of whose 
parents are living, i^chosen to perform the rite, and this *'holy water" 
is then sprinkled upon the walls of the house and upon ail assembled 
within them, and finally around the house outside. This ceremony, 
whenever and however it originated, bears a striking resemblance toone 
observed in some countries by the Church of Rome, which Dr. Guthrie 
tells he witnessed with no small astonishment when at Rome. A priest, 
attended by a boy wearing a surplice, with a brush in one hand and a 

* Hère the action is sometimes suited to the words, and a water vessel is shattered in 
pièces. 
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vessel of holy water in the other, entered the room he was occupying, 
and having mumbled through some prayers, to which the boy ever and 
anon said **Amen," the priest seized the brush out of the boy's hand, 
dipped it in the holy water, and thereupon sprinkled the walls of the 
room and the persons of those assembled with the sacred fluid, thus 
seeking to put to flight whatever goblins, devils, and evil spirits might 
be there. The ceremony reminds us also of one observed in an- 
cient days, when, by Divine authority, the ashes of a burnt heifer 
were put into a vessel with water, and a clean person took hyssop 
and dipped it in the water, and sprinkled **it upon the tent and upon 
ail the vessels and upon the persons that were there, and upon him that 
touched a bone, or one slain, or one dead, or a grave."* 

The larger door of the house, as before remarked, is closed immedi- 
ately after the corpse is taken out for burial, and remains closed for a 
week, nobody being allowed ingress or exit by it. At the close of a 
week, amidst further slaying of oxen and drinking of rum, the door is 
re-opened, and the gênerai mourning ceases. The drums used during the 
funeral are at this time returned to their owners, accompanied by the 
présent of a fowl for each drum, and the instrument is marked in a 
transverse form with chalk, as a charm to keep evil from the owners. 

Among the Sihanaka there are no regular burying places for the dead 
bearing any resemblance to the cemeteries with which Europeans are 
familiar, and in the majority of cases nothing but a simple sepulchral 
mound marks the spot where interment has taken place. In a few 
solitary instances I hâve found rude human figures carved in wood placed 
upright at the four corners of a tumulus of oblong form ; but such as I 
hâve seen are in an advanced state of decay, and I hâve not heard of 
any of récent date. The looking-glass, the snuff-box, the comb, knife, 
spear, and walking-stick, and the necklace which belonged to the 
deceased (if a woman), and also a bottle of rum, are as a rule 
buried with the corpse. Many will recognize in this a very ancient 
custom observed by other nations. In the tombs of Assyria, discov- 
ered and opened by Mr. Layard, were found beads, small ornaments 
apparently belonging to a necklace, vases of green pottery, copper 
mirrors, and copper spoons, bracelets of silver, a pin for the hair, bowls, 
and small alabaster bottles. A similar custom observed at the burial of 
an Indian warrior is thus made the thème of song by the poet Long- 
fellow : — 

*'A dark cloak of the roebuck*s skin 

Covered the warrior, and within 

Its heavy folds the weapons, made 

For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 

The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 

And the broad belt of shells and beads." 

Other articles are frequently placed on or near the grave outside, and 
are allowed to remain there till destroyed by the effects of wind, sun, 
and rain. Previous to being placed by the grave, they are, however, 
more or less mutilated to prevent their being stolen by those who other- 
wise might not hesitate to appropriate to themselves the dowry of the 
dead. No principle seems to regulate the sélection of thcse articles, 
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except that frequently they are such as bore a close relation to the 
person of the deceased while living. The things which I hâve noticed 
are varions. Among others I may mention a chair, a palanquin, an 
umbrella, a hat, and in one exceptional case, a four-post wooden 
bedstead, but without mattress, pillow, or bedding. This bedstead, 
however, was not placed at the grave, but at the n\^.VL ^ fôtotra oxjiro. 

Thèse fotoira or jiro — for the terms seem to be synonymous — are 
really the monuments raised to the dead, and form a distinguishing 
feature connected with Sihanaka burials. They consist of slender trees 
from 3oft. to soft, high, of any hard and durable kind, with ail the 
branches lopped off, care being taken at the time of selecting a jiro to 
fell such a tree as is forked at the top, and which bears more or less 
resemblance to the horns on the head of an ox. Thèse jiro are brought 
from the forest, and raised by the side of the principal paths which must 
be taken by persons passing through the district, and may, or may not, 
be near the grave They bear no inscription or carving, but very fre- 
quently a tin box and the tin drinking vessel of the person to whose 
memory theyVrio is raised are impaled on the top. 

Either at the graves, or around thèse yVr<?, wooden stakes are planted, 
varying from 8ft. to iift. or more in height, on which, arranged one 
above the other, are placed the heads of the oxen killed in connection 
with the funeral, the object being to call forth expressions of surprise 
from the passers-by that the wealth of the deceased was so great, and 
of admiration that the funeral obsequies were observed with the slaughter 
of so large a number of cattle as the heads there placed indicate. Thèse 
jiro and stakes are very numerous in the Antsihanaka country, and the 
heads of oxen slain at funerals and impaled on them almost countless. 
Kjiro is, however, only raised in memory of a deceased 7nale Sihanaka ; 
the memorials of the women are of a différent character. Widows do 
not, it is true, stand weeping, as they did in the upper chamber at Joppa, 
showing the coats and garments which the departed '*made while she 
was with them ;*' but to eulogize a Sihanaka woman, the rush mats and 
baskets which she made and possessed while living are arranged on 
pôles by the wayside to meet the public gaze, and to cause thoughts 
conc'erning her to rise in the minds of passers-by similar to those which 
Solomon has clothed in the words : *'Many daughters hâve done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them ail.'' 

The Sihanaka hâve no definite belief in a future state after death. 
That they hâve some dreamy indefinite idea of the continued existence 
of the spirit cannot, however, be denied. The fact that they présent 
pétitions to their departed ancestors and relatives ; that they make 
occasional ofFerings of rum and food to the dead ; and also the idea they 
connect with the fire which accompanies the corpse to the grave on the 
day of burial, point to some belief in the continued existence of the 
spirit. The oxen killed in connection with the funeral obsequies are 
supposed to accompany the deceased to the spirit- world ; and as a reason 
for killing more than one, they say that the deceased would hâve too 
much trouble in chasing it, if only a single ox accompanied him to the 
abode of the spirits. In conversation with them, the Sihanaka will tell 
you distinctly that the grave is not, in their opinion, the résidence of the 
departed, but that the spirit has gone àny^ the any being an indefinite 
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and imaginary place to which no name is attached, and the ideas con- 
nected with which are most vague and sensual. Some among the Siha- 
naka with whom the writer has conversed appear, like a tribe in Africa 
mentioned by Dr. Livingstone, to imagine the soûls of their departed 
relatives to be always near the place of sépulture. 

When life is failing, either through old âge or disease, the aged or sick 
frequently say that some deceased relative has come from the spirit- 
world to fetch them, upon hearing which those présent remonstrate and 
tell them to refuse to go. An aged and infirm Sihanaka spoke as follows 
to one who visited him : **I feel that I am soon to die. My grandfather, 
father, mother, and other deceased relatives hâve ail been hère, and they 
carried me away. They gave me food any [i.e. in the indefînite place 
already mentioned]. Small fish and beef were served with rice. The 
town was very splendid, and I was unwilling to return, but I was not, at 
that time, allowed to remain. I was haie and strong after I got there, 
and of this I had abundant évidence. It happened that they were 
observing the rite of circumcision at the time, and I was able to join in 
hunting and running down the cattle. I hâve never before seen such 
a place as that to which I was carried. It was like a new earth, and I 
wish to go there." The old man had doubtlesss enjoyed, what was to 
him, a happy dream ; but his manner of relating it, and the influence it 
exerted on him, shew, in connection with other things, that the Siha- 
naka cannot be said to be without some belief in the continued exist- 
ence of the spirit after death, albeit that such belief is dreamy and 
indefînite. 

Like other tribes and other nations, they hâve endeavoured to pierce 
the veil which conceals from us the invisible and the future, but 
with no clearer or more satisfactory results than I hâve briefly indicated. 
Alas ! they hâve no better stalfF to lean upon than the empty dreams of 
their own imagination. With few exceptions, they know nothing of the 
'•Father's house ;" of an "eternal habitation ;" or of "a heaven beyond 
the skies, where we shall certainly arrive and anchor in peace." May 
Grod speed the preaching of the Gospel of Jésus Christ in their midst, 
that so **life and immortality" may be brought to light among them. 
Apart from that there can be no certain hope enjoyed by the Sihanaka, 
or by others ; nor, without the light which the Gospel sheds upon the 
future, can any advance one step beyond that reached by the great 
heathen philosopher, who, when his last hour was come, said to his 
judges : **We are about to part. I am going to die, and you to live. 
Which of us goes the best way is known to God alone." 

J. Pearse. 
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THE USE OF THE HYPHEN IN MALAGASY, AND 

OTHER COGNATE QUESTIONS. 

IN entering upon the discussion of a question, it is always désirable to 
ascertain, as far as possible, whether it is likely to be looked upon with 
any interest or not. As to the différent points which may be said to touch 
upon the right use of the hyphen, the opinions of those who hâve written 
anything about it, or referred to it, are very différent indeed. On the one 
hand, it has been said that **as for inconsistencies in the use of the hyphen 
and the apostrophe, the editor of the book does not make any apology, 
as the corn mon rule hère as yet seems to be that variatio delectat ; and 
it might be rather difficult to be consistent in that matter, as long as 
the rules for the said signs are to begin where reasoning ends.*' On the 
other hand we find expressions such as the following : **We can hardly 
conceive how any intelligent scholar, who has any regard for correct writing, 
can advocate such a use of the hyphen." And respecting certain proof 
sheets, in which the use of the hyphen was the main thing talked about, it 
is said that "they hâve been issued entirely from an independent stand- 
fointy no précèdent having been followed but that which commends itself 
to the editor's judgment." As many of the readers of the Annual will 
remember, there took place some years ago a very animated discussion about 
the hyphen question, and it was évident from what occurred that it was 
looked upon as being of much importance. 

Interesting or not, the question is not an easy one ; and, as well in writing 
Malagasy as in teaching Malagasy orthography, one feels very much the 
difficulty of finding rules to follow. I hâve thought a little about the ques- 
tion, and, as the resuit at which I hâve arrived in some respects differs from 
that of others, as appears in publications, I shall, as briefly as possible, 
give my views on it. In treating of the use of the hyphen I must, of course, 
refer to the apostrophe also, as having to do with the combination or non- 
combination of words, etc. A separate part must be given to the no^ hOj 
voay and tafa questions. 

In regard to the combination or non-combination of Malagasy words, 
there are, according to the présent state of orthography, four alternatives, 
viz. : i.— To Write two words as one: masoandro, 2.-T0 combine them 
by the hyphen: foto-kevitra. 3.— To combine them by the apostrophe: 
zanak' ondry, 4.— To keep them quite separate : malemy fanahy, When 
the rules for the first two alternatives, however, are found, the last two need 
no further explanation. 

I.— In a pamphlet issued some years ago Mr. Richardson says : **We se 
frequently hâve to use two words in Malagasy where one is sufl&cient in 
English. Look at the words fr cacher^ shepherd^ etc. ; we must use two 
words to express the meaning in Malagasy. Could we agrée to such a 
practice, 1 should be prepared to approve of the union of the two words 
without the use of a hyphen, and write mpitoriteny^ mfiandriondryy This 
would agrée very well with our Norwegian taste, as we very seldom use the 
hyphen. But suppose we thought that to be too great a change in the now 
existing practice, I think we might lay down the following rule : Two words 
expressing one idea are io be joined in ail cases where any change in 
the meamng of the words has taken place^ or in case they are in use 
as titleSf as, for instance : voninahitray masoandro, vavahady (we hâve 
generally no hady)^ ambanilanitra, ambaniandro, andriambaveniy 
manamboninahitra^ vadinta?iyy etc. In the same way we ought to treat 
the many adverbs which consist of more than one word, as the meaning of 
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the différent words is generally more or less changed, as miarakaminizay, 
tnandrakizay t inandrakariva^ etc. As for tniarakaminizay and the like, 
it rtiay be said that they ought not to be written as one word, since they 
allow of changes of the différent words of which they consist, as niaraka 
tamM tzay. But this, I should say, need no more be a reason for writing 
them separately than for making us in Latin write quent quam, or in Greek 
hos tts, he tisy ho tï, etc. 

2. — The words which should be combined by the hyphen must, as far as I 
see, be divided into différent classes, as the reason for combining them is 
apparently not the same in ail cases. I think we may say that we hâve three 
classes of them, viz. : - 

(a) Words combined on account of unity of meaning. 

\b) Words combined on account of euphonie change. 

{c) Words combined on account of position. 

\a) Thèse are innumerable and very différent. I count in this class ail 
words combined on account of unity of thought, whether any change of 
Sound and appearance has taken place or not, as this last, in this case, is 
only a secondary phenomenon, the real cause of the combination being the 
unity of meaning. I shall put down sonie instances of the différent kinds of 
combined words belonging to this class. 

i.— Two NOUNS, as fotO'kevitra^ laha-hevitra, sakeli-drano^ vava^ 
ranOf tom^on-tranot tonon-andrOt zanak-omby^ zana-tohatra, sakelik- 
andro, haingonteny^ m^iandri-ondry^ mpitori-teny^ mJ>amo7io-olona, 
mfivarO'kenay irano-vaio, trano-biriky , vata-kazo, hazo-kesika, trano- 
fiangonana^ andro- famaliana^ andro-fitsarana^ taom-pamafazanat 
taotn-^ijinjana» As for this class of words, many are, according to gênerai 
practice, written with an apostrophe, and many separately. I hâve noticed 
that such words as zanak-omby are written zanak' omby, etc. As far as I 
know, the apostrophe is not used to combine two words, but only to indicate 
the elision of a letter ; if this be so, words written with an apostrophe only 
between them ought not to be reckoned compounds. But if not, then the 
many expressions exactly similar to them in meaning, as for instance, laha- 
teny, vava-ranOf mpitori-teny^ etc., certainly should be written quite 
separately. 

As the oneness of idea in ail the above instances is exactly the same, and 
ail of them must be reckoned compound words, the only right way of treating 
them seems to me to be to combine them ail by the hyphen. Whether we 
ought then to hâve the apostrophe to indicate the elision of letters is another 
question ; certainly we shall be only too glad to dispense with it in such cases 
as the above, I thmk. 

ii.— A NOUN WITH AN ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE, as làlam-be, fanahi- 
ratsy (=demonia), vato-masina, afitsùbCy sotro-be, reni-be, etc. Of course 
a noun and its attribute should not be combined unless there be so close a 
connection between them that they must be considered as compound words. 
This must settle the mode of writing such words as thèse : ankizy madïnïka, 
or ankizi'fnadinika ; zaza lahy (or vavy)y or zaza-lahy (or -vavy)^ etc. As 
for ankizy madinikay I think the mode of pronouncing thèse words must 
very often décide the question as to whether they ought to be joined or 
otherwise ; we certainly often use the words to dénote small children in 
opposition to btg ones, and in this case we write them separately ; but often 
too the tnadinika is made one word with the ankizy. As for lahy and vavy^ 
I do not hesitate to combine them by the hyphen with the words to which 
they are applied. 

iii. -An ADJECTIVE AVITH A **LIMITING ACCUSATIVE," as ava-voly^ 

lava-refy^ tnaro-teny^ mati-maso, toka-maso^ mati'tana?iat saro-bidy, 
mora-vuty^ keli-finoatia, ratsi fanahy^ tsara-fa7iahy, tapak elatra^ 
inavesatr-entana. According to what I hâve said before about compound 
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nouns, I Write ail thèse compound adjectives as compound words, whether 
their form changes or not. 

iv.— The négative nouns and adjectives, as isùfinoana, tsù 
fahamarinana^ tsi-marina, About the propriety of this practice I hâve no 
doubt. A more doubtful practice it may be to use the hyphen when we hâve 
the tsy combined with a relative verb» as : Ny tsi-nakatrarako izany^ and 
the liice. Yet I do think there is so close a connection between the tsy and 
the verb in such expressions that the hyphen is quite justi6able. 

V.— An active verb in connection with some word capable of 
taking an object, as marne lo-maso, mamono-tnaso^ tnanao soa fazyjy 
tnam^angidi-hoditray tnanala lamba^ mahaleo-ditra (azy)y mameno- 
rano, etc. Thèse are really awkward expressions. The word most nearly 
connected with the verb is, in its way, the object of the verb ; and thèse verbs 
may so far be said to govern two objects. But it will easily be seen that 
there is a différence between ail the last-named expressions and those in 
which we hâve two objects resembling what we know, for instance, in Latin 
grammar. We hâve forms similar to the Latin Facere aliquem aliquid; 
for example : Manao mpa^ijaka azy (ox : azy ho mpanjakaj ; pass. : Atao 
tnpanjaka izy. And we hâve expressions like the Doccre aliquem aliquam, 
rem {-pass. : Aliquis docetur aliquam, rem,)^ for instance: Nam^ïtondra 
azy an-dRaketaka izy ; either object may be made the subject when the verb 
is made passive, thus: NamJ>itondratny an-dRaketaka izy^ and: Rake- 
taka no nam^itondrainy azy, The same holds true also with the many 
verbs with the double passive, as : Natolotro azy ny zavatra, and : Notolo- 
rako ny zavatra izy y both corresponding to the active expressions : Nanolotra 
azy ny zavatra aho, Besides thèse forms we hâve the expressions of which 
we speak hère, and the noun, proposed to be combined with the verb, may 
be said to be an object, and thèse verbs govern two objects ; but they are, 
however, much différent from what we getierally call objects. That they 
help the verb with which they are combined to represent a compound verb is 
certain ; and hence, I think, they ought to be treated as one word. 

vi.- Many verbs connected with some word to express neuter 
verbs, as miala-sasatra^ mitori-teny^ mifanolo-bodi^rindrina^ manaram- 
j>0y mamindra-fOy etc. 

vii.— Verbs and their object representing adjectives, as ma- 
nan-karena, manan-aina, manan-tsiny, etc. 

viii.— Passive verbs and their agent (if this be a common noun 
without the article), as tezain-aretina^ nalain-olona^ nataon-tànana^ 
laingain-kavana, etc. The noun is, in cases like thèse, so closely connected 
with the verb, that it seems necessary to combine them. If the word is a 
proper noun, or has the article, the case is quite différent. 

ix.— Words connected by amana. Thèse I should prefer to write 
with a hyphen both before and after the amana^ thus : vadi-aman-janaka, 
tongotra-aman-tànanay rai- aman- dreny. If we, for instance, say : Tonga 
ny ray aman-dreniko, it is certainly understood that the -ko has référence 
also to the ray y but there is nothing in the words themselves which shows it. 

x. — Expressions such as ela-velonay vita-sasakay avi-sasaka, etc., 
AND MANY ADVERBIAL PHRASES, such as an-tranOy an-danitray an-dava- 
ka, an-dohakOy am-bava-foy an-ala^ an-ahitra, anati-bozakay anati-rovay 
anati'Sahay etc., expressing place, and the many phrases expressing time, 
as isan-andrOy isan-enim-bolana, etc. Ail thèse, and many similar expres- 
sions, I should Write with the hyphen as adverbs. 

I hâve thought it necessary to put down many spécimens, because the only 
way of getting an idea of the whole question is to hâve the words before one*s 
eyes. I do not, however, prétend to hâve specified ail the cases we may 
find; but the most fréquent ones, I think, are to be found in the above 
list. 
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{d) Not only the oneness of idea between two words is a reason for 
combining them by the hyphen, but also a change of appearance in thera. 
In many cases the words which we regard as compound also change ; but 
hère I only speak of those words which wc must combine because of the 
changes of sound which they undergo. It may be asked perhaps : How is it 
possible to say whether the unity of idea, or the euphonie change, is the 
reason for the combination ? I thifik we may say that^ in ail cases where 
we can use both thefiUl and the shortened forms of the words , the reason 
for combining them is not a confiée tion of idea y so as to regard them as 
what we generally call compound words^ but only euphony, Such 
instances are the following: mijano^n-potsiny, mipetra-poanay haingan- 
doaira^ ririnin-dasa, itataram-poza, irahin-kiasa^ fajiompoan-kataOy 
etc. In ail thèse expressions the words may be, and are very often, pro- 
nounced separately : mijanafiafolsiny^ mipetrakafoafiay haingana loatra^ 
rtrinina lasa, itatarana foza^ irahina hiasa^ fanompoana hatao, The 
chief interest in distinguishing between expressions like thèse and those 
under [a] is to obtain a rule for the treatment of expressions in w^hich there 
is a change of the form on the one side, and corresponding expressions in 
which no such change is made on the other. It has been questioned whether, 
if we Write saro-bidy, we should not also write mora-vidy, and not mora 
vidy, To settle the question it must be ascertained whether the reason for 
combining thèse words is their outward change, or their inner connection in 
meaning. As the latter, no doubt, is the case hère, I should write mora- 
vidy as well as saro-bidy^ the form of the words, whether written fully or not, 
beinç hère of not much importance. Quite différent is it with mijanom- 
éotstny, There is no doser connection between thèse two words than 
Detween any other verb and its adverb, and I may as well say ; m^ijanona 
fotsiny (of course in two words) as mijanom-potsiny^ and therefore I write 
toc : mande hande ha fotsiny (not m,a7idehandeha'fotsiny\ although this is 
an expression very much like mijanom-potsiny^ where we hâve the hyphen. 
The same may be said of ail similar expressions with a hyphen, and their 
corresponding ones without it. 

Hère is the place too to speak of the use of the hyphen, etc., before proper 
nouns. In regard to words which précède proper nouns, we hâve three 
ways of writing them ; we write : N'y trano?iy (zanakyj Jaona^ nataony 
yaona, any faminy) Jaona^ tranon" (zanak^ ) Andrianaivo, nataon* 
Andrianatvo, an^ fam,in^) Andrianaivo ; tranon-dRabe^ zana-dRabe^ 
nataon'dRabe, an-dRabe^ ami?i-dRabe. According to what I hâve said 
respectinç^ zanak-omby (not zanak* o^nby), and hataon-olona, etc. {cfr, (a) 
i. and viii.), it may be supposed that I would write zanak-Afidrianaivo, 
natoari' Andrianaivo y an-Andrianaivo, etc., but this I do not think 
necessary, and I hâve no change to propose with regard to them in the now 
existing practice. But why write zanak-omby^ and on the other hand 
zanak* Andrianaivo ? This seems really inconsistent ; nevertheless I 
think a quite satisfactory reason may be urged for it. When I treat of thèse 
expressions hère, and not under (^), I thereby show that I consider them 
not so closely connected in meaning as those spoken of before ; and that the 
use of the hyphen immediately above has its reason, not in the unity of 
idea making the two words a compound one, but in their change of form. I 
may express this more clearly by stating that I regard proper nouns preceded 
by a noun and a passive verb (to speak of passives only) as nouns in the 
possessive and ablative case, but the second word in such expressions as 
nataon-olona (that is to say, if the second be a common noun) I regard as 
the second paît of a compound word. I shall explain this a little more with 
regard to expressions where we hâve a possessive case ; this will be suf- 
ficient. We may certainly say that the phrase : Zanak' Andrianaivo ity is 
quite a correct translation of the English one : l'his is Andrianaivo' s 
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ckild, Andrianaivo în the Malagasy sentence is, in thought, quite as 
much a possessive diS. Andrianaivo* s in the English one. But how are we to 
translate the sentence : Zanak-omby Hy ? The only way is to say : This is 
a calf. This, however, is not a single irregular spécimen ; on the contrary, 
no common noun except when preceded by the definite article can act 
as a possessive. It is quite impossible to get a correct translation of 
such common expressions as : A mah's house^ a boy* s book^ and the like. 
Tranon-olona and bokin-jaza are very différent from them. This phenom 
enon will, I think, quite justify the proposai made. 

{c) We hâve words which must be combined by the hyphen, although they 
are neither compound words, nor hâve changed as to appearance or sound. 
This is owing to their position. We hâve, for example, expressions like 
this: Aiza moa ny hazo-mahitsinay ? Ny sambo-kelinay ; Taoriana 
kelin' izany, and the like. As for the first two of thèse expressions, a noun 
with itâ adjective followed by a suffix (or by a noun in the possessive case), 
there is, I think, much reason for combining them by the hyphen, as 
otherwise there is nothing to show that the sufi&x belongs to the noun. The 
case is always a diflScult one when we hâve a noun with an adjective which 
is to be put before a suffix or possessive case. In the Revised Bible (i Peter 
i. 19) we find : N'y ra soa any Kristy. This is certainly far from an agree- 
able expression ; and yet, whichever expression we choose, it has its difficult- 
ies. We may say : Ny ra soany Kristy, or as proposedhere : Ny ra-soany 
Kristy : or : Ny rany Kristy soa (the last, as easily seen, may be misun- 
derstood).* Less reason perhaps is there to combine by the hyphen the 
adjective and its adverb, yet the whole looks strange when separate. 
Expressions such as thèse are not very fréquent, and the question is not of 
very much practical interest. There is another question, however, with 
référence to the position of the words, which must be mentioned. Very often 
we must separate words which we, in other cases, combine. We frequently 
find expressions like thèse : zanani-lahy, zanako-vavy, etc., and I hâve 
noticed that they are accepted by the Bible Revision Committee. But this 
form I think to be wrong, and it is not difficult to point out sentences where 
words which, in many cases, must be written, and by everybody are written, 
in one word, must be separated. Thus maka /anahy, pass. alaim-panahy, 
We may say : Nalaim-fanahy aho, and we may also say : Nalain* izy roa^ 
lahy fanahy aho ; and certainly nobody would think of putting a hyphen 
between lahy smà/anaky, Now the instances pointed out above are not 
quite alike, as we cannot separate the lahy so far from the words to which it 
belongs as, for instance, /iz^a^jy from nalain* in the above expression ; we 
cannot say : Ny ankizintsika mianaka lahy^ yet the différence is only a 
quantitative one : and when the words are separated by other words coming 
between them, we certainly ought to throw away the sign of combination. 
It is quite another thing with tom^okolahy and tomjl>okovavy 2iS terms for 
addressing people, because in thèse words the suffix pronoun is so entirely 
incorporated in the word that we always say tompokolahy, etc., but never 
tomponailahy ^ etc. 

According to what has been said before, the use of the apostrophe (3.^ 
as also spécification of the words which we may write quite separately (4.) 
(of course only words in regard to which some reason might be urged for 
combining them are hère meant), need no spécial treatment. As for the 
apostrophe, I think it will be acknowledged that its use according to the 
rules hère laid down is kept within the limits which are common in différent 
languages, i.e. it acts as a substitute for elided letters or syllables. 

Entering upon the second part of this paper, I can pass over the voa and 
tafa with very few words. The practice now existing seems to me to be the 

♦ In Gen. xliv. 31 (the Revised Bible) we hâve : Ny volo-fotstn' ny m^anomponao, quite 
the same construction as proposed hère. 
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only right way of treating them, viz. to join them with the roots. They are 
certainly more like verbal préfixes than anything else ; and as we always 
join the préfixes (as also the inserts and suffixes), I see no reason why we 
should Write the voa and tafa separately. Many of the arguments that 
hâve been put forth ^ro and con are, as far as I see, of very little value. Speak- 
ing of the préfixes, and the joining them with verbal roots, I shall mention 
one thing which, in some way s, may be regarded as an exception to the 
rule. Often we hâve the prefix ma/ia- preceding some term or even phrase 
to express **that which constitutes or makes a thing to be what it is ;" and, 
in this case, it cannot be joined to the words with which it is combined. I 
hâve been surprised to notice a form like mahapostoly in the Revised Bible 
(i Kor. ix. 2), especially as it seems to be the constant usage to write 
Apostoly with a capital. Instead of mahapostoly y I should certainly prefer 
maha-Apostoly, In many sentences there are more words than one that are 
govemed by the maha-y and, in such cases, we should certainly not be 
likely to join them together, and thèse again with tnaha , Instances of this 
kind are : Izany no maha- Zanak^ A7idriainanitra Azy, etc. 

It is not possible to get the no and /lo question settled so readily as the 
voa and ta/à one. It might perhaps be better for me to leave it altogether, 
for I am hère coming into opposition with what is now constant usage, —a 
usage which is accepted and constantly foUowed by writers for the press 
after much délibération and controversy. It is true that Mr. Street has 
urged a great many reasons for another practice than that now foUowed, but 
he has met with a very decided protest. Mr. Street says : **We argue that 
the meaning of ^^ is the same in both thèse sentences" (i.e. Ho vaky 7iy 
satnbOy and ho vakina ny sambo), **And if it be not an inséparable verbal 
prefix when placed before the root, it cannot be when used in a like manner 
before the derivative. And while no one justifies the joining of ho to the 
roots, it is remarkable with what tenacity some of our friends cling to the 
practice of joining it to the derivatives." And further on : "If this 
obscurity'* (resulting from the joining of the ho) "were limited to a few 
words, it might be borne with for the sake of an approach towards uniformity 
in the method of writing ; but when the matter becomes such a grievance as 
to seriously affect the ease with which the natives catch the sensé of ail the 
printed matter which is put before them, so that much of their enjoyment in 
reading is necessarily lost, the case assumes a more serions aspect." I shall 
not enter into the différent arguments put forward by Mr. Street, nor do I 
hold the same opinion as he in regard to the weight of thèse arguments; 
but I must confess that I am quite of his opinion respecting the use of the 
ho, **Confess," I say, because this is an important matter, as the position 
which Mr. Richardson has taken with regard to it is a very strong one ; and 
a writer in the Annual for 1876, speaking of Mr. Richardson's pamphlet, 
States that this portion of it **is in the main unanswerable.'* As any reader 
of Malagasy books knows, the practice advocated by Mr. Richardson is the 
one now in vogue. The use of the ho is the main thing, and of this I shall 
now speak. The final sentence of the portion of Mr. Richardson' s pamphlet 
treating of the ho is to this effect : *'We get a rule of universal application ; 
i.e., ho should not be joined to roots." This sentence is rather difficult to 
understand, it seems to me. I think that most readers of this négative 
sentence will understand it to imply the following positive one : **But to 
derivatives it should be joined." If they are wrong in so doing, the sentence 
is, at any rate, not perspicuous and clear. Now it certainly cannot be the 
meaning of the author that we should write : hojnpampiafiatray homarinay 
hontazoto, etc., and yet ail thèse words are derivatives, and they may be 
corapared with the différent roots which are mentioned in the pamphlet to 
show that the ho may be used before différent parts of speech. But 
supposing that it was only verbal roots which were meant in the above rule 
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(as the passive verbs are specially spoken of), there would still be very little 
to help us to understand it, for we find that Mr. Richardson, in spite of his 
counting the voa among passive préfixes (pamph. p. 27), and his acknow- 
ledging by this the verbs formed by voa to be passive derivatives (thèse two 
things must be inséparable), writes : ho voavonjy (p. 26). Hence it is not 
only roots to which the ho should not be joined, but to many derivatives and 
even to some of the passive verbs as well ; and we cannot lay down any rule 
for the writing of the ho arguing from the différent use before roots and 
derivatives. What then can hâve induced the author to make a distinction 
between roots and derivatives in the treatment of this question ? This is 
clearly stated. Mr. Richardson argues with great force that the ho before 
roots is a différent word from the ho which we find before derivatives. The 
différent reasons urged by Mr. Richardson to show this may, I think, be 
summarized under three headings : (i) The ho before roots retains its fiiU 
syllabic form, even before vowels ; (2) there are différent ways of translating 
it ; and (3) it has no corrélative no, I shall give a few words on each of 
thèse points. 

(i) When it is said that the ho would not retain its full syllabic form before 
vowels if it were the same ho we find before the passive derivatives, it is 
quite overlooked that we hère hâve not to deal with the ho itself only, but 
also with the différent words with which it happens to be in juxtaposition. 
How is it possible a priori to tell what causes the dissimilar form of the ho^ — 
the ho itself, or the word which it précèdes ? If nothing hère can be argued 
either on the one side or the other, the most we can say is, that it may be 
doubtful whether this phenomenon is not owing to the circumstance that 
we, in some instances, hâve another ho than that before the passive verbs. 
But I think there are instances which show that the principal reason does 
not rest in the ho itself, but in the word with which it is to be combined. 
Before passive derivatives beginning with a vowel we generally find h^ and 
not hOi except this vowel be an ^ ; in this case we often find ho^ and may, at 
ail events, use it. We say : hekena, and ho ekena ; hesorinUy and 
ho esorïna ; hendasina, and ho endastna, Not to speak of hentina and 
ho entina (Mr. Richardson says that the entina is more like a derivative 
than a root), why do we not find ho afenina^ ho avahana^ etc. ? 
Certainly not because of the ho ; the only reason must be the différent 
initial vowel. 

(2) The reason which Mr. Richardson has urged for regarding the ho 
before roots as différent from the ho before derivatives, derived from the 
différent ways of translating it, is of no importance whatever, as he, 
remarkably enough in the sentences he has chosen as illustrations, has not 
ho before roots only, but also before derivatives (marina)» Even if he had 
shown us sentences where we had the ho before roots only, however, there 
would still hâve been no force in the argument, as the possibility of 
translating the ho in différent ways has not anything to do with its preceding 
a root or a derivative, but dépends entirely upon the kind of sentence in 
which we find it. To show this is easy enough. We hâve, for instance : 
Tokony ho vonoina izy^ tokony ho afaka ïzy, nekena ho m^anjaka ïzy, 
nekena ho tsar a izy, etc., etc. 

(3) That the one ho should not hâve any corrélative no is perhaps the 
weakest point of ail in Mr. Richardson*s argument. Not to speak of the ho 
before ekena ^ esorina^ etc., which has none (as we do not find no ekena^ etc., 
instead of nekena^ etc.), the ho before some other passive derivatives also 
has none either. The ho before the passives in the prefix voa has never any 
corrélative no, Besides thèse we hâve other instances where the ho before 
derivatives has no corrélative no. As is well known, the adjectives in 
which the prefix ma is in any way changed do not allow of any change 
indicating the past tense; and in the future tense we put ho before 
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them, thus : maizina^ maizina, ho maizina ; fnenatra^ menatra^ ho 
menaira^ etc. To which of the two classes of ho does this belong ? It 
has no corrélative no on the one side ; and on the other, it précèdes a 
derivative. 

According to what is hère said, I think that it is wrong to suppose there 
are two différent words ho, The ho can be widely and largely used, and the 
translation of it is différent in the différent cases ; but this is certainly not 
enough to show us the existence of différent words ^^, - radically and 
originally différent words ; so then the question about the mode of writing 
the ho cannot be settled by this distinction. 

A thing which has puzzled me very much indeed in the no and ho question 
is, that it is only the no and ho before ^ûti'i". derivatives in *inà* and 'anà* 
beginning with a consonant which is coramonly written in one word with the 
Word to which it belongs. Ifwe write : novo7ioinay hovonoina^ because of 
vfTitmg na/em'na, ha fem'na, Rud justUy this by stating that **no one can 
deny that the no and ho, and the n and h, hâve the same force'* (Richard- 
son), why then not write : hahamo, hoavy, hota/avory, hovoaray, because of 
writing hazoto, handeha^ haverma, etc. ? For certainly the force of the ho 
and the h are quite the same in thèse cases ; that is not to be denied. If 
we should, in some instances, write the ^t? joined with the word, and in some 
not, we ought to look for a distinct différence of meaning between them 
(as between the two words no for instance) ; but to write them separately 
before the majority of words, and then join them in some cases, although 
the signification is the same, seems to me to be a very remarkable practice. 
As for myself, I do not hesitate to prefer writing the 710 and ho separately 
in ail cases. 

By this practice we get rid of those odd and irregular constructions which 
we now find, as, for instance, hovonoina ho faty; ho hitanao sy hofanta- 
rinao, etc.— constructions that really are likely to mislead the reader, and 
which, to speak in Mr. Street*s éloquent language, **do not add to the 
beauty of the printed page." 

As concluding remarks to the whole chapter, I shall add the following : 
(i) I do not hope to hâve found rules which will cover ail cases, and I am 
quite certain that I shall often hâve difficulty as to what form to choose. 
(2) 1 do not regard it as a serions matter not to be quite consistent in thèse 
points of Malagasy orthography ; and especially so since a great many 
mconsistencies are easily pointed out in the différent European languages 
also. 

S. E. JORGENSEN. 
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FROM AMBATONDRAZAKA TO FENOARIVO. 

IN the first number of the Annual appeared a short account by 
Mr. Aitken of a journey he had undertaken from Ambàtondrazàka, 
the chief town of the Antsihànaka province, to the east coast of Mada- 
gascar. It has recently been my pleasure to go over the same ground ; 
and the fact of the country being so very imperfectly known is the 
apology I ofFer for the appearance of the présent brief paper. The great 
plain of Antsihànaka, with Lake Alaotra, as well as the people inhabit- 
ing this région, hâve often been described ; my remarks shall be chiefly 
limited, therefore, to a few of the leading features of the natural history 
of the province. First of ail, however, let me say that, while at Ambà- 
tondrazàka, I was much grieved at seeing that ail the mission work 
carried on until recently so sucessfully by Mr. Pearse among the 
Sihanaka was left entirely in the hands of the natives. There was the 
neat mission-house standing empty ; there was the school of more than 
a hundred children left in the hands of the Malagasy teacher ; there was 
the large new school- house but half completed ; and there were the 
many excellent opportunities for work apparent on ail sides, but without 
a European missionary to take advantage of them. 

Leaving Ambàtondrazàka, we proceeded northwards, crossing the 
south-eastern corner of the great plain, and passing along a raised 
bank with numerous primitive bridges. This portion of the plain has 
been converted into rice-fields, and small streams intersect it in various 
directions. As the day advanced, numbers of the Urania orientalis 
(Swains.) flitted across the path, — the most gorgeously bedecked 
butterfly (or rather, diurnal moth) in the world ; and besporting them- 
selves among the flowers were the common blue butterfly, the large 
yellow with black spots, and others so frequently seen in Imèrina. We 
saw creeping among the grass a snake known as Tamovo, It was about 
four feet long and two inches in thickness. The bearers were terribly 
afraid of it, as they are indeed of ail serpents and snakes. At the edge 
of the marsh are numbers of large blocks of pure white quartz. Further 
on, the hills are composed almost entirely of norite. Hère and there 
we saw a heap of stones which had been brought, as I was told, one by 
one by passers-by. Similar heaps are common also in other parts of the 
country, and are known disfanaiaovana. They were smeared over with 
grease, an act which signifies the belief of the natives in the existence of 
supernatural spirits near the place. I asked my men to break off" a pièce 
from one of the stones, but none of them had the courage to do it. **Would 
you break a pièce ofF for sixpence ?' said I. *'No, nor for a shilling 
cithcr," they replied. How deeply ingrained into the native character are 
thèse superstitions fears, more so than even the love of money ! A ride 
of about three and a half hours brought us to Ambôhimànga, a village of 
about twenty houses, and standing on a low promontory running a little 
way into the great marsh. 

Leaving this village in the afternoon, we crossed an arm of the great 
plain, where several large herds of cattle were being tended. Hère the 
lé/ondàmboy the grass which Mr. Sibree speaks of, was very abundant. 
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We first met with it at the extrême north end of the Ankay plain. It 
seems to be common throughout the greater part of Antsihanaka. On 
examination I found it to be the Andropogon contortus (L.), a grass 
that is by no means confined to Antsihanaka, nor indeed to Madagascar, 
but is pretty common in the warmer régions of both the eastern and 
western hémisphères. It exists in other parts of Madagascar, but seems 
nowhere so abundant as hère. Mr. Sibree in his Great African Island 
says that **it has the appearance of a handful of grass tied in a bundle 
by two or three of the long wiry blades." It is not, however, **the long 
wiry blades" that give this appearance to the grass, but the long awns 
that intertwine, involving the neighbouring grasses in their clasp. In 
walking among this grass the fruits cling to one*s trousers by hundreds, 
and gradually make their way through to the skin, causing a pricking 
sensation as of so many pins. It is somewhat difficult to extract them 
after they hâve perforated the trousers, owing to the existence of a barb 
at their base. Further on, as we were passing through some long grass, 
we were a little annoyed by a species of mosquito called Mokafôhy. One 
of thèse I caught was gorged and distended with blood to such an 
extent that I could hardly believe it to be of the same species with those 
that had been less successful in the pursuit of food. 

Towards evening we drew near Alaotra* and passed along its eastern 
border for some distance, though of the lake itself we only got occasional 
glimpses, owing to the dense masses of tall sedges and other plants 
growing on its margin. At last, after a ride of three hours and a half, 
we arrived at Ambàtomànga, a village of about a score of houses, and 
situated on a small hill a hundred yards or so from the water's edge and 
commanding a view of the greater part of the lake. Alaotra occupies 
about a third of the great Antsihanaka plain, much of the remainder 
being marsh. The very appearance of the plain suggests the idea 
that formerly it was entirely covered with water. The cause of the 
drainage is not far to seek. Suspecting that it might be so, I enquired 
if there were falls or rapids in the river running from the north end of 
the lake. I was told that there were. The wearing away of the river's 
bed sufficiently explains the fact that the lake at présent occupies a less 
area than formerly. Besides, I was told by the natives that they inherited 
a tradition to the efFect that Alaotra in bygone days occupied the greater 
part of the plain. The following rivers (or streams) empty themselves 
into the lake :— On the north is the Ankitsika ; on the north-west 
the Sàhamalôto; on the west the Sàmilàhy; on the south the 
Antsèrananjazavàvy ; on the south-east the Vôdiâla, the Ilàkana, the 
Mânamôntana, the Ménalôha, and the Andrànobè, which passes by 
Ambatondrazaka ; on the east the Isàhavinàky, the Andrànomùna, and 
the Sôvoka. The only river flowing from the lake is the Ambàtomafàna, 
at the north-east end, where there are falls. The name of this river 
was given to me by some of the natives as Màningôro (not'Màningôry') ; 
but this, I imagine, is the river with which the Ambàtomafàna joins. 

• "Alaotra, accordingto the Rev. L. Dahle, is possibly the Arabie Al-lutat^ the dashing 
of the waves, the océan." — Great AJrican Islande p. 173. '* Alaotra, Malay lau^, Not used 
perhaps as 'sca' in Melanesia, but universal as 'seawards' or the *beach.* Is a a préposition 
[meaning] «/?"— Rev. S. Codrington, p. 126 of the présent Annual. The Sihanaka 
themselves can give no explanation of the name. 
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The marsh to the south of the lake is occupied chiefly with grasses 
and sedges of immense size, prominent among which are the hararàta 
(called also vblotàra), zozbro, and hèrana, The hararàta {Phragmites 
communiSy Trin.) is found in marshes throughout Madagascar. It is a 
very tall grass, and is very abundant in swamps in the warmer régions of 
both hémisphères. The zozoro {Cyperus imerinensùy Bœckl.) is also a very 
common sedge in Madagascar, and is largely used for making mats. It 
is nearly allied to the Egyptian papyrus. The herana {Cyperus latifolius^ 
Poir) is also abundant in the island, and is much used for thatching 
houses. It is also found in Mauritius. The vondrona is another plant 
found in abundance in the great swamp ; this is the Typha angustifolia^ 
L., and is a cosmopolitan plant. *'The young shoots of this are cooked 
as a vegetable."* The Cossacks of the Don also employ them in the 
same way, and they **are sometimes used in England under the name of 
'Cossack asparagus.* " The same plant is employed in India for making 
mats and baskets. It is by no means peculiar to Antsihanaka, as it is 
found on the east coast, in the Bètsilèo province, in Imèrina» and in 
other parts of Madagascar. It is known in Mauritius as voundre. 

On the lake itself we found two species of water-lily, the tatàmo 
{Nymphœa stellatay Willd.) and the tatàmokirana {N.LotuSj L., the famous 
water-lily of the Nile) ; also a species of Ltmnanthemum (Z. indicum^ 
Griseb.) ; three species of Polygonum ; a twining plant called isihUa/6- 
/o/ra=:.**the root not seen" {Cassytha filiformis^ L.), which twines about 
other plants in ail possible directions, clinging to them by numerous 
disks ; and two species of Ipomœa with large red flowers.f In and about 
the marsh occur the Jàhoàdy ( Viverra Schlegeli^ Poil., a species of wild- 
cat), also a kind of musk-rat called Voalàvofôisy, This latter animal 
frequently takes up its abode in the native houses, and the people say 
they know of the intruder immediately, for its strong scent betrays it. 
It is probably a kind of shrew. Several species of serpents and snakes 
are also found hère, among which is the Rènivitsika, called by the Siha- 
naka Tamôvo, I was curious to know whether the Sihanaka would add 
their testimony to the story respecting this snake, which says that it is 
enticed by a kind of ant into its nest, and then fattened, slaughtered, 
and eaten. On enquiring, the natives assured me that such was the fact. 
Respecting the reality of this phenomenon, I hâve now had the testimony 
of the Sakalava in the west and north-west of the island, the Betsileo in 
the south, the Sihanaka in the north-east, and the Hova in the central 
province ; and I feel convinced that the native story is founded on fact. 

The Alaotra abounds in wild-ducks and other aquatic birds. The 
most common of thèse, perhaps, is the Tsiriry {Dendrocygna viduata^ 
L.), a species of wild-duck. This bird, which is very abundant 
throughout Madagascar, builds its nest on the hills among the grass, 
and the young are taken to the water as soon as hatched. The Làvilbvy, 
another water-bird, has similar habits. The Ara=.Arosy {Sarcidiornis 
africana^ Eyt.) lays its eggs in the crevices of rocks and takes its young 
to the water soon after they are hatched. There do not seem to be 
many kinds of fish in the lake ; there is one, however, the Fônyy a fish 

♦ See Annual No. IV., *'The Sihanaka and their Country." 

f A list of the more common plants, birds, etc. , found in Antsihanaka, is given at the end 
of this paper. 
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about six or eight inches in length, which forms an important article of 
diet among the Sihanaka. This is smoked and taken as far as the east 
coast for sale. The fish which Mr. Sibree supposcd to be **small fish 
from the sea" (71/ Antsihànaka ayid back, p. 10) were probably thèse Fôny. 

Leaving Ambatomanga, I fîrst sent on my baggage to our next 
stopping-place and then sought a canoë, wishing to hâve a paddle on 
the water. There were five small canoës anchored near the village, 
but they were in such a dilapidated condition, being either cracked or 
having large holes in them, that I was afraid to trust myself in any of 
them. At last, however, the Sihanaka who was with me managed to 
patch up one of them and, by dint of careful handling, succeeded in 
giving me the pleasure of a row. For a hundred yards or more we 
passed through immense zozoro and herana, and thick masses of varions 
kinds of water-plants. Immense flocks of wild-ducks flew over our 
heads, and the strange notes of numerous water-hens were hcard 
among the reeds. After reaching the open part of the lake where 
the dense végétation ends, we returned to the shore, not daring to 
proceed any further in our shaky craft, which was beginning already to 
fill with water. 

There are certain mythical créatures, firmly believed in by the Siha- 
naka, which, according to native superstition, exist in lake Alaotra. 
One of thèse is a monster having seven heads, and known as Fanànimpi- 
tolôha. It is said to be a sort of serpent, and when it lifts itself out 
of the water, as it does occasionally, its head touches the sky 1 And so 
powerful is this wonderful créature that it can destroy a whole town at 
one fell swoop ! A second édition surely of the great sea-serpent ! I 
askéd the people if they had ever seen it. "No,*' they said, **but other 
people hâve !" There are also Afidrîaîubàviràno (lit. water-princesses). 
Thèse créatures, though residing beneath the water, nevcr get wet, as 
they live in water-tight palaces. They are said to hâve hair reaching 
down to the waist. Véritable water-nymphs thèse ! 

Leaving the lake we directed our steps eastwards, passing over a séries 
of bare hills, the valleys between being covered chiefly with hcrana and 
sêva {Buddleia madagascariensis, I.am.). 

After two hours' travelling we arrived at Manàkambahiny, a place of 
only two houses. Hère for the first timc I saw the seeds of the iànatà- 
nampàisy {Jatropha Curcas, L.) collected and prepared as substitutes 
for candies. The outer skin of the seeds is peeled off; they are then 
threaded like so many beads on a pièce of stiff grass and kcpt for use. 
One end of this is lit, when the seeds burn steadily, giving a light about 
equal to that of two ordinary candies. There arc no ashcs left behind, 
the whole is consumed. The name of the plant hère is vbatiôngo, It is 
sapposed to be originally a native of America, but has now spread 
throughout the tropics. It is found in ail parts of Madagascar, but 
apparently near human habitations only. 

In the afternoon, after leaving Manàkambahiny, we passed through 
country much the same in character as that we passed through in the 
moming. An incident occurred on the way which well illustrâtes one 
of the traits of Malagasy character. We were passing along the foot 
of a rather high hill. Thinking that there might probably havc 
been volcanic action some where hereabouts in former times, I offcred 
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twopence to any of my bearers (a large sum to them) who would ascend 
the hill to see whether there was a crater at the summit or not. I said : 
"So-and-so, will you go ?" **0h," he said, "I would, but Fm afraid." 
Another said in answer to my enquiry : **I don't know the place we are 
to stay at for the night, else I would." A third replied : **I would like 
to go, but my feet are sore." *'Now," I said, **why do you not tell me 
in plain words : *We would rather not go.* " They answered : "Yes, 
indeed, why don't we ?" This kind of indirectness of reply is a very 
prominent characteristic of the Malagasy. As Mr. Palgrave says of the 
Arabs : **They are most unwilling to appear unwilling." It is rare 
indeed that one gets from a Malagasy his true reason for non-compliance 
with a request ; the reason he gives is almost sure to be a plausible and 
false one, and one that shows at the same time that he desires to get the 
crédit for being willing to do a thing he positively objects to do. 

Along the road we occasionally came across those long pôles, called 
jiro^ fixed in the ground and forked at the top, which are erected in 
memory of the dead.* One of thèse was adorned with a pièce of calico 
and a tin box. But the curions part of this post was that, though 
apparently quite dead and dry, there was growing out of its side What 
I at fîrst took to be a parasitic or epiphytic plant, but which I after- 
wards discovered was a shoot from the post itself. The shoot sprang 
from the base of the post, ascended it for about a yard, clinging very 
closely to it, then entered a hole in the post which apparently penetrated 
to the centre, and appeared again in several places a little higher up, 
presenting the appearance of a good-sized bush, and sending down 
numerous adventitious roots, which clasped the post ail round. It 
appeared exactly like an epiphytic or parasitic shrub, but from its leaves 
I found that it was the nonôka {Ficus Melleri, Baker). Even my bearers 
were struck with the strange phenomenon. 

As night was drawing on, we reached a place called Antèndroràno, 
situated in a valley where were three or four villages of about half a 
dozen houses each. The journey from Manakambahiny to Antèndro- 
ràno occupied us three hours. Leaving hère next morning, we reached, 
after about an hour and a half s ride, the forest separating the Sihanaka 
from the Bètsimisàraka tribe. Just before entering the forest, which 
was about an hour and a half's distance from Antèndroràno, we had our 
last glimpse of Alaotra, which we were now leaving to the westward. 
It was the northern end of the lake that we saw, the portion of it hidden 
from our view when at Ambatomanga ; and lit up, as it now was, with 
the morning sun, it looked extremely placid and beautiful. Hère we 
met a couple of men coming from the forest with eight or nine large 
bamboos fuU of honey. One of thèse was ofFered me for threepence 
{nangy) ! From one of the hill tops I got a view eastwards of a good 
portion of the forest. What a dense mass of foliage ! Trees, trees, 
nothing but trees ! in the midst of which we soon found ourselves. 
It would be difficult to describe this forest so as to give an adéquate 
idea of its character ; but, for the sake of those readers who are 
unacquainted with Malagasy forest scenery, the following brief account 
of its leading features is given. In the first place, the reader must 
remember that, for the most part, the trees are so numerous and close 

* See paper by the Rev. J, Pearse, p. 154, ante. 
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together, and the uadergrowth of shrubs anJ herbs so dense and inter- 
laced, that divergence from the path is, as a ruie, utterly impossible. 
Even where the plants are not so close, the prickly avaotra {Smilax 
Kramsiana^ Meissn.), or the voaroy {Ruhus apetalus ^ Poir., and R, ?nyrian- 
thus, Baker.), does its utmost to keep back intruders. The road miist be 
followed. And what is the road ? It is a narrow passage eut through 
the dense mass of trees and shrubs and herbs, and with numerous and 
diffîcult ascents and descents, — for the nature of the forest-clad country 
is very mountainous. The stumps of the trees that hâve been hewn 
down still stand in the way, and the gnarled and intricate roots of 
others are exposed above ground, the soil having been washed away 
from them by the heavy rains. The road, moreover, is frequently 
obstructed by immense trees that hâve either fallen themselves, or been 
eut down, some of which hâve to be stridden over, and others crept 
under. The hollows in the path are filled, except in dry seasons of the 
year, with puddle sometimes knee-deep ; and the valleys to be crossed 
are frequently bogs, with occasionally a few pôles laid side by side 
lengthwise on the would-be path, which pôles are frequently under 
water and hâve to be carefully felt for with the feet. Sometimes the 
road passes for a little way between banks six or eight feet high, but 
so close together as to prevent ail progress except in Indian file. Then 
again it follows the windings of the bed of a stream for a while, with 
broken branches of trees and awkward logs standing out and threatening 
one's head. 

With regard to the trees, they are not limited to a few kinds, as is 
the case in woods and forests in England ; the species appear to be 
almost endless. As a rule, the trees and shrubs présent an attenuated 
appearance, arising from the struggle constantly going on among them 
to get high enough to reach the sunlight. The trunks of some of the 
larger trees shoot up a long distance before the branches and leaves 
make their appearance. Thèse trunks, however, are seldom bare ; they 
are homes of innumerable orchids (chiefly Angrœcums), ferns, mosses, 
lichens, and species of the cucumber, pepper, and Melastoma families. 
Then there are the rope-like lianas climbing and twisting and interlacing 
in ail imaginable directions, but whose leaves and flowers are quite 
unseen, enjoying themselves in the pure air and sunshine far over head. 
But so I might go on ; I might mention the palms, and pandani, and 
tree-ferns, and the many other wonderful forms of vegetable life in this 
tropical forest. Many will perhaps imagine such a forest as this to 
be a perfect paradise for gorgeous flowers, whereas, strange to say, it 
is a perfect wilderness. A stranger would be both surprized and 
disappointed at the almost entire absence of thèse beauties of nature, 
and imagine, even though in the height of summer, that he had come 
at the wrong season of the year. As a rule, the flowers are small and 
inconspicuously coloured, and those of many species are entirely out of 
view, seeking sun and air at the tops of the trees. 

We had no sooner entered the forest than we heard the lemurs of 
varions species screaming and howling on ail sides ; and for the next 
three days, — ail the way through the forest in fact — we heard and saw 
them very frequently. They seemed to be more abundant hère than 
in any other part of Madagascar that I hâve visited. There is one forni 
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of life which finds its habitat in the farest hère, of which a few words 
must be said : it is the celebrated Aye-aye. The information hère given 
was obtained from the natives. The Aye-aye lives in the dense parts 
of the forest, and builds a nest two or three feet in diameter of twigs 
and dried leaves in the thick foliage of the upper branches of trees. 
This is entered by a hole in the side, and in it the créature sleeps the 
whole day, prowling about in qiiest of food at night only. Its cry is 
^^haihay, haihay ;" hence by onomatopeia its native name is Haihay ; 
and hence also its English name '*Aye-aye." The maie and female, 
which, by the way, hâve but one young one at a time, accompany each 
other in their nocturnal wanderings. The long claw is used in searching 
for insects beneath the bark of trees, and in dragging them out when 
found. A small white insect called Andraitra^ possibly the larva of 
some beetle, forms the creature's chief food. When searching for this 
Andraiiray the Aye-aye taps the trees with its fore feet, and then listens 
for any movement below, in order to discover whether there are any 
insects beneath the bark, thus saving itself useless labour. The natives 
hâve a superstitions dread of the Aye-aye, and they say that those who 
capture it will soon die in conséquence. A few of the bolder spirits 
among them, however, sometimes go in search of it, **but those only who 
know the secret by which they can disarm it of its bewitching and fatal 
power." Occasionally it is caught by mistake in the traps set for lemurs ; 
when so caught, the owner of the trap smears grease on the animal and 
sets it free again, thereby securing its good-will, and himself from harm. 
It does not flee at the sight of man, thus showing that for générations 
it has had nothing to fear from him. The story goes that when a person 
sleeps in the forest, the Aye-aye occasionally brings a pillow for him, — 
if a pillow for the head, the person will become rich ; if for the feet, he 
will become bewitched. Owing to the superstitions awe with which the 
natives regard this animal (due possibly to its nocturnal prowlings), it 
is with the greatest difficulty that one can obtain a spécimen. To most 
of the people no amount of money would be a sufficient inducement to 
go in pursuit of the créature. Occasionally it is taken to Tamatave, 
where it realizes from ten to fifteen dollars. In Carpenter's Zoology the 
Aye-aye is said to be very rare, even in its native country ; and 
Mr. Gosse, in one of his books, thinks that it is probably nearly extinct. 
But from what I gathered from the natives, it seems to be pretty common, 
its nocturnal habits, and the superstitions fear of it on the part of the 
natives, accounting for its apparent rarity. Mr. Ellis thinks it probable 
that there are more than one species of Aye-aye ; but on what data does 
he base the supposition ? It is possible there are other species of 
Cheiromys, but hardly probable. As for the habitat of the Aye-aye, so far 
as I am able to judge from personal enquiries and observations in 
différent parts of the island, I should be inclined to think that the dense 
parts of the great forest between the Antsihanaka and Betsimisaraka pro- 
vinces forms its chief, if not its only, home.* 

In this forest we found five différent species of Chameleon ; one of 
thèse is named Ramilaheloka. It is a small créature, of an earthy colour, 
apparently always found on the ground. On the top of its head, 

* For other remarks on the Aye-aye, see Mr. Shaw's notes, pp. 142 — 144. 
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between its eyes, are two perpendicular triangular prominences ofabouta 
quarter of an inch in length. It is doubtless the C superciliaris, Of 
this créature the natives assert that anyone stepping on it, accidentally 
or otherwise, or seizing it, becomes ill, but that the illness may be 
charmed away by a native doctor. My men had not the courage to 
touch the harmless little créature. In a wood to the west of Tamatave 
we al 80 saw the Ramilaheloka, 

Of the Lemurs found in this forest the foUowing are the most com- 
mon : Stmpona (Propithecus diadema), Gidro (Lemur mongozj^ Amhôandla 
(L, caita)f Bàhakoto (Lichanotus brevicaudaius J ^ Sàamtra, Hàlobé^ Tdntana^ 
Hondndro (Phaner furcifer)^ Vàrikàndana f Lemur varius)^ Vdnkosy 
(Hapalemur griseusj, Hàlokotehina^ and Tsidy fCheirogaletis major J, 
Of thèse the Simpona are said to be the most common ; then corne 
the Amboanala, Varikandana^ and Varikosy ; the Bàhakoto are some- 
what scarce. The Simpona^ Bàhakoto^ Vàrikàndana^ Varikosy^ and 
Halokotehina are gregarious, going in companies of about half a dozen ; 
the Amhoanala and Honandro, on the other hand, are always found in 
pairs. The Bàhakoto is the largest of the Lemurs, then comes the Simpo- 
na^ then the Vàrikàndana, The Halokotehina (or Halokotona f) and the 
Tsidy are the least of ail. Native superstition says that the HonandrOy 
which is a nocturnal animal, is king of the Lemurs, and that ail the 
others {Amhoanala^ Simpona, etc.) supply it with food. The différent 
cries of thèse varions species of Lemur enable the people to recbgnize 
them at once. Of other animais found hère may be mentioned the 
Tombokantsbdy, which is probably a species of Wild-cat, as it is said to 
resemble the Jahoàdy. Then there is the Fanàloka {Eupleres Goudoti), an 
Ichneumon, which is found also amongthe Tanala. The natives tell also of 
a créature called Kisbanàla, This is not the Wild-boar, as its name might 
imply. It is said to be striped and about the size of a dog, and to leap 
from tree to tree. There is also a nocturnal animal called Tdtaka, or 
Tsïdika^ which is something like a Lemur ; it dwells in hollow trees. 
Perhaps this is the Cheirogaleus milii, Geoffr. mentioned by Mr. Shaw 
at p. 143. The Vontsîra, a species of Galidictis, and an animal something 
like a very large Rat, called Antsànjy, are also found hère, as is also 
the Fosa [firyptoprocta ferox, Benn.). We saw several black Millipedes 
of about a foot in length and half an inch in thickness, called Kbdikody ; 
also a différent species marked longitudinally with black and red stripes ; 
as also the Tàinkintana, a species of Zephronia common in the forests 
of Madagascar. Of Serpents and Snakes are found the Ankoma, the 
largest of ail ; the Do {or Bona), -which is also large;* the Tamhvo (or 
Rènivitsika), which is said to be fierce ; and the Mènaràna, 

The birds in the forest are comparatively few, and we did not see 
any that are not found in other parts of the island. The following 
phenomenon, which t hâve several times witnessed in the forests of 
Madagascar, has often struck me as singular. The birds are not often 
seen except in flocks. A little twittering is first heard, one or two birds 
are seen, and then, in a few minutes, one is surrounded by a large 
number appearing as if by magie. The same thing has been noticed 
by others. But the strange thing about it is that "birds not of a feather 

♦ I hâve seen one in Betsileo about seven feet long, and four inches in thickness. It is 
also found in the Sàkalàva country. 
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flock together." î hâve seen as many as twenty or thirty birds, of six 
or seven différent species, ail travelling in the same company. Can 
this be for mutual defence ? 

Honey is obtained in large quantities in this forest, and the wax is 
taken to the coast for sale. The honey is found and secured in the 
following way : the natives, when they see a bee on the wing, know 
by its flight whether it is coming from its nest, or returning to it. If 
it fly swiftly, it is coming from its nest» if slowly, it is returning laden 
with pollen. As the bee takes a straight course to its nest, the people 
notice the direction of its flight, and follow. Other bées are also seen 
on the wing making evidently for the same spot, by the aid of which 
the treasure is at last found. A burning rag to stifle the bées is thrust 
into the entrance to the nest, which is generally in a hollow tree, and 
the honey is secured. The people hâve a story to the effect that when 
the queen-bee guards the entrance to the nest, it cannot possibly be 
discovered. The bee that makes the honey is the Apis unicolor, 

A few brief notes on some of the plants of this immense forest may 
not be uninteresting. The only English plant I recognized was the 
Sanicula europœa. Of the ferns, the most prominent were the Gleichenia 
dichotoma, the most common fern in Madagascar ; four or five species of 
tree-fern (chiefly Cyathea) ; and species of Polypodium and Asplenium with 
simple, entire, lanceolate fronds 3-4 ft. in length, which surrounded many 
of the trees, often in tiers. On one tree I counted as many as seven tiers 
or rings of thèse ferns one above another. Thèse tiers of ferns form 
quite a prominent feature in Malagasy forest scenery. Of the palms, 
most of which are unknown to science, may be mentioned the tsin^ 
kàruy the tsinkàrambôalàvOy the hinhîry, the fàribvanay the vôniira, and 
the anivona. The vonitra is forty or fifty feet high, has a smooth 
straight trunk about six inches in diameter, always forking at the 
top when above a certain height, the two branches still maintaining 
a perpendicular direction. Occasionally one of thèse branches again 
forks. The panicles, which are five or six in number at one time, 
ail grow from below the leaf-sheaths. The fruit is about the size 
and colour of a coffee berry. By burning the stem the natives obtain 
from it a kind of potash ; this is put in a sieve, water is added, and the 
liquid that passes through is used with their food. The leaves are 
frequently used for thatching. Of the stems of the tsinkara palm (called 
also tsîrika in some places) the natives frequently make blow-tubes, with 
which they shoot birds. Two species of Dracœna^ called respectively 
tsikàsinkàsina and hàsindahy^ are employed as remédies for the dancing 
mania known as ràmanénjana. An infusion is made of the leaves, and 
drnnk by those afflicted. Another shrub, known as vôasé/aka, yields a 
fruit used in poisoning dogs. The fruit is pounded and mixed with 
the dog's food. Among other plants yielding medicines may be 
mentioned the hàzomafàna^ whose leaves are employed as poultices for 
sores ; the iàkotàkoy affording a remedy for itch ; ànampbza^ famàfan- 
isdmboy and halàmpondàhy, used in disorders of the stomach ; bbkankakàzOy 
employed in the same way as the last, but given only to children ; 
ràmav gaoka , whose root supplies a medicine in cases of gonorrhœa ;* 
vôdiàndro, the leaves of which are boiled and made into poultices for 

* Jt is sold in the Zomà market, Antananarivo, under the Qame of raUtumiy, 
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head-ache ; amborasàha^ a species of Tambourissa^ from the leaves of 
which an infusion is made and given to those who are "possessed by 
the spirits of the Vazimba ;" the fruit is also pounded and rubbed on the 
soft part of the head of newly-born children ; malàmbohàvana^ used in 
the disease of infants known as tambàvy ; hdzomàmy^ whose leaves sup'ply 
a remedy for children ill with malarial fever ; fànde/àna, the root of 
which, being pounded and drunk, affords a laxative. Hère also grows 
the vàlo^ whose bark affords a useful fibre ; the lambînana, the leaves of 
which are used in the manufacture of native rum; the haizantolôho^ from 
the root of which is obtained a dye used in dying rofîa palm fibre ; the 
iavhlohàzo (known in some places as vivaona\ a species oïDilobeia, which 
yields a kind of oil used by the native ladies in their toilet ; and the bibàhy^ 
whose bark is employed in the manufacture of rum But to enumerate 
the varions uses of the trees and shrubs and herbs of this immense 
forest — for almost every plant has its uses— would be a wearisome and 
endless task. 

After leaving Antendrorano, our next resting-place was Ankèrana, an 
open and beautiful glade in the forest, which we reached towards 
nightfall. The jouiney between Antendrorano and Ankèrana occupies 
about three and a half hours, though it took us about nine, as we 
sauntered along gathering plants, etc. The road in the forest, and 
indeed ail the way down to the coast, was much more difiicult than the 
main road from Antananarivo to Tamatave, owing to the small amount 
of traffic by this route, though it was better than I had expected to find 
it. We had the good fortune to hâve no rain whatever, hence the 
road was not so bad as it otherwise would hâve been. 

It was towards evening when we reached the glade of Ankèrana. 
There are two or three long sheds with open sides that hâve been 
erected by and for travellers passing through the forest. A small stream 
of clear water flows through the glade, in which the men found a number 
of crabs, a welcome addition to their rice. My evening meal was rice 
and fried water-hen. Quite a pleasant scène was afforded by the camp 
fires, around which my bearers, and some other natives staying hère for 
the night, were sitting cooking their rice, and cracking jokes and 
laughing at each other*s expense. In the forest round about we 
occasionally heard the harsh scream of some black Parrots, disturbed 
apparently in their slumbers ; the hoarse laugh of a species of Lemur ; 
and the loud cry ^^koko-koko'^ of the Akôholàhïnàla (Lophotibis cristata, 
Gm.). Knowing that we should probably hâve intense cold and 
abundance of dew in the night, I took the précaution to hâve collected 
a large quantity of fire\^ ood, so that by the aid of a good fire we might 
bave a warm and dry sleeping-place. As I could not convcniently put 
up my stretcher, I folded myself in a waterproof and lay at a safe 
distance from the fire ; but my bed being harder than usual, I lay for 
several hours listening to the varions forest noises. 

Next morning we passed through a very dense part of the forest, and 
after about three hours' travelling arrived at Ampèlamànambàto. This 
was also a glade in the dense forest, through which passed a large 
stream. It was indeed a charmingly beautiful spot. Varions kinds of 
butterflies were besporting themselves among the flowers in the fuUest 
height of enjoyment. The Tsikirovana (a species of Bulbul, Hypsipetes 
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ourovang^ Gm.) werc chattering and chasing each other, for they are birds 
that love such spots as this. I was struck with the immense size of some 
spiders' webs stretching across the stream. They were at least thirty feet 
from one end to the other. The name of the spider that makes thèse 
enofmous webs is Mampiiahddy (lit. *'fosse-crosser"), and is very 
common in Madagascar. 

Our afternoon stage was one of about four hours' distance, and through 
forest similar to that we passed through in the morning. We unfor- 
tunately got lost during this journey, owing to the indistinctness of the 
path. We found ourselves in a large patch of cardamoms, our road 
suddenly coming to an end. It took us fully an hour and a half to 
regain the right path. About half-past five we reached Antsàrasàmbo, 
where we were to stay the night. The village consists of three or four 
houses, and was inhabited by Betsimisaraka. Hère, therefore, are the 
western limits of the Betsimisaraka province. The houses were raised 
about a couple of feet above the ground. The village is in an open 
space surrounded by dense forest. The glades hereabouts, and the 
country immediatelv east of the forest, are full of capsicum plants ; 
rasphenies {I^ubus rosœœ/o/ius y Sm.) ; vôatôngotra^ a species of pepper; 
voampo {Solanum auriculaium, Ait.); longoza, or cardamom {Amomum 
DameHuy Hook. fil.) ; and dingadingana [Psïadea dodonœœfoliay Stetz.), a 
plant that covers many of the hill sides east of the great forest as 
far south as the Tanàla ; and the harbnga {Harônga madagascariensis^ 
Choisy). 

Leaving Antsàrasàmbo next morning we found that, about a quarter 
of an hour's ride further on, there was another village of seven or eight 
houses. In the forest through which we passed during the next stage 
of our journey there were a great many large trees called hàzomainty, 
The peculiarity of this tree is that it has a number of aerial roots, such 
as are found in many species of pandanus. In some instances thèse 
roots formed a cone-shaped base of about ten feet high, and as many 
broad at the base. The main root gradually lost itself in its numerous 
divisions and sub-divisions, like the root of a monocotyledon. 

A journey of about five and a half hours from Antsàrasàmbo brought 
us to Isàlangfna, another glade where there was an open shed. Two 
small rivers flow through the greater part of this glade, meeting before 
again passing into the forest. The southern one is called Isàlangina, 
the northern one Mànambàto, which latter is the larger of the two. 

Another journey of two and a half hours brought us to the eastern 
edge of the forest, after leaving which the végétation changes consider- 
ably, the country, however, being still of an undulating character, and 
granité and gneiss forming the predominating rocks, though basait is 
also abundant. A bout an hour after emerging from the forest we 
came to Ambàvàla, a village of seven or eight houses. We pushed on, 
however, as far as Isâhatàvy, which we did not reach until after dark. 
There were about thirty houses in the village, it being the largest we 
had seen since leaving Ambatondrazaka. Hère I learned how the 
Malagasy india-rubber is prepared. The climber, named fingotra 
( Vahea madagascariensis)^ from which it is obtained, is eut into lengths 
of about eighteen inches. Thèse are set up endwise in a trough, into 
which the juice empties itself, and from which it is allowed to run into 
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another vessel. A small quantity of sulphuric acid is then added, which 
causes the juice to set. The rubber is sold to traders on the coast. 
Close by Isahatavy runs a river of the same name, which, further on, 
joins the Ivôhimàsina. 

Leaving Isahatavy we reached, after four hours' travelling, Isâhabè, 
a village of about a dozen houses. Mr. Aitken, in his account, says 
that he noticed hère "the almost entire absence of ràvimpotsy (Travel- 
1ers -tree)."* I also noticed their absence with surprise. There were 
a few dwarfed individuals in some of the valleys, but they by no means 
formed a striking feature in the landscape, as they do further south. 
I was also struck with the fewness, and the dwarfed character, of the 
rofîa palms. 

The next stage brought us to Mànanôro, a village comprising about 
thirty houses. The journey occupied us four and a half hours. From 
hère to the sea the hills gradually become lower, until at last there is 
a strip of low-lying land on the coast, occupied largely by swamps 
and lagoons. 

Our aftemoon journey brought us to a dirty, broken down, Betsimi- 
saraka village of about a dozen houses, called Anôsibè. Close by is an 
immense swamp, which in certain seasons must be a real hot-bed for 
fever. In this swamp grow a large number of singular-looking trees, 
with ail the foliage at the summit. Their native name is sànga (topknot), 
derived from their characteristic appearance. They are found in many 
pasts of the east coast a few miles from the sea. Judging from the 
leaves, I took them to be a species of Weinmannia, In the swamps 
were aise numbers of a tall, straight-stemmed, pyramidal pandanus, and 
also some dwarfed ràvinàla, The journey from Anosibe to Fènoarfvo 
occupies about five hours, but unfortunately we got ofF the proper track, 
and had to travel over hill and dale and through dense thickets, with 
scarcely a footpath to follow. To make things worse, the grass through 
which we had to walk was the sharp-edged stifF ûnina or tshoka^ which 
eut the men's feet and legs to such an extent that we could scarcely get 
along. Moreover, it began to rain heavily, and we ail got drenched to 
the skin. Right glad and thankful were we to behold at last in the far 
distance by the sea-shore the town of Fenoarivo. It was Saturday when 
we reached this large and important place. The next day being Sunday, 
we rested, though there being two congrégations in the town, I took the 
services both morning and aftemoon, and rendered them what help I 
could. Between Antsihanaka and Fenoarivo there is not a single 
Christian congrégation. The population is extremely scanty, but what 
people there are in the few villages we passed through are as yet utterly 
ignorant of Christianity, and seem, many of them at least, given up to 
uncleanness and drunkenness. In the journey above described, every- 
thing— the mountains, the rivers, and the forest, with its endless objects 
of interest — was calculated to please and charm ; the character and 
condition of the people alone causing sadness. 

The following is a list, though not arranged systematically, of the 
more common plants, birds, etc., found in Antsihanaka. It must not 
be supposed, however, that they are peculiar to this part of the country • 

* Known also as ràvinàla and akôndroàla* 
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most of them are found in other localities also. Both native names and 
scientific names are given when known, the native names being those 
known in Imèrina (and often in other places too) ; the brackets being 
the Sihànaka names. 

PLANTS. 

Cassia occidentalis , L Voanembanalika (Bemaimbo). 

Triumfetta rhomboideay Jacq Tsitiamoty (Besofimbavy). 

Psiadia dodonœœfolia^ Stetz. . . Dingandingana. 

Buddleia tnadagascariensis, Lam. . . Seva. 

Gomphocarpus fruticosus^ R. Br Fanory. 

Mimosa latispinosay Lam Romemy. 

Physalïs peruvianUy L Voanantsindrana. 

Gladiolus ignescens, Bojer Fodilahimena. 

Tachiadenus longifloruSy Griseb. Tapabatana. 

Baronia iaratana. Baker Voretra (Malemilahy). 

Sida rhombifolia, L. Tsindahoro. 

Achyranthes aspera, L Vatofosalahy. 

Lycopersicum esculentum, Miller. . . . Voatabia. 

Opu7itia Dillenii, Haw Raiketa. 

Ricinus communis^ L Tanatanamanga. 

Jatropha Curcas, L Tanatanampotsy, 

Raphia Ruffia, Mart . . Rofia. 

Cœsalpinia sepiaria, Roxb Tsiafakomby. 

Sorghum vulgare. Pars. . Ampemby. 

Nicandra physaloides^ Gaertn. Boreda. 

Bidens leucantha, Willd Tsipolitra. 

Phyiolacca abyssinica^ Jacq Vahivoraka. 

Sesatnutn indicum, L. Voahazo. 

Hyptis pectinatay Poir Sangasanganandevolahy. 

Cajanus indiens^ Spreng Ambarivatry. 

Pentopetia androsœmifolia, Dcne Tandrokosy (Tandrokampora). 

Buchnera leptostachya^ Bth Tambolo. 

Chenopodiutn ambrosioides, L Taimborontsiloza. 

A maranthus spinosus, L Anapatsa. 

Amaranthus tristis, L Anantarika. 

Cyperus latifolius, Thouars Herana. 

Cyperus imerinensis, Bœckl Zozoro. 

Typha angusiifolia, L Vondrona. 

A ndropogon contortus, L Lefondambo. 

Andropogofi SchœnanthuSy L Fiahana. 

Panicum jumentorutny Pers. . . Famoa. 

Phraginttes communis, Trin Bararata or Volotara. 

Philippia floribunday Bth Anjavidy. 

Andropogofi hirtus. L Vero. 

A ndropogon cymbariî4Sy L Verontsanjy. 

Setaria glauca, P. B. Taindalitra. 

Datura alba. Nées. ... ... Ramiary. 

Haronga tnadagascariensts, Choisy. . Harongana. 

Solanum auriculatuTn, Ait Voampobe (Tambakolahy). 

Limnantheini4ni indicum, Griseb Voalefokalika. 

Helichrysum concretum^ Baker. . . Rambiazina. 
Herminiera Elaphroxyîon^ G. and. P. (Odifonga). 

Hilsenbergia cannabina, Bojer Hafotra. 

Ficus sp Nonoka. 

Ficus sp Voara. 

Crotalaria spinosa, Hochst Voasarinikalavola. 
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Floscofa glomerata^ Hassk Ahibita. 

Canna indica^ L Varandenda. 

Azolla finnata^ R. Br . . Ramilamina. 

Vernonia appeTtdiculata, Less Ambiaty. 

Albizziafastigiata^ £.M Volomborona. 

Penniseiutn triticoides^ Baker Horompotsy. 

Pavonia Bojeri^ Baker. .... Tsontsona (Beso&na). 

Abrus precatorius^ L Voamaintilany. 

Sporoholus indiens^ R. Br Tsindrodrotra. 

Equiseium ramosissimum^ Desf. ... Tsipihipihina. 

BIRDS. 

Aquatic ; found on Alaotra, 

Dendrocygna major ^ Jerd Tahia. 

Anas Melleri, Sclat . Angaka. 

Sarcidiornis a/rtcana, Eyt Arosy (Ara). 

Dendrocygna vtduata, L. ........ Tsiriry. 

Ardea gularis, Bosk Fotsielatra. 

Fakulia falltata, Is. Geoffr. St. Hil. .. Voronjaza (Kazazaka). 
Porphyrto smaragdonotus^ Teram. . . . Talevana. 

FuÙca cristatat Gm Vantsiona (Voantsiona). 

Canirallus griseifronSy G. R. Gray. .. Otrika. 

Tachybaptes Jluviatilis Pelzelni Vivy. 

Porzanapygm(Ba,H2j\}A> Menaraaso(Kitsia). 

Cochlothraustes Delalandei^ Temra. . . Faraakisifotra. 

Parra albinucha, Is. Geoffr Vorontsara. 

Ardea garzetta^ L Vano. 

Kiboborano. 

Kitsiabe. 

Miombokomana. 
•Kohaka. 
Faralambotra. 
Manarana. 
Bojo. 

Tsirasaina. 

Vorombemainty. 

Atafana. 

Keokeoka. 

Lovilovy. 

Tafala. 

Tafoatra. 

Tavaza. 

Onjo. 

Ribentalevana. 

Tambomalotra. 

Zafimbaona. 

Sotroberaolotra. 

BiRDS. ^Non-aquatic, 

Ardea bubulcus, Sav Vorompotsy. 

PraHncola sybilla, L Fitatra. 

Milvus œgypttus, Gm Papango (Tsiraalaho). 

Corvus scapulatusy Dand Goaika (Goaka). 

Tinnuncultis Newtoni, Gum Kitsikitsika. 

Cisticola madagascariensis, Hartl Tsintsina (Adibo). ^ 

Turnix nigricollis, Gm Kibobo. ^^ 
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Coturnix communis^ Bonnat Papelika. 

Margaroperdix s tria ta, Gm Tsipoy (Traotrao) 

Alauda hova, Hartl Sorohitra (Soritra). 

Centropus touloUy Gm Toloho. 

Corythornis crïstata, L . . Vintsy. 

SJ>ermestes nana, Pucher Tsikirity (Tsingirity). 

Foudia madagascariensis, L Fody. 

Ellisia Lantzii, Grand. Poretika. 

Calamoherpe Newtoni^ Hartl Voronjozoro. 

Collocaliafrancica, Gm . . Sidintsidina. 

Merops superciliosuSy L Tsikiririoka (Tsikirikirioka), 

Leptosoma discolor, Herm Vorondreo. 

Strix flammea, L .... Vorondolo. 

Scopus umbretta, Gm Takatra. 

Cuculus poliocephaluSt Hartl Kankafotra (Taontaonkafotra). 

Treron australis, Cuv. Adabo. 

Tur tur picturatust Temm, Domohina. 

Capritnulgus madagascariensts, Sg. . Matoriandro (Tataro). 

Nectarinia souimanga, Gm Soy. 

Coracopsis ntgra, L Boloky. 

Merops super ciliosus , L Karaoka. 

Hypsipetes madagascariensis, Gm, . . , Tsikirovana. 

Buteo brachypterus, Pelz Fanindry. 

Falco minor, Bp Voromahery (Fantrio). 

Accipiter tnadagascartensts^Ytiz, . . Firasa. 
Polyboroides madagascariensis , Scop. Fihiaka (Pia). 

Scops rutiluSf Pucher (?) Taraka. 

Copsychus pica, Natt Fitatrala. 

Edolius forficatusy L Railovy. 

Terpsiphone mutata, L Singetra (Soketry ?). 

Hartlaubia tnadagascarienstSy L Vorontainomby. 

Coua cœrulea, L — Taitso. 

Columba Follenz, Schleg Fonaingo. 

Funtngus madagascariensis , L Fony, 

Numida iiarata, Pall. Akanga. 

Ardea alba, L Vorompotsy. 

Gallinago Bernieri, Pucher Kitanotano. 

Motacilla flaviventris Fandiafasika. 

Rallus gularis, Cuv Tsikoza. 

Porzana insularis, Sharpe Fangalatrovy. 

Coracopsis vaza, Shaw Boaiza. 

Falco concolor, Temm Lavelatra. 

Ninox super ciliaris. Vieillot Katoroka. 

Andribemanana. 

Jerika. 

Kataikana. 

Kirikiriaka. 

Vorompasana. 

Vorombola (Dimpotra). 

Kitriotrio. 

Vaondandy. 

Vaompasina. 

Keokeoka. 

Sana. 
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ANIMALS. 

PotamochoËTus africanus, Gray Lambo. 

Vvoerra Schlegelt, Poil Jaboady. 

Propithecus diademay Benn. . Simpona. 

Indris brevicaudatuSt Geoff Babakoto. 

Lemur varius^ Geoff. Varikandana. 

HapaUmur grtseus, Geoff Varikosy. 

Lemur catta, L Amboanala. 

Mirza Coquerelti, Grand Varika. 

Chierogaleus Mtlii, Geoff. Tsidika. 

OtkerLen^urs (g-jjj.- 

JEupleres Gotuîott .... Fanaloka. 

Galidictis vittata Vontsira. 

Centetes ecaudatus Tandraka. 

Echinoés Tel f air i Sokina. 

Ericufus nigrescens Sora. 

f Menarana. 

Dona. 

Mandotra. 

Marolongy. 
Serpents and snakes << Renîvitsika (Taroovo). 

Maroandavaka. 

Bibimora. 

Tompondrano.* 
^ Alampatana. 

R. B aron (Ed.). 

* The Bèmdro is found among the rushes of the marsh. f A water-snake. 
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WHERE WE ARE: 

A RE VIEW OF THE PRESENT POSITION, EDUCATIONAL AND 

RELIGIOUS. 

LET it be undcrstood, in the first place, that I write from an L.M.S. 
and F.F.M.A. point of view, and from a désire to give some 
information as to the position of the Church of Christ in this land ; and 
in so doing, I hope I may not be accused of in any way slighting the 
work of other societies who are labouring for the same end in Madaga- 
scar. This is far from being my wish ; for of late I hâve from varions 
causes been led to estimate that work more highly than ever before ; 
and I hâve greatly rejoiced that the four Protestant societies at work 
hère hâve been more united in the brotherhood of Christ than in times 
past. But admitting ail this, I prefer it still to be remembered that this 
paper is written from the standpoint of the two societies mentioned 
above. I believe that the L.M.S. and F.F.M.A. are becoming increas- 
ingly united in their common work, and I am not in any way perturbed 
by the name a récent writer (one of the Jesuits) has given to the 
F.F.M.A. — namely, **a satellite" revolving round its centre planet, the 
L.M.S. 

Of late years there hâve not been wanting materials from which an 
outsider may learn something of the position of the Church of Christ 
in this land, and of the relations of the L.M.S. and, consequently, of the 
F.F.M.A., with regard to it. Where we are has in effect lately been told 
usbythe Roman Catholics (see **The State Church and L.M.S. Mission- 
aries," a letter from a Roman Catholic missionary, 1880); by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (see "Church and Dissent in 
Madagascar," a letter in the Church Times ^ 1881); by the L.M.S. (see 
Ten Years^ Review^ 1880); and by those of the F.F.M.A. (see The 
F,F.M,A, in Madagascar^ 1880) ; more recently still by a member of the 
L.M.S. (Rev. T. T. Matthews, in a pamphlet published and extensively 
circulated in England, entitled Notes on Mission work in Madagascar), 
from which much information may be gained respecting the gênerai 
mission work in the island, especially that under the care of the two 
societies mentioned above. 

I am not going to attempt a review of any of thèse documents ; I hâve 
carefully read them ail, and while I believe that ail contain some truth, 
I also believe that one or two of them contain an entirely perverted view 
of the condition of things ; and it is impossible to conceive how any one 
knowing as much of Madagascar as the writers evidently do could write 
as they hâve donc. But letting that pass, I will, with the permission of 
the editor of this magazine, briefly record my impressions of things at 
the présent time, especially as in some respects they differ from what 
they were when any of the above documents were written. I shall place 
what I hâve to say under two heads : (i) Educational, (2) Religions.* 

(i) Educational. —On page 312 of the L.M.S. Ten Years' Review^ 

♦ Let it be understood, however, that my romarks, imless otherwiso mentioned, refer 
principally to Imèrina, the province in the centre of the island ; any exception to this will 
De plainly stated at the time. 
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1880, I find the following remark : **The majority of the people décline 
to send their children to school without pressure frotn the Government. 
The Queen and Prime Minister hâve given great assistance in this work 
during the past few years, and it is chiefly by means of their influence 
that so much progress has been made. This influence, however, has 
been exerted locally and spasmodically, and has not been uniform 
through the country. There has been no System, and no educational 
laws, by which the action of the Government could be regulated. Thèse 
spasmodic and irregular efforts, for the first two or three years, did much 
good and gave great stimulus to éducation ; but latterly they hâve landed 
both the Government and ourselves in such difîiculties, especially with 
the Jesuit priests, as hâve obliged us to décline any further assistance 
until a definite System of éducation be adopted, to be applied to ail 
alike. The whole question, with its numerous difficulties, has been 
faithfully represented to the Prime Minister, and for several months we 
bave been hoping that something would be done in the matter. His 
Excellency sees the difîiculties in which the question is involved as well 
as we do, and is anxious to secure the best means of overcoming them. 
We believe he is carefully preparing a scheme, but hitherto nothing has 
been publicly said about it. Our présent duty appears to be to wait as 
patiently as possible, trusting that in course of time our patience will be 
rewarded. We cannot, however, let the matter finally rest until some 
satisfactory measure be adopted." 

It must be confessed we hâve had long to wait for a response to this. 
Ever since June, 1876, the position of the schools in Imèrina has been 
exceedingly undefined. In a famous kahàry of that year, the Prime 
Minister gave the first warning that the schools in Imerina were ultima- 
tely to be under Government authority, and not merely to be an appen- 
dage of this or that mission. At that time lists were made of ail the 
children in the various schools of Imerina ; thèse were sent up to the 
palace, and we ail waited to see what would come. The large majority 
of the people expected something, and those whose children were not 
down in the lists trembled in their shoes. But this did not last long, 
and I doubt if from that time to the présent thèse lists, containing 
thousands of names, hâve ever been touched, — they are probably stowed 
away with many other valuable documents in some quiet corner of the 
palace, never perhaps to see any other light than that of the fire that 
will one day consume them. And yet who that was in the country then 
but remembers the fuss and bustle accompanying their préparation } 
But we should err in saying that no good came from ail this. Some 
short time previously the ten evangelists from the L.M.S. Collège, and 
the ten trained teachers from their Normal School, had been sent out by 
the Queen, in the name of the palace church, to ten principal towns of 
Imerina. This naturally caused a considérable increase in the number 
of children at school ; and the fact of their names being written down 
and sent up to the Queen, as described above, tended to make them 
much more regular in their attendance than formerly. 

The number of nominal scholars in our schools in Imerina at that 
time may be put down at 35,000 ; the number in regular attendance 
being much less, probably not more than 18,000. A large proportion 
of thèse leamed to read, a smaller proportion to write and cipher in 
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the simple rules, and a much smaller number still obtained some 
acquaintance with the higher branches of arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography ; and yet again a very limited number advanced from the 
country to the high schools or collège in town, some of them becoming 
teachers and evangelists. 

It was understood that a scholar having once joined a school, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, could not under any circumstances leave 
it for another. This led to some very unseemly disturbances ; the 
Roman Catholics chose to consider the carrying out of this law as 
persécution, and made very much of it. To my mind almost every 
élément of persécution was wanting ; the case stood thus : The parents 
were allowed to choose to what school they would send their children, 
but learn they must ; this was the law, however lax the carrying out 
of it was. Now what had been the policy of the Roman Catholic priests 
up to 1876 ? In the district under the writer's care, not once only, but 
many times, and in différent places, the Roman Catholics gave out that 
if the people would only worship with them, they would not trouble 
them about sending their children to school, — that they need not do 
unless they wished. At that time they had very few schools in Imerina, 
so that if the children were to be taught at ail, it must be in our schools. 
Then, when this new régulation came out, they raised the cry of persé- 
cution, simply because they could not break up schools long established. 
But if the action of the Government six years ago did nothing else, it 
effectually put a stop to this cry of the priests : **Come and worship 
with us, and you may do as you like about your children." This at 
any rate we never hear now. 

From 1876 to 1881 very few were admitted into our schools. The 
people professed to believe that, pending further action of the Govern- 
ment, they were not permitted to send their children to school. And 
on the other hand, those who were scholars could not leave without 
permission of the Government ; "once a scholar, always a scholar." 
The effect of this was that in 1881 the majority of the scholars were 
young men and young women, very many of them married and having 
children of their own. Again, a large number of thèse could not by 
any possibility climb higher up the ladder of learning ; they ought 
therefore to hâve been earning their living and rendering their proper 
share of work to their Queen and Government. In many schools this 
State of things became a positive nuisance, yet one it was impossible 
for the missionary to deal with. At length, after years of waiting, came 
the famous kahary of 1881, establishing the eight departments of 
Government ; and now we thought the day of delivery had come, 
especially as at the head of the educational department was a man, one 
of the ablest in the island, and universally respected. But no ! another 
long year we waited, until the department received the necessary 
authority from its chief to act. Then messengers were despatched into 
ail the districts of Imerina, whose business was (i) to collect the people 
together, enter the names of ail the children who were of an âge to 
attend school, and this was their admission; (2) to appoint an agent 
for each school whose business it should be to see to the attendance 
of the children, and report to the department in town ; (3) to choose 
from the scholars of the school a number of assistant teachers (shall we 
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call them monitors ?) who, as their name implies, were to help the 
head teacher as well as they could by teaching the younger chiidren. 
In connection with this a fear has arisen in the minds of many, 
that as the people bave thèse assistant teachers appointed by the 
Government, they will be less willing even than they hâve been to contri- 
bute to the support of the head teacher ; this is a matter yet to be tested. 

The people were given to understand that they might choose any 
school they liked for their chiidren, but that once admitted they could 
not remove them without the consent of the authorities. I am not 
able to obtain the number of chiidren attached to the schools of the 
différent missionary societies in Imerina, but I am not without authority 
for saying that the total number written down in the school registers 
is about 130,000, the majority of thèse being new scholars. Thèse 
are now considered Government scholars, though in nearly every case 
they are taught in the churches of the différent societies to which they 
hâve attached themselves. 

Except in a few cases (about a dozen) where the church within the 
palace has sent evangelists and trained teachers, the Government does 
nothing whatever towards the support of thèse schools, except the 
appointment of the monitors, to whom, however, they give no salary. 
Theoretically, the connection of the missionary with the schools is 
anomalous, practically there is no difficulty whatever. We are permitted 
to visit thèse schools, and to provide school books ; we are permitted 
to help towards the support of the teacher ; we are also permitted to 
examine the schools, but if we do this, we must inform — they do not 
say ask leave ^t/"— the head of the department in town. If we were 
disposed to be captions, we might find cause of complaint in ail this, 
but it is not worth while ; and unless another king arises who knows 
not Joseph, we are not likely to be annoyed ; and so for the présent 
we go on our way, doing the best we can under the permission so 
graciously given us, and thankful that we can thus influence for good 
thèse thousands of the rising génération in Central Madagascar. It 
still remains to be seen how this "school System*' will work ; I confess 
to some fears, which there is already évidence to justify, that having 
been set a-going it will be left very much to take care of itself, when 
ail will fall into confusion except for what the missionary can do, — so 
little do either the Government or people seem to know of systematic 
sustained effort in any one direction. 

(2) Religious. — It will be admitted by ail that it is a much more 
difîicult task to say Where we are from the religious point of view than 
from the educational. When we are given the number of chiidren at 
school, the number who hâve slates, the number who hâve passed in 
the différent standards, we can form a tolerably correct idea of the 
State of éducation in the district. But that which is now to be written 
of cannot be thus tabulated. It is true that we can tell how many are 
in attendance at our places of worship, and how many church members 
we hâve ; but those who best know Madagascar know that thèse 
numbers do not give an accurate estimate of the religious life of the 
people. Still, numbers must not altogether be left out of our calcula- 
tions. 

Missionaries just returned from furlough in Ëngland tell us that even 
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yet there are some good people who think that there is no further need 
for missionaries to come to this island ; but surely, after so many from 
the two societies hâve during the past few years been in England, this 
number must now be very small ; and it scarcely need be said that, 
leaving out Imerina, and to some extent the Bètsilèo province, the rest 
ofthe island, with the exception of isolated places hère and there, 
whether in the north, south, east, or west, is still to a great extent in 
heathen darkness. In an address by the Rev. W. E. Cousins at a récent 
Lôhavôlana (monthly prayer meeting) in Antanànarivo, he stated that, 
estimating the inhabitants of Madagascar at 4,000,000, he calculated the 
number of church members at 70,000. In Imerina again he estimated 
the number of inhabitants at 1,000,000, and the number of adhèrent.*? at 
200,000 ; and to speak of the Capital, the population was estimated at 
about 100,000,* and the number of people in more or less regular 
attendance at ail the varions places of worship — Protestant and Roman- 
if t — at 15,000. In a récent number of The Madagascar TimeSf it was 
stated that in the province of Imerina. when compared with some coun- 
tries in Europe, * 'there is more church-going ; the Sundays are more 
Scotch-like : there is a feeling of rest, moral order, and cleanliness, 
which pervades the city of Antananarivo on a Sunday, which every 
sensible man must admire, though it is often carried to extrêmes which 
are annoying." 

No doubt this is true, and yet at the same time it is also true that in 
Antananarivo itself, in Imerina, and to an infinitely greater extent in 
Madagascar as a whole, there is a large population as yet unreached, 
except in a very limited degree, by "the praying." I once heard a 
missionary remark, and again and again hâve I thought of its truth : 
"When you think of the progress of Christianity in Madagascar, and ail 
that it has won, you are astonished at what has been accomplished and 
at the change that has taken place ; at other times, and on the other 
hand, you are as profoundly impressed with the immensity of the work 
still to be done, and how little the people — even many of the best of 
them — seem to know of vital Christianity." 

Passing again to another part ofthe question, let us say Where we are 
from a free-church point of view. I hâve now for many months been 
attentively watching this question, hâve conversed with many, both 
missionaries and natives, on this subject, and on the whole, though well 
aware this view is not shared by ail, I am of opinion that free-church 
views are making progress, and that each year renders more difficult the 
establishment of a state church in the island. That there is a great 
deal of indirect Government influence brought to bear upon the churches 
cannot be denied ; so long as the Malagasy Government and people are 
what they are, this must be so. But it is equally true that the people are 
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♦ Very différent opinions exist as to tbe population of the Capital of Madagascar. In the 
Annual, Christmas, 1876, the number of résidents in the city is estimated at 152,000 ; this 
is reckoning 19,000 houses, with an average of eight people in each house. The foUowing 
would rather tend to show that this is too high : a few months ago th<> pastor and deacons of 
one of our city churches visited every member of the congrégation, that is, ail who were 
known to be attendants, whether church members or not. The number of houses they visited 
was 176, and the number of people who slept in thèse houses the night previous to this visit 
was 978, thus giving an averap^e of rather more than five and a half for each house ; this, on 
the same calcmation, would give a population of a little over 105,000. 
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getting so accustomed to free discussions in their Congregational Union 
meetings in town, and in their three-monthly and four-monthly chnrch 
gatherings in the country, that it would with many go very much against 
the grain to be obliged to submit to authority in church matters, be that 
authority whose it might. I write this after having carefully considered 
ail that may be said to the contrary, and much truly may be said. Over 
and over again hâve the missionaries been asked to secure the attendance 
of some great man from town at church meetings in the country, the 
object being to put pressure upon the people to attend the Sunday ser- 
vices ; but this is now, we believe, much less frequently done than 
formerly. Very often hâve we found that the real control of the churches 
in the country districts rests upon the dictum of two or three big men, 
without whom the people dare not act ; this is still very much the case 
in some places, though we believe that this evil also is not as prominent 
as it was.* A word also in référence to the **ten men" so often spoken 
of in récent publications on this subject, we mean the ten evangelists 
sent out by the Queen in the name of the palace church. The original 
ten hâve been recalled, now more than three years ago, and placed in 
important Government posts ; some of those who replaced them hâve 
also been recalled, and others hâve taken their places. It is stated by 
some that thèse men act as though they were agents of the Queen, and 
control church matters at their will. Is this so ? It may at once be 
admitted that if it were the case, it would not be surprising, for the 
temptation so to act is great. In school matters, no doubt, they often 
do exert the authority of, and act as though they were, Queen*s 
messengers ; this they are expected to do, and hence it is very difiScult 
to disconnect **the church and the school." But my impression is that, 
on the whole, and speaking of the former as well as of the présent 
"ten men," there has been, and is, much less of this assumption of 
authority in the church than might hâve been expected ; and that thèse 
men hâve had, and still hâve, a very wide influence for good, and that 
most of them would be strongly opposed to any union of church and 
State —I use the expression as it is understood in England. 

Another point will be now alluded to. Every year from 1874 to the 
présent time a number of well educated and trained evangelists hâve left 
the L.M.S. Collège and been stationed in différent parts of the island, 
though principally in Imerina ; many of thèse hâve been sent out and 
supported by the Queen in the name of the palace church. Nearly 
twenty hâve, however, been taken away from this useful work and 
placed in important positions under Government in the Capital, or sent 
as governors to distant places. Now there are two ways in which this 
may be looked at : (i) that which at once occurs to us : is the work of 
an evangelist so little thought of by the powers that be, that they do 

* Only a few weeks ago the writer of this paper was one Sunday moming at a church five 
hours west of the Capital, When the service was over, he was surprised that the people did not 
disperse, so he asked the teacher if there was any business to detain them. He was answered 
hy another question : "Where are the antlly (policemen) ?" This question, of course, was not 
directed to the writer, who, however, took upon himself to answer it by saying that the antily 
had nothing to do with it, and dispersed the people. At a récent assembly 01 représentatives 
from différent churches very near the Capital, a resolution was passed to the efitect that the 
antily should not be allowea to do any Government business on Sunday, at any rate in the 
churches, 
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not hesitate to take a man away from this work when they require his 
services ? and will not this lead the people to believe that the Queen 
thinks more of her kingdom than of the kingdom of God ? But we 
believe that though this may hâve weight, it has far less than the second. 
(2) We hâve seen in ail the récent changes in the Government that 
those who were known to be good Christian men hâve corne to the 
front, hâve been honoured by the Queen and Prime Minister, and given 
important appointments. This does not look as though "the praying" 
was despised by the Queen ;* on the contrary, it is one of the things 
calculated to give not only stability to the Government, but also to 
extend the power of **the praying ;" for it may almost be safely asserted 
that, given two men, candidates for any post, and who are equal in ail 
other respects, the one who is known to be the best Christian will be 
chosen. I am therefore of opinion that the tutors of the L.M.S. 
Collège may be thankful that they hâve trained so many Christian men, 
and hâve given them an éducation that has fitted them for important 
Government appointments, — an éducation in fact which qualifies them 
to be ministers of the crown. At the same time it is certainly to be 
desired that in the future there may be much less of this removing 
evangelists and teachers from their posts in order to put them into 
Government offices than there has been. 

And again it may be asked, what are the native churches — the 
Christians of Antananarivo — doing to spread the gospel in their land ? 
I think it must be answered that they are doing very little. One or two 
of the large city churches do subscribe fairly well, and support evange- 
lists in the districts with which they are connected ; but the majority, 
I believe, do hardly anything ; and with many of the Malagasy it seems 
to be a matter of principle to do nothing that shall lessen the amount 
of money spent by the missionary societies. The Congregational Union 
of the churches in Imerina raises about a hundred pounds a year for the 
purpose of sending evangelists and teachers to distant places ; at présent 
there are perhaps eight of thèse at work. But, I write it with sorrow, 
there can be but one opinion, I fear, that the love of money is increasing 
amongst the Malagasy. In very many ways do we see this manifested. 

I wish before concluding to dwell upon one phase of "the praying" 
question which has much impressed me during the récent "French 
diflSculty.'* The Malagasy made it essentially a matter of prayer ; on 
ail occasions you met with it whether in town or country. At one 
meeting I attended a young man prayed for half an hour, and the whole 
burden of his prayer was : "Oh Lord ! save us in this time of trouble." 
After the departure of the embassy, again and again hâve I been told 
that the message sent up to the Capital by members of it was : *Tray 
for us." This is ail very well, and at first sight is to be highly com- 
mended ; but is there not another side to it ? I cannot but fear that 
there is. Hardly in any instance did I hearthe expression of submission 
to God*s will, or any confession that in their dealings with the other 
tribes in days past many very wrong things had been done by the Hova. 

♦ The worst feature of this is the fact that of ail those evangelists who hâve been "taken" 
by the Queen, so far as the writer is aware, not one is given rémunération for his services ; 
while, under his préviens engagement, he was receiving a moderato salary sufficient for the 
support of himseu and family. 
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The burden of their prayers was : Give us what we want, what we think 
best, rather than, as it should hâve been, what is most in accordance 
with Thy will. And I am rather doubtful what might hâve been the 
conséquences if the French difficulty had taken another tu m from what 
it apparently has done, or of what may be the resuit if the embassy 
to Europe should prove to be less successful than the people hope. 

Finally, to revert for a moment to what has already been alluded to. 
Where are we when we think of the future of Madagascar ? and what 
prospect is there of the spread of the gospel to the utmost limits of the 
island ? With God truly ail things are possible, and doubtless He knows 
the time when, and the means by which, this will be accomplished. 
But to myself the problem as to how Madagascar, in ail its great length 
from north to south, is to be reached by the gospel is still unsolved. 
Many things tend to make this work exceedingly diiîicult ; some may 
be just mentioned : the unhealthiness of the climate in so many parts, 
whether for Europeans or natives of the high lands of Imerina; the 
unwillingness of nearly ail of those who can be described as in the first 
rank of Christian men at the Capital to go out as native missionaries ; 
the inveterate hatred that so many of the tribes hâve of the Hova, and 
for everything that émanâtes from them, as they think the praying does 
(and, it must be added, that the scandalous way in which too many of 
the Hova in distant places act does not tend in any way to lessen this 
hatred) ; the scattered nature of the population ; and the internai feuds 
which continually divide them ; — ail thèse things, and others which 
might be enumerated, seem to render this work almost hopeless. I 
am exceedingly glad to see by the last Report of the L.M.S. that the 
directors hâve this subject in view, and hâve even taken steps to extend 
the borders of their society's work in this land. 

Of late years our knowledge of Madagascar, the customs of its people, 
the nature of its climate, as well as the animais and plants which are 
found hère, has been wonderfully enlarged ; witness the pamphlets, 
books, etc., published concerning thèse things ; witness also the former 
and présent numbers of this magazine. I cannot think that ail this 
increased information should tend to the advancement of science only, 
great as is that object ; but may we not believe that God is thus increas- 
ing our knowledge of the island — its external beauties, its productiveness, 
its richness in most of those things which tend to make a nation great, 
and that He is showing us that it is true hère as everywhere, that "only 
man is vile." I repeat, may we not believe that He is doing this with 
a view of leading us to strive more for the fulfilment in Madagascar of 
the Psalmist's words : 

**That Thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy salvation among ail nations." 

I fear that most of us, whether missionaries or native Christians, are 
too deeply rooted in our présent posts, perhaps also hâve too little faith, 
to be His messengers to carry the "promise to ail that are afar off" in 
this land. But we may at any rate pray that others may be sent, with 
more zeal and and with more faith than ourselves, and that to them it 
may be given to gather "the outcasts of Israël,*^ that the Lord shall 
arise among them, and His glory be seen by them. 

Henry E. Ci^ai^k;. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 

TAMATAVE. 

TAMATAVE, or Tôamàsina, the town at which the following observations 
hâve been taken, is situated on the eastern coast of Madagascar, in 
ii'io'south latitude and 49' 27' east longitude. Itisbuiit at the extremity of a 
small cape having an easterly direction, so that ail winds blowing from NNE. 
to SSW. may be said to be sea breezes, and reach the thermometers laden with 
an amount of humidity that would not be noticed further inland. 

The instruments used for the observations are ail by Cassella, and are 
mounted according to the instructions of the Meteorological Society of 
London. The maximum and minimum thermometers, with the hygrometer, 
are mounted four feet above the grass in a Stevenson's stand, to which the 
wind from every quarter has free access. Hence the readings are in ail cases 
considerably below what they would be in the ordinary shade of a verandah 
or house. The direct beat of the sun is measured by an insulated thermometer 
placed on a stand four feet from the ground. This thermometer beinginserted 
m an outer shield, and in a nearly complète vacuum, the maximum direct 
beat of the sun can be registered unaffected by humidity and wind. It is, 
however, incorrect to imagine that it registers the maximum beat of thesun's 
rays at any given time, but rather the accumulative beat during the hottest 
part of the day ; for the outer case of clear glass is a conductor for the 
hright beat of the sun' s rays, but a non-conductor of the dull beat thus 
confined in the bail, in the centre of which is the blackened bulb of the 
thermometer. The mouth of the rain gauge, which is placed perfectly perpen- 
dicular in an open space, is one foot from the ground, The amount of cloud, 
from clear sky (o) to complète overcast (10), is estimated at each time of 
observation. The wind also (from o to 12) is estimated in the same way. The 
barometer used is an aneroid. 

In some respects the weather of the twelve months ending September 30th 
has been exceptional. During the summer, from October, 1881. to February, 
1882, the northerly wind was but seldom felt in Tamatave, variable winds, 
frequently with a south-westerly direction, taking the place of the usual north- 
east wind. The winter months are generally spoken of as the wet season on 
the coast, and the summer the dry season ; but this year their character has 
been partly reversed. In June, 1882, only 8*52 inches of rain fell, against 15*5 
in June, 1881 ; there was a fall of 2*19 inches in May, 1882, while in May, 1881, 
there fell 976 inches. The total amount of rainfall for the year has been 
94-04 inches, and the greatest fall in any 24 hours took place on June 29th, - 
5*00 inches fell. The number of days on which rain has fallen, and the total 
amount for each month, are distributed through the year as follows : — 

Days. Inches. 
8-52 
13*45 



In October 1881 
November 



Days. Inches. 



Days. Inches. 



>> 



»> 



December 



I» 



»> 



„ January, 1882 



17 
13 


4*i8 
5-20 


February 
March 


18 
22 


II 62 
6-46 


17 
19 


13-02 


April 
May 


16 


11-35 
2 19 



June 

Juiy 

August 
September 



19 

28 

20 
14 



7-41 
521 



The gênerai direction of the wind has been southerly. During 346 days it 
has blown between east round by south to west ; and during the remaining 59 
days it has had a direction between east round by north to west. There has 
been no hurricane on the coast this year, though considérable fear was felt 




3rd it again becamç steady at a little above 30°. This was the greateçt 
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atmospheric disturbance we hâve had during the year. The wind at the 
time was strong from the S. and SE. to E. 

The greatest amount of beat registered by the insulated solar radiation 
thermometer was on December 22nd, when it stood at 163°. The highest 
température in the shade in a good circulation of air has been 93°, which it 
attained on December 24th, January i5th and 25th. The lowest température 
during the night has been 58^ on June 28th and July gth and loth. 

The following tables give the average daily register of the varions instru- 
ments for each month at the times of observation. 



At 9 o'clock a.m. 




Barome- 
ter. 


Thermometer. 


Amt. 

of 
cloud. 


Force 

of 
wind. 


Rainfall 

in 
inches. 


Date. 


Dry 
bulb. 


Wet 
bulb. 


October .... 
November . . 
December . . 
Tanuary .... 
February . . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 


30- 288 
30^ 158 
30- 2 
30- 114 
30^ 05 
30- 09 
30- 186 
30- 23 
30^ 376 
30- 23 
30- 40 
30^ 35 


76 

79- 5 
82- 6 
84' 08 
82^ 2 
80- 
78- 4 
78 

71- 8 
69' 9 
71- 5 
74 


68- 3 
73- 5 
77- 7 
76- 7 
76^ 8 
75 

74^ 3 
76 

68- 9 
67- 8 . 
67^ 8 
69 


3^ 1 
4. 4 

3- ô 

4^ 3 

ô 

4 

4 

4 

5' 4 

4^ 7 

4 

3 


2- 3 

3- 2 
2- 1 
2- 6 
3^ ô 
4 

3 

2- 8 

3- 5 
2' 4 
3 

7 


•139 

•173 

•204 

•434 

•415 

•208 

•378 

•07 

•284 

•448 

•240 

•18 



At 3 o*clock p.m. 



Date. 



Barome- 
ter. 



Thermometer. 



Dry 
bulb. 



Wet 
bulb. 



Amt. 

of 

cloud. 



Force 

of 
wind. 



Maxi- 
mum in 
shade. 



October . 
November 
December 
Tanuary. . 
February . 
March. . . 
April .... 
May .... 
June .... 
July . . . . 
August . . 
September 



30- 259 
30- 095 
'60' 06 
30- 041 
30. 01 
;:0- 03 



30' 
30- 
30- 
30- 
30« 
30- 



091 

18 

33 

386 

365 

30 



79- 

80* 

82- 

84 • 

83 

81 

80 

79 

74 • 

72- 

74' 

75 



3 

O 

4 
2 



3 
8 
3 



70- 

72- 

74- 

78- 

77- 

76 

76 

72 

'0' 

70- 

69- 

70 



9 
8 
9 
2 
5 



3 

7 
1 



2- 

3- 

3- 

4^ 

4 

5 

4 

3- 

5- 

3- 

3- 

3 



4 
3 
2 
3 



3 
2 
8 
9 



Mini- 
mum in 
shade. 



Maxi- 
mum in 
Sun. 




♦ Thèse averages are to Sept. 28th. 



G. A. Shaw. 



igo THE ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL. 



ONCE MORE ON THE MALAGASY "PASSIVES." 

IN the Annual for 1878 I wrote an article on the inflection of the 
verb in Malagasy, in which I expressed some doubt with regard to 
the propriety of calling some forms actives and others passives, as it 
seemed to dépend chiefly on the context how far the forms generally 
known as passives in the Malagasy language really should be regarded 
as such. This view the Rev. G. Cousins has strongly combatted in an 
article (**The Malagasy 'Passives' **) in this magazine for 1881, — a paper 
with regard to which I am now going to ofFer some few remarks, partly 
as a further explanation and corroboration of my views on this point of 
Malagasy grammar, and partly as a review of his criticism of my opinion. 

Next after thanking Mr. Cousins for his valuable contribution to the 
felucidation of the poiut in question, I cannot but also tender him my 
spécial thanks for the kind and courteous manner in which he has 
written ; for although nothing, one would think, should be more easy 
than to Write sine ira et studio on philological questions, the scientific 
world has nevertheless frequently enough had the sad disappointment of 
witnessing even such a controversy being carried on in an angry and 
acrimonious temper. 

It is certainly an advantage that disputed questions are subjected to a 
fair discussion from both sides ; but it is, in the présent instance, a 
great drawback that a whole year must pass before the audiatur et altéra 
pars can take place. Both for this reason, and because a little magazine 
like this cannot be expected to afford space for a lengthy and protracted 
discussion on a single question like the présent one, I shall reply as 
briefly as possible, and at the same time assure the editor and the 
reader that the présent remarks are likely to be the concluding ones on 
my part. When both sides hâve been fairly heard, the readers may 
safely be left to judge for themselves. 

When I wrote on the inflection of the Malagasy verb, my intention 
was to try to give a summary view of the whole, leaving single points to 
be treated of more fully afterwards, if necessary, as I neither could find - 
time to go into ail détails at once, nor could expect that the Annual 
could find space for it ail, even if I had time to write it. 1 was therefore 
not in the least surprised to find that some of my statements, and 
especially those on this point, were demurred to ; and I am only glad to 
hâve got this new opportunity of explaining my views more fully. 

In addition to what I hâve already said in my former article (quoted at 
length by Mr. Cousins), I shall only make the following brief remarks, 
enumerating the chief reasons which still make me hesitate to call 
the forms in question passives : — 

(i) As Mr. Cousins himself partly admits, it is not only difiicult, but 
often next to impossible, to translate the forms in question into passives 
in any European language. Now I would not call this alone a conclusive 
argument against calling them passives, but only say that we need strong 
reasons for calling true passives what we must in innumerable cases 
translate as actives. Forms that may or may not be translated as passives 
(as the Hebrew Niphal for instance) are not generally called passives 
' by scholars. 
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(2) I think, however, I shall be able to prove that itis not only 
exceedingly awkward to translate this "passive'' into a passive in English, 
but that it bas in many instances no passive sensé in the Malagasy 
language itself, even *'to a native mind." -But how can this be settled ? 
You may say : We are Europeans, and cannot feel and think in the way 
of a native to such an extent as to enable us with certainty to say : This 
is the native way of thinking. 

My opinion as to how we are to settle this point is the following : If 
we put before the natives a sentence, the active character of which is 
indisputably clear even to them from the context, and yet they still 
persist in translating it into thèse "passive forms," then I shall consider 
it proved that thèse forms hâve not the alleged passive sensé in the 
sentences referred to ; and if so, it must be admitted that they hâve not 
always the passive sensé ; or, in other words, they may hâve it or may 
not,— they are vague and indefinite as to their passivity, which is just 
what I hâve said of them in my former article. 

I do not know how far Mr. Cousins is prepared to accept this methodus 
ptohandi ; but I think I am fully justified in saying that, if this be not 
accepted, I do not see that the active or passive sensé of a Malagasy 
verb can be proved at ail ; and if so, it is not worth while discussing the 
matter. It is évident that I can for this purpose only make use of sentences 
translated into Malagasy from another language in which their active 
sensé is indisputable, — moreover, sentences taken out of a context in 
which their active sensé must appear clearly enough even "to a native 
mind." 

I will choose my testing sentences from the recently revised portion of 
the Malagasy Bible, as the presumptively more correct spécimen of 
Malagasy, on which both natives and Europeans (and amongst them 
also Mr. Cousins himself) hâve been working, hoping then entirely 
to avoid being suspected of having brought in my views by way of a 
careless translation of the passages I adduce. 

In iThess. iii. 16, the Apostle says : "Admonish him." The Greek 
is nutheteite ; Lat. corripite (Vulg. ; more correct, Beza : admonete) ; English 
admonish, ail active imperatives, — and still the revisers and their native 
assistants hâve not hesitated to translate it with the "passive" imperative 
anaroy which, according to Mr. Cousins' views, must "to a native mind" 
mean : "Be admonished" (i.e. the man), as the passive sensé of this 
form is to him "clear beyond doubt" (p. 66, seqq. in the said article). 
It seems, however, that the Revision Committee and their natives hâve 
practically been in the same "error" as the présent writer, viz., that they 
hâve not been able to detect a "single trace of passivity" in this 
imperative. It is quite évident from the context that the apostle speaks 
of what the Thessalonians are to do to such a man (i.e. their duty toward 
him). The beginning of V. 13 ("But ye, brethren," — ^'Fa hianareo, ry 
rahalahy) is quite sufficient to prove this both to English and Malagasy 
readers. If Paul meant to tell us what treatment the man should be 
subjected to, he could easily enough hâve said so in Greek by using the 
imperative 3rd. pers. {nutheteisto). 

But the revisers and their native helpers hâve done worse things still. 
In Mark ii. 9, Jésus says to the sick man He has healed : "Arise, take up 
thy bed and walk." This is translated : '^Mitsangàna, hetao (pass. imper.) 
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ny fandrïanaOy ka mandehana^*. Hère we hâve got a "passive" imperative 
between two active ones ! According to Mr. Cousins' view this must 
**to a native mind" mean : **Arise, let thy bed be brought (by somebody), 
and walk." The fact is, however, I venture to think, that neither 
Europeans nor natives hâve detected any more passivity in the * 'passive" 
imperative beiao than in the two active ones mitsangàna and mandehana, 
between which they hâve placed it. 

If possible, still more curions, on Mr. Cousins' supposition as to the 
the meaning of this imperative, is the use of it in i Thess. v. 14 : '^Anaro 
ny mikoroniana, omeo toky ny malemy saina, ampaherezo ny reraka^ mandefera 
amy ny olona rehetray Hère we hâve three "passive" imperatives 
followed by one active one. I do not think any reader can doubt that the 
agents in ail of them alike are the Thessalonian Christians, to whom 
the Epistle was written ; and still, according to Mr. Cousins* theory 
about the passive imperative, the agent should be thought of as quite 
indefinite in three of them and definite in the fourth ; in other words, 
the sensé should then **to a native mind" be : Let the disorderly be 
admonished (by somebody), etc., and be you longsufFering to ail. As 
the whole begins : "We admonish ^<?«, brethren," etc. (v. 14), it is so 
évident who are the agents for ail the imperatives, that the intelligent 
natives who hâve passed their criticism on the revised text could not 
hâve failed to notice the incongruity in using the ''passive imperatives" 
hère, if they had the passive sensé attributed to them by Mr. Cousins. 

1 could add any number of similar instances of the use of thèse 
imperatives in as active a sensé as my thought is capable of compre- 
hending ; but it seems to me quite unnecessary, as it would perhaps be 
more difficult in any Malagasy book to find pages without such examples 
than with them. The few I hâve pointed out are in my opinion quite 
sufficient to prove that, in some instances at least, the alleged "passive" 
sensé of thèse forms is imperceptible even to a native ear and mind ; and 
that is ail that is wanted to substantiate my assertions. 

It seems to be granted on both sides ^and especially by Mr. Cousins) 
that the passive imperatives in which the agent is virtually included 
(as it is in ail imperatives), and those passives which hâve their 
agent added (as a suffix or a noun), must stand or fall together as 
regards their passivity ; so that entinao is to be regarded as much (or 
as iittle) active as ento or entonao), Therefore I think I am quite justified 
in saying that, if the "passive" imperatives are proved to be at least 
as much active as passive, the same would apply to the whole class 
of thèse forms. But if that is the case, I think I am equally right in 
suggesting another name for the whole class,— a name that does not 
contrast thèse forms with the "actives." Whether the one suggested 
C'adjunctive") is the most correct and convenient is of course another 
question, which I do not intend to enter into hère. What concerns 
me now is only this, that the passivity of the Malagasy verb is so indefi- 
nite that you hardly can build a classification on it. 

I suppose Mr. Cousins may reply to ail that I hâve adduced above : 
This is only what I hâve admitted, viz. that ''the Malagasy use passive 
forms with great freedom." Exactly so. But when this "freedom" 
amounts to using them in a sensé which even the natives cannot 
distinguish frorn that of an active form, they lose their right to the 
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title of **true passives." You may perhaps say: '*This man is a trae 
Christian, although he permits himself some licence in his actions." 
But if this **license" amounts to really unchristian actions, you will 
certainly be obliged to confess that his Christianity itself is of **a 
very doubtful character/' — just what I hâve said of the passivity of 
thèse * 'passive" forms. 

(3) It is not only with regard to its more active sensé, but also in 
its construction, or rather with référence to the position the speaker 
takes to the person or thing spoken to, that the * 'passive imperative" 
in Malagasy difîers from what is so called in languages whose passive 
imperatives are indisputably passive, as, for instance, those in Latin. 
The différences are the following : — 

{a) If you consider the Malagasy passive imperatives as 2nd person, the 
différence will be that, whilst you in Latin address the person or thing 
to be acted on without in the least regarding the agent, the Malagasy 
"passive" imperative decidedly addresses itself to the agent.* In Latin I 
can say : Monere^ be admonished, even if there is no admonisher présent ; 
but I could certainly not say : Anaro ("passive" imperative oi mananatra^ 
to admonish), without addressing myself to somebody who should admon- 
ish the person in question. 

{li) If you consider them as 3rd person (as I suppose Mr. Cousins actually 
does when he translates : Ento ny ranoy be brought the water), you get 
partially rid of this *'dis-analogy" (sit venia verbo !) with the imperative 
passive in Latin, but only at the expense of introducing a greater dis- 
analogy still in the Malagasy itself; for we should then come to the 
conclusion that the Malagasy, which has only an imperative znd person 
in the active, has only an imperative 3rd person in the passive. This 
would be strange indeed. I, at any rate, do not know any language in 
which such an anomaly occurs. 

(4) What first drew my attention to this question was the peculiar 
sensé in which you must take the suffixes added to thèse "passive" 
forms, if you consider them passives. You must then consider the 
suffixes ablatives. If you, on the other hand, treat them as actives, you 
make the suffixes represent the nominative case. What then is best in 
keeping with the gênerai analogy of language ? Suffixes are abbreviated 
pronouns. Every scholar knows that those in Indo-European languages 
represent the nominative, and coalesce more or less with the verbs. So 
is the Greek eimi (I ?iVû)=ies-mi {jni-^-me^ or a form of the personal pron. 
ist pers.), i.e. the suffix mi added to the verbal root es. In the Shemitic 
languages, where the suffixes hâve a much wider use, they may represent 
the nominative (in verba finita [ketal-them-=.katal-athern\ and infinitives), 
the accusatives (occasionally also the datives) in transitive verbs, and 
the genitive (possessive) in nouns. But there is no trace of their ever 
representing an ablative, including the notion of the préposition you 
must understand in order to make sensé. This is, however, precisely 
what you, againsi ail analogy, must make the suffixes mean in Malagasy 
and cognate languages, if you consider the form to which you join them 
as passives. If , on the other hand, you consider them to be actives, the 
suffixes will represent the nominative, which would be quite in analogy 
with other languages, as pointed out above. 

-III - -i — — - — • 

This is, of course, only a simple conséquence of its active character. 
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My idea as to the mcaning of suffixes, generally speaking, is that they 
in ail languages originally hâve been added as possessive formatives to 
predicative roots or forms. From this use of them ail other uses can be 
derived and explained, with the exception of the ablative, which I there- 
fore (for this reason amongst others) conclude must be an imaginary and 
artificial création,— according to the old Arabie proverb, that **the true 
is explicable (or clear), but the false intricate* (or obscure)." When I 
bave an expression such as : my killing^ the my is, of course, properly a 
possessive, but it may easily be turned into, or made the starting point 
for, both a nominative (my killing another), or an accusative (my being 
killed, killing me), which would respectively correspond to the active and 
passive sensés in which the root itself could be taken. 

This is, however, merely a suggestion as to how the indefiniteness of 
thèse forms with suffixes with regard to their passivity might be accounted 
for. If time allows, I may perhaps some day try to work out this 
thought and give it a more definite form. In this suggestion it appears 
almost as vague as the passivity of an adjunctive Malagasy verb, and as 
indefinite as the German philosopheras définition of a fish : "An idea 
thrown into the sea." 

Mr. Cousins says that he does not see why we should not call thèse 
forms passives when they are passives in sensé, in form, and in construc- 
tion. If native criticism, such as we hâve had access to in the Bible 
revision, is worth anything at ail, I think I hâve proved that the sensé 
in many cases even **to a native mind" is so much an active one that it 
becomes impossible to point out wherein its supposed passivity really 
consists. But if so, the only really reliable proof of the passivity of 
thèse forms is gone. The other two arguments are comparatively of 
sinall importance. As to the passive forms, no one familiar with the 
Greek and Latin will lay much stress on them, remembering the depo- 
nentia in Latin, and the very numerous passive forms with active sensé 
in Greek (especially in the New Test.). As to the passive construction, 
which is the only argument that remains, it is, of course, not sufficient 
proof to adduce a définition from an English or a Latin grammar, whose 
rules are made without any regard to the whole group of languages to 
which the Malagasy belongs. The Linnœan System of botany did very 
well for ail the plants formerly known and described, but is quite inadé- 
quate to the arrangement of ail the plants known in our time. Still, I 
should not object to the conclusion drawn from some of the définitions 
advanced, if I could admit the premises on which they are made to rest. 
I can, with Mr. Cousins, admit that **a verb is in the passive voice when 
the subject of the verb stands for the real object of the action ;" but 
when I say : Anaro ity olona ùy, and translate it : Admonish this man, I 
evidently consider **this man" as the object, and then, of course, this 
définition cannot be advanced as an argument against me without 
begging the question, as the very point of dispute is whether ^^ity olona 
ity* should be regarded as subject or as object in a sentence like this. 

But on this point I see an objection that will be raised immediately. 
My opponent will say : If you put a personal pronoun in the place of 
**//y olona ity,* you will see it stands as subject, because it would require 
to be put in the accusative case if it were the object, as is seen in the 

* - - -- - ,1 - - - ■ -iT — r-Ti ■-! Ti ■ I ■! ■ ^ « ■ ■ ^1 ■ ■■ ■ tm^mmm 

* Meidanif Prov_, Arab, /• 369. 
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corresponding active imperative (Mananara azy, but Atiaro izy). Thé 
very fact that you must say : Anaro izy (not azy)y but : Mananara azy^ 
must prove that, in the first instance, the person acted on is the 
grammatical subject of the sentence, consequently the construction is 
a passive one. I admit that this is an argument in favour of considering 
thê forms in question passive ; , but when considering the strong tendency 
of the Malagasy to use the nominative where other languages would 
require a casus obliquus (even prépositions can govern nominatives in 
Malagasy), I cannot think it strong enough to outweigh the arguments 
on the other side. 

But it is time to bring this article to a close. The resuit at which 
I hâve arrived is substantially the same as in my first article on this 
subject, viz. that when thèse forms hâve the agent added or understood 
(as in the imperatives), their meaning, as to **active and passive sensé" 
is very vague and indefinite, and that it consequently dépends very 
much either on the context, or the peculiarity of the phrase in question,* 
as to how far you should treat them as actives or as passives. 

I do not, however, mean to say that it is quite arbitrary what forms 
we should use, — thèse, or those generally called actives, There may be 
cases where there is scarcely any différence between them, but in most 
cases the natives would prefer the one to the other. This, however, 
often dépends on reasons which hâve scarcely anything to do with the 
différence between actives and passives (the more or less definite 
character of the noun in question is one of the most prominent of thèse 
reasons), — reasons which it is not my business to try to point out in 
this article-! In many cases they seem to be simply guided by their 
feeling, and it seems quite hopeless to find out any reason at ail, at least 
not any sufficiently definite to be brought under one universal rule. If 
the natives you ask about it hâve had the benefit of being taught in a 
grammar school that thèse forms are passives and the others actives, 
they are of course sure to give us the explanation we hâve given them ; 
but it is évident to ail of us what this refero relata information is worth. 
The only way in which we can get trustworthy information from them 
is to listen to how they themselves express active and passive thoughts 
in speaking or writing ; and this is also what I hâve tried to do above 
in my quotation from the revised Bible, on which they hâve passed their 
criticism. 

The same vagueness as to the passivity of the forms I hâve treat- 
ed of seems to prevail throughout the whole family of languages to which 
the Malagasy belongs. Prof F. Mûller, who seems to hâve studied 
thèse languages in a more scientific way than any person I know of, 
says : **What has been called passive in thèse languages is, properly 



♦ This is what I meant in a statement in my former article, where I, by a lapsus calami, 
had written "the context." 

t I even admit that the "active forms," generally speaking, hâve a more "decidedly 
active" sensé than thèse "passive" ones, although even many of the "actives" also approacn 
very closely to the passives in sensé (only that no agent is referred to), especially some of 
those in mi (e.g. mtsasa ny lamba^ the clothes are washing, i.e. being washed), and nearly 
ail in miha (e.g. mihaUara^ becomes gradually good). At any rate, the last two "active 
forms" hâve considerably more passive force than tne "passive forms" I hâve been treatine 
of above. I am therefore imable to see why we should call the more active of the two "passive, 
ànd vice versa. Ail seems to me to tend towards proving that the boundaiy Une between 
actives and passives in Malagasy is rather fluctuating. 
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speaking, no passive."]: Still I do not think he can be said to hâve 
adhered strictly to this assertion in his own treatment of them. Probably 
he has felt the same difficulty as I have,--the vagueness of their 
supposed passivity not having allowed him with good conscience to 
•*include them among properly enfranchised passives," as Mr. Cousins 
feels at liberty to do. 

L. Dahle. 



FOLK-LORE. 

THE local governor of a distant province was accused of abusing his 
authority and using the Queen*s name for the purpose of extorting 
money frora the people under his jurisdiction. It appeared to his friends 
that matters would probably go hard with him unless he mended his manners 
mightily ; one of them therefore told him the following native fable, in hopes 
that the moral would be laid to heart. 

A poor old woman living on the banks of a river had only one son. One day 
the young fellow brought home from market a crocodile* s tooth to be used as 
a charm, for which he had been obliged to pay 2d. On telling his mother 
the price, she was at first very angry and rated him soundly, but presently, 
stnick by a bright idea, exclaimed : **Crumb of my life, if crocodiles' teeth can 
be sold for 2d. each, what lots of money we might make. Don't you know that 
the river is fuU of the brutes, and they often lie on the banks fast asleep, with 
their mouths wide open ? Say not a word to any one, and we will soon be 
rich." The next day off the old woman started, accompanied by her son, to 
get crocodiles* teeth. When they reached the bank of the river, there, sure 
enough, was a big crocodile, with enormous teeth, lying fast asleep in the sun, 
with his mouth wide open. **Hush !*' said the old woman, * 'don't make a noise, 
and I will soon hâve some of his teeth." So the boy kept quiet, wondering what 
his mother was going to do. Meanwhile the old woman crept softly on, 
scarce daring to breathe for fear of waking the monster ; and presently, 
creeping close up, she suddenly grasped one of his biggest fangs. Snap went 
the jaws of the crocodile, and the old woman was trapped. Hearing a 
scream, the boyjumped up and saw the crocodile toddling off to the water, 
dragging his poor old mother along with him. **0h ! mother! mother ! mo- 
ther !** cried the boy. **Hush ! hold your noise, you fool," cried the old woman, 
**you will hâve somebody hear and find out what we are doing, then they will 
get the teeth instead of us.** **0h, let them come,*' cried the boy ; **you will be 
killed and eaten, mother.*' *'Be quiet,*' cried the plucky old woman, **he must 
open his jaws when he gets into the water, and I will hâve this one tooth then 
anyhow." **0h î mother ! mother ! let me call the neighbours,** said the boy. 
But the poor old woman was just being dragged into the water then, and went 
clean under with a bubble, bubble, bubble ; while the boy stood wTinging his 
hands and crying. Presently the old woman* s head appeared for a moment 
above water in the very middle of the river, and he heard her gasp out : ** You 
had better call somebody now;** and down she went again. **0h ! I daresay,*' 
said the boy, *'and who can get you out now ?** 

H. W. Grainge. 



* Maîayische S^achetti p. 351. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE MALAGASY CONSONANTS, 
AND SOME OF THEIR CHANGES. 

IN a well-known Malagasy Grammar we read the following passage 
on the consonants : "As n will only combine with d {dr, dz\ 
g, ky and / (/r, ts\ and m only with b and /, no combination of conso- 
nants are allowed by the genius of the Malagasy language except the 
following : — 

(i) dr^ dz (i.e. /) 

(2) tr, ts. 

(3) mbf m^. 

(4) ndy ndr, ndz (i.e. nj\ ng, nk, ni, nir, nts, 

This restriction nécessitâtes varions euphonie changes : — 
f is replaced by p, 
h „ „ ,, k or g, 

r is strengthened by d^ and becomes dr. 

z „ „ „ d, „ „ dz (i.e. j):' 

This looks very complicated, and although not a very difficult lesson 
to be learned by heart, yet one would like to hâve some rule added to 
this paragraph, as the changes and combinations of consonants treated 
of are rather too many to be remembered without any such help. 

The whole would undoubtedly be simplified if we could classify the con- 
sonants, and then lay down raies for the combination of them according 
to their classes, — combinations the possibility of which would dépend 
upon the affinity of the consonants combined. I hâve tried to get a 
classification, and hâve noted down some raies for the changes of the 
Malagasy consonants ; and I shall, in a few words, express my views on 
the subject. 

I think we may divide the Malagasy consonants into the following 
three classes : — 

Labials : b, f, m, ^, v. 
Dentals: d, /, «, r, s, t, z. 
Gutturals \ g, h, k, n (gutt.). 

To the labials I do not think any objection will be made. Ail thèse 
five consonants are distinct labials, although other classes may be found 
for some of them. The letters hère put into one class and called dentals 
are commonly divided into several classes ; and the /, for instance, will 
perhaps hardly be recognised as a dental. In some grammars, however, 
they are put together as hère, as, for instance, in the Greek Grammar 
of Dr. Curtius. Gesenius, in his Hebrew Grammar, puts the / in the 
same class as the /, which we generally acknowledge as the most distinct 
dental, although he gives them the name of **linguals". As for the Mala- 
gasy language, it would appear quite reasonable to count the / among 
the dentals, as it is often changed into d, and thus shows its affinity with 
the dental sounds. Besides the g and ^, we hâve hère among the 
gutturals the guttural n (to which no objection will be made, I suppose), 
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and the h» As for the h^ Gesenius, in the above-mentioned book, 
reckons the Hebrew he among the gutturals, although he says that **the 
he before a vowel is quite our ^ [spiritus asper)^ 

The next division may be that of consonants pure and impure, thus : — 
Labials. Dentals. Gutturals. 

Pure : b, p, d, t, g, k. 

Impure : /", m^ v, /, «, r, j, z, h, n. 

The justification of forming thèse two divisions may, I think, be gained 
from the fact that ail the consonants hère called impure are in grammars 
(and doubtless rightly so) placed in some other classes, the reason for 
which being their quality in différent respects, except what makes them 
members of the three classes, labials, dentals, and gutturals. The 
classes of liquids, nasals, etc., I need of course only mention to indicate 
what I mean. 

Then again we shall be obliged to make a division of sharps and 
flats, stating that ail the pure consonants and some of the impure ones 
occur in thèse two forms, thus : — 

Sharps : ^, /, ^, y, s» Flats : b, d, g, v, z, 

Other divisions than thèse we do not require ; and we may, by a few 
very easy and simple rules, get from thèse ail that we need to know 
respecting the changes of the consonants. It will be sufRcient to 
remember the following : — 

1. No combination of consonants is found in Malagasy except of 
those belonging to one and the same of the three fundamental classes. 

2. The «—the only consonant which, in the formation of words, 
etc., comes into contact with other consonants — changes before a labial 
into m, and before a guttural it becomes a guttural n. 

3. The n and m will only combine with the pure consonants ; the 
labials and the gutturals, therefore, if impure, change into the corres- 
ponding pure ones ; and of the dentals the / changes into d ; and the 
remainder of the impure ones are strengthened by the addition of one of 
the pure ones. 

4. In cases where we hâve flat and sharp consonants, the flat becomes 
flat, and the sharp sharp. Also in the insertion of a pure consonant 
between an n and an impure one, the flat combines with flat, and the 
sharp with sharp. 

As already mentioned, the n is the only consonant which causes 
changes of consonants ; and a few words about its combination with the 
différent classes will show the sufïiciency of the above rules. When it 
meets with a labial, it become m ; and, as the impure must change into 
a pure, and there must be a correspondence between flats and sharps, 
we must from n-b get m-by from n-p get m-p^ from n-v get m-b, and from 
«-y* get m-p. Ail thèse changes are caused by the rules given above. 
When the n dental meets with other dentals, it is not changed ; and if 
the dental with which it is to combine be a pure one, no change is 
made ; thus we hâve nd and nt. If the dental with which it is contiguous 
be an impure one, one of t>^o things must be done, — the impure must 
change into a pure (as is the case with the / becoming d)j or a pure one 
must be inserted {nr becomes ndr^ ns becoming »/j, and nz becomes 
ndz [i.e. nf\ ). Thèse changes are not so regular and systematic as those 
of the labials. 
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In the first place it must be acknowledged as a weakness in the System 
hère advanced, that one of the impure dentals changes into a pure one, 
and the rest take one to be inserted between them and the n ; hère is 
something which must be learned by heart. In the second place we 
find that the consonant inserted between the n and the r is always d^ 
and that in spite of the r not being either flat or sharp, and its ability 
to combine with / (in words where thèse two consonants are combined 
beforehand). So it seems that we hère hâve no principle for the choice 
of the dy the flat consonant. We find, however, that there is a tendency 
in the language to soften tho sound of /r, as we hâve, for instance, the 
combination an-drano for an-trano and in the verbs miandrano and mampia- 
ndrano. It is in accordance with this tendency that the softer sound 
is hère chosen. As for the ndz and nis^ we see that the d which has a 
soft sound combines with the soft z^ and the sharp one combines with s» 

In the cases where the n meets with a guttural, it changes into a 
guttural «, just as it does in any other language. It was this which 
made the Greeks write their nasal gamma. If the impure guttural h 
meets with it, it must change into g or k, Now étymology teaches us 
that in verbs this h becomes g, and in the other parts of speech k, 

Thus we hâve got ail the combination of consonants allowed in the 
Malagasy language, and by rules which everyone, who has the least 
acquaintance with the classification of consonants generally in use, only 
needs see to remember. 

A few supplementary remarks as to the changes of which we hâve 
spoken may conclude this chapter. 

One thing which makes the Malagasy language so entirely différent 
from European languages is its very limited number of combinations 
of consonants. Such a thing as a guttural or a labial and dental in 
immédiate contact is not seen, — combinations so very common in the 
différent European tongues. It seems indeed as if some vis inertiœ of 
the mouth were the cause of this, as it is of course more easy to the 
organs of speech not to produce in one moment two consonants of 
différent organic origin. 

The weakness of the n becoming a guttural n before a guttural, and 
m before a labial, is nothing new, but is well known in other languages. 
But the number of consonants with which it will combine in Malagasy 
is more limited than is generally the case. The non- combination of the 
n with sibilants except by inserting d ox t shows this. We hâve in 
Norwegian, as in English, many words baving ns (» not often occurring, 
it will argue nothing even if we hâve not nz). In Greek, however, the 
n and the s ox z ào not combine, the n being thrown away before thèse 
consonants. The insertion of the d between n and r is no new pheno- 
menon. Even in Greek we find instances of this kind, viz. andros 
instead of an{é)ros, although the common way in that language is to 
assimilate the n and r, The change of / into t/, and the reason of this 
being the occurrence of n before it, are both quite new phenomena to 
me. The impossibility of combining n with A, or m with f and v too, 
is strange. In Greek, for instance, n is always changed into m before 
a labial, but that m may quite as well combine with f as with b or /. 
The change of h into g in the formation of verbs, and into k in other 
instances, is peculiar enough. 
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A very strange thing is that we hâve the same séries of changes as 
those spoken of above, owing to quite a différent cause from that of the 
«, viz. the elision of the syllables ka, ira, na. This I only mention 
hère, as I do not know how to account for it. The change of f into p 
we also find in the numerals. We hâve from roa and folo, roa-poloy and 
so on ; only in sivi-folo there takes place no change. In the roa-polo, 
telo'poloy etc., we hâve no syllable thrown away, and the reason for the 
change of f into / is certainly difficult to find. And so too, having 
roa-polOf etc., it is difficult to say why we should hâve sivi-folo without 
any change of the/*. This seems to be nothing but a lusus linguœ. 

S. E. JORGENSEN. 



NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

The Voavotaka.— The vbavotaka {Brehmia s^inosa, Harv., or Strychnos 
spinosa^ Lam.) is generally regarded, I believe, as a maritime plant ; but I 
am inclined to think that it is more a sand-loving than a sea-loving shrub, 
as I hâve seen a few spécimens in a flourishing condition, and even bearing 
ripe fruit, on the north of the Ankay plain, at a distance of about 70 miles 
from the sea. The soil on which they were growing was pure sand. I may 
mention that with one of thèse shrubs a small nbnoka tree (a kind of Ficus") 
had become so intimately blended as to prove quite a puzzle to the natives 
who were with me. The voavotaka is not the true Nux-vomica, nor even a 
true Strychnos (according to Bentham and Hooker's définition of the genus), 
but a Brehmiay of which there is but this one species. It is, however, nearly 
related to the Nux-vomica. It is found in Tropical Africa, Natal, and 
Seychelles, as well as in Madagascar. 

The Harahara. — In the first number of the Annual, p. 123, Mr. Wills says, 
respecting the zàkana, that he **found spécimens whose leaves were divided 
eight times, articulated lengthwise." I imagine the tree that Mr. Wills saw 
was the hàrakàra, whose leaves exactly answer to the description he gives. 
The leaves of the zàhana may occasionally be found with three leaflets, but, so 
far as my observation goes, never with more. The wood of the hàrakàra is 
extremely hard and is used for spade-handles, etc. I hâve not seen either 
flower or fruit, but from its leaves should judge it to be a Bignoniad (probably 
a Phyllarthron)y an ally of the zàhana, 

The Trondromena. — The trlndrotnéna^ or goldfish, is found, as is well 
known, in ail the ponds and marshes round Antànanarîvo. It has no doubt 
been introduced, as it does not seem to exist anywhere out of Imèrina. Can 
anyone give any information on the point ? 

The Seva. — The séva {Buddleia madagascariensis ^ Lam.), hitherto sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to Madagascar, Bourbon, and Mauritius, has 
recently been discovered in Central China in the province of Hupeh. 

Plant mimicry. — In some marshy ground on the top of Ankàratra I found 
a small whitish orchid, a few spécimens of which I gathered. After getting 
about half a dozen in my hand I discovered, to my great surprise, that some 
of them were labiate plants. I was utterly deceived, thinking it was the 
same plant I was gathering ail the time, so exactly similar were the two 
species in almost ail outward appearances — in height, and in the size, 
colour, and shape of the flowers. I felt at once convinced that this was a 
case of mimicry. 
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At the east foot of Ankaratra I discovered a similar phenomenon. I had 
known for some time that this was the habitat of a large labiate plant 
(a Salvia\ but it was only on the third visit to the place that I discovered an 
orchidaceous plant exceedingly like the labiate. I passed scores of what 
I took to be the Salvia, until at last one of the plants close to the path struck 
me as somewhat différent from the rest. On doser inspection I found that 
the leaves were those of an orchid. The inflorescence (a raceme) of the two 
plants, the size and colour of the individual flowers, and the height of the 
plants (three or four feet), were so strikingly similar that I at cnce concluded 
this also to be a case of mimicry. 

No doubt the labiate in each case mimics the orchid, not vice versa^ in 
order to en sure fertilization. 

Gum-copal..-Mr. Baker of Kew says that the Gum-copal tree {Trackylo- 
bzum verrucosufriy Lam.) is **widely spread in Tropical Asia and Africa," 
but that it is **clearly a native of Madagascar." Its habitat is the east 
coast, where it is very abundant. Its native name is tàndroroho^ and the 
gum is simply called dïtin-tàndrorôho, The name sàndarôsy (=gum-copal) 
does not appear to be Malagasy. There seeras to be but little of the gum 
exported from Madagascar. 

The Komango. — Near Ankavàndra, about 150 miles to the west of the 
Capital, there is a tree known by the Sàkalàva as komàngo, of which they 
assert that it gives out a strong odour, and that birds settling on its branches 
die almost immediately. The natives are afraid to approach too near the 
tree. 



The Soimanga. — This small Sun-bird {Nectarinia souimanga^ Gm.) occa- 
sionally makes its appearance in Antanànarîvo. I hâve twice seen it in Miss 
Gilpin's garden and my own at Fàravôhitra. Its appearance so far inland 
must be, I think, exceptional.— R.B. (ED.) 



THE AYE-AYE. 

THIS curious animal, the Cheiromys madagascariensis of naturalists, 
bas evidently been named from the exclamations of the people 
who first saw it, and who, upon seeing anything so peculiar, would 
naturally utter the usual Malagasy exclamation of surprise, "Hay ! hay !" 
and to the présent day among the people it is called Hàihày.* The 
words were rendered probably by some Englishman who forgot he was 
out of England, or else, hailing from London, had the proverbial con- 
tempt for the h, 

Being a nocturnal animal it is very diflScult to get any reliable- informa- 
tion concerning its habits in its wild state, and native reports are 
altogether contradictory with respect to thèse matters. Even with 
référence to its natural food, no satisfactory explanation can be obtained 
from the people. Many assert positively that it lives on honey, but one 
I had in captivity for several months would not eat honey in any form. 
I tried to induce him to eat it alone, both strained and in the comb, as 
well as mixed with various things I thought he might hâve a fancy for, 

• For another explanation of the name, see p. 170, — Eds, 
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but to no purpose. Others say it lives on fruits and leaves ; others that 
it feeds on bird§ and their eggs. I fancy from what I saw of my captive 
that both thèse conjectures are near the truth. For, after a few days, 
during which it would eat nothing, and it was thought that the proper 
food had not been offered, while in reality it was pining or sulking, it 
took to several fruits which were procurable at the time. It liked 
bananas, but made sorry efforts at eating them, the teeth being so placed 
that its mouth was frequently clogged with the banana. The small 
fruit of several native shrubs it also took greedily. But méat, large 
moths, beetles, butterflies, and eggs, it would not touch. But I noticed 
that when I came near to its cage with a light, it almost invariably started 
for a little distance in chase of the shadow cast by the pièce of banana 
attached to the wire-work of the front of its cage ; and I thought that 
if some small birds could hâve been procured, it would, if not hâve 
devoured them, at any rate hâve killed them for their blood, as some 
Lemurs are known to do. It drank water occasionally, but in such a way 
as to make it highly probable that it does not drink from streams or 
pools in its natural state. It did not hold its food in its hands, as the 
Lemurs I hâve had in captivity do, but only used its hands to steady it 
on the bottom of its cage, pointing to the probability that its natural food 
is small. Whenever it had eaten, although it did not clean its hands, 
it invariably drew each of its long claws through its mouth, in the 
empty space between the incisor and molar teeth, as though in the wild 
state thèse had taken the chief part in procuring its food. 

In some accounts given by varions writers it is said to be "easily 
tamed," and is **inoffensive." For instance, Sonnerat, who kept two in 
captivity, says it is **timid, inoffensive, and slow in its movements, in 
thèse respects resembling the Loris." In each of thèse qualities, 
except the timidity, I hâve found, both from native accounts and from 
the spécimen I hâve kept, that exactly the reverse is the case. It is 
very savage, and when attacking strikes with its hands with anything 
but a slow movement. Its teeth, which led Cuvier to place this singular 
animal among the Rodentia, are very curiously arranged. The two 
pairs of incisors are very long and strong canine teeth, like those of many 
of the Lemurs. The jaws are very large and powerful. No wooden case 
is sufficiently strong to hold it, as in a single night it can gnaw away a 
hole large enough for its exit. Even in the strong tin-lined case in 
which mine was confined it was able to insert its teeth in the joints 
of the tin, and tear good-sized holes. When biting at the wire netting 
in the front of its cage, I noticed that each of the pair of incisors 
(whether upper or lower) could separate suifficiently to admit the wire 
even down to the gum, the tips of the teeth then standing a considérable 
distance -apart, leading to the supposition that, by some arrangement of 
the socket of the tooth, it could be moved so far without either break- 
ing off or giving any pain. The female never brings forth but one at a 
birth, in which the 'claw is fully developed. 

It is no wonder that in connection with so curions an animal a number 
of superstitions beliefs should be current among the Bètsimisàraka. In 
référence to its name, one account says that *'the first discoverers took 
it from one part of the island to another, the inhabitants of which had 
never seen it ; in their surprise they exclaimed 'Aye ! Aye !' (or rather 
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*Hay ! Hay !' )." Another account says that many years ago some Betsi- 
misaraka had occasion to open an old tomb in which one of their ances- 
tors had been buried. No sooner was the tomb opened than an animal, 
into which the said ancestor had developed, sprang out, and hence 
the exclamation of surprise that has attached itself as a name to this 
créature. Many Betsimisaraka still believe that the Haihay is the 
embodiment of their forefathers, and hence will not touch it, much less 
do it an injury. It is said that when one is discovered dead in the 
forests, thèse people make a tomb for it and bury it with ail the forms of 
a funeral. They think that if they attempt to entrap it, they will surely 
die in conséquence ; and when I hâve said to some of them : "But there 
is So-and-so, who has brought several into Tamatave, and nothing has 
happened to him," the answer has been : **Yes, but he has its charm," 
that is, the charm which counteracts the evil conséquences of the act. 
Their superstition extends even to the nest which the animal makes for 
itself. If a man receives from another, or picks up accidentally, the 
portion on which the head of the Haihay rested, it is sure to bring good 
fortune ; while the receiving of that portion on which its f eet rested is 
followed by bad luck, leprosy, and death.* This has even passed into a 
proverb among the Betsimisaraka. 

G. A. Shaw. 



BRIEF NOTES ON THE RAINFALL, ETC., OF 

ANTANANARIVO. 

THE rainy season of 1881-2 commenced at Fàravôhitra, a northern suburb 
of the Capital, on the i7th of October, 1881, and the last rain fell on the 
27th of May, 1882. 
In October, 1881, rain fell on 3 days, with a total for the month of 1*97 in. 
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The season sometimes commences much earlier and ends later. In 1869 
I remember it commenced on the I9th of September; and in 1877 ^^ ^^d 
a very violent bail- and rain-storm in the middle of July. 

During the rainy months the thermometer ranged frora 68° to 84° F. at 
midday in the shade, and in the mornings ranged from 72° F. in January 
to 36° F. during the night of August i ith, which is the lowest I hâve noticed in 
the central province. I found witnesses of the intense cold of this dry season on 
a récent journey through the forest to the north-east of the Capital. Thousands 
of small trees and shrubs had been killed by the frost, or fanàlay as the 
people call it. Tobacco, manioc, bananas, etc., had lost every leaf in some 

* For another version of the story (from the Sibànaka), see p. 170. — ^Eds. 
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gardens, while whole patches of forest shrubs had not a single green leaf left 
on them. The inhabitants speak of the season as one of the coldest ever 
experienced. 

I hâve only heard of one earthquake shock during the year. Hail-storms 
and waterspouts hâve been up to the avera^je. 

The Malagasy as well as ourselves hâve been much interested in the two 
cornets of the year. The * 'Wells cornet" was first seen by the Malagasy on 
the evening of Wednesday, June i4th, and we traced it until the latter part 
of July. The **great" cornet of the year was first seen just before sunrise on 
Wednesday, the 2oth of September, and its immense and brilliant tail has 
been an object of considérable interest up to the date of writing (Nov. I3th), 
when I saw it just after midnight. 

J. RiCHARDSON. 



BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 

MADAGASCAR DURING 1882. 



LITERARY.— Revision of the 
Malagasy Bible. - In last year*s 
Annual we mentioned the portions 
of the Old and New Testaments that 
had been revised by the Bible Revi- 
sion Committee up to Christmas, 1881 . 
Since that time the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, i and 2 Samuel, i and 
part of 2 Kings, of the Old Testa- 
ment, and from James to Révélation, 
of the New, hâve been completed ; 
while the Rev. W. E. Cousins has 
reached the end of Chronicles in his 
preliminary re vision. 

Within the présent year the Revs. 
M. Borgen, C. Jukes, and H. W. 
Grainge hâve either retired or retum- 
ed home on furlough, the Revs. W. 
Montgomery and R. Baron occupy- 
ing the places of the two latter gen- 
tlemen. 

The "Madagascar Times.*' — 
The first number of a small newspaper 
bearing the above title was issued on 
Saturday, April 22. This newspaper 
was published weekly till July 22, 
when, owing to the departure of the 
proprietor and editor (Mr. A. Tacchi) 
for England, it was suspended. The 
contents of the paper were chiefly in 
English, with an occasional inter- 
mingling of French and Malagasy. 
The editor had in view not only Euro- 



pean readers, but Malagasy who are 
able to read English, and much of the 
writing was evidently intended for 
readers of the latter class. In référ- 
ence to ail Malagasy questions the 
Madagascar Times was decidedly 
on the side of the natives ; indeed in 
certain quarters it bore the réputation 
of being an organ of the Govern 
ment. In the concluding number, 
however, the editor clearly stated 
that such was not the case, but that 
the paper was entirely a private 
undertaking. 

New Map of Madagascar.— A 
new and greatly improved édition of 
Mr. W. Johnson's Map of Madagas- 
car has recently been issued from the 
printing office of the F. F. M. A. in 
Antanànarivo. The map is litho- 
graphed and well coloured, showing 
with great distinctness the main geo- 
graphical divisions of the island. 
The names are rightly given in Ma- 
lagasy spelling, but we think the 
map would hâve been even more 
usefulifin such well-known names as 
St. Augustine's Bay, Cape St. Mary, 
etc., the familiar European name had 
been added. The map is a great 
advance upon the first édition and 
reflects great crédit on the office 
from which it is issued 
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New Malagasy-English Dic- 
TIONARY.— Forsomeyearsthe want of 
an improved dictionary has been seri- 
ously felt, and we hâve much pleasure 
in announcing that there is now a 
reasonable prospect of the want being 
soon supplied. The Rev. J. Richard- 
son, of the L. M. S., is engaged in 
the préparation of such a dictionary, 
and hopes to commence printing 
early in 1883. 



EDUCATIONAL.-'During the 
early part cf the presentyear considér- 
able activity was shown by the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the clauses 
of the educational kabàry of March, 
1881, referring to the compulsory at- 
tendance of children of school âge 
at school. Ofl&cials were despatched 
to the most important of the various 
districts in Imèrina and Bètsilèo, and 
the resuit was a large influx of chil- 
dren into the schools, It is gener- 
ally admitted that thèse officiais did 
their work impartially, allowlng pa- 
rents perfect liberty in the choice of 
the school which they wished their 
children to attend, and consequently 
the schools in connection with ail the 
missionary societies. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, hâve had large 



additions made to the numbers on 
their registers. 

The officiais also appointed what 
are called màsoivoho to each school. 
It is difficult to say what the spécifie 
duties of thèse officers are. Speaking 
generally, they seem to belong to the 
Central Education Department. One 
of their duties, which so far they 
hâve fulfilled with somewhat officious 
eagerness, is to require firom ail per- 
sons, whether European or native, 
who conduct a public examination of 
a school, évidence that due notice of 
the examination has been given to 
the chief of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

At the same time that the maso- 
ivoho were appointed, a number of the 
older scholars in each school were 
selected to act as assistants to the 
principal teacher. Thèse assistants 
receive no salary either from the 
Government or the people. It is to 
be greatly regretted that they were 
not required to pass any examination 
before receiving their appointments, 
as many of them are quite unfit to 
be teachers, and their only object in 
seeking the position was to escape 
certain civil or military demands 
which would otherwise hâve been 
made upon them. 
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RANAVALONA II., 

THE LATE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR. 

THE name of Ranavalona the Second has long been known 
throughout the length and breadth of Christendom as 
the first Christian sovereign of Madagascar; and the intel- 
ligence of her death, which occurred on July i3th ofthe présent 
year, would be received with a shock of surprise and sorrow by 
ail who take an interest in the affairs ot the great African 
island. She had been ailing for more than a year from goût 
and dropsy, which, notwithstanding the skill and carebestowed 
upon her by an educated native doctor, and two months' 
résidence at a place called Tsinjoarlvo for change of air and 
scène, refused to leave her. Her death was somewhat sudden 
and unexpected, indeed on the preceding Monday or Tuesday 
those about her thought she would probably recover ; but on 
the Thursday evening she had an attack of catarrhal pneu- 
monia, and at 7*30 the next morning she was gone. 

The foUowing is a brief account of her life and character, and 
of the chief events that hâve happened during her reign. 

Rànavàlona the Second was born in the year 1829. She was 
the nièce of Ranavalona the First, the great persécuter of the 
Christians, and cousin of Ràsohèrina, hèr predecessor, and was 
a favourite of both thèse Queens. Her mother's name was 
Rafàrasôa, who was the younger sister of Ranavalona the First ; 
and her father's name was Razàkaratrimo. Rafarasoa had 
four children : one, Rambôasalàma, was a rival of Radâma 
the Second, and was banished ; a second, Ramàhatra, was a 
judge ; a third, Ramônja, known in Mr. Ellis's books as Prince 

No. 7.— Christmas, 1883. 
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Ramonja, was degraded to the rank of a common soldier 
becauseofhis being a Christian; and the youngest was the 
late Queen. 

The name of Ranavalona the Second, previous to her coro- 
nation, was Ramôma ; but owing to the gentleness of her 
disposition she was sometimes called Ramôrabè (Miss Very- 
gentle). She seems to hâve been devoid ofany haughtiness of 
disposition even while still a child, notwithstanding her aris- 
tocratie birth. To her playmates she frequently gave little 
présents ; and to her father's slaves she was kind and forbear- 
ing, regarding them almost as brothers and sisters. A story 
istoldofone of thèse slaves having stolen the sum of ;^2o; 
when the slave was about to be accused of the theft to the Queen, 
Ramoma came forward and refunded the money out of her own 
purse. On one occasion, when Queen Ranavalona the First 
went to a place called Manèrinèrina, Ramoma sent some one 
to find out the poorly clad and poorly fed among the soldiers 
that accompanied her Majesty, and supplied them with food and 
clothing ; and she is said on another occasion to hâve contract- 
ed small-pox by mixing too freely with the common people. 

Before she came to the throne she seems, notwithstanding her 
high lineage, to hâve been in somewhat poor circumstances as 
compared with others of a similar social position, having had 
but few attendants to wait upon her. She became a scholar 
in one of the schools of the London Missionary Society, where 
she acquired an elementary éducation. During the persécution 
Ramoma was known to hâve deep sympathy with the Christians, 
if not actually to hâve been one of themT Not unfrequently 
did she afford relief to those of them who were in distress ; 
and even while living within the palace she was ever ready 
to receive such as desired converse with her on religious 
matters, — acts which, had they come to the ears of the 
Queen, would hâve exposed her to serious danger. On one 
occasion she was accused by her brother of being a Christian, 
and was in danger of summary punishment, but was saved 
by Rainihàro, the then Prime Minister. Occasionally she 
would join the Christians in their secret meetings. A native 
account asserts that she received her first religious impressions 
at one of thèse meetings at Imarlvolànitra. She attended 
the meeting in disguise, lest it should become known to 
her aunt the Queen. On another occasion she entered the 
house of an old lady very early one cold morning to warm 
herselfby the fire; and as she was dripping with dew, her 
aged friend asked her where she had been such a night as that. 
"I hâve been," she said, "to a meeting of Christians out yonder 
on the marsh \* to which the old woman replied, with tears in 
her eyes : "The Lord prosper you in your seeking after Him thus." 
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On the death of Rasoherina, Ramoma succeeded to the throne, 
ist April, 1868, under the title of Ranavalona the Second. After 
the hatred and persécution of Christianity by Ranavalona the 
First, and the utter indifférence to it of Rasoherina, the people 
naturally felt curious, and the Christian part anxious, to know 
what attitude towards Christianity the new Queen would 
assume. This curiosity and anxiety were, however, soon set at 
rest, for on her first appearance before her subjects on the 
balcony of the palace, and also at the funeral of Rasoherina, 
therewas a complète and marked absence of idols and idola- 
trous cérémonies ; and on the day of the coronation, which took 
place on September 3rd, 1868, it became still more abundantly 
évident that Christianity would not merely be tolerated by the 
new sovereign, but heartily embraced and encouraged. At the 
coronation of ail former sovereigns the idols formed a promi- 
nent feature in the cérémonies ; but when Ranavalona the 
Second appeared before her people to receive the crown of the 
kingdom, no idol was to be seen. On a small table on her 
right was a handsomely-bound Bible, along with a copy of the 
laws of Madagascar, On the four sides of the canopy above 
her head were written in letters of gold : "Glory to God in the 
highest;*' "Peace on earth ;" "Good will towards men;" "God 
be with us." Towards the end of her speech the Queen quoted 
two passages of Scripture : "For the commandment is a lamp ; 
and the law is light ;" and "Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright ; for the end of that man is peace." One direct 
référence was made to the "praying," which was to the effect 
that it should neither be compulsory nor forbidden, "for God 
made you." On the 28th of the following month (October) the 
first regular meeting for Christian worship was held in the 
palace ; and on the succeeding day orders were issued suppress- 
ing Sunday markets ; and about the same time proclamations 
were made forbidding ail work on the Sabbath day. 

On November lyth of the same year the Queen attended the 
opening services at the new Mémorial Church at Ambôhipôtsy. 
This is not recorded so much to show the sympathy of the Queen 
with the progress of the Gospel, as to évince the fact that the 
old heathen superstitions were beginning to lose their hold. 
The site of the church at Ambohipotsy was for many years an 
exécution ground ; and no sovereign had hitherto been on the 
spot, lest défilement should ensue from too close proximity to 
the dead. This superstition, however, was, to the surprise of ail, 
set at nought by the Queen in thus attending thèse services. A 
more decided proof perhaps than any that had yet appeared of 
the attachment of the Queen to the Christian religion was 
manifested on a certain occasion at Ambôhimànga, when tbe 
Queen openly spoke to the people thus : "While I hâve breath, 
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the worship of the Lord Jehovah and Jésus Christ shall not 
cease in the land ; so take this my word to the north and the 
south, to the east and the west." 

On the 2ist of February, 1869, the Queen, together with the 
Prime Minister, was baptized by Andriambélo, the pastor of the 
church at Ampàribè. In accordance with the usual practice, 
they promisedto live in obédience to the precepts of the Gospel. 
They were received into church fellowship four months after 
theirbaptism, the Queen expressly saying she wished to be 
received as a member exactly in the same way as her people ; 
"for," she said, *-we especially must submit to the rules of the 
Church, and be received just in the same way as ail others who 
acknowledge the Lord Jésus Christ, lest evil be the resuit." 

This profession of Christianity by the Queen was evidently 
real and sincère, and not adopted merely from motives of policy. 
Her character, judging from ail that we can gather from native 
accounts, after making due allowance for any tendency to 
exaggeration, seems to hâve been eminently Christian. AU her 
public and private actions were apparently dictated by Chris- 
tian motives ; her two chief aims, to which ail her policy was 
directed, were undoubtedly the religions and material progress 
of her people. She was a most devout believer in the power of 
the Gospel ; and one of her commonest sayings was : "I rest 
my kingdom upon God." As to her belief in prayer, it would 
to many appear almost like a mania or a superstition. The 
Apostle's injunction to "pray without ceasing" she seemed to 
strive literally to carry out. Every day, while it was yet early 
mom, she would sing a hymn and engage in prayer. Before 
and after her morning meal there was prayer and thanksgiving. 
The Sun had no sooner set than another hymn was sung, after 
which she again bent in prayer. By and by a preacher was 
ushered into her présence, when family prayer was conducted. 
Also before and after her evening meal prayer was again ojffered. 
On retiring to rest she again engaged in private dévotions. 
When she went out for an airing to her country seat just out- 
side the city ; when she bathed at the annual ceremony of the 
Fandràana ; when she laid the foundation stone of a new house ; 
when she went to Ambohimanga, the ancient capital, or return- 
ed thence ; when she appeared on state occasions before her 
people, prayer and praise were never forgotten ; they were the 
alpha and the oméga of ail her actions. Even during her illness 
she refused to take her medicine, unless a blessing on it had 
been first asked. She literally ceased to pray only when her 
heart ceased to beat. And as for her love of the Word of God, 
one native writer says : "That which her eyes delighted most 
to see was the Bible ; that which was sweetest to her ears was 
the voice of the preacher of the Gospel." 
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Not only so, but the Queen's religion did not end in the mère 
externals of ceremony ; she endeavoured to act out her creed ; 
hence her life was graced by constant deeds of mercy and 
charity. We hear of her at one time weighing out medicines 
with her own hands for distribution among the sick during an 
épidémie offever; at another inviting a large number of poor 
to the palace, and giving them rice, money, or clothing. The 
widow was not forgotten in her loneliness. One poor woman, 
for example, who was a playmate of the Queen's in her youth, 
was frequently remembered by her. Kind enquiries after her 
welfare were made, accompanied by gifts of food from the 
Queen's table, or présents of money. It is said that thèse little 
acts of kindness, showing the true Queenly character of the 
woman, were constant, and that cven the Prime Minister, her 
own husband, was unaware of the extent of her generosity. 
Apart from ail her other gifts, ;^50 tO;^6o a month (a large sum 
in Madagascar) was regularly paid out in private donations to 
poor churches, or to s.uch as were erecting new buildings, etc. 
For several years she employed two English médical m en for 
the benefit of her people, defraying ail expenses (amounting to 
about ;^i,ooo annually) out of her own money.' In times of 
great scarcity she sold rice to the poor at a low rate to save 
them from starvation. Indeed the life of Ranavalona the 
Second was one contînued flow of charity ; and remembering 
that the income of a sovereign of Madagascar must necessariîy 
be small, the extent of her generosity was marvellous. 

A merciful disposition again was no less a characteristic of 
the late Queen of Madagascar than her charity. During her 
reign very few criminals were put to death. How différent from 
this was the reign of Ranavalona the First, when cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness indulged themselves to the fuU ! Not unfre- 
quently this mercifulness of character was imposed upon by her 
servants, who would rob their mistress of money or other 
articles, for which they were subjected to a comparatively slight 
punishment ; for it was an exceedingly bitter thing to her to 
hâve to condemn and punish her people. Her last great act of 
mercy Cfor some members of the Government advised a severer 
policy) was to convey safely to the coast, under a strong escort, 
the French subjects residing in the interior of the island, who, 
had they been left to the mercy of the mob, would doubtless 
hâve been massacred. 

Other noble traits in the character of Ranavalona the Second 
raight also be mentioned, as, for instance, her diligence. 
"Almost every time I went to visit her," says Dr. Rajaonà, "I 
found her busy at work making or repairing some article or 
other. And even when she was very ill, her sewing or crochet 
was continually by her sida. The very day before her death j 
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she «vas busy attending to détails connected with the sending 
ofF of soldiers to the coast/' Her fondness for children may 
also be mentioned as another pleasing feature in her character. 
She had no children of her own, but several of those of her 
relations were continually at her side, playing around her in 
her palace, sitting at her feet in church, or nestling near her 
even on great state occasions. 

It was in the month of May, 1882, that this good and gracious 
Queen first became seriously ill. During the greater part of 
her illness she was under the constant care of Dr. Rajaonà, a 
skilhil Malagasy doctor who learned his profession in Scotland, 
and who for about four years was the résident médical ofïicer of 
the Ingham Dispensary near South Shields. In October a 
change of air was advised, when the whole court, followed by a 
large retinue, repaired to Tsinjoarivo, a beautiful spot about 
two days' journey to the south-east of the Capital, and situated 
on the western outskirts of the large forest that is supposed to 
run round the island. The Queen, however, receiving no benefit 
from the change, they returned to Antanànarivo in December. 
After this she began to improve a little in health, but the 
improvement, unfortunately, did not continue ; though occasion- 
ally, owing to the fluctuation in the severity of the disease, 
hopes were entertained of her recovery. On the evening before 
her death it was not thought that the end was so near as it 
proved to be ; for when the Prime Minister asked one of the 
pastors présent to ofFer prayer, the Queen sat up on her bed and 
bowed her head with the rest. About 2 o'clock in the morning 
there was an earthquake* which shook the palace. The Queen 
asked what it was, and one of the officers near told her. At 6 
o'clock some one offered her water to drink, when it was found 
that she was engaged in prayer. '*Yea," says a native who was 
with her at the time, "in the near approach of death she possess- 
ed a Sound mind and remembered the Lord her God. She lost 
not her confidence in the fearful hour ; in the thick darkness 
she saw the great light, and found life in the hour of death." 
At 7*30 on the morning of Friday, July i3th, I883, after reign- 
ing a little over fifteen years, the Christian Queen of Madagas- 
car quietly passed away. 

The sad event was announced about midday by a sudden and 
heavy firing of cannon, when the large weekly market, which 
was being held at the time, fell into a state of disorder in a 
moment, and crowds upon crowds of people~the men with their 
hats off, and the women in the act of dishevelling their hair — 
rushed to the palace to hear the Prime Minister announce the 

* This seemed strangcly to confirm the Malagasy belief that on the near approach of the 
death of a sovereign some remarkable phenomenon, as a cornet, supematural fire. or an 
earûiquake, is sure to appear. 
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sad tidings and proclaim the appointment of her successor, 
Ranavalona the Third. 

On the Monday following a simple funeral service was held 
in the royal chapel, nearly ail the foreigners then résident in the 
Capital being présent ; after which the body was taken tor burial 
to the ancient capital, Ambohimanga, about ten miles to the 
north of Antananarivo. The funeral cort ege passed through 
vast crowds of the mourning populace, who were deeply and 
visibly aiFected. Some of them were heard to cry : — 

**0, our mistress in whom we had peace, O ! 

O, our Queen of much gentleness, O ! 

O, our Sovereign wise and gracious, O ! 

Ranavalona slow to see our sins, O ! 

Great indeed is our grief for thee, Ramorabe, O !** 

At midnight of the lyth July the deceased Queen was buried 
(or, as the Malagasy say of sovereigns, "hidden"j in the grave 
of Ranavalona the First. She was buried in the same grave 
as her aunt, not because of any spécial désire having been 
expressed by the Queen to that efFect, but rather because 
of a dream which she had some time before her death that they 
were both sleeping in the same bed. And so it comes about 
that Ranavalona the First, the great persecutor of Christians, 
and Ranavalona the Second, the devout believer in the Gospel, 
lie together in one sepulchre. Extrêmes certainly meet hère. 

On the occasion of her burial as many as 1,000 oxen were 
slaughtered, the beef being distributed among the people. 
Mourning was universally observed, though the Queen, a short 
time before her death, expressed a wish that as little fuss as 
possible might be made at her funeral. Many of the ancient 
and vexatious practices foUowed on such occasions were quietly 
laid aside, though it may truly be said that the Malagasy hâve 
never mourned the death of a sovereign with such reality and 
depth of grief, with such sincerity of lamentation, as they hâve 
their beloved Ranavalona the Second. 

It only remains now to enumerate very briefly the more 
important events and changes that hâve occurred during the 
reign of the deceased Queen, fiiller accounts of which may be 
found in Mr. Sibree's books on Madagascar, the Ten Years' 
Review of Mission Work in Madagascar y and other publica- 
tions. It may truly be said that the reign of no previous Mala- 
gasy sovereign was so fraught with good for Madagascar, and 
so full of beneficent changes, as that of Ranavalona the Second, 
Her reign was comparatively short- fifteen years; but in that 
time more improvements hâve been made of a religious, 
educational, politlcal, and social character, than in ail the 
previous years of the history of this great island. The country 
:S as yet very far behind any European country ; but as 
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compared with what it was, say fifty or even twenty years ago 
(and this is the only fair comparison), the improvement has 
iDeen great indeed. And this is true notwithstanding the fact 
that there are as yet no such things as roads, railways, canals, 
telegraphs, post-offices, &c. 

The first great event that needs to be mentioned is the burn- 
ing of the icîols. This occurredon September 8th, 1869. Thèse 
idols were not of a very exalted character. They were supposed 
to possess, among other things, the power of telling fortunes, 
and of preserving from disease, accident, or death, on condition 
of 7noney paymenf s mdiàe to their keepers ; they were held in 
awe by the people generally, and on ail great national occasions 
they occupied a prominent place, The news of this event soon 
got noised abroad, and ail the people of Imèrina (the central 
province), desiring to follow the example of the Government, 
brought out their various idols, charms, and fetishes, and 
committed them to the flames. 

The tide had turned ; a new chapter in Malagasy history 
had opened ; and a gênerai movement throughout the central 
part of the island in favour of Christianity set in. Numerous 
buildings for worship were commenced ; large numbers of 
people applied for baptism ; teachers and evangelists were 
stationed in many of the larger towns and villages ; and the 
work of the missionaries suddenly assumed such dimensions as 
to be out of ail proportion to their number. When Ranavalona 
the Second came to the throne in 1868, there were, in con- 
pection with the London Missionary Society alone, about 120 
churches ; at the time of her death there were about 1,200. 
That is to say, during the fifteen years of her reign they had 
increased tenfold. The number of day-schools in existence at 
the time of her accession was about 25 ; at the time of her 
death it was about 1,200. Thèse figures are sufficient to show 
the great changes that hâve taken place in religious and 
educational matters during the late Queen's reign. 

Then in regard to gênerai morality, what improvement there 
has been has taken place chiefly during the last fifteen years. 
Those who hâve lived long in Madagascar know that moral 
purity is yet a rare virtue, and that chastity is almost unknown 
amongst the unmarried. But formerly the state of things must 
hâve been one of almost utter corruption, the practices which 
were then universal among married and unmarried alike being 
too disgusting for description. And to expect angelic chastity, 
or a New Testament conscience, with regard to moral purity, 
in a single génération, among a people who for âges hâve been 
sunk in the depths of vice and uncleanness, is to expect more 
than poor humanity is capable of. As to polygamy and unjust 
divorce, which were extremely common until the last few years. 
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they are now forbidden by law. The conséquence of this is 
that marriage is beginning to be considered a sacred and 
binding contract. 

In matters of a political character again, numerous bénéficiai 
changes hâve taken place. The Government of the country is 
now divided into eight distinct departments, much on the 
principle of a European Government. Great improvements 
hâve in this way been effected in the administration of justice, 
in the work of elementary éducation, in military reforms, etc. 
With regard to the last, however, the greatest change had 
been made previous to the création of the eight departments 
of Government. This was the entire reorganization of the 
army, and the new régulations with regard to the term of 
military service, and other matters. Formerly, to be a soldier 
once was to be a soldier for life, and no form of service was so 
oppressive as the military. When, however, the new régulations 
became known, numbers of young men from the Capital and 
surrounding districts voluntarily enroUed themselves as soldiers. 

Another event worthy of mention that has taken place during 
the reign of Ranavalona the Second is the placing of new 
governors with their staffs in the distant provinces of the 
island. This reform has long been needed, as the Hova 
représentatives in thèse places were mostly old men, out of 
sympathy with the modem régime, and, many of them at least, 
totally unworthy of the position they occupied. 

The promulgation of a new code of laws is another event 
worthy of record. This code comprises 305 statutes. Of the 
more important of thèse, may be mentioned one compelling the 
attendance of children at school ; another prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors (applying only to 
the central provinces, however} ; and a third forbidding the 
importation and exportation of slaves. Before the publication 
of thèse laws the Mozambique slaves had been already liberated 
and given the same privilèges as ordinary Malagasy subjects, 
and their importation into the country had been forbidden on 
pain of the severest penalties. Altogether, the enactments are 
of a much more just and reasonable character than those 
previously in force. 

In addition to the above, numerous improvements of a minor 
character might be mentioned, but the foregoing will suflîce 
to show the great progress that has been made in Madagascar 
in matters of a social, political, and religious character during 
the comparatively short reign of Ranavalona the Second, and 
which will cause her name ever to be held in the greatest honour 
and affection by ail succeeding générations of Malagasy. 

R. Baron. (Ed.) 
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THE RACE ELEMENTS OF THE MALAGASY, 

AND GUE S SE S AT TRUTH WITH REGARD TO THEIR 

ORIGIN. 

I. 

THE question before us is by no means an easy one ; in fact, the 
présent writer is so far from thinking himself able to solve the 
problem, that he thinks it is impossible to do so in a satisfactory manner 
at présent. Before this can be done, the différent tribes constituting the 
Malagasy nation must be better known than they are now ; their différent 
dialects must be compared and subjected to a close examination and 
a scientific analysis, reducing ail words to their root éléments, and 
pointing out what is common to the language of the people as a whole, 
and what is peculiar to each dialect. The East African peoples and 
languages too must be more extensively studied, as there can be no 
doubt that we must look in that direction for new light on many 
questions concerning Malagasy philology and— what is to me almost the 
same thing — ethnography. Until this work is done, we can scarcely 
hope to produce anything better than "guesses at truth," suggestions 
for further investigations, hypothèses to be proved or disproved in the 
future. 

I am sorry to say that my résidence hère has not enabled me to make 
any extensive researches with regard to what may hâve been written 
on this question in bocks and periodicals in other countries. Many 
contributions towards solving the difficulty may hâve been given without 
my being at ail aware of it ; but considering that I hâve, in common 
with many others in my position, for thirteen years been excluded from 
access to any other books than those on my own shelves, I hope the 
reader will kindly excuse any deficiencies, and that if thèse lines 
should fall into the hands of any who hâve written on this question, 
and who may be disappointed in not finding their views noticed and 
criticised, they will kindly keep in mind that this is simply owing to 
my ignorance of what they hâve written, and not to any intentional 
disregard of it. It is certainly my opinion that a man who is going 
to Write on such a question as this ought, if possible, to know, and pay 
a fair attention to, everything written by his predecessors, avail himself 
of their labours, and write nothing at ail if he does not feel satisfied that 
he is able to throw some light on the question, or at least advance new 
proofs in support of old views, if he has not himself any new theory to 
set fort h. 

In almost every book on Madagascar* there are remarks on the 
ethnography of the Malagasy, and generally also some hints as to the 
origin of the Malagasy tribes. But of authors who hâve dealt with the 
question in spécial articles or pamphlets I know only two : the late 
Mr. Cameron and Mr. Staniland Wake. Mr. Cameron's article was 
published in this magazine (No III., 1877, p. i-io), and contains much 
interesting information with regard to the similarity of many Malagasy 

* Most fully in Mr. Sibree's récent work : The Great African Islande which is at présent 
the most valu able work on Madagascar. 
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and Jewish customs, but proves nothing with regard to the author's 
hypothesis that the Malagasy, if not originating from the Jews, hâve, 
at any rate in the remote past, from the times of Solomon and onwards, 
been in close connection with them, not only because such a similarity 
of customs is found to exist even among people of quite différent races, 
but also because in this case the similarity is accounted for by référence 
to the Arabs, whose close connection with this island can be traced 
both historically and linguistically.* The alleged Jewish customs 
adduced by Mr. Cameron would besides, it seems to me, quite as 
much tend to prove that the Jews in the times of Solomon were in very 
close connection with the Polynesians, since thèse same customs are 
to a great extent found among them, as Dr. Turner, in Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia, and others hâve pointed out. The truth is, I think, that 
similarity of customs is nearly worthless as a sign of relationship, if 
not supported and borne out by other proofs of more importance. 

Mr. Staniland Wake has written on this question several times, and 
advanced at least two différent views on it. In his Chapters on Man 
(London, 1868) he touches only slightly on it, and comes to the 
conclusion that "the common origin of the Madecasses and the 
Bechuanas cannot be doubted** (p. 160). In an article in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, Dec. i+th, 1869 (**0n the Race Eléments 
of the Malagasy"), he has expounded his views on the question more 
fully. Arguing on the supposition that Madagascar is a remnant of a 
lost continent (*'Lemuria"), which once connected Africa with Polynesia, 
his hypothesis is that this continent was inhabited by a darker and by 
a lighter race, the surviving représentatives of the former being the 
Melanesians, and of the latter the Malagasy and the Hottentots.f As 
I hâve not the said article at hand, I can only quote from memory, 
but I hope that what I hâve said will be found to be substantially 
correct. 

The arguments adduced in support of the supposition did not give 
me the impression of being very conclusive ; but as the supposed 
existence of such a continent seems now to be given up by everybody, 
and as the author himself has changed his views on the whole question, 
I do not think it necessary to criticize them hère. 

In a paper ("Notes on the Origin of the Malagasy'*) read before the 
Anthropological Institute, Nov. 23rd, 1880 (printed in the Journal of 
the Institute, and also reprinted both separately and in this magazine, 
(No. VI., 1882, pp. i-i3[pp. 1 05- II 3, ««/^] ), the same author tries to prove 
that the Malagasy are of Siamese origin, adducing as proofs chiefly the 
similarity of customs among the Malagasy and the Siamese. Many of 
the coincidences pointed out by him are very curions and interesting ; 
and as far as his description of the Malagasy customs he draws our 
attention to are concerned, I think he is right in his statements ; as for 
those of the Siamese, I hâve no means of forming an opinion, though I 
do not doubt the correctness of what he says. But even granting this, I 
am unable to see that the similarity of customs he points out is sufïicient 

* Sce my article : "The Influence of the Arabs on the Malagasy Language," ANNUAL II., 
1876, pp. 72-87 ; and for the historical proofs, my Norwegian work : Madagascar og dets 
Beboere, Vol. I., p. 107-110 (Christiania, 1876). 

t Let me take this opportunity of thanking him for having raised the question, for his 
contributions towards solving it, and for his courtesy in sending me his last essay on it. 
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to warrant his conclusion ; and I thoroughly agrée with what Mr. Keane 
said in the discussion on Mr. Wake*s paper, that **resemblance in habits 
and customs is always a poor argument on which to base community of 
origin." But on this point I shall offer a few more remarks presently. 

The great majority of writers on Madagascar are agreed that the 
language and physiognomy of the inhabitants of the island point to a 
Malayo-Polynesian origin, however much thèse writers may differ in 
minor points, e.g. in their way of accounting for the apparently African 
éléments of the Malagasy people, or their views on the time and mode, 
etc., of this Malayo-Polynesion émigration to Madagascar. The three 
différent views hère mentioned are the only ones I am acquainted with.* 

Before setting forth my own views on the subject, I shall take the liber- 
ty of making a few remarks with regard to the means available for an 
investigation into the origin of a people, and the relationship between 
différent nations. Thèse are, in my opinion, the following :— 

I. — The geographical position of the countries occupied hy the peoples in 
question. We are not justified in deriving one people from another if 
there is not, geographically viewed, a possibility, or even some probabil- 
ity, of communication between the countries they inhabit. Nobody, for 
instance, would look to Greenland for the origin of the Malagasy. This 
does not, however, dépend merely on the distance between the coun- 
tries, but quite as much on the means of communication, the mountains, 
déserts, intervening seas, currents, winds, etc. 

2. — Similarity of manners and customs among the différent peoples^ inclu- 
ding also their domesticated animais and cultivated plants. This is, 
however, in my opinion, the least important of ail the criteria in ques- 
tion, because: — 

{a) Thèse manners and customs are often very much the same 
amongst even widely différent nations and races, provided the moral, 
intellectual, and social stand-point of such races is nearly the same. 

{h) They are, on the other hand, frequently strangely différent amongst 
différent tribes of the same people, where the common language and 
physiognomy prove the unity of the race beyond controversy. The 
différent tribes in Madagascar afford a very good instance of this. 

{c) They vary widely at différent times, according to the progress and 
development of the nation, and its more or less fréquent contact with 
other nations and races. The Malagasy, for instance, hâve changed their 
customs considerably in the course of the last half-century, but they are 
still the same race, and hâve substantially the same language as before. 

3. — The physiognomy of the différent peoples : \)[iÇÀx stature, colour, hair, 
eyes, the form of their head, their facial features, etc. This is, no doubt, 
of considérable weight, especially if extensive measurements of the 
craniums can be made in a scientific manner. There seems, however, 
yet to be much différence of opinion with regard to the reliability of the 
conclusions to be drawn from this test. 

^. — Their language. This is, no doubt, next to history, the best crite- 
rion of relationship. It must, however, be borne in mind that similarity in 

* So, in the main, Humboldt, Marsden, Freeman, Van der Tunk, Ellis, Sibree, MuUens, 
W.E. Cousins, Blumhaxdt, Burckhardt, Gundert, Waitz, Barbie du Bocaee, and many others. 
Crawfurd's opinion is nearly similar to the first one advanced by Mr. Wake, but wimout his 
hypo^esis of a lest continent. 
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the grammatical structure of the languages of peoples proves more than 
does similarity of vocabulary ; and that in their vocabulary the quality (for 
instance, two languages having the same numerals, pronouns, copula, etc.) 
is often more telling than the quantity of similar words. The decidedly 
Teutonic character of the English language, in spite of ail its words of 
Roman extraction, may serve as an instance of the validity of this rule. 

^,-' -Their traditions andhistory. Thèse are of course quite conclusive, 
as far they go ; for if a nation can be proved historically to hâve origi- 
nated from another, their relationship is settled beyond dispute. Unhap- 
pily, this argument is not very often accessible, as few nations can be 
traced historically to their origin. Generally, we hâve only very vague 
traditions to guide us ; but even thèse may be of importance as an 
additional help, — a corroboration of the results we hâve arrived at by 
means of other sources of information. 

In the following remarks I shall confine myself chiefly to the 4th and 
5th of thèse points, but especially to the 4th. I am, however, sorry to 
say that I hâve by no means been able to study this point in any 
satisfactory way, as this would require more literary means than I hâve 
at my disposai, and occupy an amount of time far beyond the limits of 
my vocation as a missionary. What I can ofFer is therefore only some 
few **guesses at truth,*' hoping that others may find time and opportunity 
to push the researches further, and give us something more definite on 
the question. 

I quite anticipate that some of my readers may say : Why treat 
us to mère guesses ? What is the use of a hypothesis } If you hâve 
nothing more reliable to ofFer us, you had better be silent. It may be 
that my esteemed reader is right in his animadversion. He will, 
however, kindly allow me to state that, when I speak of ofFering him 
a hypothesis, I do not mean to overlook facts, but to explain them ; 
and for this purpose a hypothesis may be admissible in want of some- 
thing better. The Copernican System was originally nothing more than 
a hypothesis, but the great merit of that hypothesis was that it explained 
ail the facts for the explanation of which it was framed, which is 
certain ly ail one can expect from a hypothesis ; and having now for 
centuries supplied the explanation of thèse facts, it has by degrees 
finally become a fact itself, which very few, if any, feel disposed 
to contest. 

II. 

Taking this view of the question, I feel it my duty first to state the 
facts to be explained, and then to adduce the hypothesis by which to 
account for them. By thèse facts I mean the actual condition of the 
Malagasy tribes, viewed ethnologically. The hypothesis then is only 
a suggestion with regard to the question how their ethnological 
position originated and can be accounted for. 

The facts in question are, in my opinion, the following : — 

I. — That the inhabitants of Madagascar^ hroadly speaking, are one 
people, 

This seems clear from the fact of the language spoken over the whole 
island being substantially the same, although difFering very much as tp 
the dialects of the différent tribes. 
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This unity of language must now be considered as a tolerably well- 
established fact. My personal expérience does not go mue h beyond the 
Hova and the Bètsilèo, although I hâve occasionally had an opportunity 
of conversing with Bètsimisàraka, Sihànaka, Sàkalàva, and Bàra. I 
freely admit that I hâve had great difificulty in understanxling some of 
thèse, or making myself understood by them ; but this is not more than 
any Londoner would expérience amongst country people in Yorkshire 
or Northumberland, who would nevertheless still maintain that the 
language spoken in thèse counties is English. The Hova hâve military 
stations in a good many places amongst other tribes, and people from 
other tribes often come up to the Capital, yet I hâve never heard that 
they hâve been in need of interpreters in transacting business, although 
those with whom they met certainly would feel the necessity of some 
expérience before they could converse with them with ease. Our 
Norwegian Missionary Society has had missionaries in différent places 
on the south-west, — in Tolîa, Rànopàsy, and Môrondàva, and some of 
them hâve afterwards come to the interior, and they ail maintain that 
the language is substantially the same there as hère. The same state- 
ment I hâve heard from traders from différent parts of the coast, and 
especially from Captain Larsen, who has gone round the island several 
times, and donc a good deal of business with natives ail along the 
coast. I hâve also had the opportunity of examining books published 
by the Roman Catholic missionaries in the Sakalava and Bètsimisàraka 
dialects, and hâve come to the same conclusion, viz. that the gênerai 
structure of the language is the same amongst the différent tribes. The 
différences are chiefly to be found in pronunciation (e.g. the n amongst 
the Sakalava and other tribes is frequently nasal, which is never the 
case in the Hova dialect) ; the changing of certain letters (e.g. the d of 
the Hova often becomes / in other dialects, — the same change as occurs 
in some Greek and Latin words, as Odysseus=Ulysseus ; dakryma=. 
lacrymà) ; the dropping of certain terminations (as the na, which is 
constantly dropped in the dialects of the tribes outside Imerina), or 
changing others, at least in pronunciation (as tsa for ira, as in lanitsa 
for lanitra)y etc. That the différent dialects hâve many words peculiar 
to them is a matter of course, as such is the case in dialects everywhere. 
Some of the dialects in the most distant parts of the country may in 
thèse respects differ so much from the dialect of Imerina (the dialect 
generally used in books) as to justify us in saying that they are slightly 
verging on the boundary line of a new language. But, upon the whole, 
this différence is seldom, if ever, much greater than that between High 
German and Low German, which hâve always been considered as one 
language. 

If anyone should be inclined to think that this unity of language may 
be the resuit of the Hova having, for about a century past, gradually 
extended their sway over, and consequently also their language among, 
the other tribes, such an explanation would be met by the following 
unanswerable objections : — 

{à) That this unity is found even where the Hova, up to this time, hâve 
not come into contact with the tribes in question. 

ib) That it can be proved to hâve existed long before the Hova 
conquest. Robert Drury spent more than fourteen years as a captive and 
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slave in the southern part of the island in the beginning of the i8th 
century (1702-17) ; and the vocabulary he gives us, as an appendix to the 
book in which he tells us his adventures, contains almost exclusively 
words we are able to identify with Hova words now in use in Imerina, 
as Mr. Richardson has shown in No. I., pp. 98-106, of this Annual. 
And even when comparing vocabularies from a much earlier time, and 
comprising materials collected in other parts of the island, we find the 
same unity of language 

2. — This language l's closely related to the Malayo-Polynesian^ partly also 
to the Melanesiariy which clearly indicates that there must hâve been an 
émigration to Madagascar from the island world in the East. But at the 
same time there are certainly many ele??ients in the Malagasy language not 
to he traced to this source. 

As to the "eastern affinities" of the Malagasy, this has been pointed 
out by others (Humboldt, Freeman, Van der Tuuk, W. E. Cousins, and 
others ; even by Crawfurd, in spite of his peculiar views with regard to 
the whole matter) ; and although certainly much is still to be done 
before the question respecting the affinities of the Malagasy with this 
group of languages can be said to hâve been dealt with satisfactorily 
in ail its détails, enough has been done to justify the above assertion 
with regard to this affinity. But the matter is quite différent with 
respect to the non-Malayo-Polynesian élément, as absolutely nothing 
has as yet been done to explain it and point out its relationship. I hâve 
been collecting materials for an essay on it, but I am not yet in a 
position to publish it. At présent I must confine myself to the bare 
statement that I believe much of it can be traced to East African sources. 

3. — An examination of the physiognomies of the Malagasy people leads to 
the same resuit, viz, that they represent a mixture of Malayo-Polynesian and 
African éléments, 

The Malagasy people give the impression of great variety with regard 
to what may be called their ethnological characteristics, — their national 
type. This applies both to the features of their faces and to their shape 
and colour. You may find individuals with almost the colour and 
physiognomy of a European, and others again with almost African 
features. As a rule, it may be said that the true Hova are the fairest as 
to colour, and the most Malayan in their whole physiognomy. The 
other tribes are, generally speaking, much darker and coarser, and so 
are the Tsiàrondàhy and the slaves, the majority of whom are their 
descendants. Many of thèse seem to me to approach very much to the 
East African type ; at any rate many of their faces hâve reminded me of 
the pictures I hâve seen of East African people, especially those near 
Mombasa. I hâve, however, had no opportunity myself of seeing any 
East African tribes ; but the late Dr. Hildebrandt, who had travelled 
for eight years in East Africa before he came to Madagascar, and taken 
hundreds of physiognomic and cranial measurements, was firmly of 
opinion that there was a strong African élément in the Malagasy, 
especially in the coast tribes. I lay the more stress on this, as very few, 
if any, hâve had the same opportunity as he of examining to such an 
extent both thèse peoples, combined with such power, increased by 
long expérience, of close observation, or hâve been furnished with such 
excellent instruments for measurements of craniums, etc. 
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4. — The true Malayan type is represented chiefly hy the Hova, ihe inhahi- 
tants of Imerinay in the centre of the ïsland. 

Ail the other tribcs, even those on the east coast, are decidedly less 
Malayan, and more African in their physiognomy, than the Hova.* This 
is strange indeed, as we should hâve expected that the Malayo-Polyne- 
sian emigrants, accustomed to live on the seashore, would hâve settled 
chiefly on the coast where they landed, and that only some few of them 
would proceed to the interior. How this is to be accounted for I will 
try to show in my **hypothesis/* 

5. — In more récent historical times the Malagasy race has been to some extent 
influencée, and modified from three différent sources. 

{a) The Arabs, or their descendants, pure or hybrid, from the Comoro 
Islands or East Africa (seldom direct from Arabia), hâve settled in 
considérable numbers on différent parts of the coast, and, by intermar- 
riages with the natives, hâve added a new, although not very import- 
ant, élément to the Malagasy people.f 

(h) Thèse Arabs hâve introduced a great number of negro slaves 
from Africa, J who, although they hâve not been legally allowed to 
intermarry with the Malagasy, hâve to some extent mixed with the 
other slaves, as nobody who knows the state of morality hère, especially 
in earlier times, can doubt. 

{c) In ail the most frequented parts, and especially in those districts 
on the east coast where the French had possesssions in earlier times, 
there has evidently been a good deal of European blood infused into 
the Malagasy population. 

I do not, however, think that thèse three additional éléments hâve 
been strong enough to materially modify the gênerai physiognomic char- 
acter of the nation as a whole. 

6. — Finallyj I may mention that at présent an amalgamation of the 
différent tribes is gradually taking place through intermarriage, 

The Hova officers and soldiers living among the varions tribes where 
there are military stations very often intermarry with thèse tribes, and 
so do the many Hova traders to be met with in almost every place 
where the Hova Government has any influence. 

It is easily seen that the facts I hâve mentioned under the 5th and 
6th heacîs only tend to show the différent components of the Malagasy 
people at présent, but need no further explanation, as they fall within 
historical times, and are besides of little importance to the question we 
hâve to deal with hère, as their influence on the formation of the whole 
nation is insignificant. It is therefore in explanation of the facts stated 
under the first four heads that I hâve framed the hypothesis — the 
**guesses at truth" — I am now going to set forth. 

III. 

The reader will no doubt hâve understood that, according to my 
view, we hâve chiefly two races hère, a Malayo-Polynesian, and 

*How far the samc can be said of tbe language, i.e. how far the dialects of the interior» 
especially that of the Hova, can be proved to possess a stronger Malayan affinity than tiie 
dialects of the coast tribes, I am unable to say positively, though I beheve ihis to be the case. 

f Also many Indians (Banians) hâve for a long time settled as traders on some parts of 
the north-west coast \ but they hâve not mixed much with the Malagasy. 

J Thèse hâve now been set free by the Malagasy Government, 
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another, which I suppose to be African ; and that we consequently 
must présume that there has been a double émigration to Madagascar, 
one from the west, and another from the east. The question then 
immediately arises ; Which of the two has taken place first ? 

Of course it is impossible to give a decided answer to this question 
in the présent state of our knowledge ; but when I suppose the émigra- 
tion from Africa to hâve been the first, it is for the following 
reasons : — 

{a) It is, cœteris paribus, certainly most natural to suppose that the 
nearest continent was the place from which the first inhabitants of this 
island came. 

{b) Native tradition points the same way. At any rate it states that 
the Hova (who are the most decidedly Malayan of ail Malagasy tribes), 
on their arrivai in the island, found it inhabited by, and had to drive 
away, the Vazimba, who seem to hâve been an African people, as I 
shall try presently to show. 

{c) If the more clever and warlike Malayo-Polynesian race had been 
the first to take possession of the country, the Africans would scarcely 
hâve been able to gain ground hère at ail ; whilst it is quite natural 
that the former should be able to get a footing in a country previously 
occupied by the latter. 

{d) The Malayo-Polynesian élément has become the predominating 
one both in language and social influence, which certainly makes it 
most natural to suppose that the Malayo-Polynesians hâve been the 
conquerors, and the others the conquered, — a state of things which 
besides would be most in keeping with the gênerai lot everywhere of 
the sons of Ham, who were to be "servants of servants to their breth- 
ren.*' 

Only on the supposition that the whole African élément hère is 
owing simply to the import of slaves from Africa could I suppose that 
élément to be of a more récent introduction than the Malayo-Polynesian ; 
but I hâve too firm an impression of its strength to be able to accept 
this solution of the problem. 

After thèse preliminary remarks, I shall set forth what I hâve called 
my hypothesis with regard to the origin of the Malagasy race éléments. 

I . — The island, or more probably only the coasts of it, was first oc- 
cupied by East African tribes (i.e. by the Vazimba and others nearly 
related to them). 

That the Vazimba at any rate were the first inhabitants of Imerina, 
and were expelled by the Hova, is one of the few pretty certain historical 
traditions hère. I am not able to prove that thèse Vazimba originally 
came from Africa ; but still I cannot but believe that they are identical 
with the Wazimbas of East Africa, an opinion also shared by the late 
Dr. Hildebrandt (according to his oral communications to me), who 
certainly in knowledge of the East African peoples was inferior to none. 
The similarity of the name immediately suggests a relationship between 
thèse two peoples, and ethnologists hâve therefore, I think, justly iden- 
tified them.* A people of the name Mazimba (or Muzimba) seems, 
according to Portuguese reports, to hâve been met with at the end of 

" . Il ^1 . 

* See Prof. Waitz : Anthropologie dtr Naturvblker^ II. p, 358. 
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the 1 6th century as inhabitants, or roaming hordes, ail along the African 
coast from the Zambezi to Melinda. In later times there seems to be 
great vagueness with regard to this people and theircountry. In Waitz's 
ethnological map they are placed to the west of the Makuas, but, ac- 
cording to Dr. Krapf, even the Swahili are called Wazumba by their 
next neighbours the Wanikas,* which is no doubt only another form for 
Mazimba and Wazimba. The people called Musimba, on the western 
coast of Africa (near Cunene, under i8^ S. lat.), may probably be of the 
same stock. 

That Wazimba (=Wuzimba) is only another form for Mazimba (=Mu- 
zimba and Musimba ?) may also be concluded from the fact that Ma and 
Wa (or Va) seem equally to be in use as the characteristic préfixes of 
East African tribe-names. So we hâve Makua ( = Makoa), Maravi, Ma- 
zimba (=Muzimba .^), and Wanika, Wakamba, Wamasai, Wuzimba 
(=Vazimba ?). 

In my opinion Mazimba (=Vazimba and Wuzimba) may hâve been a 
collective name for several East African tribes, growing gradually into 
disuse as thèse tribes became more separated ; and from this common 
stock I believe the original inhabitants of Madagascar (the Vazimba) to 
hâve been an offshoot. 

2. — Then — I hâve no idea as to the interlapse of time — began the 
great émigration from the island world in the east.f In many succeeding 
companies, and probably from différent parts of the archipelago, they 
went towards the west in their double canoës (or probably many put 
together), and took possession of the coasts of Madagascar, conquering 
the African natives, and afterwards intermarrying and mixing with them 
to such an extent as to become gradually one people with them, — a 
mixture of African and Malayo-Polynesian éléments. Beingthe conquer- 
ors and the superior race, they impressed their own stamp upon the 
language, just as did the Anglo-Saxons in England ; accepting, however, 
as did the Anglo-Saxons, a great many words from the original inhabit- 
ants, especially the common names of things of every-day life, as omby, 
caitle (=:ngo?nde, mgomôe, etc., in many East African dialects) ; amboa, 
dog (Sofala : imhua ; Cape Delgado : umboa ; Yao : mbwa) ; ôndry^ 
sheep (Yao : ngondolo ; Makoa : ikondoro)\ akôhoy fowl (Maravi, Tette, 
and Senna : kuku ; Sofala : huku ; Zulu : inkuku ; Inhambane : koku ; 
Cape Delgado : uku^ etc.), and many others. 

3. — The interior, being so far distant from the sea, and separated from 
it by the great forest, was probably not populated at ail before the Ma- 
layo-Polynesian conquest compelled some of the Africans, who were 
unwilling to renounce their independence and submit to the invaders, 
to break through the forest and take possession of the interior, especially 
Imerina ; and even at the time this unmixed African population (the 
Vazimba) was most likely not very strong. 

4. — At last there came a new body of emigrants from the east, — the 
Hova. As they found the coasts already occupied by a people partly of 
their own race, they probably were reluctant, and perhaps unable, to 
fight with them, and therefore (possibly after an understanding with the 
coast tribes) proceeded to the interior, where they had to deal with a 
thinner and purely African population. After the arrivai of the Hova in 
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Imerina, and their having gradually grown in strength, the Vazimba, 
who found themselves too weak to resist them, and were too fond of 
independence to submit to them, quietly retired towards the west, where 
they knew they were sure to meet a people who were partly at least of 
their own blood ; and there, on the west coast, they hâve been allowed 
to live as a separate tribe up to our time, although they hâve now no 
political independence.* So the Hova became sole masters of Imerina, 
and did not mix with the people of African blood. As well for thèse 
reasons, as because of their being the latest of the emigrants from the 
east, the Hova hâve, to a greater extent than the coast tribes, preserved 
their Malayan character, — a fact everybody who bas lived hère for any 
length of time must hâve observed, and \^hich is sufficiently accounted 
for by this hypothesis, which shows how it is (or rather, may hâve been) 
that it was not those living nearest to the sea, across which they came 
from the east, but the inland tribes, who hâve most preserved their ori- 
ginal character. 

If we could suppose that the Hova landed on the west coast (which 
is not at ail improbable, considering the course of the currents from the 
east), we might even présume that they had proved unable to conquer 
the Sakalava, and that the price of their being permitted to proceed to 
the interior had been their willingness to pay a tribute to-them. This 
would at any rate account for the fact that the Hova, up to the time of 
Radàma I., even up to 1820, actually had to pay a tribute to the Sakalava 
king in Ménabè, and that they, according to native tradition, seem at 
first to hâve been rather looked upon with contempt by the other tribes. 

5. — Whilst the Hova, still divided into many tribes independent of 
one another, gradually extended themselves over Imerina, the mixed 
population on the coast (probably chiefly from the west) proceeded to 
Antsihanaka and Betsileo. But this did not last very long before the 
Hova also began to visit thèse districts ; and as thèse provinces were the 
first to come under Hova rule, their character has to some extent been 
gradually modified ; and therefore they represent at présent the ethnolog- 
ical transition between the Hova in Imerina and the other tribes (Saka- 
lava, Bara, Betsimisaraka, etc.). 

L. Dahle. 



NOTE I. 

With regard to the émigration to Madagascar from the east, there is 
little tradition to guide us either in this country or abroad. The notion 
of the Hova, for instance, with regard to their own origin is still more vague 
than with regard to the Vazimba, probably because their arrivai in the 
island belongs to a still more remote past than their expulsion of the Vazi- 
mba. It scarcely amounts to more than this, that they are not aborigines, 
but emigrants, who in a remote past hâve come hère from a distant country 
beyond the sea. And even this is a notion unknown to the great majority of 
the people. 

In some other parts of the country (i.e. amongst other tribes, especially on 
the coast) there is said to be a more definite tradition about the émigration 
of the Hova, to the effect that they were driven by the wind to the coast of 

* See Note II. 
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Madagascar, whece they were shipwrecked, and that they, after many 
fightings with the natives, in which they were finally worsted, in spiteof their 
superior skill, had to flee to the déserts in the interior. Hère they gradually 
gathered strength again, not suflFering any longer from fever, as they did on 
thecoast; and having grown strong, they determined to make war again 
upon the coast tribes in revenge for what they had suffered from them. 

1 do not, however, believe that this last tradition is of such a character 
as to hâve a right to be considered of much importance. 

As to the eastern émigration to Madagascar in gênerai, I am not aware 
of any definite tradition about it either in Madagascar or in the east. 
The earliest notice of it seems to be some remarks of the Arabie geographers, 
Edrisi (i2th century) and (a century later) Ibn Seid. Edrisi says that 
the Chinese, who through political disturbances in India were hindered 
in their trading business with that country, went (trading) to some great 
islands farther to the west (which seem to hâve been Madagascar and the 
Comoro islands), and built a town they called Malay. And Ibn Seid states 
that a tribe called Komr, who were **the brethren of the Chinese," had 
emigrated to a great island in the west, which they called after their own 
name (Comoro ? or Madagascar ?), and there built a town they called 
Mhlay.* I think it may be taken for granted that those "Chinese" and 
"brethren of the Chinese," who called their town Malay, must hâve been 
Malays. Most likely the Arabs of those tim es called ail peoples to the east 
of the Indian peninsula Chinese, after the best known nation in that part of 
the world, just as ail Africans south of Egypt in old times were called -^thio- 
pians. That the Malays are really meant is the more likely, as Edrisi also 
States that people from Java (consequently Malays) in those times went as 
far as Zanzibar and Sofala, chiefly in order to buy iron. 

It appears from thèse statements of Arabie writers that there must hâve 
been Malay settlements hère at least before the i2th century, though probably 
much earlier. 

That both the Malays and Polynesians had larger ships, and were more 
enterprising seamen and traders, in a remote past than at présent, seems to 
be a fact acknowledged by nearly ail writers on their ancient history. With 
their large double canoës (in old times often furnished with a kind of 
transverse *'overbuilding") they made extensive voyages, and I do not 
see why they should not possibly hâve gone as far as Madagascar. At any 
rate I cannot believe that the Malayo-Polynesian émigration to Mada- 
gascar can be explained simply as the resuit of some few canoës having been 
driven out of their course by adverse winds. The Malay élément in Mada- 
gascar is evidently too great and too widely diffused to admit of being 
accounted for simply on the supposition of a shipwreck. 

NOTE II. 

I MENTIONED above that the Vazimba seem to hâve been of African 
origin, and that the tradition in Imerina is that they were the original 
inhabitants of this province, and that they retired towards the west before 
the Hova, as they were unable to resist them. I shall now give some 
particulars with regard to this tradition, and also with regard to the présent 
condition and whereabouts of thèse Vazimba. 

It must be admitted that the Hova tradition about the Vazimba is very 
vague and fabulons busying itself much more with the dead than with the 
livmg. The graves and sacred stones and places of the Vazimba in Imerina 
are numberless, and were, until the introduction of Christianity hère, looked 
upon with great awe and révérence ; and there is no end of stories of 
people being taken ill because they had trodden on thèse sacred objecta, or 

♦ Cf. Waitz : Anthrop, II. p. 431, 1. c. p. 429. 
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of being visited by the spirit of a Vazimba in the night, etc. But of the 
Vazimba asa tribe, the Hova can only give us very imperfect and fragmentary 
information. Disregarding ail that is evidently fabulous, we hâve about 
the foUowing left : The Vazimba were the original inhabitants of Imerina, 
occupying the country when the Hova came hère. They cultivated rice, 
and had great herds of oxen without humps.* Of their figure they do 
not know much ; but there is, however, a vague tradition to the effect 
that their faces were rather more oblong than those of the Hova, and 
that they were of a darker colour. If this could be depended upon, it 
would tend to prove that they were of East African origin. The coast 
tribes also (who, according to my view, hâve more African blood in them 
than the Hova) hâve more oblong faces and a darker colour than the people 
in the interior, especially than the Hova. The two last chiefs of the Vazimba 
were Rapèto and Rasôalao. When the Hova began to increase in power, 
especially under their famous ancient chief Andriàman<^lo, the Vazimba, who 
had only spears of burnt clay stuck on reeds, could not stand against **the 
flying iron" (iron spears) of Andriamanelo and his people, and were therefore 
compelled to retreat to the west, or, as it is also called, *'to go home," a 
phrase suggesting that they had corne from the west, where they still live. 
Thus far the Hova tradition about the Vazimba. 

I hâve longbeen curious to know something more definite about theseVazim- 
ba, who are saidto live in the west to the présent day, but nobody has been able 
to give me any reliable information. That they were to be found in Ménabê, 
somewhere to the north of Môrondàva, seemed to be the gênerai opinion both 
amongst natives and those few Europeans who hâve written on the Sakalava 
and their country (as, for instance, Captain Guillain) ; but for particulars 
about them I looked in vain. I therefore addressed a letter to my friend the Rev. 
D. Jakobsen, formerly a missionary for several years at Morondava, asking 
him for information on this question, and I shall hère give the substance of 
his reply. He writes : **As far as I hâve been able to understand the ethno- 
logical character of the people on the west coast, there hâve originally been 
many différent tribes ffirasànga^LHo^d^^firazànana) hère, who in the course 
of time hâve amalgamated more and more ; and at présent ail who are 
considered true Malagasy call themselves by the gênerai name Sakalava. 
Still the original différence between the différent tribes is not yet entirely 
eradicated. The Sakalava themselves admit that they consist of différent 
tribes (firasangaj and families ffbkoj. The Vazimba consider themselves 
such a firasanga, and not merely ai/oko , but they claim the name Sakalava. 
The Sakalava say that they can easily tell, merely by a man's appearance, to 
vfha^. yirasanga^ or foko, he belongs ; and I hâve the impression that it is 
especially very easy to them to distinguish a Vazimba from any other 
Sakalava. I hâve met with several who hâve called themselves Vazimba, 
and on my questioning them about their origin, they hâve almost unanimously 
replied: ^Avy bak' àntinànaizahayyfa vinonon^ AmbhalàmbOy koa nilèfa 
aty andrefa izahay^ (We came from the east, for we were beaten by 
the Hova, and sofledhere to the west). They also call themselves Malagasy, 
but deny that the Hova are entitled to that name, saying : ^Fa mpangàlatsa 
tanin- ôlo* (For they are thieves, who hâve stolen other people's land)." 

Mr. Jakobsen adds that he has not noticed any important différence 
between the Vazimba and the other Sakalava, either in customs, religions wor- 
ship, or social condition, Politically they are not now independent, but joined 
to the other Sakalava, by whom they seem to be much respected. There is 
even said to be an established custom to the effect that a Vazimba is 
at liberty to take what he wants of the fruits in the fields when travelling. 

* The domestic cattle of the Hova hâve a big hump on their shoulders, but the wild bullocks 
in the déserts, like those in Africa, hâve none, and are therefore sometimes called the '^cattle 
of Rasôalao" (one of the traditional chiefs ef tiie Vazimba). 
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Only a few of the Vazimba live on the coast as *Vèzo* (the name of the 
robbing and fishing coast tribes of the Sakalava), the majority of them 
staying further inland, supporting themselves mainly by their cattle. They 
are considered excellent herdsmen, and formerly the kings of Màrosarànga 
used to get Vazimba to take care of their cattle, as they were considered 
more trustworthy and less thievish than the other Sakalava. 

As to stature and appearance, Mr. Jakobsen remarks that they resemble 
the Mozambiques more than the other Sakalava do. They are not very tall, 
their colour is very dark, and their noses rather liât. 

It seems from the report of the Rev. D. Jakobsen at any rate to be quite 
clear that the Vazimba are a tribe with a real, and not merely a mythological, 
existence, and that their own tradition about their original settlement in 
Imerina entirely agrées with that of the Hova who expelled them. Their 
preponderantly African habits (excellent herdsmen, preferring to live as 
nomads, etc.) and physiognomy also agrée well with my hypothesis as to 
their ethnological position. 

L.D. 



FROM ZANZIBAR TO NOSIBE. 

RATHER more than a year ago I found myself by force of circum- 
stances in the island of Zanzibar, and an inmate of the Grand 
Hôtel de l'Afrique Centrale of that place. It seems probable that the 
French proprietor of this hôtel, on his arrivai in Zanzibar, finding 
himself surrounded by a population drawn apparently from most of the 
nations of the earth holding relationship with the familles of Shem and 
Ham, had been struck with astonishment at the motley crowd, and, in 
despair of ever inducing Arabs or Parsees to enter his hôtel, muttering 
to himself: ''''Quel pays sauvage! Je me trouve parmi des véritables indigènes 
de V Afrique Centrale P' had named it on the spot the *'Grand Hôtel de 
l'Afrique Centrale," in défiance of the whole body of Royal Geographers, 
whether French or English. Sooth to say, however, M. Chabot does 
his best, and travellers will find in him an obliging landlord. 

The harbour and town of Zanzibar hâve an imposing aspect. The 
Sultan's palace with the battery, supported on either side by the houses 
of the European merchants, front the harbour, and are built within a few 
yards of the water's edge. AU the houses are built, after the Arab style, 
of lime and coral concrète, and their white appearance, augmented by 
the rays of a nearly vertical sun, produces a glare almost intolérable. At 
night the whole town is lighted with kérosène oil lamps ; but the Sultan's 
clock-tower, which is considered the chef d* œuvre of architecture in Zan- 
zibar, not only has oil lamps at intervais from the bottom to the top, but 
is actually crowned by a real electric light. AU this, however, is the 
outside of the cup and platter, the inside being far below that state of 
civilization which the use of American "day-light oil" would seem to 
indicate. The interior of the town is still, morally speaking, in the 
condition to be represented only by that lamp so common in Madagascar, 
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made of a pièce of unclean rag thrust into some dirty fat. The streets 
are extremely narrow, and ail sorts of refuse are freely cast therein. 
Sanitary arrangements are unknown. The town is thickly populated, 
and small-pox is always raging more or less among its inhabitants. 

The Sultan is going to review his troops on a small plain to the north- 
west of his capital, and men of ail sorts and conditions are going to 
enjoy the occasion. The Sultan himself is a tall mild-looking man, and 
is most energetic in advancing the prosperity of his country. By the 
untiring dévotion of Sir John Kirk, the British Consul, the influences of 
civilization hâve been strongly brought to bear upon him, and improve- 
ment and progress are both marked and thorough. The streets hâve 
been lighled ; pure water has been brought from a distance into the 
town ; a standing army of about 2000 men has been organised by British 
naval officersin the Sultan*s service ; the courts of justice hâve been well 
regulated ; and the commerce of the country arranged on a definite 
principle. The Sultan possesses six steam vessels of his own, which he 
employs in trading to India, Arabia, and South Africa. Eager in ail 
that tends to civilize, he spares neither time nor money in attaining his 
objects, and from first to last he has neither stood still nor retraced his 
steps on the road of improvemeiît. 

The Sultan having been driven up to the saluting-point in his carriage- 
and-four, let us glance round upon the crowd collected to do him honour. 
Hère stands a company of Indian Banians, their turbans made of some 
rich and gorgeous material so wound round the head as to produce a 
short horn in front of the forehead. They are tall, light-coloured, well- 
featured, having faces expressive of intelligence, though tempered with 
laziness about the mouth and eyes. Near them are some Parsees, wearing 
extraordinary looking conical hats, without brims, on the very bacTcs of 
their heads. Thèse men, though short of stature, are the mechanical 
geniuses of Zanzibar. They are the engineers of the community and 
supply the artillery contingency of the army. Certainly the artillerymen 
are a sad and woeful race, living entirely upon a vegetable diet. At the 
review they marched past the Sultan with such awfully lugubrious coun- 
tenances that he, commiserating their many afflictions, kindly dispensed 
with further proof of their dévotion to his person beyond firing a salute. 
When, however, the time came for that solemnity, the artillerymen 
sprang into life with a most astonishing energy, and fired their field- 
pieces with marvellous regularity. The Banians and Parsees are the 
monied men of Zanzibar, and a good deal of the commerce is in their 
hands. The man who at the présent time farms the customs for the 
Sultan, at about a quarter of a million of money, is a Banian. 

It is the great Ramadan fast, and numerous companies of Arabs hâve 
come from the interior of Africa to pay homage to the Sultan. Each 
company is headed by its sheikh bearing a long curved sword in his 
hand, and is formed into a sort of solid square. Every man carries a gun 
or rifle across his shoulder ; and as they march along the street, two or 
three men beat with their fingers small one-headed drums, while two 
others, one on each side of the company, lead the war chant, and perform 
the war dance, brandishing their short, broad, curved daggers with the 
utmost ferocity. The whole company join in the chorus ; and as nearly 
ail the men are six feet high or upwards, it would be difficult to imagine 
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a more warlike band. They are black, fierce, determined, courageous ; 
and looking at them as they go past with a firm quick step, yelling their 
bold war chant, one can well believe the dark accounts of them written 
in blood across many a page of the history of the accursed slave trade. 

The natives of Zanzibar, speaking the Swahili language, are dressed 
in long, narrow, white garments, and wear either a white skull cap or a 
red fez on the head. They shave their heads closely after the Mohamme- 
dan custom, lean a little forward when speaking to any one, and fix their 
eyes attentively upon him. They are professedly good Mohammedans, 
and usually refuse to touch any kind of spirits. 

Hearing that the Sultan's steamer Akola was about to sail for Nôsibè, 
I determined to take a passage by her, hoping to get from thence to 
Mauritius, and so to Tamatave. It became necessary therefore to find 
out to whom to apply to obtain my passage. Now this would seem to 
be an easy matter enough. Nevertheless, things are not what they seem. 
The man who issues the tickets bears apparently, like the fabled tortoise, 
the whole Zanzibar world on his back. Nothing can be done without 
him, and consequently he has to be everywhere as nearly as possible at 
the same moment. He is waiting upon the Sultan, way-laid in the 
streets, seized in public places, and straightway hurried to remote parts 
of the town, so that no one person in Zanzibar can hâve the smallest 
idea where this unhappy individual can be at any one moment. I was 
told I should find him at the custom-house. I went there immediately, 
but that was the very place where he was not. Having luckily by chance 
found a man seemingly possessed of authority, and who could speak 
English, I succeeded in inducing him to find out at what time I had 
better try again. This man was a Parsee. I proceeded to show him 
what we had in common which ought to induce us to help each other. He 
was a stranger (once) in Zanzibar, so was I ; he had a sacred révérence 
for fire (in his own country), so had I (in mine). The logic was irrésist- 
ible. He became my friend. A time was named;— no success. "Try 
again in the morning," said my friend possessed of authority. I tried 
again in the morning ; once more, no resuit. This time it was despair- 
ingly intimated to me that I might go on trying for a week before 
catching my necessary man. I felt délirions at the prospect. Hère was 
a man who must be caught, whose présence could be predicated to be 
in a thousand and one places at any possible moment, and I knew only 
one of thèse places. However, the very evening before the ship sailed, 
fortune favoured me, and my necessary man was caught. He was a 
short, thin, middle-aged man, without the slightest appearance of 
importance, and he spoke in a very low voice. Of course his language 
was anything but English, but I had a friend possessed of authority, 
who made him understand that I thirsted to obtain a passage by the 
Akola to Nosibe. At first, objections were raised. There were no 
provisions for Europeans on board, and it was doubtful whether the 
vessel would go to Nosibe ; and at last my man of ail importance showed 
signs of at once betaking himself to one of his most distant and unknown 
haunts. It was a critical moment. My friend possessed of authority, 
roused to the highest pitch of éloquent translative persuasion (no doubt 
caused by the thought of what I had proved to him we had in common), 
touched at length a chord in the wily old Arabes heart. He ordered a 
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ticket to be made out, and conscious of having spent too long a time in 
one place at one time, immediately vanished into what may be metapho- 
rically considered as space. 

The vessel was to sail at midnight. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night. The varions town lights, with those on the distant points up and 
down the coast, the soft outlines of the numerous islands between Zan- 
zibar and the mainland, and the clear outlines of the ships swinging at 
anchor, ail combined to produce a picture of no ordinary beauty ; while 
the glorious moonlight, lustrons, silvery, and soft, together with the 
Sound of the gentle wash of the sea breaking upon the numerous shores, 
gave one a feeling of exceeding rest and peace after the intolérable 
glare and noise of the day. 

We did not sail, however, until about six o'clock the next morning, 
and before getting away I had time to take a look round the vessel. 
The captain and the officers were Arabs, the engineers Parsees, the 
sailors Swahili. There were a good number of Arab and Indian 
passengers, three European passengers and one Créole, also a native of 
Guadaloupe, and a naval doctor bound for his station at Nosibe. Among 
our dusky companions were some who, if they had landed in any civili- 
zed country, would without doubt hâve been instantly placed under lock 
and key, such fearful suspicions being aroused by merely contemplating 
them. If they even glanced at you, you instinctively clapped your hands 
in your pockets, and became for the rest of the day a prey to a mortal 
suspicion of having certainly lost something. Very soon after leaving 
the harbour, however, most of thèse became wretchedly sea-sick, and sooth 
to say, one actually gloated over their misery, delighted to find that there 
were times when circumstances were too many even for them. One of 
the European passengers was Mr. Joseph Thomson, the companion of 
Mr. Keith Johnston during that unfortunate journey into the interior of 
Africa which ended in the latter*s death. After that melancholy event, 
Mr. Thomson took command ofthe expédition and broughtit safely back 
to Zanzibar. He was now in charge of another expédition sent out by 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to seek for coal, starting from a place called 
Mikindani, and working westward into the interior of Africa for about 
300 miles. Among his followers was one of those two boys by whose 
*'faithful hands" Livingstone's dead body was **brought o*er land and 
sea" to rest at last among the illustrions dead of many âges beneath the 
shadow of England's greatest abbey. Those ''faithful hands" were now 
devoted to the service of another, but no doubt the faithful heart is still 
stored with memories of his great master. Would that I could hâve 
spoken his language, to hâve gathered up a few of the fragments which 
remain ofthe self-denial and steadfast dévotion ofthe grand missionary 
and explorer. 

Mr. Thomson was unfortunately very sea-sick during the whole time 
of his voyage, so that I was unable to gain much information from him. 
He told me, however, that he did not expect to find coal in the direction 
he was going, but as it was the Sultan's wish that he should thoroughly 
examine the country, he had undertaken to do so. He considered he 
should be about three months absent, and estimated the cost of the 
expédition at £3^^- His prognostication of there being no coal in that 
district seems to hâve been fully verified, since 1 hâve seen his return 
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notified in the papers, with the remark that the Sultan was angry at 
none having been found. 

We landed Mr. Thonîson then at Mikindani, a small native town 
about 100 miles north of Cape Delgado. On entering the beautiful bay, 
round which the natives' buts are scattered, we noticed the Sultan's flag 
flying in front of some Arab bouses, and immediately afterwards most of 
the Sultan*s subjects appeared on the beach, and in a transport of joy 
they saluted the vessel with a discharge of ail their fîre-arms. including 
three very small cannon. The harbour ^^as alrcady in possession of two 
boats belonging to H. M. S. Ruby^ undcr Lieutenant Stokes, on the look- 
out for slaves. There were one or two dhows lying at anchor, and it 
was rumoured that they were waiting to ship some slaves who were 
concealed in the neighbourhood. Very soon after we had anchored the 
the Rubys boats came alongside, and after breakfast Lieutenant Stokes 
and myself accompanied Mr. Thomson ashore to bid him God-speed on 
the commencement of bis journey. We first paid a visit to the old Arab 
, chieftain of the village, who was excessively amiable, and ofFered us 
refreshment. in the shape of some curiously compounded and sweet 
beverage. Afterwards we walked through the town. It was an ordinary 
native place, such as one is accustomed to see in Madagascar, and there 
were no curiosities to be obtained. During our walk we came across a 
huge old dhow high and dry on the beach, rotting away in dishonoured 
old âge in punishment for the sins of a vicions youth spent in connection 
with the trade in slaves. The ground to the eastward of the bay rose 
al most from the water*s edge into a very beautifully wooded hill, and 
among the brushwood at its base I noticed numbers of the coast trees 
well known to the Malagasy as voavôtaka,* 

From this place we had a splendid two days' voyage to the island of 
Comoro, arriving there early one afternoon. This island is a very remark- 
able one. From lowish land at its north side it gradually rises towards 
the south, till it terminâtes in a high volcanic mountain standing dark 
and desolate, with its feet in the sea. This mountain, called Comoro 
Mountain, is said to hâve an élévation of about 8,500 feet. Its top was 
continually hidden by thick black masses of clouds, which every now 
and then rolled furiously down its sides, as if determined to blot out for 
ever the little fortified town which had the assurance to exist at its feet ; 
but they always repented before they had quite reached the town, and 
shed a few remorseful tears over their own rash and morose disposition. 
Hardly a single tree was to be seen in any direction, and the very grass 
flourished feebly in the thin layer of soil which covered the underlying 
volcanic rocks. The inhabitants, who speak Swahili, seemed exceeding- 
ly poverty stricken ; and looking upon their almost naked bodies, with 
the black and threatening mountain in the background, one was fain to 
doubt a little whether life for them at least was worth the living. Yet, 
wonderful as it may seem, there was a civil war going on among the 
natives, as to who should rule them in their desolate and dreary country. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar is the nominal sovereign, but the descendant 
of a native prince, who had been obliged to take refuge in Johanna, 
had returned and had induced some of the natives to espouse bis cause. 
The Sultan had, however, despatched two dhows full of soldiers to put 

* Brehmia spinosa^ Harv. — Eds. 
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down the rébellion, but thèse had not arrived. Great joy was therefore 
manifested in the little town before which we anchored, and which was 
called Maroni, at the appearance of the Sultan's steamer, since the 
people thought relief must be at hand. Ail the cannons they possessed 
(about six) were discharged more than once, after which the chief Arab 
of the place came off to the vessel. 

The town forms a square, and is walled in on ail sides. Its appearance 
is to the last degree bleak and melancholy. The roadstead is a perfectly 
open one, and the sea dashes on the granité rocks which line the shore 
with an enormous force. The natives hâve therefore formed a tiny 
breakwater with huge pièces of rock, large enough for their few canoës 
to lie in, just in front of the town, otherwise it would hâve been difficult 
for them to hâve even approached the shore without having their 
precious canoës dashed to pièces on the rocks. Desolate as the place 
was, we had several Arab traders on board whose home it was. What 
there could be to buy or sell in such a wildemess seemed difficult 
to imagine, but thèse men appeared able to reap a harvest even from 
granité rocks. We remained hère one night, and having discharged a 
quantity of rice, left in the following afternoon. 

Comoro Mountain, and indeed the whole island, is evidently volcanic ; 
an éruption is said to hâve occurred so late as 1858, on which occasion 
the lava flowed out of the side of the mountain into the sea on the west 
coast, between the towns of Maroni and Itzanda, which, being only 
three miles apart, thus narrowly escaped destruction. At the South- 
west point of Comoro ignited sulphurous vapours are said frequently 
to issue from the crevices in the ground, showing lights at night to 
vessels when passing close. The popular idea among the natives is 
naturally that this part of the island is inhabited by devils, and they will 
on no account venture in the vicinity at night. 

Our course was now to Johanna, but the dark old mountain of 
Comoro, enraged at anyone being delivered from his frowns, sent one 
of the storm spirits which haunt his crest to oppose our departure. We 
were met by a heavy gale, and the sea ran so high that our Arab captain 
altered his course during the night. We arrived, however, safely at 
Johanna about mid-day on Sunday. 

Johanna is next to Comoro in size and height, but far surpasses it in 
beauty and fertility. In form it is triangular, the east side running 
about north and south, and the north side enclosing a deep bay in which 
is situated the town. The island, as seen from the westward, shows a 
succession of peaks rising one above another, and ail wooded at the top. 
It is governed by an independent Sultan, who résides at the town on 
the north side. The natives are of Arab origin, but the slave population 
is of African descent. They speak the Swahili language. 

Johanna town, where the Sulttin résides, is built in the ordinary Arab 
style. It is quite close to the sea, and it is, if possible, still dirtier than 
most others of its type. The streets are marvellously narrow and filled 
with refuse, yet it boasts of a misque, which is carefully guarded, lest 
any stranger should défile it. I attempted to get a sight of the inside, 
but was immediately warned ofF by its zealous guardians, who, I was 
told, muttered something about "a dog of a Christian,'* and "pollution," 
ete., so that I had to content myself with lookinç at tVv^ cwX^\^^. W-^-aa*, 
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however, a very primitive construction. The town is, as usual, surround- 
ed by a wall, and is overlooked by a dilapidated fort or citadel on a 
height immediately at the back. 

We found an American whaler in possession of the harbour, the captain 
of which came on board to get his mail. After some conversation he 
invited me to pay a visit to Dr. Wilson's sugar estate, situated a short 
distance in the interior. Having obtained a boat from an obsequious 
Arab. we started for the little bay, about two miles from Johanna town, 
on which the road leading to Dr. Wilson's estate abuts. During the 
journey the astute old Arab beguiled the time by relating to me a long 
history of the many good deeds donc by himself and his brethren for the 
English, who, it appeared, did not as a body value them as they ought 
to hâve done. From this subject he passed on to religion. He consid- 
ered Englishmen did not acknowledge the existence of a God, seeing 
that in ail his intercourse with them he had never seen one of them 
ever say his prayers. **You may often see a Mohammedan say his 
prayers," he said, "but never an Englishman." If they believed in God, 
it follows that one would see them say their prayers. He then proceeded 
to relate how that he was in mourning for the death of his favourite 
wife. **How many wives are Mohammedans allowed to hâve?'* I asked. 
**Four," he said. *'Why four.?" I demanded. "Bccause," he answered, 
**a man gets tired of one wife ; a man does not like to hâve bread always, 
or beef always, or rice always ; he gets tired of one thing and wants a 
change, and for a similar reason a man gets tired of one wife.'* With 
such novel opinions did the obsequious Arab wile away the time, and 
as he spoke a very broken English, we arrived at the landing-place long 
before he had exhausted ail his information. 

The American captain had informed me that Dr. Wilson had proraised 

to send down a donkey to carry him up, and to save him the fatigue of 

walking in the beat of the day. **You," said he, "can walk up with the 

donkey man." Having made my acknowledgements in due form for 

his kind forethought and satisfactory arrangement, I remarked that sailors, 

as a rule, were not very experienced equestrians, and that for myself I 

placed no credence in such beings as *'horse marines." '*Ah 1" said he, 

**I guess I can ride a donkey though ;" and no soOner had we landed 

than the donkey was brought out. Now the valorous captain was a 

little man. Grasping the reins tight in his hand he essayed to mount, 

but no sooner had he reached the saddle than the donkey, starting 

immediately, tripped over a stone, and falling on his knees, the gallant 

captain promptly went over the donkey's ears, and in trying to save his 

head severely sprained his thumb. The obsequious Arab shrieked with 

laughter, in which I was fain to join. The captain naturally thought 

this merriment somewhat mistimed, and remarked that the Arab 

fellow was **a kinder gone off," in which I agreed with him, for he was 

certainly in fits of laughter. An American, however, is not to be beaten ; 

his boast is that he can **lick création ;" it follows therefore that the 

whaler captain mounted the ass once more, and I believe did in fact 

remain somewhere on its back tilî he arrived at Dr. Wilson's estate. 

For myself I made the journey on "shanks' mare," accompanied by the 

obsequious Arab, who more than once on the road testified to the unmixed 

deYighi the late occurrence had afforded him by sudden explosions of 
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laughter, and by such remarks as : **01e donkey nearly break his head," 
leaving it doubtful whether he was referring to the animal or the man. 

Dr. Wilson's sugar estate lies in a mountain valley about two miles 
from the coast. The road leading to it is a prepared one, but the heavy 
rains, such as one gets at Antanànarivo, make it difficult to prevent it 
being continually broken up and washed avvay. Everywheré a kind of 
black slag crops up, something of the same kind which is met with in 
iron smelting districts in England, and showing the volcanic origin of the 
island. The scenery is very picturesque, forming a pleasing contrast 
to the désolation of Comoro. The surface of the ground is very uneven, 
and reminds one of a **comparative view of the mountains of the world." 
The sugar estate is worked by about 300 labourers, who live on the place, 
and produce, I was told, about 500 tons of sugar yearly. The sugar- 
cane flourishes exceedingly well, and certainly the appearance of the 
growing canes left nothing to be desired. The sugar house had only 
just been completed. It is a very large oblong building, apparently 
fitted with every convenience for the manufacture of sugar. Steam 
power is employed in ail directions, and the whole work having been 
carried out under the supervision of only one European engineer, who 
had to do ail the difficult parts of the work himself, strongly testified to 
the energy and persévérance which had been displayed. 

Leaving Johanna, our next destination was Mayotta. This island, 
which is a French colony, lies to the eastward of Johanna, the channel 
between it and the outlying reefs of Mayotta being about 30 miles wide. 
It is very irregular in form and, like Johanna, has a very uneven surface. 
Volcanic-looking peaks rise up in ail parts. Its climate has the réputa- 
tion of being very unhealthy, the shores of the mainland being lined in 
places with mangrove swamps, which are uncovered at low water and 
are productive of malaria and fever. In this respect Mayotta differs from 
the other Comoro islands, which are generally healthy. The French 
Government has fixed its seat on a small island called Zandzi, about a 
mile's distance from the mainland. A narrow neck of sand connects it 
with a larger called Pamanzi, over which a causeway has been con- 
structed. The French establishment consists of a governor and colonial 
officers, together with a few native soldiers. There are a few substantial 
government buildings and storehouses, and a few native buts. Provi- 
sions are scarce, cattle having to be imported from Comoro and Mohilla. 
There is also a scarcity of water, and even that has to be brought from 
the main island in casks. 

We remained hère the greater part of two days, discharging rice, and 
during that time we saw not a single sign of business life, either com- 
mercial or governmental, beyond that produced bythe discharging of our 
own cargo. Having so little to do, the government officiais hâve invented 
a means of passing the time which seems to deserve recording. One 
of our passengers having had indigestion for several days applied to the 
government doctor for something to relieve his complaint. The doctor 
at first told him to go to bed for a day or two, but this not meeting our 
passenger's views, he enquired whether he could not substitute citrate 
of magnesia instead. This being agreed to, the doctor produced a 
sheet of foolscap, wrote the passenger's name upon it, together with an 
order for one ounce of citrate of magnesia, etc.,aTid?Â%Tvvcv^\v\^^"«^^'axsNft. 
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at the end, told the passenger to take the paper to the comptroller of 
the government stores, who, having signed his name, orderecî it to be 
taken to his second, who signed his name and sent it to the hospital, 
the hospital ofllcial signed his name and sent the paper to the dispenser, 
who gave the bearer an ounce of citrate of magnesia. Stc vita est 
in Mayotta. 

The natives of Mayotta are of Malagasy extraction, and hère, for the 
first time since leaving Madagascar, I heard again the Malagasy language. 
The history of the island appears to be this. A Malagasy chief, having 
been driven from the west coast of Madagascar with his followers, had 
landed in Mayotta and established himself there. Afterwards he appears 
to hâve had trouble frcm Arab and Swahili immigrants, and in order to 
protect himself had recourse to the French. This protection was 
afterwards developed into possession, and so the island became wholly 
French. There are said to be about 8,000 inhabitants in the main 
island, who are mostly employed on the various sugar estâtes, but 
labourers are notwithstanding in great demand. 

Our next port was Mojangâ, on the north-west coast of Madagascar, 
but we only remained hère a few hours, and then went on to Nôsibè. 
This island also belongs to the French, and is of volcanic origin. Like 
the Comoro Islands, its surface is verv diversified, and the whole island 
is full of beautiful views. The harbour of Hellville is very picturesque. 
We entered from the south, having in front of us, on the right hand, 
the high bare hill forming part of Nôsikômba, and on the left, the 
beautiful hill forming part of Nosibe itself, wooded from the very top 
to the water's edge. The white wooden house of Messrs. 0*Swald and 
Co. stands at the foot. Away to the eastward rise the rugged mountains 
of Madagascar. 

Hellville, the capital of the island, is laid out in the form of a square ; 
the roads are beautifully kept, and are bordered by rows of mango trees. 
The old government house stands in the centre of the town, and has a 
high wall ail round it. In thèse peaceful times it has, however, been 
converted into a hospital, and the government résidence is now near 
the port. There is a Roman Catholic church near the old government 
house, but it has no pretensions whatever to style, either in architecture 
or adornment. The government buildings are both substantial and 
numerous, and most of the inhabitants of Hellville are in some way or 
other in government employ. There are two hôtels, both of the most 
misérable description ; but necessity knows no law, and I was obligea to 
put up at the better of them for twenty weary days. 

From Hellville a road leads westward to a town of considérable size, 
where the résidents are Malagasy ; at the bottom of this town is a 
réservoir for providing Hellville with fresh water. Further on is a large 
sugar plantation, and in the open hill country beyond some charming 
bits of scenery are to be found. But by far the most beautiful road runs 
to the northward of Hellville, starting from the back of the town, and 
winding upward to the hills in magnificent sweeps. The views along 
this road are simply delightful ; at one spot there is a view of the^ 
harbour and bay over a mountain valley fiUed with tropical végétation, 
among which the graceful bamboo droops its feathery head. 

Xhe climate of Nosibe is said to be unhealthy, and çertainly some of 
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the Europeans showed by their fever-stricken appearance that such is 
probably the fact. There is a small pier built out from Hellville into 
the bay, which thus séparâtes the inner part from the open sea. In 
conséquence, this inner part is almost dry at low tide ; and there being 
a muddy bottom, a great quantity of malaria ir> produced under the hot 
Sun. In fact the Arab town, which is situated in a corner of the bay 
about half a mile to the west of the German house, must be a hotbed 
of fever. 

Nearly ail the commerce of the island is in the hands of the French 
house of Roux de Fraissenet and Co., and the German house of 0*Swald 
and Co., but there is also a représentative of the American house of Mr. 
Joseph A. Ropes. The French house sends cattle from the west coast 
of Madagascar to Mauritius, a steamer running there once a fortnight. 
Most of the produce is obtained from the Arabs, who receive cotton 
goods, etc., in exchange, which they take over to the mainland of 
Madagascar in dhows. The French house, however, keeps a small 
steamer, which runs up and down the coast collecting produce, the 
principal articles being hides, rubber, rice, and ebony. 

The native population is estimated at 10,000, and they belong to 
the Sakalava tribe of Malagasy. They are mostly employed in the 
sugar plantations, but a good number earn a livelihood by fishing. 
Their canoës are quite différent from the ordinary keelless dug-outs, 
being shaped and furnished with an outrigger to keep the balance. 
They are very fearless sailors and show great dexterity in managing 
their canoës. Although a French colony, nearly ail the natives are 
miserably ignorant ; and, as far as I could discover, no missionary effort 
is being made to raise them from that condition. The French priests 
seem to confine themselves to their own countrymen, and leave the 
natives to themselves. I saw no schools and heard of none. 

I was not sorry when, on the arrivai of the S. S. Syria^ I was able to 
leave Nosibe for Mauritius. We left our anchorage one morning about 
nine o'clock, and steamed slowly through the narrow channel which 
séparâtes Nosibe from Nosikomba. Among the trees which crown Point 
Tafôndro, which we passed on our left hand, lie the remains of the 
Rev. David Johns, in a spot whence the high mountains of Madagascar 
may be plainly seen, softened and rendered picturesque by the distance — 
that island he loved so well and which he did so much to evangelize 
and civilize. Requiescat in pace ! 

Alfred Smith. 
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THE SAKALAVA. 

[Coniinued from Annual No. VI.) 

IX.— The Sàkalàva confess, as we hâve before seen, that they know 
but little about Andrïananàhàry (God), for, as they say, He résides in 
unknown régions far away. But He possesses infinité and awful power, 
and they must therefore necessarily fear Him and hâve mediators 
between themselves and Him, without whom they dare not come into 
His présence. Thèse mediators are (i) the Ràza (their ancestors) ; 
(2) the Omàsy (doctors) ; (3) the-^«û^iû;(prophets) ; and (4) ihQ Ampùi- 
kily (soothsayers). 

j . The Raza. With respect to the Raza, the Sakalava believe that 
they are not entirely subject to Andriananakary^ but that they hâve 
power of their own, apart from that derived from God, to act upon 
and influence people either for good or evil. They are supposed to 
hâve power even over life and death. The beings that cause death are, 
as we hâve seen» thought to be God, the raza, and the ampamôrika, 

The ancestors are said to reveal themselves to the Sakalava in dreams. 
Should a Sakalava dream of one of his deceased relatives, he becomes 
very much afraid, and goes immediately to the ampisikily to ask him 
whether it is because the raza are angry with him that they thus appear 
to him, or, if not, what can be the reason. The ampisikily almost 
always replies that the raza are very angry and crave an ofFering {^éfa 
méloka mare nôho milajôro), which consists of brandy, beans {lojy), and 
olher things, according to the command of the ancestors {lîlin-dràza). 

Once a year the Sakalava make an ofFering of rum to their ancestors, 
pouring it out on their graves. On thèse occasions ail the respective 
descendants gather around the tomb, and in turns drink of the liquor 
they hâve brought with them, the remainder being poured out on the 
grave. Wbilst thus assembled, the Sakalava also offer prayers and praises 
to their ancestors. 

Again, should the country be suffering from any calamity, it is gene- 
rally considered to be caused by the king or some other member of the 
royal family having transgressed the laws of his ancestors. He has 
perhaps built too large a house, or eaten and drunk forbidden things. 
If the Sakalava be asked : **How is it possible for the deceased raza to 
bring about such a calamity ?" they would simply answçr : "We do not 
know ; perhaps God allows them to do it." Inthisbelief ofthe Sakalava 
with regard to the power over human life possessed by their ancestors, we 
see their dim anticipation of a future existence, since by implication thèse 
ancestors are still alive in the land of spirits. And yet, strange to say, the 
people very much doubt the reality of an endless life beyond the grave. 
Should you tell them that it is folly to believe that the ancestors possess 
power over human life, if they are not still in existence in the spirit- 
world, they would reply by saying : **Their bodies are dead, but their 
spirits are still alive, and reveal themselves to their descendants." 
The spirit {evé^) being invisible, the Sakalava compare it to the wind. 

2. The Omasy. Next to the raza the omasy may be regarded as me- 
diators between the Sakalava and Andriananahary. The omasy are the 
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doctors, and their business is to concoct médicaments, magical charms, 
and remédies, and endue them with efficacy. The ordinary medicines 
are prepared from various plants, and many of them are, no doubt, very 
good remédies, but they are supposed to be utterly valueless unless render- 
ed efficacious by the enchantment of the doctor before being used ; for 
the Sakalava do not believe that the medicines in themselves hâve a 
wonderful power as remédies, and in none but those so blessed hâve the 
Sakalava any confidence. 

The o'niasy also deal in ail kinds of charms, for which there is a very 
great demand ; in fact, the omasy hâve quite a lucrative business in this 
way. Thèse charms are worn on différent parts of the body, and are 
especially used for protection of life, which a Sakalava needs most of 
ail. There are charms for protecting against the enemy's spear {ôlin- 
défo) ; gun-charms {olïm-pingàratsa), used both to protect against the 
balls of their enemies and to give ability in taking aim ; charms against 
poisoners {oly tsy vonbin^ ny ampamorika) ; charms to thwartthe poisoning 
designs 0/ an enemy {oly ràty màhavôrika ty fàhavdld) ; charms or philtres 
to secure women's love {ply màhaûa ampelà) ; charms enabling one to 
grow rich, to hâve good fortune and success in ail undertakings and, in 
fact, in ail the affairs and business of life. There are also charms v^^hich 
are said to hâve the effect of making the Vazàha (foreigners) willing to 
give the wearer of them goods and money. Although the Sakalava 
ought to hâve learned by expérience that such charms as the above are 
powerless, they still believe in them ; for the influence of a charm which 
does not take effect may be destroyed by some other counter-charm used 
by an enemy or a poisoner. Ail médicaments and charms must be 
consecrated by an omasy, nobody else can do it, — the bad ones by a bad 
omasy, and the good ones by a good omasy, The bad omasy are always 
ampamorika (poisoners or wizards). 

There are two ways in which the consécration of a charm or medicine 
is performed : {a) Andrtananahary is simply asked that He will bless it 
and render it effective, {b) The oly is daubed with grease and put into 
the fire, while certain cabalistic spells, used in such cases, are being 
pronounced. It consists of the most varied articles and materials, as 
small pièces of wood ; the tips of the horns of oxen, which are bedecked 
on the outside with coloured beads, and filled with tallow ; small pièces 
of iron, as nail-heads, etc. ; or stones, bones, and teeth (especially those of 
oxen and crocodiles). Thèse charms are considered very sacred and 
valuable by the Sakalava, and if any one should lose them, it is regarded 
as a most grave misfortune. Hence also the oly is looked upon as the 
most valuable part of the property a father can bequeath to his son. If 
a father disinherits his son, he publicly déclares that the son shall not 
inherit his oly^ the most emphatic way of declaring his disinheri- 
tance. On one occasion, the greatest objection which a certain man 
had to his son becoming a Christian was that, should the youth accept 
Christianity, he could not leave to him the oly as his inheritance. 

We hâve spoken of bad omasy {omasy ratsy) or amparnorika. Their oly 
is called vorika, i.e. poison, sorcery. The ampamorika makes charms 

* The spirit of the dead is called eve ; the spirit of the living is nàhy. The word ^fanàky^ 
which means 'spifif amongthe Hova, signifies 'temptation,' which the Hova express by/a>^àw- 
fanàfiy, Feople wifikfanahy are, in the opinion of the Sakalava, always of bad character. 
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that kill {oly màha/à/y), which may take effect even when buried near a 
man*s house, at the door, for instance. The man who thus passes over 
it, becomes sick, and then dies. The cause of death is first sought by 
digging in the sand ; if what appears to be the vorika is found, an at- 
tempt is made to find out who is the ampamorika ; an ampisikily is con- 
sulted, and woe to that man who is suspected of being the ampamorika 
who placed the vorika near the house. He is in danger of losing his life 
if he does not take to flight, and this he often cannot do, because he 
knows nothing of the affair. Only recently in Tolia a man was killed 
because he was suspected of this crime, though he was quite innocent. 
The ampamorika are thought to be able to cause death by meré impré- 
cation. As the ampamorika are thought to dérive their great power from 
Andriananahary, they are both hated and feared by the people. 

3. Ihe Anakia, The third class of mediators between the Sakalava 
and God are the anakia, It is their duty above everything else to live 
an upright life. They are the only Sakalava who are regarded as having 
a perfect knowledge of God. They know His laws, and it is their 
business to teach them to the common people. Stealing, lying, drink- 
ing, carrying a spear or gun, are things allowable to the ordinary Saka- 
lava, but absolutely forbidden to an anakia. Should an anakia be found 
guilty of thèse or other similar crimes, he is an anakia no longer, indeed 
he is regarded as worse than an ordinary Sakalava. The good anakia 
go about amongst the people as men of peace ; and as they are peaceable, 
innocent, and sacred men, nobody may do them any harm. If any one 
should deceive an anakia^ it would be regarded a greater crime than 
almost anything else. 

4. The Ampisikily, We come now to the fourth and last class of 
mediators between the Sakalava and God, the ampisikily. Thèse men 
hâve olten been referred to before in this article, but they are hère men- 
tioned in their character of soothsayers. It is their duty to acquaint 
the people with invisible and unknown things ; they are in fact the 
foitune-lellers. They prophesy, for instance, as to when war may be 
expected to be declared by any neighbouring king. The ampisikily is 
asked whether there shall be war or not. He takes his divining ap- 
paratus, generally a small board divided into squares, on which some 
small btones are placed— the wisdom-stones, by means of which some 
unknown and secret thing is to be discovered. The whole apparatus 
very much resembles a draught-board with its men. The stones he 
places in order on the board, but nobody but himself understands the 
meaning of his arrangement. His divinations are like those of oracles 
generally, very ambiguous in meaning. He says, for instance : The 
enemy may advance to make war upon the kingdom in the beginning of 
the next month ; if not then, it may be about the time of the nextmoon ; 
and so on, till even half a year has passed away, the enemy having made 
no appearance at ail. As we hâve seen, the ampisikily is always consult- 
ed in cases of sickness, and especially with the view of finding out the 
person who has caused the sickness, and also as to whether the sick 
person is likely to die or not, etc. The sikily (divination-board) may 
also be consulted with regard to any other matter you like to ask about, 
for instance, the direction of the wind to-morrow ; whether it will be a 

gooà anâ Jucky day for fishing ; whether one's wife is enceinle, and if so, 
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whether the child will be a son or a daughter. Of course, the ampùi- 
kily is not very particular about speaking the truth, for he knows very 
well that his divinations rarely comport with fact. He therefore tries 
to get away as soon as possible when he has finished his divinations and 
got the required payment, suddenly discovering that he has some import- 
ant business to do in another place. But still the Sakalava do not 
seem to take much notice of his lies, and do not blâme him even if he 
cheats them in open day. But should his divinations happen to be 
fulfilled, his prognostications are made much of, and he himself is highly 
praised. The truth is that the soothsayer*s promises are so rarely fulfil- 
led, that when they are, they are considered quite remarkable. 

X. — The following is a brief description of some of the family, social, 
and national customs of the Sakalava. Thèse, as well as the religions 
customs and cérémonies, must ail be carried out according to the lilin- 
drazuy i.e. according to the established customs and unwritten laws in- 
herited from their ancestors. Ail their doings and their dealings with 
others, both in public and private, are regulated and governed by the 
lïlin-draza, Therefore the lilin-draza are considered sacred and cannot 
be transgressed with impunity. The ancestors themselves are thought 
to be the guardians of thèse laws and customs, upholding their authority 
and always ready to assist in the condign punishment of the transgressor 
and his relatives. Ail that was forbidden to the ancestors is forbidden 
to their descendants, who must comply with the lilin-draza^ which are of 
immémorial antiquity. For instance, if pork has been fàly (i.e. forbid- 
den) to the ancestors, then their descendants may not eat of it without 
exposing themselves to serions conséquences, according to the lilin-draza. 
Each family regards certain things as forbidden to itself only, for things 
forbidden to one family may be allowed in another. Great différences 
exist in this matter ; even in the self-same tribe the things forbidden to 
each family may be totally différent. Yet there are rules regarding this 
that pertain to the whole clan, and even to the whole tribe, which ail 
must obey, lest the wrath of the ancestors be excited and vengeance 
come upon them. Although it is thus dangerous for anyone to trans- 
gress the lilin-draza^ the king especially must be careful not to offend, 
for transgression on the part of the sovereign would bring calamity upon 
the whole nation. In order to avert such a disaster it is of the utmost 
importance that the lilin-draza be implicitly obeyed by the king and his 
family ; for if transgression of the customs by common Sakalava bring 
down vengeance on a whole family, how much more surely would mis- 
fortune and misery accrue to the whole nation, were the king to transgress 
the royal lilin-draza. Ail sacrificial customs and cérémonies must be 
most rigidly observed according to the lilin-draza^ but especially those 
concerning the king and his kingdom. The king's house must be built 
of the same materials, and be of the same size and shape, as the houses 
of his ancestors. His usual dress too must be of the same materials as 
that of his ancestors, and must be worn in the same manner by him as 
by them. 

Though the things forbidden are already numerous, they are 
becoming more so from year to year. Even common words in the 
Sakalava dialect can be entirely prohibited. They are put out of use 
sometimes by certain familles only, sometimes b^ \.\\^ nOci^\^ \Lvcv%\^\s^. 
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If, for instance, a member of a family dies, the words connected with 
his name are used no longer by his relatives. And if a king or prince 
dies, then ail the words bearing on his name are interdicted throughout 
the entire kingdom. For instance, wheii a king named Màrentôetsa 
died, two words fell into disuse : the word màry or mare (true), and the 
Word toetsa (condition). Those who use such prohibited words are 
looked upon not only as extremely rude, but even as criminal ofFenders. 
On one occasion I remember asking an old man to give me some account 
of a few of the ancient Sakalava kings. I soon discovered that the 
names of kings which he then mentioned were not the same as were 
used during their lifetime. When I asked him why he did not use the 
kings' former names, he answered : **That is a thing forbidden through- 
out the entire kingdom." Afterwards he told me their real names, but 
not until I had promised him to tell no one ; because had it become 
known that he had told me, the people would hâve looked upon him as 
a great rascal, and he would hâve been exposed to the risk of losing his 
head, for to mention names which are interdicted is a capital crime. 
The names the Sakalava use for their deceased kings begin with the 
word Andria (prince, king), hence the term is never prefixed to the 
names of persons still living. The names of deceased kings generally 
hâve some such meaning as **the king of a thousand."* The reason 
why the Sakalava do not mention the names of deceased persons seems 
simply to be that it is against the lilin-draza. If one should ask a Saka- 
lava why he does not bring into his house the turtle he caught in the sea 
and there cook and eat it as other food, he always answers : ^^ Ty lily izao^^ 
(i.e. "That is not ancient custom"). 

The catching of turtles {fàno) is a very important business among the 
coast Sakalava (the Vézo), and I shall therefore make a few remarks 
respecting it. 

The turtles are of différent shapes and sizes. Some of them are oval 
in form and very fat and plump, others are much thinner and fiât. The 
former are not very large ; of the latter the largest I ever saw was about 
three yards long and about a yard broad. The shell of the turtle might 
be used in certain branches of industry ; but instead of thus utilizing 
them they are kept very carefully on the shore, and nobody may touch 
them or take them away. When catching turtles the Sakalava use a pôle 
about four yards long, of thin but strong wood ; on the end is fixed a 
strong pièce of iron from six to eight inches in length, very carefully 
sharpened at the top, and with a kind of hook on one side, or on both 
sides, resembling a harpoon. On the other end of the pôle is fastened 
a Une of thin but strong rope, about two hundred yards long. This 
instrument is kept at the head of the canoë. The time for catching 
turtles is in the early morning, when they come to the surface of the 
water to enjoy their morning nap. At this time there is usually no 
breeze, and the sea is, as a rule, very smooth ; at least this is the case 
from August to December, the season, I believe, in which turtle fishing 
is practised. The natives hâve to navigate their canoë with the greatest 
caution and stillness, that they may bring it near enough to the turtle 
to harpoon it with the above-mentioned instrument before it takes fright 



♦ See paper on "The Sakalava," Annual No. IV., p. 56, by Rev. J. Sibree. 
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• 
and dives into the sea again. The man in the fore-part of the canoë 
flings the harpoon, whilst his companion in the stern guides the canoë 
in the proper direction, and keeps it at a suitable distance from the 
sleeping animal ; for the slightest sound would cause it to dive down 
under the water, and the men with their tackle would lose their 
chance. But, as often happons, if they hâve a successful fling, the 
wounded turtle dives straight down, and the canoeman has to give out 
as much Une as is required, for to forcibly prevent it from diving at this 
moment would be to lose the prey. But should the line not be long 
enough, he must seize hold of the end of it, and dive down as far as the 
turtle chooses to take him, or until it stops and comes up again. The 
harpooner does not in the least mind this, for the Sakalava (the Vezo I 
mean) delight in diving, and some of the cleverest among them think 
nothing of remaining even a considérable time under the water. Indeed 
the length of time thèse fellows will remain beneath the surface makes 
one unaccustomed to seeing them extremely anxious, but apparently it 
does them no harm. The turtles are sometimes caught at a considérable 
distance from the shore, but generally they are found not farther away 
than will allow of the fishermen*s returning to land before noon. When 
they hâve taken the turtle on board the canoë, they set off homewards as 
fast as possible, and the inhabitants of the village gather on the shore to 
receive them and convey the canoë — as soon as it can be reached by the 
numerous hands ready to lay hold of it — with ail its contents to a cônve- 
nient distance from the sea. There is an understanding among the 
Sakalava that ail the people of the village are to be participators in the 
turtle feast. Even those who hâve been unsuccessful in catching any 
themselves go shares with the others on thèse occasions. Nobody is 
allowed to bring anything with him from the house to the spot where 
the turtle is placed. It has to be wrenched open and eut into pièces for 
cooking with knives belonging to the canoë, cooked in sea-water in the 
shell of the turtle itself, and served in scoops or other vessels from the 
canoë, or in pièces of turtleshell, None of the flesh is allowed to be 
brought into the house to be cooked or eaten there. Other food must 
not be eaten with the flesh of the turtle. Even the Idmha (clothes) hâve 
to be taken off and laid aside when going to a turtle banquet. This is the 
lïlin-drazay and must be strictly observed, as the transgression of it 
would, it is supposed, cause the turtles to disappear from the coast. 
But the people believe that a solemn offering to Andriananahary would 
perhaps hâve the effect of removing this curse from the place and bring- 
ing back the turtles once more. 

In connection with the above it may be proper to mention the skill 
of the Sakalava in swimming and diving. In thèse arts they display 
marvellous ability. The Vezo, the coast Sakalava, to whom thèse 
remarks hâve référence, are accustomed to the water from their childhood, 
and are able to remain beneath the surface almost any length of time, 
and go out to any distance, changing their position, swimming or diving 
on the side or on the back, or in any other fashion. Marvellous too is 
the rapidity with which they can travel either in smooth water or in a 
high-running sea. When their canoës capsize, they plunge into the 
water to turn them right side up. But if, on account of the high waves, 
etc., they are compelled to leave them, they take to swimming in order 
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to save their lives. At such times, when there is a sea-breeze, they do 
not mind how far from the shore they may be, for in swimming they can 
hold out for any distance. The only thing they hâve to fear in such 
cases, and to fear with good reason, is their being seized by sharks, 
which are very abundant on the west coast, especially in the harbours. 

Before leaving this subject, allow me to relate an anecdote, One fine 
afternoon I was out on a canoë voyage along the coast to visit the king 
Làhimarîsa, residing then in the northern part of his kingdom, some 
distance inland from the village Manômbo. The sea-breeze had just set 
in, and we were sailing along, with ail sails set, in the smooth water 
inside the coral reef. The voyage was in every respect ver}- pleasant. 
The canoë went along sometimes at the rate of eight or nine knots an 
hour. The fish were playing in shoals inside the reef during flood-tide ; 
the birds were soaring above, looking eagerly at the play. catching now 
and then some of the careless players as welcome tit-bits. We were 
sailing along the beautifully wooded coast, enjoying the charming view, 
watching the waves break violently over the reefs, and listening to the 
deep rumbling noise they made, when a sudden splash in the water 
disturbed my méditations. The man forward in the canoë had sprung 
overboard with two small spears in his hand. **What is the matter ?" 
I thought. At once the canoë was kept close up to the wind in order 
to keep near the spot ; but in this position it began to shiver so dread- 
fully that the outrigger which kept it balanced was very nearly broken. 
But as the Vezo are clever navigators of canoës, no misfortune occurred. 
But what was the fellow who had plunged into the sea going to do ? 
The water was about four fathoms deep, and it seemed as though he 
intended to drown himself. I was surprised to see how long he remain- 
ed under the water without coming to the surface to breathe. And look I 
you may see him crawling on his knees and elbows around a large coral 
block, under which he saw from the canoë some big fish ; and there he 
is, looking very closely under the block, making no haste, but trying at 
every opportunity to spear the fish. After some fruitless attempts he at 
last succeeds in spearing a very large one, which he brings up to the 
canoë. Again the man dives down after the fish. He examines very 
carefully ail the crevices in the coral, spearing frequently, but in vain, 
as the fish disappears, and, having lost his chance, he comes up again 
and gets into the canoë. We then set sail and continued our journey ; but 
I could scarcely realize that I had been an eye-witness to the fact of 
a human being remaining for such a length of time beneath the water. 
The daily exercise from childhood in diving had doubtless made the 
fellow an expert. Surely not ail the swimmers and divers among the 
Vezo could hâve accomplished what this man did. 

XI —Among the Màsikôro (inland Sakalava) the lilin-draza are 
observed more strictly than amongst the Vezo (coast Sakalava). Even 
the custom of putting to death children born on unlucky days, or the 
placing of them where they must die from want, is still extant amongst 
the Masikoro. But amongst the Vezo many of the lilin-draza^ and 
especially that of infanticide, are not very strictly observed. In many 
Vezo familles (I believe in ail) the custom of casting away children 
born on unlucky days, with the intention of leaving them to die, is 
cuite done away with. They manage so to expose their children as 
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to save their lives. and, at the same time, to observe the la\\ s of their 
ancestors. It is done in this way : When the child is born, some one 
îit hand carries it to a distance with the apparent intention of leaving it 
to perish. But the relatives are secretly told where it has been placed, 
when they go and rescue it and bring it up as their own. 

Such a child is, however, looked upon with some suspicion as to what 
will be its character, because of its having been born on an unlucky day. 
It is thought that it may bring some calamity upon the family, or may 
itself be misérable or unfortunate in one way or another when grown up. 
It is a very common opinion that bad conduct is only the resuit of being 
born on an unlucky day. The lilin-draza assert that the existence of 
unlucky days is a fact, though they do not definitely state what the days 
are ; hence thèse days vary in différent families. An unlucky day in one 
family is not regarded as such in another, and vice versa. The unlucky 
days hâve become such on account of some great accident or misfortune 
having befallen the family or tribe on those days, as, for instance, the 
death of one of its members in some déplorable manner. 

If one should seek for the reason of the decreasing respect felt by 
the Sakalava for the customs of their ancestors, it would perhaps be 
found in the fact of the great length of time during which they hâve 
been practised. It cannot be otherwise, for heathenism is powerless 
in itself, and must always be retrograding, which proves that in the 
long run it cannot satisfy the human heart, which needs enduring 
principles possessing power to elevate, strengthen, and purify. Such 
principles, however, Christianity alone possesses, and thèse are what 
the Sakalava need in place of their lilin-draza. But the reason of the 
increasing indifférence to the laws of their ancestors on the part of the 
Sakalava is perhaps chiefly due to their mixing with foreigners ; this is 
especially true with regard to the Vezo. The results of contact with 
foreigners is, however, most apparent in the young people, who do not 
pay the same respect to the Ulin-draza as do their elders. And not 
only so, but the same laxity is shown by members of the royal family. 
Thus, royal permission has been given to foreigners to build houses 
of other material than bamboo and rushes, for houses of iron and 
timber hâve been erected, and this is nothing less than a direct violation 
of the lilin-draza of the royal family, which distinctly forbids the 
érection of dwellings of other material than the above-mentioned. Some 
of the old Sakalava are extremely dissatisfied at the laxity and indif- 
férence manifested in respect to the lilin-draza^ especially by the royal 
family, because they feel sure that such conduct will not only call down 
the wrath of the royal ancestors upoa the family whose members hâve 
been guilty of transgression, but also upon the whole kingdom. The 
violation of the lilin-draza by the royal family, however, arises not from 
their love of better principles and customs, but simply from indifférence 
to the old ones. 

XII. — Circumcision has been observed from time immémorial amongst 
the Sakalava, and apparently has not been introduced from any of the 
other tribes in the island. It is looked upon as a great sin against a 
boy to let him grow up uncircumcised. Such an one on reaching 
maturity is regarded with disdain and thought destitute of the ability 
and courage which ail Sakalava ought to possess. Circuavcx&vcvcv^ \\. \% 
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thought, makes the Sakalava brave men. When speaking of an 
uncircumcised man they use the very expressive word ébo, i.e. a coward, 
a good-for-nothing, who can neither be a good warrior, nor understand 
mila handna, i.e. how to acquire wealth. His progeny is also ehOy and 
contempt is the only feeling shown to his children by his neighbours. 
An uncircumcised slave boy only realizes about half the price of one 
who has been circumcised. The ceremony is performed usually with 
an axe or large knife, and is consequently sometimes attended with 
very sad results, especially as drunkenness is one of its invariable 
concomitants. When the ceremony is performed, a feast is made by 
the family, to which ail the relatives and friends are invited. A fat ox 
is slaughtered for the sacrificial offering always presented in connection 
with this ceremony, and for the entertainment of the guests. When 
ail are assembled, the ceremony itself is commenced by the father 
offering up a prayer, asking that the boy may become a strong man ; 
that he may hâve great success in ail his enterprises ; that he may 
acquire great possessions ; that he may be blessed with many children, 
who may increase and at last become a large and strong tribe, etc. 
After the prayer a loaded musket is given to the child to fire. Then the 
father also takes a loaded musket, commands the boy to lie down with 
his face to the ground, places the musket across the child*s back, and 
fires. After this, ail the company join in kicking the child on the hinder 
parts with the view of making him a strong and brave man when grown 
up, that is to say, that he may become a true Sakalava. The boys are, 
as a rule, six or seven years of âge when the ceremony is performed. 

I hâve not classed circumcision amongst the religions cérémonies of 
the Sakalava, because it is rather a national than a religions custom, 
though it partakes more of the nature of a religions rite than any other 
national or social custom among the Sakalava with which I am acquaint- 
ed. 

XIII. — When a woman is near her confinement, she must leave her 
husband's home and go to her mother*s, if the latter be still living ; and 
if she be dead, she must go to her mother's sister or other near relative, 
who has become her foster-mother. There she must wait, not only until 
the birth of the child, but until she is strong enough to return to her own 
home. As soon as the child is born grease is put on its head, on the 
fontanelle, to ensure its life and well-being; several shots are immediate- 
ly fired, partly to express the great joy felt at the réception of the new 
addition to the family, and partly (but far more, I think) to frighten 
away any bad spirits that may be lurking near the house intending to 
destroy the new-born child. An abundance of fire-wood is brought to 
the house where the woman is confined, and a fire is kept constantly 
burning. Ail her relations must be sure to bring a good bundle of fire- 
wood with them when they come to pay their first visit. The poor little 
infant, however, receives but little attention from its relations, simply 
because it can do nothing as yet to increase the hanana (proper- 
ty). The only reason why any attention is paid to it is that, though at 
présent it is quite useless and possibly will come to little good, still it 
may^ at some future time, do great things not only for itself, but also for 
its family. But although this is the gênerai feeling of the people with 
regard to newly-born children, the mother does, of course, feel a strong 
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love for her child. Moreover, those who hâve many children areconsid- 
ered by their friends as extremely fortunate, because nothing ènsures 
the respect of their neighbours so much as having a large family of 
children ; and there is no surer way than this of becoming a man of 
importance, or even a chief, in the tribe, or in some other tribe ; and 
such a position as this is considered by the Sakalava the highest blessing 
he can possess. 

On the eighth day the mother stands up and walks about a little, when 
a feast is given, guns are fired, and much spirituous liquor is drunk. 
The child is at this time called by the name given to ail young chil- 
dren, Naïky or Kaiky^ the latter being the more common. The name is 
the same whether it is a boy or a girl ; not like the Bètsilèo, for instance, 
where a little boy is called Boto, and a little girl Bao. A common name 
for children I hâve heard used in Fiherèna, in the south, is Adsa* 
and also Liaka. 

When children are old enough to take care of themselves, their 
proper names are given to them by their parents or grandparents, the 
choice of the name being very freqiiently decided by some event which 
occurred about the time, or on the day, when the child was born. 
Sometimes the adults choose fresh names for themselves. I never knew 
a Sakalava name to begin with the prefix Ra ox Andriana^ as is customary 
amongst tribes in the interior. For instance, such names as Ratsima- 
ndrhy and Andriantsalàma, common among the Hova and Betsileo, 
would be Tsïmandrèsy and Salàma among the Sakalava. Also, as to the 
character of the names themselves, there are great différences between 
those of the Sakalava and those of the tribes in the interior. Names 
used among the Sakalava {Bérikaoka, for instance) are never heard in 
the interior, and vice versa. Among the Sakalava the word Andria^ as 
we hâve seen, is only used as a prefix to names of deceased kings or 
princes, and to the name of God. 

When the child has grown a little (say has reached the âge of a year 
or two), the hair on the forehead is shaved off, while that on the crown 
and the back of the head is not touched at ail. The reason given for 
this is, as is the case in ail such practices, that it is in accordance with 
the lilin-drazay which are now lÛinay \omx custom). During childhood 
the hair is allowed to grow, without any particular attention being given 
to it, until long enough to be tied in regular tufts or knots. From this 
time great care is taken of it. To hâve his hair properly dressed a 
Sakalava first greases it well with tallow mixed with a small portion of 
refined ashes, and tufts are made and arranged in certain order and 
number, and finally grease is put on in a thick layer. Thèse tufts of 
hair are like balls, the largest being about as big as a good-sized potato. 
It takes a very long time to perform this toilet. Once I saw a woman 
dressing another woman's hair, which occupied her from early morning 
till late in the evening, and it was not finished even then. The greater 
part of the time spent in dressing the hair is employed in dividing, 
arranging, and plaiting it, in order to get the tufts into a proper and 
becoming style, to show forth the skill of the hairdresser. Only women 

* Mr. W. E. Cousins suggests that this may be znza without the initial z, as anaka for 
eana^.— Eds. 
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dress hair, as it is thought to be beneath the dignity of men to do this. 
As the process is so elaborate and occupies so much time, it is not 
repeated for a considérable period, consequently by and by it not only 
looks very untidy, but also smells most disagreeably, and people who 
do not affect such an elaborate toilet prefer keeping at a respectable 
distance. The Sakalava attach great importance to the hair, and pride 
themselves greatly on their beautiful appearance in conséquence ; for 
they think that a head of hair dressed up in their fashion makes even 
those who do not possess good looks dignified and handsome, and 
enhances the beauty of those who are pretty to begin with. 

A. Walen. 
(To be concluded in our next Number.J 



VOLCANOES IN EASTERN IMERINA. 

WHILE spending a holiday a short time ago at Ambôhidratrfmo, 
on the borders of the forest of Eastern Imèrina, I went out 
one day to a spot from which Mr. Wills had obtained a fossil— -a 
beautiful and perfect leaf impression — from a pièce of hardened shale. 
On a part of the road where there was an embankment my attention 
was struck with the slaggy and scoriaceous appearance of the stones 
that had rolled down on to the pâth. Getting out of my palanquin to 
examine them I found that they were similar to many of the volcanic 
products seen in Vàkinankàratra. But thinking it quite improbable 
there should be any volcanoes hereabouts, as none had ever been seen, 
to my knowledge, in this part of the country, I passed on somewhat 
dissatisfied with the explanation that rose to my mind, viz. that thèse 
stones were fragments of decaying granité. I was dissatisfied with this 
explanation because in decaying granité the rotting felspar and the 
grains of quartz are generally distinctly visible. I took a spécimen with 
me, however, for further examination. On returning home from the 
spot where the fossils were to be found— half an hour's journey beyond 
the part of the road spoken of — I asked our guide if there were any ponds 
about, since thèse fossils had doubtless been embedded in an ancient 
lake, of which there might possibly be a lingering remuant or remnants 
to the présent day. He said there was one a little distance off, to which 
we then repaired. After about half an hour's ride we came suddenly, 
and to me unexpectedly, upon a pond on the top of one of the numerous 
undulating hills called tanéty^ occurring throughout the whole of Cen- 
tral Madagascar. I saw at once that the dépression in which the 
pond was situated was a crater. It had a well rounded rim, a part 
of which was worn away. I found too that the hill was immediately 
above that part of the road where we had seen the apparently volcanic 
slagr and scorise. My previous suspicions changed to conviction at 
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once. The guide told me that this pond was said to hâve been 
formerly very deep. Its water, I believe, is now utilized for the rice- 
grounds below. If this be an extinct volcano — and there is no doubt 
of it in my mind — it has been but a small one, and active apparently 
for only a short period, as the matter ejected has been insufficient to 
form a cône. The crater is yet very perfect in shape, the volcano 
probably being of comparatively récent origin, geologically speaking, 
having suffered little from denudation. I could discover but litlle 
visible sign of volcanic matter, except in the embankment by the road 
side already spoken of, which embankment was an exposed section 
of the hill side. But hère slag and scoriae were embedded in the soil, 
some of which had fallen out on to the road. The matter ejected 
from this crater therefore, as I interpret it, had become to some extent 
decomposed and coated with soil, but the barder and more enduring 
substances had remained as witnesses of former volcanic activity. 
Compared with some of the extinct volcanoes about Bètàfo, this is 
one of very small dimensions and, from a distance, cannot be distin- 
guished from the surrounding hills. 

I told Messrs. Wills, Wilson, and Pitman, who were at Ambohidratrimo 
at the time, of the discovery, and they next day visited the spot and 
came away with the conviction that the pond was a crater and the stones 
scoriae. The volcano is on the left-hand side of that part of the road 
known as Antànimèna, and is about an hour and a halfs distance from 
Ambohidratrimo, on the road to Antanànarivo. 

It would be interesting to examine thoroughly this part of the country, 
and see whether this volcano forms one of a séries in Eastern Imerina 
Connecting those in Vakinankaratra with those in North Antsihànaka. 

It may not be uninteresting hère to state that the fossils alluded to 
above are found in some shale at the side of the channel of a small 
stream which the natives had eut on the margin of their rice-grounds, 
a section of the shale being thus exposed, the lower layers of which 
are somewhat indurated, while the upper are still quite soft. In this 
shale are numerous impressions of the leaves of three or four species 
of exogenous plants, and also of the stem of a large cyperaceous plant. 
One of thèse impressions was that of the leaflet of an acacious shrub 
\\kei\idX o^ fàno {Chrysostachys piptadenia, Benth.). The fossils of the 
cyperaceous plant were abundant, some of the stems and leaves having 
the character of peat or lignite. The formation is undoubtedly a merely 
local, lacustrine, récent deposit. I could discover no traces of animal 
organisms, though probably a more lengthy and patient search would 
bring some to light. 

A few days after writing the above I revisited the crater, and also 
went to see some other ponds on hill tops, of whose existence I 
learned from enquiry of the natives. I found that the water in the 
crater near Antanimena was very shallow and full of water plants, 
prominent among which were a species of Xyrù {X. capejisis), which 
was in flower and very abundant, the harefo (a species of Eleocharis, 
near E, sphacelata)^ and a Cyperus (C Baroni ? or C. elegans ?). I had 
no means of measuring either the size or depth of the crater, but judged 
it to be about 120 yards long by 70 wide. It was, like the others to 
be spoken of, oval in shape. The rim of the crater was from 12 to 
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20 yards deep. There was an exit for the water, to the south or South- 
west. The breach had evidently been made simply by the érosion ol 
the superabundant water, and not by any outflow of lava. There were 
no fragments of lava or scoriœ lying near. 

About a mile to the south-west of this volcanic vent there is another, 
though somewhat smaller one, which also contains water, having marsh 
and aquatic plants, chiefly round its margin. 

After leaving hère Mr. Pitman joined me, and we went together to 
two more craters a mile or two to the west of the one near Antanimena. 
On reaching the top of one of the hills (an ordinary tanety)^ we saw 
several small crater-like dépressions ; but there were two which, beyond 
ail doubt, were ancient volcanic orifices. They were only separated by 
the space of about 30 or 40 yards of ground, which formed the backbone 
of the hill. They were extremely similar in appearance, both having 
the breach in the rim facing north or north-west. They were very 
small, the sheet of water in them being only 20 or 30 yards in diameter, 
but, from their close proximity and twin-like similarity, formed striking 
objects. This hill, the inclination of which averaged from about 15 to 20 
degrees, was formed (the outer coating at least) of volcanic scoriœ and 
lapilli, many of which were lying loose on the surface ; indeed we found no 
other kind of stone near. The characteristic cellular structure of thèse 
volcanic products was plainly visible. 

Leaving hère we went to a valley to the north, on the western margin 
of which was a whitish or greyish-white kind of stone - merely a local 
deposit — which the natives call vàto fangàla, and which they use as 
fire-flints. This stone was a hard compact kind of siliceous sinter 
(frequently found in volcanic districts), in which were invested numerous 
fossils of the stems of a plant from Jin. to nearly a iin. in diameter, 
striated longitudinally, and jointed at intervais. The plant was undoubt- 
edly an Equisetum^ having its fistular stem filled in with the siliceous 
deposit. The stone was very full of thèse fossils, and doubtless others 
of a différent kind would be found by examination of prepared slices ; 
indeed in one spécimen there was a fossil something like a pipe-coral, 
though of course it was not a coral at ail. Possibly it was a lichen. 

It would be difficult to say of what âge this sinter deposit is, as 
Equiseta are found from the Carboniferous System upwards to the Post- 
Tertiary ; but it may be mentioned that Equiseta of the large diameter of 
some of thèse fossils are certainly not found in Imerina at the présent 
day. There seems, so far as I know, to be in Central Madagascar only 
one, or at most two, species of Equtseium^ both of which are much 
smaller in diameter than the fossil spécimens. And, moreover, thèse two 
species are exceedingly rare, whereas the fossils in the sinter are extreme- 
ly abundant, so much so that thèse Equiseta seem to hâve formed a 
prominent characteristic of the ancient flora of the neighbourhood. 

We then proceeded to another pond, which was within about a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes* distance from the sinter deposit, and to 
the north-east of it, and about a mile and a half or two miles to the 
north of the one near Antanimena. We found hère what appeared to 
be the largest crater we had seen. It was a very perfect, beautiful, oval 
crater, filled with water, in which was an abundance of the harêfo rush. 
To the west of this again, on the next hill, we heard there was another 
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similar basin-shaped dépression, but without water. 

We next proceeded to another crater, the last we visited. It was 
about a mile and a half to the north or north-west of the one first men- 
tioned. There was in the valley between the two volcanoes (which 
valley, by the way, had somewhat the appearance of an immense, though 
much worn, crater) a small deposit of sinter. This sixth crater was 
much smaller in diameter, though deeper, than the others. The height 
of the banks through which the water flowed was from 20 to 30 feet, with 
a very steep descent on the outside, but there was apparently no outflow 
of lava. About halfway down the western side of this volcano scoriso 
were lying about in abundance. 

After seeing thèse interesting volcanic phenomena, I was led to exam- 
ine more closely the stones lying about in the neighbourhood at a 
distance of four or five miles from the craters, and found that large 
fragments of apparently detached lava and scoriae were to be seen in 
every direction, and that at Ambohidratrimo itself the ejected matter was 
lying about on the ground, though nowhere was it so abundant as it is in 
some parts of Vakinankaratra. Moreover, in taking a careful view of 
the hills round about I saw numerous oval and circular dépressions, 
with the sides completely worn down, as is frequently the case with 
volcanoes. Further examination of the surrounding country would, I 
feel sure, lead to the discovery of other extinct volcanoes. And as for 
the shale and the sinter, a further search among thèse deposits would 
doubtless unearth the fossil remains or impressions of other organisms, 
which might throw some light on the past geological history of Imerina, 
of which as yet so little is known. 

The six craters described above, though of much smaller dimensions 
than those in Vakinankaratra, are certainly well worthy of a visit. There 
are no cônes, the hills on which they are situated being apparently 
ordinary tanety. Probably they are what Dr. Geikie calls "explosion 
craters," and Sir Charles Lyell **lake craters." At least the description 
which the latter gives of the Pliocène volcanoes of the Eifel might, to 
a great extent, be applied to those under considération. 

About ten or twelve miles further north, at a place called 
Ambôdivàto, I afterwards found several other craters on a large, 
comparatively flat-topped, tanety^ one of which was much greater 
in dimensions than any of those described above. Ail thèse 
volcanoes being so near the great Ankay and Antsihanaka plain, the 
bed of a former lake, one feels curions to know whether others may not 
exist along its margin, or within a proximate distance of it. Indeed at 
Ankèramadinika and Andràngolôaka, about a day south of Ambohidra- 
trimo, are to be found what appear to be fragments of lava and volcanic 
products, and probably a proper search would lead to the discovery of 
ancient volcanoes near thèse places. 

Perhaps it may be mentioned hère that in a stream in the forest near 
Ambohidratrimo there is found a kind of opal, in which are contained 
nnmerous zeolites. In the same stream there are stones of basait, while 
the forest itself covers what appears to be chiefly decaying granité and 
vertically inclined gneiss. 

R. Baron. (Ed.) 
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; MALAGASY "FADY." 

j 

THE practice of tabooing, that is, of superstitiously rcfraining from 
the performance of certain actions, or from the utterance of 

f certain words, is said to be common to ail the Malayan tribes, and 

certainly the Malagasy form no exception to this rule. Perhaps, however, 

' even those who hâve lived long among them, but whose attention bas 

not been specially directed to the subject, hâve but little idea of the 
extent to which this practice prevails among the Malagasy. 

i I hâve recently been interested in collecting examplesof thèse tabooed 

; practices, or /îi</j/, as the Malagasy call them, and hâve succeeded in 

i getting together not far short of a thousand. A few sélections from 

! thèse may not prove uninteresting to the readers of the Annual, as 

' throwing light on the social life, mental characteristics, and possibly 

i also race affinities, of the Malagasy. 

The vfoxà/ady, especially in the verbal form mifàdy^ does not neces- 
sarily imply more than mère abstinence from anything, as in the 
expressions mifady hànina, to fast, mifady toàha^ to abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks ; but it is probable that this is a later use of the word, and 

I that it originally always had some superstitions association connected 

with it, corresponding very much in meaning with the Latin nefas. 

\ With the advance of Christianity and gênerai enlightenment many of 

thèse so-called fady hâve lost their significance, and are now only 
remembered in connexion with the idols, divination, etc. ; others, 
however, which seem to hâve their foundation in mère superstitious 
ignorance, but whose actual origin is very obscure, are still believed in by 
very many of the common people. In some cases it is possible to trace 

1 a probable origin, while others are apparently nothing more than rational 

\ précautions against illness or miehap ; and several I hâve met with seem 

to dépend on a mère similarity of words, of the nature of a pun. 

j The natives in most cases give reasons why certain things are fady^ 

I though frequently the connection of cause and eflfect is decidedly obscure ; 

; e.g. it is considered improper to sing while eating, not as a breach of 

good manners, but for fear the teeth should grow too long. But this 

j défiance of the rules of logic seems to reach its climax in one example 

I hâve met with, which cautions against mixing cayenne pepper with 
milk, *'for fear of making the cow's teats sore." 

î I hâve attempted to group together under différent headings those 

customs which bear some similarity to each other, though it has not been 

I easy to form a very definite classification. Where it has seemed 

désirable I hâve added comments or explanations, and in most cases in 

j which the Malagasy reason for \\iç. fady has been ascertained, it is 

appended. 

I. — AbOUT THE HOUSE. 

The fady on this subject are very numerous • and, as might be 
i expected, not a little curious. Such are the foUowing : — 

To sleep with the head towards the south, Formerly those suspected oi 
witchcraft, if proved guilty by the tangena ordeal, were always buried 
with the head to the south. 
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To kick the wall of the house, This the Malagasy fear will cause the 
death of the grandfather or grandmother of the one so doing. 

A person going on a journey should not lie on rice for his pillow, or he 
will be long in finishing the business he goes about. Similarly, though 
for a différent reason, it \sfady for some people to lie on a chopping-block , 
as it is said to cause the toothache. So also, lo lie on stone is forbidden, 
because the dead are buried lying on stone shelves ranged round the 
interior of the tonibs. 

When sweeping the house it is fady to sweep northwards^ as this is 
supposed to cause poverty. For the same reason it is not advisable 
to sweep the house by night, 

To knock at the door is by some considered of ill omen, causing, it is 
believed, the house to be deserted. If a person stumble on entering a 
house^ it is taken as a sign that he practises witchcraft. 

When spinning, to take hold of the ^ampéla^ (native spindle) while still 
in motion is fady ^ **causing early death." 

To use the ^salàkà! (cloth worn round the loins) as a pillow is said to 
cause ill dreams. 

Toburn an ^akàla^ (^chopping-block) or a laona (the large wooden 
mortar in which rice is pounded) is considered fady. If, however, in 
the latter case, a small pièce of the wood is sent to each of the neigh- 
bours round, the rest may be used as fire-wood without any fear of evil 
conséquences. To step into the hearth (which in Malagasy houses is in 
the middle of the floor) is said to cause sore eyes ; while to take embers 
from the north side of the hearth is thought a breach of good manners ; 
and to put out the fire at the annual feast of the Fandrôana is believed 
to cause poverty to one*s descendants. 

It \sfady to put up an umbrella in the house, as this is like challenging 
the rain, and the offender may expect a wetting the next time he goes 
out. 

To lie on the wrong side of a mat, or to eut with the back of a knife, 
is to be avoided, as one so doing is thought to lay himself open to 
evil influences, and becomes specially liable to be plotted against or 
deceived by others The only reason for this seems to be the double 
use of the word vôhony, which means either the back, or wrong side, of 
anything, or deceit,fraud. 

IL — Eating and Drinking. 

To strike the plate one is eating off, to stand while eating, to hand food to 
anyone behind the back, to eat rice-grains which hâve been used for weighing 
money,^ and to pound an empty 'laona* are ail to be carefuUy avoided, 
as they are believed to cause famine. So also, if a child makes a strum- 
ming noise with his fingers on his lips, he is speedily stopped by his elders : 
'^Nahôana ialàhy no mangaro-mosàry toy izàny ?" (**Why are you calling 
for famine in that manner ?") 

For people to throw cooked food at each other is fady, as it is believed to 
cause boils. To eat with the hat on is improper, not as a matter of 
étiquette, but for fear of becoming bald. To eat while lying down is fady,' 
the reason assigned for which is very remarkable, viz. lest the father 

*For weighing small pièces of eut money less in value than id.^ grains of unhusked rice ax^ 
frequently used, 15 such grains being considered about equal to id. 
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or mother of the one so doing should be choked. Again, the 
person serving oui rtce from the earthen cooking-pot is hy no means ta 
strike anyone ivith the large spoon used for that purpose, as it is •believed 
that the one so struck will turn into an animal {manjàry biby). Ta put 
the hands below the HàmbcC (upper garment) while eating is believed to 
cause leanness. 

To extract the marrow from bones gives the toothache ; while to eat 
anything which has been chopped on an iron trivet^ or for a child to eat the 
liver of an ox, causes the teeth to become rotten. 

A person while hungry should not eat citrons ^ pineapples^ loquats {*bibàsy)f 
cayenne pepper, or gifiger, as thèse are supposed to cause illness, and 
to augment rather than satisfy his hunger. 

It \^/ady to kneel down over a spring to drink, as it is believed that the 
Vazimba,* who is the presiding genius of the place, will be offended 
and cause the mouth of the ofFender to become sore. 

To cook the head and feet of anything in the same cooking-pot is fady, 
There seems to be some idea of impropriety in anything belonging to 
the head coming in contact with the feet ; thus, it ï^fady to step upon a 
*hàlana' (a small ring of dried grass, etc., used as a pad in carrying 
anything on the head). So also, if two persons of différent caste were 
found out in wrongdoing, it used formerly to be customary to kill two 
buUocks, and place them side by side, the head of each to the tail of 
the other, as a sort of expiatory sacrifice. 

Afte7 eating fûwl it is customary not to wash the plates nor rinse out the 
mouth, The domestic fowl, and especially the cock, being thought a 
bird of good omen, it is considered to hâve a salutary effect to allow its 
remains thus to adhère to the utensils, etc. If, however, a person desires 
to rinse his mouth out at such times, he must first go out of doors and 
call over the names of some three, five, or seven,t of the large mountains 
of Imerina ; thèse being a type of immobility, the good results supposed 
to accrue from the meal of which he has partaken are secured, and he 
may now cleanse his mouth with impunity. 

It isfady for some people to drink water which has been taken out of the 
'sinib^i (large earthen water-pot kept in every house) and returned thither ; 
ov to eat rice returned into the pot in which it has been cooked. Inattention 
to thèse matters is supposed to cause illness. It should be explained 
that msinyfady are connected with certain èdy (charms), and are called 
fadin* ody, the possessor of such charm being required to abstain from 
certain things in order to its successful work ; while an infringement 
not only nullifies the effect of the charm, but is supposed to cause the 
owner to be visited by some disease, or even death. Many examples of 
this kind might be cited, but one or two under this heading must suffice. 

Thus, to eat a gourd split open of itself is fady to those possessing a 
certain charm ; so also, to lay the 'sotrobé^ (large spoon for serving out 



* The Vazimba are the reputed former inhabitants of Imerina, whom the Hova dispossessed. 
Their tombs are still pointed out, and arc objects of superstitions awe. The spirits of thèse 
Vazimba are still believed to haunt certain places, especially springs of water ; and it used 
to be customary to présent propitiatory offerings of honey, etc., should anyone be taken ill 
at thèse places. For further information regarding the Vazimba, see Mr. Dahle's paper, on 
"The Race Eléments of the Malagasy," in the présent number of the AnnuAL. 

+ Note the odd number. See also the end of } IX. for other numbers that are occasîonally 
fady. 
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rice) cross-wùe over the cooking-pot^ inattention to either of thèse things 
causing sickness to the ofFender. 

Again, to clap the hands while eating is to be avoided, as it is thought 
to bring on a disease of the arms. 

To skin a hanana with the teeth causes extrême poverty A young child 
ù not allowed to eat bananas lest its teeth should decay. To lick the hands 
is also said to bring to poverty. 

III.— Animals and Plants. 

Many of the fady referring to animals and plants are of no spécial 
interest, referring chiefly to the various observances connected with 
circumcision, sikidy^^ vintana,\ ody^ etc. Thus, the idol-keepers were to 
abstain from certain kinds of animal and vegetable food, according to 
the supposed likes and dislikes of the idols they kept. Hère is a 
miscellaneous collection of some of this class oi fady. To eat mutton^ 
to eat off a hlack plate y to eat oniom^ fish, heef, hedgehogs, quails, snat'ls, 
cayenne pepper^ honey^ fowly pork, etc., etc. ; also, to drtnk milky to keep 
cats, to be cross ed by fire or a black dog, to be slapped on the shoulder^ or 
struck with the back of the handj with the corner of a lamba, or with a plant 
called the ^dingadïngana.^X 

Certain plants and animals again must always be présent at the 
cérémonies of circumcision, but a description of thèse hardly cornes 
within the scope of the présent paper. A few fady of more gênerai 
interest under this heading may be mentioned hère. 

To destroy a Hàkatrcûs^^ nest is believed to cause leprosy. It is consid- 
ered inauspicious if one thèse birds crosses one*s path, a person under 
such circumstances frequently preferring to turn back rather than to 
proceed. 

Tokillafly is said to cause sore eyes. The Malagasy also hâve a 
decided objection to killing spiders, or to destroying a spider* s web^ as they 
believe it will cause them to be disliked, the word for a spider {hdla) 
being the same as the root of the verb *to hâte' {mankahàla), This 
reluctance, reasonable as it may seem to them, produces a decidedly 
objectionable state of affairs, as the spiders in a Malagasy house mul- 
tiply to an alarming extent and festoon the whole roof with their webs ; 
thèse again give lodgment to the soot from the rising smoke of the 
grass fires, which (there heing no chimney) fills the whole house, 
making its egress as best it can ; so that on a windy day the hapless 
traveller will frequently get a seasoning to his food which he does not 
altogether appreciate, in the shape of falling carbon. 

To kick a dog isfady^ causing the kness to grow big ; while a eat so 
treated is believed to retaliate by stealing the chickens. 

A eat about to kitten is not spoken of by the word usual in such cases, 

* The siktdy is a method of divination depending upon the arrangement in columns upon 
a mat, etc., of certain small articles, as the seeds of various plants, small stones, etc. 

t The vintana has référence to astrological divination, and is a complicated method of 
divination dependijig upon the divisions of the lunar year and month. Every day throughout 
the year is supposed to hâve a certain character attached to it, as lucky, unlucky, or 
indiffèrent, The fato of every individual is decided by the day on which he is bom, and his 
character and position in life are foretold by the diviner {mpanàndro), AU childrcn bom on 
certain imlucky days were (and probably are still in out-of-the-way districts) exposed to deatib, 
either by beine turned face downwards in shallow water, or by being placed on the ground 
to be tramplca upon by cattle. See also } IX. 

\ Psiadia dodinaœ/»lia, Steetz. § Scopus umbretta, Gm. 
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but is called a **witch;" indeed the tabby seems to hâve acquired as bac 
a réputation in Madagascar, as an accomplice of those who practise thc 
sinister arts, as hcr black sisters among the peasantry of Europe. 

To keep a hen which lays ahnomial eggs, as too large, too small, or shell 
less, is thought very unlucky ; so also to hâve a crowing hen ahout the house 
the name givcn to such an inauspicious fowl being fambàra loza (the 
announccr of evil). It is said that on the morning of the day on whicl 
the new Quecn Ranavàlona III. was announced, she was somewha 
alarmed by one of the royal hens showing this masculine vocal develop- 
ment ; but in hcr case at least the popular opinion proved fallacious 
the bird being, in this instance, a prophct of good, and not of evil. 

It is fady to kill a fowl while tied up^ the motive being apparently one 
of humanity. A foivl must not be fed with cooked rice^ 2l^ it is believed te 
cause it to lay shell-less eggs. 

7b beat a cow with fantàka' (a stout strong grass)* is fady^ preventin^ 
the animal from calving ; so too, to milk a sheep^ this bringing its ownei 
to poverty. 

A dog boni by moonlight niiist be killed, as, if allowed to live, it wil 
surely bite its master. 

To kill a scorpion is fady to those who hâve a charm preserving againsi 
the sting of that animal, as this, it is said, would be liite a breach ol 
contract, and would be followed by others of the race avenging the 
I death of their companion ; so also, to kill any snake whose tail is broken^ 

\ such an animal being called Ramàhavdly (the one able to requite). 

j There are also many fady connected with the crocodile ; thus, te 

\ throw green grass y or cow^s dungy oranything white into water which crocodiles 

are known to inhabit is thought to provoke them. For the same reason, 
L sovie waters mnst not hâve a spade or a spear struck into them y nor hâve the uoorà 

\ 'sugar* spoken in their neighbourhood, Should a person crossing a stream 

I happen to be carrying food with him, it is customary to throw a little 

; into the water to propitiate the crocodiles. 

fc Again, if two or more people are crossing a stream, and one gets a 

little behind his friends, he must be very careful not to cry out : *^ André- 
\ so àho'' ("Wait for me*'). 

1 Some examples I hâve met with seem to imply a curious basis for the 

\ moral code in regard to the rights of property among the last génération 

f of Malagasy. It does not appear to hâve htQiifady to steal in gênerai, but 

certain articles were specified, to steal which there were varions penalties 

i attached. Thus, to steal an egg caused the thief to become leprous ; to steal 

^ 'Idndy* (native silk) caused blindness or some other infirmity. And io steal 

i iron was also visited by some bodily affliction. Even any iron article lest 

^ by its owner might not be taken by anyone who happened to find it, 

the penalty being, it is said, death to the one so doing. To lie in selling 

silk is fady : unfortunately the prohibition does not always extend to 

' the sale of other articles. 

Of fady connected with plants, I hâve collected a considérable 
number, but thèse are in gênerai of but little interest, except to the 
botanist ; the folio wing, however, may be mentioned. To take hold 
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* Arundo MadagascariensiSy Kunth. — Eds. 
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of a plant called ^hèroheroko^* is fady to some people, having caused 
leprosy to their ancestors. Others are forbidden to eat ''anantsinàhy'\ 
as it is thought to cause weakness. The ^sôngosôngo* J may not by some 
he taken up into the town^ as it is believed to cause destructive bail. 
The fruit of the Uapia^^ may not he plucked from the tree^ but must 
only be gathered from the ground as it falls. It was fady formerly 
to hring the same tree into Imerina^ the central province. A basket 
made of a rush called ^hdzondrànd\ may not he used to carry fish in, the 
only reason apparently being the similarity of the name of this plant 
and the word for fish fhàzandrànoj, 

It is also fady for anyone going a fishing to take mo?iey with him, to 
speak of an ^Andriana,^ to eat méat, or to go with a fuit stomach, as if thèse 
conditions be not complied with, he is sure to return unsuccessful. 

IV. — The Person. 

Under this heading we may mention the foUowing : — 

It is fady to touch onés own person with a knife, or to measure onis own 
height, the former practice, it is said, causing leprosy, and the latter 
stopping one's growth. 

To clean the teeth ifîimediately after eating, while they are still warm, is 
to be avoided, as it is said to loosen them. A child, on losing a tooth, 
throws it on to the house-top, saying : **I exchange the bad for good.'* 

Only people with a good even set of teeth, it is said, should plant maize, 
otherwise there will be unfructified spaces in the head of corn cor- 
responding to the spaces between the planteras teeth. 

No person, except the sovereign, may file the lower teeth even, while anyone 
may file his upper teeth (a common practice). 

It ïsfady to wash one's hands in rice water, as it is said to cause them 
to tum white and become diseased. 

To eut one's own hair is fady ; as is also to eut the nails of onis fingers 
and toes on the same day ;** ox to eut the toe nails hefore the finger nails. A 
sick person^ s nails are not eut, since cutting them would, it is believed, 
increase his disease. There seems to be some idea of his avélo 
(spirit) escaping with the eut nails. 

A man^s hair is not eut on the day of the week on which he was born, and 
in some cases only at the new moon. It is also considered unlucky for 
an orphan to eut a child* s hair for the first lime. Quite a ceremony is made 
of this first hair-cutting. The whole family meet together and make 
it a time of rejoicing. After the hair has been eut, it is put into a 
sakàfa (large wooden winnowing dish) and mixed with rice, ox hump, 
etc., and then divided out into several portions, which are arranged 
round the sahàfa ; a scramble then ensues, each of the fair (?) relatives 
présent trying to eat as much as possible. It is believed that this 
curions practice acts as a charm against barrenness in those who partake 
of the dainty repast, and also wards off evil from the child. 

Again, to eut the hair hefore a meal is considered improper, the reason 



* Sonchus oleraceus, L. f Btdens leucantha, Willd. ; and B, bi^innata, L. % Euphorbia 
splendens^ Bojer. $ Chrysopia sp. || Scir^us Ittcusin's, L. — Kds. 

1Î A prince or noble. 

** If, however, a person specially désire to eut the nails of fingers and toes at oné time, he 
may do so, provided the knife be used to eut something else (as a pièce of wood, etc. ) inter- 
mediately. 
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given being that it is not right t;flL,take away before adding {/sy méty 
ràhaanalàna vao ampiana), 

To dress the hair^ or wash the face, or eut the nails hy night are ail fady. 
Other practices, which may be noticed hère, are also to be avoided by 
night, as to shout, or to whistlt\ or to carry mutton, for fear of being followod 
by ghosts. And should a person be called to by the ghosts [antsôirC ny 
matoatoa), he is cautioned by no means to answer, or death will be the 
resuit of his temerity. 

To lie down at night without a light in the room is also to be avoided, 
for this is like the dead, vvho lie in the dark in the tombs. 

To throw away ashes or dirty water hy night seems also to be hateful 
to ghosts ; if, however, a little of the ashes be brought back into the 
house again, no evil conséquence will accrue. 

To kiss a child's hand is fady, the youngster so treated developing a 
selfish disposition and begging for everything it sees. To kiss a young 
child at ail is /adr, for fear the person so doing should happen to hâve 
any disease, which, in that case, is pretty sure to be caught by the 
little one. 

V. — Rain, h ail, etc. 

When we consider the frequency and violence of the thunder- and 
hail-storms in this country, it is no wonder that the ignorance of 
the people should hâve attached many superstitions observances to 
thèse phenomena. The following are some examples of the /ady 
on this subject. 

When a thunder-storm is approaching, it is the practice of some 
to smear the central wooden pillar of the house with mud, as a 
protection against its being struck by lightning. There seems to 
be an objection to mention the word vàratra (lightning), the word 
/otaka (mud) is often substituted for it. Thus, a person will be cau- 
tioned against sitting at the base of any of the three pillars of the 
house, or leaning against the walls, lest the mud should fall on him 
{sao ianjeràn' ny f otaka), i.e, the lightning. 

It is/ady to hring an ox, a sheep, or especially a dog, into the house durtng 
a thunder-storm, this latter animal apparently being peculiarly obnoxious 
to the electric fluid. 

To run in a thunder-storm, or to take shelter in any town hy the roadside 
othef than onés destination, even though the rain be falling in torrents, is 
by some considered yâ^ ; as is also to look out at the doorway in a storm. 
2b split hamhoos in the house, ox peel ^voanjd* (a kind of edible earth-nut*) 
at the gâte is also thought to attract the lightning. 

Again, while the rice is still in the fields, to throw or sling stones, to 
play ^diamàngcû (a kicking game), and to play a *'faràra\di native flûte), 
are ail to be avoided, as they are thought to bring on a hail-storm and 
cause destruction to the rice. 

VI. — DiSEASES, ETC. 

A person with sound teeth niust hy ail means avoid looking into the rnouth 
of any one having the toothache (which the Malagasy believe to be caused 
by a small worm in the tooth), lest the one so doing should be affected 
with the same malady. So likewise, yîwû? prepared for a child should not 
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be given to anyone having the toothache^ lest the child should get the tooth- 
ache also. 

A si'ck person must not go to hed when the sun ù setting, and any invalid 
who happens to be asleep or lying down at that time must be aroused and made 
to sit upt as it is believed their disease will otherwise increase. So also 
/or the sick to look at the sun when setting is /ady.* 

To tread on a Vaztmba^s tomb is believed to cause paralysis of one*s side. 

Children are cautioned not to give anything grudgingly (mànome tsy 
màhafby), lest it cause the death of their mother. 

For two persons to sit on one chair is thought by some to cause them to 
die yoUng. To burn anything green in the fire is also believed to cause 
the early death of the one so doing. 

To nurse a child on the knees isfady, giving the child some disease. 

To lie on a rock in the heat of the day is thought to cause epilepsy, 
a belief accounting for the name of this disease, viz. àndrobe (noon- 
day heat). The very fréquent référence to leprosy in the native proverbs 
points to the prevalence of this disease among the Malagasy, and it 
is not to be wondered at that there should also be many fady refer- 
ring to the same subject. Some of thèse hâve already bèen men- 
tioned ; the following examples may be added : — 

A leper should not be spoken of in terms of commisération ^ lest the person 
thus expressing pity should catch the same disease. To give a pièce of 
raw meaf or any iron article to a leper or to receive such article from hiniy 
is also, for the same reason, to be avoided. To kick the stone at the head 
of a tomb causes, it is said, the foot to become leprous, so that the 
toes drop ofï. 

There are many curions practices connected with the burial of 
lepers, but thèse will more fitly be considered under the next heading. 

VIL— Death and Funeral Cérémonies. 

In his Great African Island Mr. Sibree remarks : *'There exists a 
gênerai belief throughout the country in pollution as connected with 
death. Thus no one who has been at a funeral can enter the palace 
or approach the sovereign, unless a month has elapsed ; and no corpse 
is allowed to be buried in the capital city, or to remain in it, beyond 
a very short time. The rough bier on which the body is carried is 
thrown away in the neighbourhood of the grave as poUuted ; no one 
would dare to use it even as firewood, but it is left to decay with the 
weather." 

In returning from a funeral it is customary to wash or dip the 
clothes in running water. In the case of a dead husband or wife, the 
survivor bathes in a stream, following down with the current ; the 
object of this is to miàla loza (remove calamity). Another curions 
practice is for the husband (or wife) of the deceased to throw a stone 
(called vàto màty, or *dead stone*) into the tomb, saying, "I am no 
longer husband of the dead, but of the living,*' then taking another 
stone (called vàto velona^ or *living stone') home with him. 

A corpse before burial must always be laid out at the east side of the 
house, the west being the place of the living. 



♦ This strange notion I find has, as I suspected, arisen from the Malagasy idea of the sun 
'dying' when it sets, implied ii ' 



in the phrase màiy màsaàndro. 
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To meet a corpse on the road is by some considered fady; and no 
corpse may he taken along the Queen^s highwayy or across Andohàlo or 
Imàhamàsina^ the two large plains in the Capital. 

To point to a tomh is fady, as it is believed the fingers will corne 
off. There seems to be a curions practice among some people of 
counting the teeth on approaching a tomb, the reason assigned 
for which is equally curions, viz. a désire not to become toothless 
while young, but to ^'mitôndra nify hatràny an-dàvaka^* (keep the teeth 
until arriving at the tomb). 

7o look into a tomh in which no one has yet been buried is believed by 
some to cause early death, and to pass by a grave in which a person had 
recently been buried used to be, and probably still is, by some considered 
fady. To measure a tomb is likewise fady, as it is believed that the 
knees of the person so doing will swell.* 

Voung children are not allowed to look on a corpse. And formerly no 
one under about 40 years of âge could enter a tomb at a funeral. 

A wizafdy a leper^ one ivho has died of small-pox, or one who has been 
gored to death by a cow^ may not be buried in the family tomb.\ 

It is a common practice at burial to wrap the corpse in two, three, 
or, in case of the wealthy, as many as fifty, or even a hundred lamba, 
and the oxen slaughtered on the occasion are in proportion ; but in 
the case of lepers it \% fady to wrap the corpse in more than two lamba, 
and generally only one ox is killed at the funeral. No mourners follow 
the bier, and only two or three persons wearing salàka (loin-cloths) 
of ràty (banana bark) carry the corpse, which they throw down back- 
wards, and then immediately run off, to return again afterwards and 
cover it with earth. 

Many of the fady connected with the Malagasy mourning customs 
are very curious, those referring to the sovereign being especially 
numerous and stringent. Thus, when the sovereign is ill, he must not 
be called "ill" {niaràry), but **warmish*' (mafànafànaj ; and when dead, 
he must be said to hâve **turned his back*' (niamboho) ; his corpse is not 
called by the usual word for a corpse (fàty), but is termed "the sacred 
thing** (ny màsinaj ; he is not **buried" ( alevina J, but '*hidden" (afenina), 

Many practices dcc^fady to the common people on the death of the 
sovereign, such prohibition extending to varions periods, according to 
the will of the new sovereign. Thus to sing^ play music, clap the hands^ 
laugh boisterously y dance, wear ornaments or brightly coloured garments of 
any kind, to dress or anoint the hair, wear a haty eut the nails, bathe^ look 
in a looking-glasSy carry the arms akimbo, clean the teeth, etc., are ail fady 
at such a time. 

* It is said that the master of a slave who is inclined to run away will sometimes threaten 
to send him to measure a tomb, the conséquence of which, it is believed, would effectually 
prevent his escaping on foot. 

t This, to the Malagasy, is one of the greatest possible calamities. They are a very 
sociable people. and think much of having their relations about them, and the idea of being 
separated from thcir families at death is especially répugnant. This is seen in the ruinously 
large sums of money which even quite poor people will pay to havc the corpses of their 
relatives, who hâve died in distant parts of the country, brought up to be buried in the 
family tomb. And not the least of the horrors of war to the Malagasy is the fear of being 
**vèryfàty an-tàfikcC'' (having the corpse "lost" on a military expédition). The Malagasy 
hâve a proverb ; **Vèlona, iray tràno, màty, iray fàsatui" ("While living, occupying one 
house when dead one tomb"). 
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Many of thèse practices are also forbidden on the death of a near 
relative, and the abstinence from most of them probably causes but 
little trouble or self-denial ; but othet" prohibitions common at the 
sovereign*s death must be exceedingly inconvénient. Thus the making 
of earthen cooking-pots^ building houses^ spinning, weaving^ plaiting of mats^ 
carpentry, working inprecious me/als, etc. etc., must ail he suspended. No one 
is allowed to lie on a bedsiead, ride in a palanquin, or on horseback, and every 
one is expected to shave the head and uncover the shouiders, 

It should be stated, however, that in the case of the late Queen, 
Ranavalona IL, some of the more oppressive of the practices were 
relaxed, as the shaving the head and uncovering the shoulders. Some 
of the country folks, however, on hearing of the death of the Queen, 
at once shaved their heads, only to find, to their chagrin, on coming 
up to town, that their zeal in showing their sorrow had been somewhat 
prématuré. Apropos of this custom, we read in a récent number of 
Ny Gazety Malagasy, the Malagasy officiai, newspaper, that two officers, 
who were detained prisoners on board d French man-of-war, likewise 
shaved their heads on hearing of their sovereign's death, and that on 
being interrogated by their captors as to the meaning of this, they, 
with more ingenuity than truthfulness, replied that they were troubled 
with parasites, and that that was the reason why they took their 
hair off I 

Under this heading a few other miscellaneous examples may be 
given. 

The shirt in which the dead are buried must be put on back to front, 
and the làmba thrown over the opposite shoulder from what is customary 
with the living. The number of stitches in sewing the grave-clothes 
must be six or eight, thèse being considered unlucky numbers. The 
flesh of the oxen killed at a funeral is called hena ràtsy (bad méat), 
and may not be seasoned with sait, nor be eaten by an Andriana, A 
dead person, when referred to, is not named, but called Tompokolàhy 
(Sir, or My master) ; or, if a slave, is spoken of as Rabévôina (he who 
has borne many calamities). 

VIII.— -Sex, Age, etc. 

lifady for a man to dredge for fish, sweep the house, carry water^ or 
plait matSf it being considered infra dig, for a man to engage in woman*s 
work. 

A soldier may not eat a cock that has died fighting^ nor anything that 
has been speared to death ; and no maie animal must on any account be killed 
in his house while he is away on service. Certain kinds of food are also 
fady to a soldier; thus, an ox*s knee must be avoided, lest he become 
weak in the knees and unable to march. He must also eschew kidney^ 
the Word for this in Malagasy fvoaj being the same as that for *shot.* 
For same reason citrons (vôasàry) are fady to some soldiers ; neither 
must they eat hedgehog, as it as feared that this animal, from its 
propensity of coiling up into a bail when alarmed, will impart a timid 
shrinking disposition to those who partake of it. 

Again, there are many practices connected with young children which 
are worth noticing. 

A little childj until about a year oldy must not be called good-looking or 
fat y but is spoken of as ugly (ràtsiràtsyjy or styled a little pig (kisâasoa / ^ 
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or a Utile dog (amhéamhôa), etc. On asking an old man what the 
meaning ofthis practice was, he said : ^'Fandrao hàlan-dôlo ny zàza^* 
(**For fear the child should be hated by ghosts"). 

A child learning to talk should not hâve the longue put oui at it^ as 
in that case its teeth will not grow. 

To allow a young child to look in a looking-glass is also fady ; so too, 
to give il eggs to eut, the alleged reason being '*sàmy atbdy izy ka hifàmpi- 
hinanà!' (**they are both eggs, and it is not right they should cat each 
other"). 

Crah and ox-liver are also thought unsuitahle food for young children, 
the latter, it is believed, causing the teeth to decay. 

For a child or young person to plant trees^ especially the mango and 
the Indian lilac,* is considered objectionable, causing early death. 

Again, there are not a few fady connected with women who are 
enceinte, a few of which it may not be amiss to mention. Such an one 
must be careful not to laugh at an ugly or deformed person y for fear 
retributive justice should similarly afflict her offspring ; she may not 
step over an axe, lest her child be bow-legged ; nor bind up ginger in the 
corner of her lamba^ for fear her babe should hâve more than the normal 
number of fingers and toes. 

To drop into a rice-pit, to pluck up anything green^ to step over a pumpkin 
stalkf to go into a room where a corpse is, to catch locusts, and to eat quïckly, 
are ail likewise to be avoided, being supposed to bring on a miscarriage. 
The mother must ahstain from eating mulberrieSy as they are thought to 
impart patches of red colour to the skin of the child. 

Another class oï fady refer to the precedence of the father or elder 
brother over the younger members of the family. Thus, it is always 
considered a mark of respect when eating poultry to give **the pope's 
nose" to the oldest person présent at the meal ; and similarly, a son may 
not sit on a chair while his father is sitting on the ground^ may not take up 
his spoon be/ore his father, nor précède him when walking, nor drink ivater 
before him, The reason given in this latter case is a very remarkable 
one ; it does not seem to be a matter of filial respect at ail, but rather of 
expediency, for it is affirmed that, if this rule be infringed, '*the birds 
(ducks. fowls, etc.) will die." A younger member of the family, 
however, has precedence in one matter, — he has the choice of moneyj 
before his elders. 

IX.— Spécial Places, Times, etc. 

'Y^x&fady connected with particular places, days, etc., are very numer- 
ous, but are in gênerai of no very spécial interest, being chiefly 
connected with divination and the idols. A few, however, may be 
mentioned hère. 

Frequently certain animais or plants ?ccç^fady to a certain place ; thus, 
a hornless ox may not be taken into the palace enchsure, a shrub called 
^ambérivàtry\ ??iight not formerly be taken down to Itnamo, a province ta the 



« Melia Azederach, L. f Caj'anus indicus, Spreng.— EdS. 

X As the only money current in this countr3r is the European dollar (chiefly French), and as 
ail smaller dénominations are reckoned by weight of eut fragments of the dollar, it liappens 
that a new coin is considered of more value than an old defaced one. Even of good unwom 
dollars, one with raised letters round the rim is preferred to a milled one, or to one with 
an indented inscription. 
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wesi of Imerina ; Jard^ or swMs flesh of any kindy is fady to the Ankàratra 
mountains* 

In some places it is fady to keep dogs^ as they are thought to be 
specially répugnant to the Andriana (or nobles) who are buried in the 
neighbouring tombs ; and should a dog corne near one of thèse tombs, 
its owner will become ill, or even die. 

The eel is fady io a certain town in Bétsiléo. On one occasion, when an 
eel happened to be caught in the neighbourhood by an Andriana lady 
(the wife of my informant), and was unwittingly taken to this town and 
cooked, the natives threw away the cooking-pot and ail the spoons, 
plates, etc., which had corne in contact with it. 

At one town it is even fady to eat rice ; while at another, to the north 
of the Capital, to eat ox-liver is helieved to cause leprosy, Horses may not 
be taken up into Ambôhimànga^ the former Capital of Imerina ; and Euro- 
peans are also forhidden access to this and one or two other places. Some 
streams must on no account hâve the word *màmbcC [crocodile) mentiontd 
in their immédiate vicinity. Again, if in certain rivers the clothes should 
happen to get wety one must be very careful not to say they are ^^wef' 
{lèna)f but *'onfire** {niay), or ^^drinking water'^ imisbtro ràno). 

In No. III., p. 77, of the Annual, Mr. Shaw mentions a curious fady 
connected with the Fanindrona, a fine river in Betsileo. He says : 
**0n account of the superstition of the people deterring them from 
putting a canoë on it, it is one of the greatest obstacles to travelling to 
and from the Capital in the wet season. In one itinerating journey the 
only way of getting the writer's goods across was by balancing them 
upon the native water-pitchers, and a man swimming on each side 
propelling the cranky vessel forward. And although scarcely a year 
passes without one or two being drowned, yet no inducement is 
sufficiently strong to overcome their superstitious dread of allowing a 
canoë to be used." 

There is also a marsh in Eastern Betsileo which has a somewhat 
similary^^ connected with it. In this case the prohibition extends 
only to a small part of the marsh opposite to a certain wood, which 
reaches up to the edge of the fen. The natives, on arriving at this wood 
with their loaded canoës, prefer to give themselves the trouble of taking 
out ail their goods, and carrying them round by land, loading them into 
other canoës at the further side of the wood, rather than pass down 
opposite to it, though the journey by water would of course be much the 
shorter. 

For those crossing a river to change from their accustomed ford is by 
some consideredyâ^ ; so also for women to leave one spring and go to 
another for water. The reasons for thèse fady are explained in the 
native proverb : ^^Mibva fàntsakàna^ vdky sîny ; miôva fitàna^ lànin^ ny 
mdmba^* ("Those who change their place for drawing water will break 
their w^aterpot ; those who change their fording-place will be caught by 
the crocodiles*'). 

In connection with various days too there are many superstitious 
observances. Thèse chiefly belong to the old astrological divination ; 

* Missionaries hâve at times found it almost impossible to cet bearers to go with them to 
thèse moimtains if they happened to hâve any lard among their provisions. 
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thus, any person startmg on a journey^ building a house or tomhy taktng a 
wi/e^ eic.notc., would enquire of the diviner {mpanàndro) what days were 
lucky for tbje performance of such business ; so also it was fady to bury 
the de'âdy ôrto visit the bereaved^ on certain days ; as we hâve seen, children 
bom on spécial unlucky days were not allowed to live ; and even now 
certain days of the week are almost always chosen for the sovereign to 
enter and leave the Capital. 

There are other /ady again connected with particular numbers. Thus, 
to build a wall wiih eight courses ofmud is/ady ; so also to do thehairin six 
or eight rows of plaits, The reason in thèse cases is probably that the 
word énina (six) is the same as the root of manenina (to regret), and 
vàlo (eight) of the yiorà fàhavàlo (enemy). 

X. — MiSCELLANEOUS. 

// is fady to use the money received from the sale of a cow in buying a 
sheep, or the priée of a gooss in buying a fowly or the priée of a slave in 
buying a dog. 

On lending anything it is fady to say: ^^Take care lest you break it,** as 
in that case the chances of its getting broken are greatly increased. 

A person going to dig up manioc must not run, or the roots will prove 
bitter. 

An egg may not be broken on a stone, for this is like making the weak 
fight the strong. 

To burn a knot on string \^ fady y causing, it is said, big knees ; so also, 
he who burns two wicks in one lamp will, it is supposed, be guilty of 
bigamy. 

To go among green trees towards evening is to be avoided, a person so 
doingbeing believedto be aràhin-jdvatra (literally, "followed by things," 
which is a euphemistic way of speaking of spirits of the Vazimba suppo- 
sed to haunt the place), and the children of the ofFender become ill 
in conséquence. 

To buy things singly is by some thought objectionable, and in some 
villages ail burdens brought in must be carried by at least two men. 

To use eels* grease o?t the hair causes baldness. 

For the master of a house to burn the old thatch from the eaves is fady, 

To speak evil of onê s ancestors \% a crime, the conséquences of which 
are visited on the ofTender by bringing poverty on his ofFspring. 

To spit while passing a person isfadyyihe one so doing being thought 
proud. (It might be well if this fady were extended to certain more 
enlightened nations.) 

An idiot may not be taken into the royal palace. 

Should twins be bom in a house, it is fady to some persons to keep them 
bothy one must be put out to a relative. If twins are bom in the toyal 
family, they, along with their mother, are turned out and lose caste. 

Those making thejourney to the coast must not point ahead, or congratulaie 
the?nselves that they are now getting near their journey s end, etc., as in that 
case the road will appear longer, or something will occur to delay them. 

Only the sovereign, or one of the royal blood, is allowed to use a scarlet 
umbrella, 

The sovereign may not be pointed at either by the hand or mouth.* In 

* To thrust the lips forward in the direction of the thing indicated is a more common way 
of pointing than by the finger. 
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some parts of the country it is fady to make use of any word which^ 
wholly or in part corresponds with the name of the sovereign^f^hief ; 
thus, on the accession of Queen Ràsohèrina, the name fôr a silk- 
worm moth (soherina) became fady^ and the word zàna-dàndy (ôffspring 
of silk) was substituted.* 

Thèse examples of the Malagasy fady might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but the sélection hère given will be amply sufficient to 
show their gênerai character as illustrating the native manners and 
customs, modes of thought, and beliefs. Could similar collections be 
made in other parts of the island, it is probable that much interesting 
light might be thrown upon the race affinities of the various tribes. 

The question as to the antiquity of many of thèse practices, and what 
links of connection they may establish with the various Polynesian and 
Malayan tribes, would form a very interesting subject for investigation ; 
my own opinion is that very many of them are comparatively récent, 
being a part of the gradually accumulating folk-lore of the country. This 
seems the more probable as some of them are only of local application ; 
while- to those, on the other hand, which are common to widely separ- 
ated districts, a higher antiquity must in gênerai be ascribed. The 
subject is one of considérable interest, and it is to be hoped that those 
who hâve the opportunity for more extended inquiry will think it worth 
their while to pay some attention to it. 

While we may déplore the ignorance and superstition of the Malagasy 
as displayed in thèse yâ^, it will be well to remember that it would not 
be difficult to find even in enlightened England many practices showing 
quite as much darkness and credulity ; and it is cause for thankfulness 
that, whether in England or in Madagascar, wherever the light of the 
Gospel and the blessings of knowledge and civilization penetrate, thèse 
mists of ignorance and superstition are gradually dispelled. 

H. F. Standing. 



NOTES ON THE NATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS OF THE MALAGASY. 

ALTHOUGH the Malagasy are passionately fond of music, hâve a 
fair proportion of good voices, and delight in singing, yet their 
national music is of the most primitive kind. AU their songs are mère 
chants, containing at most but three or four individual sounds, and 
many of them scarcely removed from a monotone. They were evidently 
invented for the purpose of keeping time in paddling their canoës, or 
in transplanting the young rice. In both cases it is usual for one to 



* This practice, it appears, is common among other branches ot the Malayan race, and is 
one great élément in some of the East Indian islands in introducing dialectic différences 
among neighbouring tribes. See Max MuUer's Lectures on the Science of Langua^e. 
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sing a kind of refrain, while ail keep time with the movements of the 
ty, so that at the accented note the paddle is inserted and a vigorous 
j)ull Is given, in the former case, or a young plant is pushed into the 
mud, in the latter instance Children hâve also many games similar to 
those played by boys and girls in England, where one party sings its 
reply to the other, or where a company keeps time in its march to the 
song of the leader, ail joining in a kind of chorus. 

The instrumental music of purely native origin is also little more 
than a rhythmical répétition of two or three notes ; but some of their 
instruments are capable of rendering any simple music, and by those 
who hâve received instruction in music they are so used now. In 
the présent paper it is not pretended that a complète catalogue and 
description are given of ail the musical instruments native to Mada- 
gascar, but only such as the writer has himself seen and examined during 
his itinerating journeys taken on behalf of the London Missionar}/ 
Society. 

The simplest, and probably the oldest, instrument used to produce 
a Sound for making a rhythm is found among the Bàra and the peo- 
ple of Ikôngo, to the south and south-east of the Bétsiléo repectively, 
and consists of a bamboo eight or ten feet long, and three or foui 
inches in diameter, split at several joints, but not divided. This is 
mounted on two forked branches stuck into the ground, and standing 
a few inches high. On both sides of this bamboo the players are 
arranged, each having in his or her hands short sticks for striking. Bj 
varying the force of the strokes time is kept, accompanied generallj 
by singing and clapping of hands, to which the dancers keep in accord. 

In one of their heathenish cérémonies the iron part of an old spade 
is suspended by a string, and being struck with another pièce of iron, 
is used to mark the time in the native dance during the performance 
of the sdlamànga described below, but I hâve never seen it used ou 
any other occasion. 

Two kinds of drum are used : one, a species of tomtom, is abouf 
eighteen inches or two feet long, and nine inches to a foot in diame- 
ter. Both ends are covered with parchment made of sheep's or goat's 
skin stretched tight and pegged to the body of the drum with wooden 
pegs. Strings are attached for suspending the drum from the neck 
of the player, who strikes the ends with the flat of his fingers. The 
woodwork is usually hollowed from the solid trunk of a tree. 

The larger drum is from two to three feet high, and three to foui 
feet in diameter, made of thin wood bent into shape by beat and tied 
with thongs of leather. The ends are covered with dried bullock's 
hide stretched tight on bands of wood fitting outside the body of the 
drum. It is beaten with sticks having knobs, but uncovered. Drumî 
seem to be universal in the country, as they are found among diflferenl 
tribes living a distance apart. 

There are also two kinds of native flûte, one about two feet nine incheî 
long, made of iron and having three holes near the lower end. This 
long flûte I bave only seen in the Betsileo, Ikongo, Bara, and Taimôro 
tribes. The other kind is also made of bamboo, about a foot in length, 
and having six holes, with occasionally a seventh for the thumb on the 
reverse side from the six holes. This i$ found in Imérina, the Tanàla 
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and Betsileo (where it has probably been introduced from Imerina). 
Both kinds bave the two ends open, and are held sideways slairtiiig^ 
downwards when used, the player blowing across the open end fanifeeei — 
removed from the finger-holes. The breath striking the inner edge 
of the tube at right angles sets up the vibration by which the sound is 
produced. The long flûtes give a mellow powerful note ; and a band 
composed of half a dozen flûtes and a drum is used by some of the 
chiefs to accompany them on state occasions; the efîect, though 
somewhat monotonous, is by no means unpleasant. 

Ail the above instruments are used in concert at weddings, funerals, 
dances, or at the salamanga^ a heathen custom still retained in some 
parts of the island for exorcising the spirit of evil supposed to possess 
ail those who are ill. At a certain village in Ikongo I had the oppor- 
tunity ofwitnessingthis strange ceremony, conducted under the direction 
of a diviner. The two daughters of the head man of the village were 
ill, and the following note, taken at the time, describes the forms gone 
through to cure the two girls. 

On the roof of the house inhabited by the head man and his family 
were placed pièces of wood, pointed and painted in cross bars of white, 
red, and black, and stuck in the thatch near the ridge, so as to resemble 
the '*horns" of the old-fashioned Malagasy houses, where the last raft- 
ers at each end of the roof are continued upwards for about three feet, 
and somewhat resemble the horns of an ox. About three feet from the 
door was planted the forked branch of a tree, also resembling horns, 
having the bark peeled ofl" from the joint upwards. Those in the roof 
were to induce the spirit to ascend them and so leave the house. That 
near the door was to prevent any stranger, or any one coming from a 
house of mourning, from entering the house, as thaï would break the 
spell. Twice every day a dance was performed. The seats of the 
sick people were brought out and placed near the door-step, and after 
some incantation had been said over them, they were covered with a 
mat. The sick people who were brought out and placed in them 
were dressed in a queer fashion. One had on, among other ornaments, 
a conical fooFs-cap decked with leaves and flowers and a great tassle 
at the tip. Then three drums were beaten without much regard to time 
or tune, while some lads played the native flûte, and the women and 
girls sang a monotonous refrain and clapped their hands. Then the 
woman appointed for the occasion began to dance, while another 
woman sat behind the sick folk, beating a worn-out spade (suspended 
by a string) with an axe, quite close to their ears. I thought, as I stood 
by, that if anything were needed to make an indisposed person downright 
ill, this would be a good recipe. Although I stood by only a short time, 
I was thankful to get a little further ofl* from the din and noise of this 
doctor*s prescription. Not so with the sick ones ; they sat perfectly 
motionless, while the drums were beaten louder and louder, and more 
and more voices and hands joined in the chant and the clapping, till it 
reached a perfect shriek, when I was rather taken aback by seeing the 
two girls jump up and commence to dance round the inside of the circle 
made by the performers. When exhausted they again sat down, and 
another began the dancing. Before I left they changed the chief dancer, 
on the ground that she was either not a sufficiently good dancer^ qx. ^V^'^ 
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was not of sufficiently high rank to propitiate the evil spirit. So an 
andriambdvy (princess) was substituted, and the same thing went on 
twice each day till I left. 

Another instrument used by the Betsileo, the Bétsimisaràka, the 
Tanala, and the Bara is the lokàngam-bbatàvOy a species of lyre. A 
pièce of hard wood about two feet long is fixed at one end to the 
halfof a gourd shell, which forms the sounding-board ; at the other 
end of the stick are three frets or bridges, left in cutting out the wood, 
over which two strings, made of catgut, are passed, and fastened at each 
end of the long pièce of wood. The player places the hollow of the 
half gourd shell against his chest, holding the stick near the end in his 
left hand. By twanging the strings with the thumb of the right hand, 
and using the fingers of the left to press the strings firmly on the frets, 
he has six notes at command. I hâve found a want of unifonnity in 
the tuning of thèse two strings ; each player seems to suit his own 
taste, tuning them to thirds, fifths, or even octaves by untying them and 
drawing them tight before readjusting them, as there is no moveable 
bridge or any peg for tuning. 

In the Betsimisaraka (the only tribe in which I hâve seen it) an- 
other kind of single-stringed lyre is used, called a jéjilàva, A stick 
about four feet in length has the half of a gourd shell fixed near one 
end, and a string attached to the other end is passed over a bridge near 
the gourd and fixed securely to that end of the stick. In some cases, 
however, the bridge is altogether dispensed with, and the bend of 
the stick is made to answer the purpose of keeping the string clear. 
The gourd is pressed against the chest of the player by his left hand, 
the fingers of which shorten the string by pushing it against the bridge, 
or by simply pressing firmly against it with the back of the finger. In 
his right hand he holds a pièce of dried pandanus leaf folded into the 
shape of a tall square bottle, and containing a few grains of rice. In 
the same hand he holds a thin pièce of elastic wood or bamboo, with 
which he strikes the string between the left hand and the end of the 
stick nearest to the gourd, producing a curions combination of sounds» 
the rattling of the rice in the leaf imitating the side drum played pianis- 
simOf while the click and sound of the string resemble to a certain 
extent the sharp snapping sound of an old harpsichord. 

But by far the most elaborate and best instrument the Malagasy hâve 
is the valiha. It is formed of a pièce of bamboo about four feet Jong and 
four inches in diameter. "At a first glance this long cylinder seems to 
hâve a set of strings attached to it, which are held out from the trunk 
by a movable fret or bridge inserted near the end of each ; but thèse 
strings are really thin slices of the cane, no thicker than a violin string, 
which, though they stand out from the stem, are a part of it, and 
hâve only been split away for the length of two feet. Any further 
splitting is prevented at either end by a band of cord tied round the 
stem. If a string breaks, another is easily eut from the trunk. The 
strings stand at equal distances ail round the stem, surrounding it as 
the iron frame-work surrounds an umbrella handle when the umbrella 
is closed." Différent instruments hâve a différent number of strings, 
varying from 14 to 20 or 24. They are tuned by moving the frets along 
the string, and when properly tuned, it sounds one or two complète major 
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diatonic scales. One some instruments, wires are introduced screwed up 
with pegs, as in a violin, giving a sound two octaves lower, and its 
fifth for filling in a simple bass. This instrument is undoubtedly tradi- 
tional among the Tanala, Betsileo, and Ho va, as none can give any 
account of its origin, and it bas certainly not been imported.* In play- 
ing, the strings are plucked by the nail, and the long nail on the little 
fingers is for this put into réquisition. Clever players can reproduce 
any tune on this instrument, and it is by no means disagreeable. Only 
a short time ago I heard a man play some elaborate dance music, the 
National Anthem, the Marseillaise, etc., in a style far more pleasing to 
the ear than that of the musical box from which he had learnt them. 

A large number of European instruments are now used in Madagascar, 
and very good bands are to be met with in some of the government 
towns, coraposed either of stringed or wind instruments, with cymbals, 
triangles, and side drums. But I hâve endeavoured in the above notes 
to confine myself to a description of the purely native instruments. 

G. A. Shaw. 



A POSTSCRIPT ON THE MALAGASY "PASSIVES." 

IN the beginning of my last article on this subject I said that "my 
remarks were likely to be the concluding ones on my part ;"f but 
in the course of my writing it I touched upon a point respecting which 
I declared that I should like to **try to work it out more fully," if time 
allowed me to do so.J This point was a suggestion I made that the so- 
called ''passives" might be regarded as verbal nouns, i.e. as expressing 
merely an action irrespective of its référence to the agent or the person 
or thing acted on, and that consequently ail suffixes also in Malagasy 
were virtually possessives. My words were : **My idea as to suffixes, 
generally speaking, is that they in ail languages hâve been added as 
possessive formatives to predicative roots or forms. From this use of 
them ail other uses can be derived and explained. When I hâve an 
expression such as my killingj the my is of course properly a possessive ; 
but it may easily be turned into, or made the starting-point for, both a 
nominative {my killing another) and an accusative {my being killedy killing 
me), which would respectively correspond to the active and passive sensés 
in which the root itself could be taken."§ 

When I wrote my two former articles on this subject I did not know 
much about the présent opinion of Malayan scholars as to the theory for 
explaining the forms in question. What had at first chiefly struck me 
was the vagueness both of the verbal character and the **genera" 
("active" and "passive" voices) of Malagasy verbs, and the impropriety 

* Mr. Wallace, on p. 57 of his Tropical Nature^ describes an instrument used in Timor, 
which answers eicactly to the valiha, — ^Eds. 
t Annual, No, VI., p. 190, J Ibid» p. 194, } Ibid, p. 194. 
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or irrationality of explaining the verbal pronominal suffixes as ablatives. 
But since I last wrote on the subject I hâve had some more information as 
to the views of some of the most compétent Malayan scholars of the day. 

In conséquence of the controversy on this question the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins asked the opinion of a learned English friend (Mr. Cust) about 
it, and this gentleman referred it to Dr. Kern, at Leyden, and Dr. Rost, 
of the India Office in London, both of whom kindly gave their opinion 
on the subject. Thèse replies Mr. Cousins, with his usual candour and 
disinterestedness, kindly placed in my hands, and I shall therefore take 
the liberty of giving the substance of them hère. 

Dr. Kern's reply is very full. He begins with saying that **the ques- 
tion is one of grammatical terms rather than of grammar itself," and 
then proceeds to say : '*We must bear in mind that the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian languages possess no verbs in our sensé of the word. Their so- 
called verbs either dénote an agent, or an action going on, or an act 
performed. The next approach to their verbal form are our participles. 
The root in the Malayo-Polynesian languages is never an agent, and in 
so far a passive, in the sensé in which in English {his) love^ {his) right^ 
etc., may be called passives, whereas a lover, one seeingy are actives. A 
Malay phrase, as aku-di-Uhat-na, which may be rendered : / am seen hy 
himy properly means : / in sight his. Lihat is obviously a noun, and 
that a passive one, denoting an action, not an agent. In order to 
express the idea of a person seeing, engaged in seeing, lihat wants a 
prefix or infix : aku melihat (I see). In Malagasy the formation of the 
active and passive voices is essentially the same. Vbno (Malay, hunuh) 
is the being killedy murder ; vôno-ko, properly murder-my is used to dénote : 
fonej is killed hy me, The Malay says in this case : ku-bunuh, i.e. my 
murder. To dénote : / (you, or hej kill (killsj, the Malagasy say : ma- 
mono y the Malay : mamhunuh. 

'*The question whether ko in vono-ko and ku in ku-bunuh be an ablative 
is easily solved. Of a real ablative case there can be no question, for 
the ablative properly so called dénotes from. I need not say that the 
Latin ablative in many cases stands as an instrumental case. In the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages the agent, the logical subject of the passive 
phrase, is not put in the instrumental, but in the genitive, case. Vono-ko 
is murder-my (of me, not by me). This is not so évident in Malagasy 
as in Malay, Javanese, etc., because the genitive case in the latter is 
much more clear. The genitive of the 3rd person, e.g. is in Kawi nya, 
in Malay na ; this nya contains «, of, and ya, he, she, it. Lihat-na is 
everywhere his sight. 

**It is not correct that the Malayo-Polynesian languages are partial to 
passive constructions. They most nicely distinguish between the two 
voices, and never use them promiscuously. In English we may say 
almost at will : the man was killed by the robber, and the robber killed the 
man. Not so in the Malayo-Polynesian languages. The gênerai rule 
about the use of the two voices in the case of the Malagasy is in the 
main correctly stated by Marre de Marin in his Grammaire Malgache, 
p. 91, to which I refer." 

Thus far Dr. Kern. I hâve given his letter almost in extenso, as I 
thought it would interest the reader to be acquainted with the view of so 
compétent an authority. 
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The reader will hâve noticed that Dr. Kern has only referred to what 
in Malagasy are generally called the **root passives ;" but as thèse hâve 
been considered equally passives with the other so-called passive forms, 
and the construction essentially is the same in ail of them, this is im- 
material to the question at issue. 

It will be seen that Dr. Kern entirely agrées with me in the three 
essential points of dispute, viz. : — 

I. — That thèse forms are not true passives in the ordinary sensé of 
the word, although they are used for expressing the sensé of a passive 
(i.e. **available for expressing the passive,'* as I hâve worded it). 

2.— That thèse forms are to be considered as verbal nouns. 

4. — That in conséquence of this the suffixes added to them to express 
the agent are not ablatives, but genitives (or possessives). 

With regard to the passive sensé of the fcrrms he does in so far seem 
to agrée more with Mr. G. Cousins than with me, as he seems to 
think that they always in a certain way express a kind of passivity. 
But on this point I can only refer to what I hâve said in my former 
article. 

There is one point in particular Dr. Kern has made clear to me, namely, 
that the verbal root in itself, irrespective of form, has a certain notion 
of passivity. This sufficiently explains how we can express the passive 
even simply by adding a genitive (or possessive pronoun) to it, and 
understanding a copula (as we always must do in ordinary sentences 
in thèse languages, as they do not express the copula, if the subject 
it not to be emphasized), e.g. ita-ko (or tiati ôlonà) îzyy i.e. he is my 
loving (=he is loved by me [or by people], or : I [or people] love him) ; 
or : halana izj/y i.e. he is hâte (=being hated). 

When Dr. Kern says that it does not appear quite as clearly in 
Malagasy as in Malay that the verbal suffix represents the genitive, 
he seems to hâve overlooked the fact that even the example he gives 
(the genitive of the third person) is as clear in Malagasy as in Malay, 
if the form of some of the dialects is taken into account.* The 
Malagasy genitive is, as the Malayan, «' ; now it certainly seems puzzling 
how «' izy should become ny ; but in some of the provinces (e.g. 
amongst the Sàkalàva) this pronoun has the form ie or iay\ and it is 
easy enough to see how »' ie might become ny,X 

Dr. Rost gives his view briefly. After having pointed out how the 
matter stands in Sanscrit and the Indian vernaculars, he proceeds : **In 
ail Malayan languages, most of ail those spoken in the Philippine 
Islands, the passive verb in its varions forms and uses is particularly 
developed, and ail grammarians agrée in calling thèse forms passives. 
The question, however, appears to me to be still open. At any rate it 
may be doubted whether thèse forms may not just as well come under 
the dénomination of verbal nouns. Certain peculiarities in their structure 
would warrant this classification. 

"Pronominal affixes do not exist in Indian languages ; the Malagasy 
has them in common with ail the other Malayan languages. I am not 

♦ I should rather hâve said that he does seem to hâve known (and could not be expected to 
hâve knownj the form of this pronoun in the dialects. 

t The z is only a démonstrative consonant, frequently inserted as an affix, as in izàho 
[siàho\ tzahay^ [=provincial akay^y izareo [zriirêo]^ 

X A simple * is used by the Betsilèo for i^; this renders the sitoiXaxvN:^ ii'Oca:^<^\j^«— ::2^^« 
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aware, however, that they can ever dénote the ablative relation in Mi 
or it3 allies. In some fornis or the so-called passives they express c 

the direct object or the possessive case," 

Nezt, after thanking the two scholars for their contribution towî 
solving the question before us, I hâve especially to tender my 1 
tlianks to Dr. Rost for his kîndness in sending me H. C. von 
Gablentz's valuable work Das Passivum, with which I was not acquaic 
at ail when I wrote my two first articles, and from which I am i 
going to give some extracts. 

This author, to whose classical work on the Melanesian language 
am also mucb indebted, gives a summary view of the différent rao 
of expressing the idea of passivity in the différent languages and clai 
of languages over the wbole globe, as far as known up to the time w. 
lie wrote (1860), pointing out the characteristic peculiartties of ab 
200 languages with regard to this point of their grammar. 

In his classification of languages according to their way of express 
the notion of passivity, he characterizes the Malayo-Polynesian (includ 
the Malagasy) and Australian languages as such, in which the passi 
are expressed by "verbal nouns" ("Passivum als Verbalnomen"), i 
places them next after those which hâve got no form at ail by which 
distinguish between active and passive, He is exactly of the sa 
opinion as Dr. Kern both with regard to the verbal (or rather non-verl 
character of the verbs, and the absence of a true passive in the wbolt 
this family of languages. "The verb," he says. "has in the Mala; 
languages on the whole only the nature of a noun" (p. 477). "Aire; 
Humboldt (ÀazoïII. pp, 85, [zj, 350 seqg.) proved convincingly t 
what we hâve to deal with hère are no real passives, altogether no verl 
but nominal forms." "We can see it from the usage of thèse so-cal 
passives, and the whole grammatical structure of the language to wh 
they belong, that they can only hâve the sensé of nouns ; for not only 
they (as the corresponding forms in the cognate languages) add 
agent in the genitive case, or, when it is a pronoun, in the possess 
form, but in ail their tenses, as well in active as in passive, they can b 
the article and be used as participles" (p. 4.85). 

It is perhaps unnecesssary to add that the author heretakes "noiin" 
its widest sensé, including not only noun proper {nomen subsianHvu, 
but also adjectives, participles, supinum, gerundium and gerundivam. 

Speaking of the Malagasy he says that Grifliths was wrong in thinki 
that this language had got a real passive, whilst Humboldt {^Kawi j 
p. 331) had already pointed out "that the passive hère is expressed 
phrases entirely of'^the nature of a noun," and Freeman, in Ellis's Hùt 
of Madagascar (Vol. I., p. 511), had got the right notion, saying that 
was to be regarded as a participle. The sentence; " Noiiako ny tràno i: 
nialà&o" (Mat xii. 44, in the old translation) is translated ; "Tïrf place 
my returning skall èe the Iwase ofmy leaving." 

To thèse authorities I may add Prof, F. Millier of Vienna, who, 
différent places of the linguistic part of the Report about the Nov; 
Expédition,* decidedly advocates the same view. 

Bringing this rather lengthy postscript to a close, I shall sum up I 

* Viuma, iZSj. 
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chîef arguments against denominating the the Malagasy forms in question 
"passives/' passing by the points I hâve dwelt more fully on in my former 
articles : — 

1. Ail thèse so-called passives can, without any change, be used as 
substantives and take the article {ny apetrakay pinètraka, petràhanay àmetrà^ 
hana, etc.)» which is never the case with real passives. (One cannot 
say ; the ù killed, but only [with parti ciples] the killed, the killing^ and 
the being killed.) 

2. They moreover prove their nominal character by taking a démon-» 
strative or a numéral as attribute (e.g. io nalaina tàny io), which real 
passives could of course never do. (If you say in English : This was 
taken this^ the "this'* is subject, not attribute, because the form is verbal, 
not nominal, whilst the reverse is the case in Malagasy.) 

3. AU thèse forms can, just as the participles, be used as attributes to 
substantives {zàvatra apetrakay petràhina^ etc., thtngs placed), which is never 
the case with real passives. This participial nature of such forms also 
explains why we are nearly always at liberty to leave out the relative 
pronoun before such a form. 

4. They can ail be put in status constructus to a following genitive or 
possessive, just as ail other nouns in Malagasy. That such is the case ia 
évident from the following :— 

{a) The form of a Malagasy noun with its genitive is exactly the same 
as that of a "passive" of the same termination, followed by its agent ; 
e.g. tànanay hand ; vonoina^ is killed [i.e. according to the commou 
translation of it] ; gen. tanarC ohna, a person's hand ; vonoitC olona^ 
people*s killing [commonly translated : killed by people]. 

{Jb) When a pronoun is the agent of such a "passive," it appears 
exactly in the form of a possessive suffix, as when joined to a noun ; e.g. 
tanako^ my hand ; vonoïko, my killing (killed by me), and so in ail thèse 
"passive" forms throughout. 

That thèse same suffixes also sometimes appear with a préposition is 
no objection to this view, as a préposition can as well govern the genitive 
in Malagasy as in many other languages. In fact, nearly ail propositions 
in Malagasy can be proved to be nouns (just as in Hebrew, for instance), 
and therefore most naturally govern botli the noun and the pronoun in 
the genitive case. This origin of the prépositions is évident enough in 
many of them (as am-bbny and an-àly, from the nouns vony and aly), and 
is probably also the case with the most common one, àmy^ although its 
nominal root has not yet been found. At any rate it simply folio ws the 
analogy of the others in governing the genitive (^possessive) case of 
Personal pronouns (e.g. amiko), and partly also in other pronouns (e.g. 
amtn izanyy amirû izao), 

It is interesting to see that a more correct view of this point of Mala- 
gasy grammar seems to hâve been held in the time of the first mission- 
aries, although they evidently did not draw the conséquences of it. Still 
more interesting to me has been the fact to which my attention only 
some weeks ago was drawn by the Rev. W. E. Cousins, viz. that good old 
Mr. Sewell (who certainly did not engage in comparative linguistic 
studies, or abstruse theoretical spéculations, but rather used to take the 
phenomena as they appeared, and deal with them practically) has merely, 
by dint of a sound common sensé, been led to see the truth Cat leas^t \ss. 
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one point) and give expression to it in a little Malagasy school grammar.* 
The phrase ^'herirC ny liona!' (power of the lion) he treats as quite analo- 
gous to vonoifC ny olona (the people's killing) and hitako izany (that is, my 
seeing), and remarks that ny liona^ ny olona, and ko **can be said to stand 
in the possessive case." As he, however, neither translates the phrases 
(the translation given hère is mine\ nor gives any further explanation, 
nor draws any inference from it, it seems to hâve been more a happy 
guess than a theory. 

I think I am jiistified in saying that the arguments hère adduced, even 
apart from what I hâve written on the subject before, are quite sufîicient 
to prove that the Malagasy cannot be said to hâve any true passives in 
the ordinar}' sensé of the word. But this is not ail. A glance at the 
four arguments I hâve enumerated above shows that three of them equally 
apply to the actives, proving them to be no real active verbs in the 
ordinary sensé, as ail *'the active verbal forms" are at least quite as much 
nominal forms (i.e. substantives and participles), since they, without any 
change whatever, can take the article or démonstrative pronoun, just as 
nouns (e.g. ny mino), or be used as attributes as a participle (e.g. ny ôlona 
mandehay nandeha, or handeha), To this may be added that almost any 
noun, adjective, or adverb in Malagasy can be turned into a verb by 
adding the verbal préfixes and affixes. What is left of our Malagasy 
verbs is therefore only verbal nouns in the widest sensé of the word, 
This may to many of us seem a rather startling dévastation of our verbal 
notions ; but, as the reader has seen, this theory is at any rate not new, 
on the contrary, it seems to hâve been held by the most compétent scholars 
of the last half-century, as Humboldt {Kawi-Sprache I.-III. 1836-40), 
Gablentz {Das Passivum, 1 860), F. Millier (Novara-Expedition, 1 867). Kern 
(in his letter of of April 3oth, 1883, quoted at length above), and perhaps 
I may add Rost, although he expresses himself with some réservation 
on the subject, — ail men who hâve been deeply engaged in a comparative 
study of the languages to the family of which the Malagasy belongs. 

There is especially one thing that strikes me as a difficulty with 
regard to this theory, and that is, the imperative, as I am rather reluctant 
to give up this as a sign of a real verbal character ; but seeing that 
we in the Malagasy hâve imperatives of adjectives (e.g. hendrea for hen- 
dre\ soàva, tsarà), and even of pronouns (samia), 1 am obliged to admit 
that the imperative is no Rubicon between the verbs and the other parts 
of speech. 

On the other hand, this theory is strikingly in keeping with the character 
of the Malayo-Polynesian race, as far as my expérience goes ; for. accord- 
ing to this view, even the action is viewed rather from the passive than 
the active sidef (a kind of passivity), and the agent does not influence 
the term expressing the action (the verbal noun) with the energy neces- 
sary for transforming it into a real verb. The action and the agent are 
looking on one another in a lazy and truly tropical ^^dolce/ar m'en/e," 

When I first raised the question about the Malagasy **passives,"J I 

♦ Antananarivo, 1871 and 1873, p. 10 of the ist, and p. 6 ofthe 2nd édition, 
+ See some excellent remarks by the Rev. G. Cousins on this point in the AnnuAL for 
188 1, p. 20 ; "They are not at ail anxious to do, to act, but are quite content to leave thin^ to be 
done by some one, or left undone. Thcir language and natural disposition harmonize m this 
as in other respects." 
X See my remarks in the AnniTAL for 1877, p. 36, and for 1878, p. 77-79. 
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had not yet been able to draw the full conséquence of my own views, 
although I had a vague feeling that the character of the Malagasy verb 
was in many respects, widely différent from our own notions of a verb, 
and ought therefore not to be thrust down upon the Procrustes bed of 
our European grammar. With the scanty means then at my disposai it 
was also rather difficult to come to clear and definite results as to the 
whole question. I need not say that the theory hère advanced will, if 
accepted and acted upon, cause a complète révolution in the chapter on 
the verb in our Malagasy grammars ;* but a fuller treatment of this 
**revolution" is certainly no part of a postscript on the Malagasy 
"passives," therefore punctum finale, 

L. Dahle. 



THE BELIEF OF THE SIHANAKA WITH REGARD 

TO THE SOUL. 

ACCORDING to the psychology of the Sihànaka, each living person 
has an ângatra^ or soûl, capable of existing apart from the body 
it belongs to, and also continuing to exist for a time at least after that 
body is dead and buried. And although it is supposed that this angatra 
is absolutely necessary to the continuance of life, yet it may be separated 
from the body for a time without death occurring. The angatra^ 
during sleep, can of its own free will leave the body, and is able to 
travel immense distances, almost annihilating space. During its 
absence from the body it sees, hears, converses, and remembers, and 
altogether seems to become endowed with powers which it does not 
possess when in the body. The Sihànaka believes that when the Euro- 
pean dreams of his far-oflf country, his soûl or angatra has actually left 
his body, crossed the seas, and visited his distant home and kindred. 

If the angatra, while on its pérégrinations, should by any means be 
prevented from returning to its own proper body, the man gradually 
sickens and dies, though death does not necessarily occur immediately, 
but several weeks even may elapse between the departure of the angatra 
and a fatal termination. Moreover, in the interval the man does not 
lose the use of his mental faculties ; he talks and thinks and acts just as 
if his angatra were still with him. The angatra must, however, be 
brought back if the man is to live. Fainting fits or a state 
of coma are supposed to be the resuit of the temporary departure of 
the angatra from the body. The native doctors, or rather, medicine- 
men, are thought to be able by their charms and incantations to bring 
back the absent angatra^ and so restore the sick to health. 

A wandering angatra may be prevented from finding its own body 

♦ It may, however, be a question how far it would be advisable, from a practical point of 
view, to iatroduce this ''révolution," even if it be acknowledged to be thooretically the most 
covroct* 
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again in this way. If, while a person is asleep, when his angatra may 
be supposée to be away on its travels, his body be smeared ail over witn 
sool from the cooking pots, the angatra on its return will be completely 
nonplussed and unable to discover the body to which it properly belongs ; 
of course the owner of the cheated angatra cannot survive the loss. 

The rambling incohérent mutterings of a sick person are thought to 
be a conversation which his angatra is holding with the soûls of some of 
his dead relatives who hâve corne to pay him a visit. Dreams to the 
Sihanaka are actual occurrences. He believes that the figures and 
shadowy forms which appear to him in his dreams are the angatra or 
soûls of his dead relatives and friends ; and he believes that his own 
angatra can leave his body and go to the spirit-world and hold direct 
communication with the soûls of the dead. 

There is a disease also which the Sihanaka call angatra^ and which 
they suppose is brought about by the anger or maliciousness of the 
angatra of some dead person. As an illustration this may be given :— A 
young man, say, has inherited a large property ; he wastes it in fiotous 
living and bids fair to cover the family name with disgrâce. By and by 
he is attacked with this disease, and his illness is regarded as being 
caused by the angatra of his dead father or some other relative, who is 
grieved at his misconduct and takes this means of shewing his anger. 

The soûls of the dead may be prevented from entering a house to 
trouble a sick person, or those which may be already in the house may 
be dispersed, by sprinkling the room with water in which some white 
uncooked rice and certain charms hâve been steeped. 

The medicine-men are not only supposed to be able to restore the 
absent angatra of a living person and so prevent his death, but they are 
also credited with possessing the power to destroy the angatra of the 
dead. A person whose illness is supposed to hâve been caused by the 
angatra of the dead will, if the offending angatra be a relative, strictly 
enjoin the medicine-man to be careful in his opérations to avoid injuring 
it. If, on the other hand, the angatra of some dead enemy be regarded 
as the cause of the illness, the medicine-man, if the sick person desires 
it, will do his utmost to ensure the destruction of the malicious angatra. 

From what has been said it is clear that the Sihanaka hâve a strong 
belief in the continued existence of the soûl after death. But the 
ultimate condition which the angatra will assume is thought to hâve a 
close relation to the dissolution of the body. During the séparation of 
the flesh from the bones of a dead body, it is supposed that the angatra 
that formerly inhabited that body undergoes extrême suflfering, until the 
bare skeleton alone remains. It the angatra can endure the suffering 
during this process, it continues to exist indefinitely as an angatra ; if it suc- 
cumbs to the sufFering, however, it is transformed into a lôlo, or butterfly. 

The angatra or soûls of the cattle killed at funerals are supposed to 
follow the dead into the spirit-world. It seems as if certain inanimate 
objects also were regarded as having angatra ; the mirage, for example, 
is called anga-drdno^ the angatra or soûl of the water.* 

T. Lord. 

^ " ' t ,^__»«^— — ^— — ^^.^— « « 

♦ Idcas similar to those mentioned in the above paper are also held by the Hova, as shown 
by such an expression as the following, used occasionally in moming prayer; ^^Nandryzariii 
ny fnatyizahayyfatafahamhanaoindrayny tenanay sy ny fanahinay* (i.e. J*We lay tiie 
jmage of the dead, but Thou hast again brought together our bodies and our spirits").— 7 
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GENERA OF MALAGASY PLANTS. 

THE foUowing is a complète list of the gênera of Malapasy phane- 
rogamic plants as known at Kew, arrangea after Hooker and 
Bentham. The number of species belonging to each genus is in most 
cases also given. The list has been kindly forwarded to me by Mr. 

J. G. Baker, F.R.S., etc. 

Ranunculace-^.— C/^zwû:/^, L. 13 ; RanunculuSy L. 4. 

DiLLENiACEiE.- Tetracera, L. 3 ; Hibbertia^ Andr. i ; TVormia, Rottb. i, 

K'^OY^k.CE.M.—Artabotrys, R.Br. 2; Popowïa, Endl. 3 ; Xylopia^ L. i; 
Clathrosj>ermum, Planch. 3; Anona, L. i; Bocagea^ StHil. i ; Polyal- 
thta, Bluroe 2. 

MENiSPERMACEiE. — Titiospora, Miers i ; Jateorhiza^ Miers i ; Ctssam' 
peloSy L. I ; Rhaptonema* i ; Triclista, Benth. i ; Sfiros^ertnum*. 
Thouars i ; Bursaîa,* Thouars i. 

Nymphjeace^.— Jv^'/w^i^œa. L. 5. 

CKVCiVEKM»—2Vàs^urù'um, R.Br. 3 ; Senebiera, DC. 2 ; Dentaria^ 
Tournef. ?t i« 

Capparidace^.— C/(?<?/«tf, L. 4; Polanisia, Rafin. 3; Gynandrofsis^ 
DC. 2 ; Thylachïum, Lour. 3 ; Ca^parù, L. 5 ; Mcsrva^ Forsk. i ; 
Cratœva^ L. 2. 

MORINGACEJE.— -Mjr/w^âJ, JusS. 2. 

Violacée. - Viola, L. 2 ; lonidium. Vent. 3 ; Alsodeia, Thouars 13 ; 
Sauvagesia, L. i. 

BiXACEJE. — Bixa, L. i ; Flacourtia, Comm. i ; Erytkrospertnum, Lam. 
I ; Aphloia^ Benn. 3 ; Ludia^ Lam. i. 

'PiTTOSVOKÈiC^M, — Fitlosporum, Banks 8. 

POLYGALACE^. — Polygala, L. II. 

CARYOPHYLLACEiE. — Stellaria, L. i ; Drymaria^ Willd. i ; Polycarpœa^ 
Lam. I ; Pharnaceum, L. i. 

'PoViTUi.xcA.c^M.—Portalacaf L. i. 

Hypericace^. — Hy^ericuniy L. 2 ; Haronga, Thouars 8 ; Psoro - 
s^ermum, Spach 8. 

GUTTIFER^. — Symfhonia, L. fil. 9 ; Garcinia, L. 3 ; Xanthochymus, 
Roxb. I ; Rheedia, L. 2 ; Ochrocarpus, Thouars 6 ; Calophyllum, L. 3. 

C'ELLMVhC^M.—SarcolcBna, Thouars 3 ; Leptolœna, Thouars 3 ; Xero- 
chlamys, Baker; Schizolœna^ Thouars 9; Rhodolœna, Thouars i. 

MalvaoEuE. — Malva, L. i ; Wïssadula, Medik. (?) ; Abutilon, Gaertn. 
Malachra, L. (?) ; Urena, L. i ; Pavonia, Cav. 3 ; Kosteletzkya, Presl 3 ; 
Hibiscus t L. (?) ; Thespesia, Corr. 8 ; Fugosia, Juss. i ; Gossypium, L. 
8 ; Adansonia, L. i. 

Sterculiace^.— »S'/(?^^2^//âJ, L. {})\ Héritier a, Ait. 2 ; Dombeya, Cav. 15 ; 
{Hilsenbergia, Bojer i : Asirapœa, Lindl. 2 ; Sections of Dombeyà)\ Mel- 
hanta, Forsk. i ; Cheirolœna* Benth. i ; Trochetia, DC. i ; Melochia, 
L 2; Waltheria, L. i ; Buettneria, L. 4; Rulingia, R.Br. i. 

TlLlACE-ffii. — Sparmannia, Thunb. 2; Grewia, L. 11 ; {Vincentia, Bojer 
(?); Subgenus of 6>*^w;/â5) ; Trium/etta,'L. 5; Cor chorus, 2; Ropalocar- 
;pus,* Bojer i ; Elœocarpus, L. 8. 

lA^k.CE.M.'-'Linum, L. 2 ; Erythroxylum, L. 6. 

♦ Those marked with an asterisk are endémie ; «/iii!g p. 137 of AnnuAL No. VI. 

-f A note of interrogation witkout brackets implies that there is some doubt as to the 
existence of the genus in Madagascar, whereas a note of interrogation with brackets signifies 
that the number of species belonging to the genus cannot be stated mth. c^Ttûxte^« 
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MALFHiGiACEM.'^Acrûiocar^us, G. and P. i ; Sphedamnocarfus^ 
Planch. I ; Tristellateia^ Thouars 4 ; Triaspis^ Burch. i ; Mtcrosteira,* 
Baker i. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEiE. — 7>*/^«/^J', L. I. 

Geraniace^. — Géranium, L. i ; Oxalis^ L. about 15 ; Averrkoa^ L. 
I ; Impatiens^ L. about 12. 

RUTACEJE. — Evodia, Forst. 4 ; Zanthoxylum^ L. i ; Taddalta, Juss. 2 ; 
Citrus^ L. I. 

SlMARUBE^E. — Samadera, Gaertn. i ; Suriana^ Plum. i. 

OcHNACEiE. — O^^wûJ, Schreb. 7; Gomphia^^c\ix^, 5. 

BuRSERACEiE. - Commiphora, Jacq. about 15 ; Proiium^ Burm. 2 ; 
Canarium^ L. 3. 

MELiACEiE. — Calodryum, Desv. 1 ; Melza, L. i ; Quivisiaf Comm. i ; 
Turrœa, L. 7. 

CHAILLETIACEiE. — C^âJ///.^//âJ, DC. 10. 

Olacine^.— O/^AT, L. (?); DesmostachySyV\2j\c}[i, 2; CdJJi'/w^^j'/j, Sond. 
2. 
- ILICINE^. ~ //^;i;, L. 2 ; Monetia, \J Herit. (?). 

Celastrace^. — Ptelidium* Thouars i ; Pleurostylia^ Wt. and A. 1 ; 
Hartogia[}), Thunb. i ; Celastrus, L. 5 ; Gymnosporia, Wt. and Am. 7; 
Polycardia* Juss. 4 ; Elœodendrony Jacq. 4 ; Hippocratea^ L. fil. 3 ; 
Salacia, L. 3. 

Rhamnace^.— Z/zy/^î^j, Tuss. 2 ; Ventilago^ Gaertn. i ; Colubrina^ 
Rich. I ; GouamUf L. 9 ; Helinus, E. Mey. i ; Scutia, Comm. i ; Phylicay 
L. I. 

Ampelide^.— F/^/j, L. 8; Leea^ Willd. i. 

Sapindace^. — Cardiospermum, L. 2 ; Paullinia, L. i ; Erioglossum^ 
Blume I ; Schmidelia^ L. 2 ; Cosstgnia, Comm. i ; Dodanœa, L. i ; Cupa^ 
nitty L. T ; Macphersonia* Blume 3 ; Jagera^ Blume, (^?) ; Sapindus, L. 
2; HarpuHuy Roxb. i. 

Anacardiace^. - jPr^/^r^^j", Engl. 7; .Sbr/«â?^/â:, Thouars i; Anacar* 
dium^ L. 2 ; Micronychia^* Oliver i ; Baronia* Baker i ; Gluta, L. i ; 
Faguettia, ? ; Torradera^ ? ; Campynocera^ ? ; Spondias^ L. i ; Sclero- 
carya, Hochst. 3. 

CoNNARAcEiE. — Z^yri-^^^^r/^/j, Schum. i; Agelœa^ Soland. 3; CnesHs^ 
Juss. I. 

Leguminos^ - Ar^yrolobinniy E. and Z. i ; Crotalaria^ L. 15; Z^3tf- 
^^/tf, Thunb. I ; Gemsta, L. ? i ; Indigofera^ L. 17 ; Tephrosta, Pars. 8; 
Chadsïa* Bojer 2 ; Mundulea, DC 4 ; Millettia^ W. and A. about 3 ; 
Sesbaniay Pers. 3; Ormocarpum, P.B. i; ^schynomene^ L, about 10; 
Smithia, Ait. 5 ; Zornia, Gmel. i ; Desmodium, Desv. 10 ; Alystcar- 
pus, Neck. 3 ; AbruSy L. 1 ; Clitoriay L. 3 ; Glycine, L, i ; Dumasia, DC. 
I : Termanus, Sw. t ; Erythrina, L. 2 ; Strongylodon^ Vog. i ; Mucuna^ 
Adans. i ; Dioclea^ H.B.K. 2 ; Canavalia^ Adans. i ; Phaseolus^ L. i ; 
Vigna, Sav. 4 ; Voandezia, Thouars i ; Psophocarpus ^ Neck. i ; Dolichos^ 
L. 3 ; Cajanus, DC. i ; Baukea* Vatke i ; Atylosia^ W. and A. i ; Rhyn- 
chosiay Lour. i ; Eriosemay DC. 4 ; Dalbergia, L. fil. 4 ; Lonchocarpus^ 
H.B K. I ; Derris, Lour. i ; Pongamia, Vent, i ; Sophora, L. i ; Cadia, 
Forsk. 2 ; Swartzia, Schreb. i ; Cœsalpinia, L. 2 ; Colvillea^ Bojer i ; 
Poinciana^ L. i ; Cassia, L. 10 ; Bapkia, Afzel. i ; Bauhinia, L. 5 ; Afze- 
liay Smith i ; Tamarindus L. i ; Cynometra, L. 2 ; Trachylobium^ Hayne 
I ; Entada^ Adans. 2 ; Piptadenia. Benth. 3 ; Neptunia, Lour. i ; Adenan- 
thera, L. i ; Dichrostachys, DC. i ; Desmanthus, Willd. i ; Mimosa^ L. 8 ; 
Acacia, Willd 2 ; Leucena, Benth. 3 ; Calliandray Benth. 3 ; Albizzia^ 
Duraz. 7 ; Pithecolobium , M art. i. 

KoskCEM.— Par inarium, Juss. i ; Grangeria, Comm. 1 ; Rubus, L. 5 ; 
Alchetnilla^ L. 3. 
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Saxifragace^. — Brexia^ Thouars 2 ; Weinmannia, L. 9. 

CrassulacE-^. — Bryophyllum^ Salisb. 3 ; Kalanchoe^ L. 5 ; Crassula, 
L. I ; Kitchingia* Baker 8 ; Cotylédon, L. i. 

DROSERACE-as. — Drosera, L. ï. 

11am.a.wei.ida.c^m,- Dïcoryphey* Thouars 7 ; Myosurandra^ Baill. i. 

HALORAGAcEiE. - Serptcula, L I . 

RhizophoracE-ŒJ. Rhizofhora, L. i ; Ceriops, Arn. i ; Bruguiera^ 
Lam. I ; Corrallïa, Roxb. i ; Weihea^ Spreng 4 ; Macarzsta,* Thouars 2 ; 
Daciylo^etalum, Benth. 2 ; Anisophyllea, R. Br. i. 

Combretace^. - Tertninalia, L. 14 ; Lumnitzera, Willd. i ; Combre- 
tuTHy L. I ; {Foivrcea, Comm. 8 ; Calopyxis, 5 ; Sections of Combretum) ; 
QuisqualiSf L. i. 

M.YKTKCEM, - Eugentat L. about 12; Pstdïufn, L. i; Barringtonia, 
Forst. 2 ; Fœtidïa, Comm. i. 

yLE.JuKSTO^ACEM.—Antherotoma, Hook. fil. i ; Tristemma, Juss. i ; 
Dichœtanthera* Endl. 4 ; Feprecella* Naud. 3 ; Rousseauxia* DC. i ; 
Gravesia* Naud. 3 ; Medinilla, Gaud. 5 ; Memecylon^ L. 2 ; Dionychia, 
Naud I. 

Lythrace^. — Ammanma, L. 4 ; Woodfordia^ Salisb. i ; Nesœa, Comm. 
5 ; Pem^his, Forst. i ; Lawsonia, L. 1 ; Lagerstrœmia, L. i ; Sonner atia^ 
L. fil. I ; Punica, L. i (indroduced) ; Olinïa, Thunb. i. 

Onagrace^. — Epilobium, L. i ; Jussiœa, L. 6 ; Ludwi^ia, L. i. 

SamydacE-Œ. — CaseartUy Jacq. 5 ; Calantïca, 3 ; Bivinia, Tul. 1 ; Betn* 
bicia^ Oliver, i; Homalium, Jacq. 11; Nisa, Noronh. 6; Asteropeta, 
Thouars 3 ; Myriantheia, Thouars 2. 

Turnerace^. — 7i/r«^râ!, Plum. i ; Erblichia, i. 

PassifloracE-^. — Passiflora, L. 2 ; Deidamia, Thouars 4 ; (Thomp- 
sonia, R. Br. i ; Section of DeidatniaJ ; Paropsia, Nor^ nh. 2 ; Modecca, 
Lam. 3 ; Ophiocaulon^ Hook. fil. i ; Cartca, L. i ; Honnea^ Baill. i j 
PhysenUf Noronh. 2. 

CucURBlTACE^. — Trochomcria, Hook. fil. i ; Luffa, Cav. 2 ; Benïncasa, 
Sav. I ; Momordicay L. 2 ; Cucumis, L. i ; Citrnllus, Schrad. i ; Rhaphi- 
diocystis, Hook. fil. i ; Sphœrosicyos, Hook. fil. i ; Meloihrïa, L. 2 ; Zeh- 
nerïa, Endl. 2. 

Begoniace^. — Bégonia, L. 3. 

Cagtacem. — Opuntia, Miller i (introduced) ; Rhipsalis, Gaert, i. 

FicoiDEJS. — Mollugo, L. 3 ; Sesuvium, L. i . 

Umbelliferje. - Hydrocotyle, L. 5 ; Sanicula, L. i ; Peucedanum^ 
Koch. I ; Caucalis, L. i ; Pimpinella, L. 3. 

Araliace^.— Cussonia, Thunb. 6 ; Cuphocarpus, Dcne. and Planch. i ; 
Sciadopanax, i ; Panax, L. 4. 

CORNACE^. — Kaliphora, Hook. fil. i. 

KVBi kGEM. — Cep ha lanthus, L. i; Breonia* A. Rich. i; Sckismaio- 
dada.* Baker i ; Danais, Comm. 10; Carphalea* Juss. i ; Pentas. Benth. 
i; Otomeria, Benth. i; Dirichletia, Klotzsch i; Hedyotis, Lam. (?); 
Oldenlandia, L. 7 ; Mussœnda, L. 2 ; f Spallanzania^ DC. (?); Section of 
MussœndaJ ; Urophyllunit^sW. 2; Sabicea, Aubl, 2; Canephora, Juss. 
I : Bertiera, Aubl. i ; Webera, Schreb. (?); Coptosperma, Hook. fil i ; 
Tamatavia * Hook. fil. i ; Tricalysia, A. Rich. 3 ; Diplocrater, Hook. fil. 
I ; Chapelier a,* A. Rich. i ; Cremaspora, Benth. i ; Alberta, E. Mey. 2 ; 




Juss. 3; Locontea, A Rich. 3; Anthospermum, L. 4; Hydrophylax, L. 
fil. (?) ; Spermacoce, L. 3 ; Gueitarda, L. i ; Siphomeris, Bojer i ; Fer ne- 
lia, Comm. i. 
COM.VOSIT M, — Sparganophor us y Vaill. i; Ethulia^ L. 2; Vernonta^ 
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Schreb. ao ; Cyano^is^ Blume i ; Centauropsis* Bojer 2 ; Elefhantopus^ 
L. I ; Àdenostemma, Forst. i ; Ageratum^ L. i ; Eupatortutn, L. i ; 
Mikania, Willd. i ; Rockonia* DC. 2 ; Glycideras* Cass. i ; Dichroce- 
phala^ DC. 2 ; Grangea^ Adans. i ; Henricïa,* Cass. i ; Microglossa, 
DC. 3 ; Conyza, Less. 7 ; Psiadia^ Jacq. 6 ; Synchodendron* Bojer i ; 
La^gera^ Sch. Bip. 2 ; Bùumea, DC. 4 ; SphŒranthus, L. (?) ; P^erocaulon, 
Elliott I ; Detnidium^ DC. i : Achyrocline^ Less. i ; Gnaphaltum, L. 2 ; 
Jleltchrysum, Gœrtn. 20 ; A^helexis^ Bojer 6 ; Stenocline, DC. 7 ; Syncepha- 
lum, DC. I ; Athrixia^ Ker. i ; Bojer ia^ DC. i ; Sphacophyllutn^* 
Benth. i ; Eclipta, L. i ; Micraclis,^ DC. 4 ; Epallage* DC. 4 ; Wedelia^ 
Jacq. I ; Aspilia, Thouars 3 ; Siegesbeckia^ L. i ; Spilanthes^ L. i ; 
L. 2 ; BidenSy L. 2 ; Chrysanthellum, Rich. i ; Erecktztes, Rafin. 2 ; 
Crynura, Cass. i ; Emilia, Cass. 3 ; Senecio^ L. 25 ; Gerbera^ Gronov. 3 ; 
Hieracium, DC. i ; Laciuca^ L. t ; Sonchus^ L. 3 ; CrepiSy L. i ; Brachy- 
rhamphuSy DC. i ; Cichoriutn^ L. i. 

G0ODENIACE.E. — Scœvola, L. i. 

CAMPANULACE-^.—Z^/âf/y^^/âj/î^/w.* Benth. i; Lighifootia^ L'Herit, 2; 
Lobelia, L. 3 ; Wahlenbergia^ Schrad. 3 ; Sphenoclea, Gœrtn. i. 

Vacciniace^.— Vacciniutn^ L. 3. 

Ericace^. - Agauriay Hook. fil. 4 ; Philippia^ Klotzsch 1 1 ; Ertcinella^ 
Klotzsch I. 

FLVUBAGINACEM,^PlumbagO, L. I. 

Primulace-^. — AnagalliSy L. 4; Lysimachia^ L. i ; Micropyxis, i. 

MYRSiNACE-ffi.— iï/cgi-âJ, Forsk. 3 ; Embelia, Burm. 3 ; Oncostemon,^ A. 
Juss. II ; Ardïsïa, Sw. 4. 

S a:pot ACRM.^ Imbricar ta y Juss. 2 ; Labramiat A. DC. i ; Cryptogyne^ 
Hook. fil. I.* 

Ebenace^. — Diospyros, L. 2. 

O'L&ACiE.M.'^Schreberaf Roxb. i; Noronhia* Stadtm. i; yasmïnumt 
L. 3 ; 0/(?âJ, L. 2. 

AvocYiiAC^M,^Landolpkta, P.B. 4 ; Craspidospermutn,^ Ï^C i ; 
Carïssa, L. 2; Rauwolfia^ L. (?) Alyxia^ R.Br. i; Cerbera, L. i; 
Tanghinia, Thouars i ; Vinca^ L. 3 ; Alstonia^ R. Br. i ; Orchipedat 
Blume i ; Tabernœmontana^ L. 2 ; Plectaneia^* Thouars i ; Strophanthus^ 
DC. i; Alafiay Thouars (?) ; Oncinotis^ Benth.?; Baissea, A.DC. ?; 
Mascarenhaisia* A.DC. 5 ; Pachy podium, Lindl. 2. 

AsCLE.viKT>ACEM,^Pentopetia* Dcne. 3 ; Cryptostegia^ R. Br. 3 ; Harpa- 
nema* Dcne. i; Catnptocarpus* Dcne. 2; Secamone, R.Br. 10; Asèe- 
phanus, R. Br. (?) ; Gomphacarpus^ R.Br. 2; Pycnoreum* Dcne. 2; 
Vincetoxicutn^ Mônch. 4; Pentatropis^ R.Br. i; Decanema* Dcne. i; 
Sarcostemma^ R. Br. i ; Gymnema^ R.Br. i ; Marsdenia^ R. Br. i ; Tylo 
phora, R. Br. 2; Stephanotis^ Thouars i ; Pervtllœat* Dcne. i ; Leptade- 
nia^ R. Br. 2 ; Ceropegia^ L. (?). 

LoGANiAcE^. Nuxia^ Lam. i ; Buddleta, L. 3 ; Anthocleistat Afzel. 
i ; Strychnos, L. i ; Gœrinera^ Lam. 7 ; Hymenocnemis , Hook. fiL i ; 
Nicodemia, Ten. i. 

Gentianace^. — Exacunty L. 4 ; Sebasa, R. Br. 2 ; Tachtadenus* Grieseb. 
6; Chironia^ L. 2; Enicostema, Blume i; Canscora^ Lam. 2; Limnan- 
themum^ Gmel. i. 

HYDROPHYLLACEiE -^Hydrolea, L. i ; Hydrolia, Thouars ? i. 

Boraginace^.— Cordia, L. 2 ; Tournefortia, R. Br. i ; Helwtropium^ 
L. I ; Trichodesmay R. Br. i ; Cynoglossum, L. 4 ; Echïnospermum, 
Sw. (?). 

CONVOLVULACEiE.— /^^/«œ^z, L i6 ; [Pharbitts, Choisy i \Antseta, Choisy 
1 ; Sections of Ipomœa) ; Convolvulus, L. i ; yacquemontia, Choisy i ; 
EvolvuluSy L. i; Porana, Burm. i; Breweria, R.Br. 2 \' Bonamia* 
Thouars 2 ; Cressa, L. i ; Cardiochlamys* Oliver i. 
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SoiAXfACEM,^'Solanumy L. 8 ,• Lycoferstcum^ Toumef. i ; Ca^stcum, 
Tournef. i ; Nicandra^ Adans. i ; PhysaliSy L. (?) ; Datura^ L. i. 

ScROPHULARiAcE^.— Z?/(f/w", Benth. 1 ; Halleria^ L. 2 ; HydroÉrt'che* 
Zucc. 2 ; Her^estiSy Gaertn. i ; Limnophzla, R. Br. 1 ; Mtmulus, L. i ; 
Torenia^ L. i; Vandellia,\„ 4; Ilysanthes^ Rafin. 2; Scoparta^ L. i ; 
Tetraspidium^* Bakerji ; Alectra^ Thunb. 3 \Harveya, Hook. i ; Buchnera^ 
L. 4 ; Striga^ I-,our. 2 ; Rhamfhicarpay Benth. 2 ; So^ubtat Hamil. 2 ; 
RadamœUf Benth. i ; Rhamphispermum* Benth. 2. 

Lentibulariacea. — Utricularia^ L. 3. 

G'ES^^KAc^M.— StreptocarpuSy Lindl. 4 ; Didymocarpus, Wall. i. 

BiGNONiACE^. - ColeUf Bojer3 ; Phyllarthron, DC. i ; Kigelia, DC. i. 

V'S.ViÈJjm^M.'-Martyma, L. (?); Har;pagophyton^ DC. i; Sesamum, 
L. I ; Pedalïunit L. i. 

AcANTHACE^. — Thufiher^ta^ L. fil. 3 ; Monachochlamys,"^ Baker i ; Nel- 
somay R. Br. i ; Brillantatsïa, P.B. i ; Calojbhanes , Don. 4 ; RuelUuy L. 
I ; EchtnacanthuSy Nées i ; Forsytktopsïs* Baker i ; MtmulopszSt 
Schwein. 2 ; Chay toasts, Willd. i ; Ble^harts, Juss. i ; Perthletna^* DC. i , 
Barlerta, L. 6 f Crossandra, Salisb. i ; StrobiîantheSy Blume i ; Asystasta^ 
Blume 2 ; ^usticta, L. about 12 ; Brachystephanus* Nées i ; Isoglossa, 
Orst. 2; RhinacanthuSy Nées i ; Arnsostachya, Nées i ; Dtanthera^ Sol, 
1 ; GendarussUf Nées 2 ; Rha^hïdos^oray Nées i ; Adhatoda^ Nées ? i ; 
Dïclt^tera, Juss. i; Pertsirophe, Nées (.^); Hy^oestes^ R. Br. 25; Lasto- 
cladus* Bojer 2. 

Verbenace^.— Zâ5«Az«^, L. (?); Lïppia, L. i ; Stachytarpheta, Vahl. 
I ; Premnay L. 2 ; Adelosa* Blume i ; ViteXy L. 6 ; Clerodendroriy L. 9 ; 
Holmskioldiay Retz. (?); Avicennia^ L. i. 

Selaginaceje. — SelagOf L. 1. 

Labiatje.— Octmum, L. 6; Genzos^arum, Wall. 2; Acrocephalus, 
Benth. i ; MoscAosma, Reich. i ; Hoslundia^ Vahl. C?) ; Plectranthus, 
L*Herit. 8; Coleus^ Lour. 2; PycnostachySy Hook. i : Hyphs, Jacq. 2; 
Tetradenia* Benth. i ; Micr orner ia, Benth. 3 ; Salvta^ L. 5 ; Achyros^er' 
mum, Blume. i ; Stachys, L. 6 ; Leucas^ R. Br. 3 ; Leonotts, Fers, i ; 
Ajuga, L. 2. 

NyCTAGINACE^.- ^(7^r^â5/2:z/^â:, L. I. 

Illecibrace-^. - Corrigiola, L. i. 

Amarantace^. Henonia* Moq. i ; Celosza, L. 5 ; Amaranius, L. 3 ; 
Cyathula^ Lour. 4 ; Pupalza, Juss. i ; JErva, Forsk. i ; Achyranthes, L. i ; 
Alternantheray Forsk. i. 

Cn'E.i^ovoTiiACiË.M.^Chenopodzuniy L. i. 

VnYTOiACCAC'E.M. — PhytolaccafL., i\ Bar benza* Thouars (?) ; Rzvzna, 
L. I ; 

POLYGONACE-®. — Polygonuniy L. 7 ; Rumex, L. 2. 

PODOSTEMACE^. — Podostemon, Mich. (?) ; Hydrostachys , Thouars 6. 

Nepenthace^. -iV^/tf«/>%tfi', L. I. 

làAU^OV^Q^iACEM.—Cephalofhyton, Hook. fil. i. 

K^\STOiaOcmAZ^M,^Aristolochza, L. i. 

PiPERACE^.— P^J^^r, L. 3 ; Peperomzay R. and P. 5. 

MONIMIACEM. — Tambour z'ssa, Sonn. 5 ; Ephzfpiandra* Dcne. i ; Myrzs- 
tzca, L. I. 

Laurace^.— -^â5z;^«i"â5râf,* Sonn. i; Potameia* Thouars (?); Ocotea^ 
Aubl. 4; Cryptocarya, R.Br. 4; Hernandza, L. i ; Cassytha, L. i. 

Proteace^. — ^âJ^r^a, Harv. i ; Z>//o^^^iz,* Thouars i. 

Thymeleace-®.— Z>a/j*, L. I ; Lasiosiphon^ Nées i ; Stephanodaphne^ 
Bail. I ; Peddzea, Herv. i ; Gnidia^ L. i. 

LORANTHACE-ffi. — Z^r^/^/y^î^j-, L. 9; Viscum, L. 3. 

Santalace^.— T^^j/ww, L. I ; Éxocarpus, Labill. i. 

Euphorbiace^. - Z'î^^i^^r^/tf , L. 22 ; Anthostema, A. Juss. i ; Briede^ 
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lia^ Willd, 3 ; Cleisianihus, Hook. fil. i ; Savza, Willd. 5 ; Agyneia^ L. x ; 
Fhy liant hus, L. 24 ; Leftonema* A. Juss. i ; Securinega^ Juss. 2 ; Uajpa- 
cûf, Baill. 4 ; Comelïa* Thondixs 2 ] Antidesma^ Burm. 4; Thecacoris, A. 

iuss. i; Aleurites, Forst. i; Croton, L. 34; Caperonia^ St. Hil. i; 
lannodia* Baill. i ; Manihot, L. i (introduced) ; Adenochlœna, Baill. 2; 
Claoxylon, A. Juss. 7 ; Acaly^ha^ L. 13 ; Jatropha, Kunth. i ; Alchornea^ 
Sw. 3 ; LefidoturuSy Baill. i ; Mallotus, Lour. 2 ; Macaranga^ Thouars 9 ; 
Ricinus, L. i ; Gelonium, Roxb. i ; Pycnocotna, Benth. 3 ; Sphcerostylis* 
Baill. (?) ; Tragia, L. 8 ; Daleckam^îa, L. i ; Sttllingia, Gard. 3 ; Sapium^ 
P. Br. (?) ; Excœcaria, L. 4. 

URTiCACE-œ.—Tr^/wû:, Lour. 3 ; Blechrodia, Blume (?) ; Pachytro^he^* 
Bur. (?) ; AmpaliSs* Bojer (?) ; Ficus , L. 12; Bosqutea, Thouars (?); 
Obetta, Gaud. 4 ; Urera, Gaud. 3 ; Girardinea, Gaud. i ; Pilea, Lindl. 5 ; 
Elatostatna, Forst. 4 ; Procris, Comm. i ; Bœhmeria^ Jacq. 2 ; Piphirus ^ 
Wedd. I. 

Mx^iCKCEM." Myrica^ L. 3. 

CASUARiNE-ffi. - Casuartnay Forst. i . 

CouiFERJE,— Podocar^us 9 L*Herit. i. 

Cycadace^.— CjV^^»^» L* !• 
Amentifère.— ^û://];*;, L. i. 

Palme.- Areca, L. 3 ; Dypsis* Noronh. 2 ; Raphia, Palis, i ; Latanta, 
Comm. 2 ; Hyphœne, Gaertn. i. 

^KiH'DA'iiiACis.M,^ Pandanus, L. 3. 

Orchidacee.— Oberoniay Lindl. i ; Lt^arts, Rich. i ; Bulbophyllumt 
Thouars 4 ; Phajus, Lour. i ; Microcœlia, Lindl. i ; Colystachya^ Hook. 
i; Eulo;phia, R.Br. 3; Lissochilus, R.Br. i; Cyrtopera, Lindl. 4; 
^ranthus, Lindl. 4 ; Crypto^us, Lindl. (?) ; Ononia, Lindl. (?); Agrœcum, 
Thouars 8 ; Mystacidium^ Lmdl. 2 ; Perïstylus, Blume i ; Habenaria^ 
Willd. 7; Bonatea, Willd. 2 ; Cynorchis, Thouars. 5; Bicornella,^ Bindl. 
2 ; Satyrtum, Sw. 3 ; Disa, L. fil. (?) ; Diséeris, Sw. i ; Pogonta, Juss. i. 

ÎRlBACEM,— Gladwlus, L. 5 ; Arùtea, Soland. 4; Geissorhiza/YLex. i. 

Amaryllidackœj. — Crinuniy L. 4; Agave, L. i. 

Hypoxidaceje.— .^^^^i^/ir, L. i ; Xerophyta, Comm. 4. 

DioscoREACEE. — Dioscorea, L. 4. 

Taccacee.— Taccat Forst. 2. 

BURMANNIACEJE.— ^«^-/Wtf^^^^iz, L. I. 

ZuîiGYRKKACEM,-' Zingiber, Gaertn. i; Amomum^ L. i ; Cannât L. i ; 
Hedvchïum, L. 2. 

MusACE^.— -^â5Z/^/2û:/«,* Sonn. 1 ; Musa, L. i. 

PoNTEDERACE-ffl. — Eichomia, I . 

LiLiACEE.— Ornithoglossum, Salisb. (?) ; Aloe, L. 5 ; Asparagus, I- 4; 
Dracœna, Vand. 2 ; Smilax, L. 1 ; Dianella, Lam. i ; Ânthertcum, t. 
2; Chlorofhytutn, Ker. (?); Urginea, Steinh. (?); Kniphofia,\\ Rhodfh 
codon* Baker, i ; Hyacinthus, L. i ; Difcadi, Monch. i ; Ifhigenia, i. 

CoMMELYNAcEE.— Commelyna^ L. 3 ; Eloscopa, Lour. i ; Anetlema, 
R.Br. I ; Coleotryée, i ; Cyanotis. Don. 3. 

Xyridacee.— J^'z-îj, L. 3. 

JUNCACEE. — yuncus, L. I ; Flagellarta, L. i. 

ERlOcAULONE-aE.— -fi>-/bcâ:«/<7«, L. 2 ; Mesanthemum, 3. 

NaiADAcee.— ^«^ûî/itr, L. C. Rich. i ; Zostera, i ; Halopkila, Thouars, 
I ; Halodule, Endl. i ; Cymodocea, Kôn. 4 ; Potamogeton, L. 3 ; Ouviran^ 
dra, Thouars 2 ; Aponogeton, Thunb. i. 

Alismaoee. — tVïsnerïa, Mich. i ; Alistna, Juss. i ; Saptaria (?) ; 
LophiocarfuSy i ; Limnophyton, (?) ; Caldesia, i. 

Hydrocharidacee.- Blyxa, Thouars (?) ; Ottelia, Pers. i ; Lagarosi' 
^hon, Harv. 1 ; Hydrtlla, Rich. (?) ; Pzstza,L, i. 

Typhaceje.— 5>^^â;,L. i. 
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AROiDEiE. — lyphonodorum, i ; Fotkos, L. i ; Hydrosme^ i. 

Cyperace^.- CyperuSy L. 37; Mariscusy Vahl. 2 ; Kyllingia, Rottb. 3 ; 
EleochariSy R. Br. 5 ; Anthrostylis, R. Br. i ; Scirpus, L. 4 ; fOrcosfylïs, ^.^^ 
L. 2 ; Euscirpus, and Isolepis, R. Br. 8 ; Sections of Scirpusj ; Fimbristy- 
lis y Vahl. 4 ; Abilgaardia, Vahl i : Pentasticha, Turq. i ; Fuirena, Rottb. ^ --.^- 
3 ; Hypolytrum, Rich. i ; Platylepzs, Kunth. i ; Li^ocarpka, R. Br. i f 
Rhynchospora, Vahl. 4 ; Baumea, Gaud. i ; Clddiutn^ P. Br. i ; Vincen^ 
tia, Gaud. 2 ; Chapelliera^ Nées 4 ; Carpka, Banks i ; Scleria, L. 7 ; 
Car ex, L. 4 ; Actinoschcenus, Benth. i. 

Graminace-œî. — Z^^ri'^iï, Sol. i ; Coix, L. i ; Faspalum^'L, 2 ; Fantcum, 
L. 14 ; (Digitaria^ Scop.2 ; Trkholœna, Schrad. 2 ; Sections oiPanicumJ ; 
Setaria, Beauv. 2 ; Echinochloa, Palis. 2 ; Oplismenus, Palis. 2 ; Olyra^ 
L. (?) ; Stenotaphrum, Trin. 3 ; Fennisetum, Rich, 3 ; Androfogon, L. 5 ; 
Spodiopogofiy Trin. 1 ; Ischœmuniy L. (?) ; Saccharum^ L. 1 ; Sorghum, 
Pers. I : Imperata, Cyrill. i ; Maltebrunnea* Kunth. i ; Ehrharta^ 
Thunb. X ; Sporobolus, R. Br. 2 ; Stipa, L. i ; Arzstida, L. i ; Cynodotiy 
Rich. I ; Eleusine, Gaertn. (?) ; Ctenium^ Panz. (?) ; Dactyloctenium, 
Willd. I ; Chloris, Sw. i ; Arundo, L. i ; Eragrosfts, Beauv. 4 ; Bambusa, 
L. I ; Sckizostachyum, Nées i ; Cephalostachyum, i ; Lophatherum, 
Brongn. i ; Bromus, L. 3 ; Nastus, Juss. i ; Rottboellta, L. i. 

The above list comprises about 2200 phanerogramic plants. Probably in 
the next number of the Annual information respecting the cryptogams may 
be given. 

R.B. (Ed.) 



THE CORONATION OF RANAVALONA III. 

ON Thursday, Nov. 22nd. 1883, on the twenty-second anniversary 
of her birthday, Queen Ranavalomanjaka III. made her first 
public appearance before her people. The following account of the event 
and its attendant festivities will doubtless be of interést to our readers. 

The great plain of Imàhamàsina, to the west of the hill on which the 
Capital is built, with the "Sacred stone" as a centre, was enclosed by 
stakes and ropes to an extent of 360,000 square yards. An oblong plat- 
form, running north and south, with steps on each side, had been 
erected, the stone being in the middle. Round this was an inner square, 
leading out of which were eight roads, one in each corner, and four 
others dividing each side, and ail extending to the outer limit of the 
whole enclosure. There were thus eight inner and eight outer divisions 
made by the roads above mentioned, and another road about midway 
between the inner enclosure and the outer limit, and going round the 
whole square. Floral arches were erected at the entrance from the 
north at the four roads opening into the inner square, as well as at the 
steps leading to the platform. The whole of the roads were kept by 
soldiers on each side, and doctors with red and white flags were sta- 
tioned at varions places in case of accidents. 
. The soldiers came up from the country and encamped around the 
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Capital on Thursday the isth. Workmen were engaged the whole 
preceding week in erecting the platform and dividing out the great 
plain. On Tuesday the igth the soldiers were taken to the plain, and 
occupied the lines marked in red in the plan which had been issued 
with the Government Gazette, On Wednesday the people assembled 
in their varions places with spears and shields ; at 12.30 the new 
national flag was hoisted on the great palace, and the Queen, under 
her scarlet umbrella, appeared on the balcony. The shouts of the 
people could be heard for two miles or more, and the wildest enthusiasm 
was manifested. The cannon ail round the Capital were fired, as also 
again at 7 in the evening. 

At 5 a.m. on Thursday the cannon were again fired to summon the 
people together, but hours before that time thousands had assembled 
on the great plain. Représentatives from the various classes of foreign- 
ers were invited to meet the Queen between 7 and 9 on the plain 
of Andohàlo in the centre of the city, and to accompany her down to 
the great plain of Imàhamàsina, where ail the others were invited to be 
présent. We got to the centre of the city by 8, but for some reason 
or other the Queen could not leave the palace before 10*45. We found 
the heads of the various tribes waiting in Andohàlo, and a guard of 
400 of the elder scholars from the chief city schools in uniform, carrying 
Remington rifles with fixed bayonets, and officered by their teachers. 
There were 100 from the two schools in the palace, 100 from the L. M. S. 
Normal School, 100 from the schools of the Anglicans, Lutherans, 
and Romanists, and 100 from one of the largest country schools ; ail 
were in white tunics, and each 100 with a distinguishing cap. Thèse 
were attending as a guard of honour from the people assembled at 
Imahamasina. Another 100 from the Friends* School were to meet the 
Queen on her way down the hill. The lads were in high glee, and 
highly appreciated the honour the Queen was giving them in having 
them rather than the soldiers for her body-guard. 

When the booming of the cannon announced the departure of the 
Queen from the palace, thèse boys formed into a square around the 
"Sacred stone," on which the sovereigns of Madagascar hâve first to 
step in proving their right to the crown. Presently down came two 
companies of soldiers with banners and bands, the ladies of honour, a 
hundred spearmen in striped jerseys, the chief officers in brilliant 
uniforms, and ail on foot save the mounted officers bearing flags. They 
hâve adopted a new flag of scarlet and white joined diagonally, with 
a crown and R.M. embroidered on each side. The large flag in front 
of the Queen was an immense one of white satin, with a large diamond- 
shaped pièce of scarlet at the lower corner. 

The Queen, shaded by two large scarlet umbrellas and a small pink 
parasol, was in a very handsome palanquin, and carried by about twenty 
men. She was dressed in a white brocaded low silk dress, adorned 
with many jewels on the breast, white kid boots and gloves, and wore 
a large gold crown, or, as they call it, a **hat with seven branches," 
owing to the crest being seven spikes of burnished gold. She 'v^as 
followed by a large company of singing women and men beating drums. 
The spearmen fell into line, we were surrounded by two companies 
of soldiers in scarlet uniforms ; as the Queen approached the stone» 
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Ihe boys présentée! arms, and the Prime Minister and the chief 
ambassador, who recently visited Europe, took her by the hand and 
led her to the stone. We then saw that she had a train pf richly 
embroidered velvet, which was held by four of the chief officers. Then 
came the salute ; the Prime Minister stepped to the east, drew his 
jewelled sword, gave the word of command, and as he on bended knee 
knelt before her, the bands and cannon ail round the city saluted Her 
Majesty as the only lawful Queen of Madagascar. The whole city 
and the people on the plain took up the shout, and we were deafened 
by the noise. The représentatives of the foreigners were admitted 
within the lines of the boy soldiers, and stood a few feet from the 
Queen as this ceremony was gone through. 

The youngest boy of thèse schools (a nephew of the Queen, about 
II years old) stepped forward and presented the hàsina^ expressing 
the allegiance of the people. The officer In charge of the boys then 
came and enquired after the Queen's health, and the first ceremony 
was at an end. 

We noticed that for the first time in a public appearance of the 
sovereign she was not surrounded by soldiers with fixed bayonets, nor 
did she hâve such ail the way down the hill, or when returning. 

The représentative foreigners immediately left and hurried down to 
Imahamasina. The roads were lined with crowds of people in garments 
of linen, print, and calico, and as the Queen passed, they chanted 
some national songs and clapped their hands, beating time to the chant- 
ing. Half-way down the hill the Friends' School met the Queen, 
but it was much after 12 before she reached the plain. As she passed 
the battery at Ambôdin* Andohàlo, the immense crowd on the plain 
caught sight of the scarlet umbrellas, and broke out into the wildest 
shouts of enthusiasm. As she got to the first triumphal arch to the 
north of the enclosed space, 500 girls from the L. M. S., Friends', 
Norwegian, and S. P. G. schools met her, and strewed flowers on 
the road over which she was carried, singing ail the while. As 
she got under the second arch leading to the inner square, the 
foreigners présent, English, Norwegians, and Americans, greeted 
her with three hearty English cheers. Turning to the east of the 
inner square, where were sitting the nobles dressed in scarlet, the 
Queen left her palanquin and ascended the platform by the eastem 
steps, and took her seat under a beautiful canopy on the sacred stone. 
The canopy was supported by four fluted gilt pillars, covered with 
scarlet cloth, and surmounted by a gilt crown nearly two feet high. 
Her chair was raised two or three steps, and the pedestal was covered 
by a carpet. At the corners were festoons of scarlet, on her right was 
a table with a marble top, on which rested a large Bible, and to her 
left was another table with a golden tea-pot containing water. On the 
four sides of the comice of the canopy were the words (in Malagasy) : 
"God with us ;" "Glory to God ;*' 'Teace on earth ;" '^Good will toward 
men." 

As soon as the Queen was seated, we were ail called to the platform, 
and along with the near relatives of the Queen, the members of ail 
the noble familles, and the chief oflScers of the kingdom, we had an 
excellent position for hearing and seeing ail that took place. The 
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sight of the immense crowd was one not easily effaced from the mind. 
I hâve never seen such a mass of people in my life. Nearly the whole 
of the 360,000 square yards, with the exception of the south-east corner, 
was crammed, and ail up the sides of the Capital, and on the hill to 
the south, there were thousands of people ; some say there must hâve 
been half a million of people présent. 

At the eight roads opening into the inner square there were small 
brass field-pieces on wheels, in charge of the boys from the schoola. 
The girls came to the west, the heads of the people assembled in front, 
and the boys to the south. At a given signal the Prime Minister 
again saluted the Queen, and ail the cannon around the Capital and 
the eight field-pieces in charge of the boys were fired. We were at 
times in great fear for the lives of the boys ; on one occasion, owing 
to rain having damped the fuses, seven fuses in succession missed fire, 
and then, while the powder was still smoking from the touch-hole, 
the young rascals in front of the Queen actually rammed the charge 
home again, and had only withdrawn the ramrod for about a couple 
of seconds when the charge exploded. 

The Queen then rose and, without prompting, repeated the following 
speech, which had been printed for her, and which she had committed 
to memory. No one else had a copy, and no one stood near her as 
she repeated its varions paragraphs. Once only, in the part referring 
to the laws, did she turn back and correct herself. At the part referring 
to the fact that she would not yield so much as a hair's breadth of her 
country to the French, she raised her golden sceptre, and the people 
answered by shouts, waving of shields and spears and rifles (for every 
man and boy in the whole assembly had a weapon), firing of cannon, 
etc. etc., and they ail seemed mad with enthusiasm. At the conclusion 
of the ninth paragraph the Europeans broke out into three English 
cheers. 

THE QUEEN'S speech. 

(1) This is my message to you, O people : God has given me the 
country and the kingdom, and I thank Him exceedingly. The blessings 
of Andrianampôinimèrina (the first king of Imèrina), and Lèhidàma 
(the first Radàma), and Rabôdonandrlanampôinimèrina (the persecu- 
ting Queen), and Rasohérimanjàka (the widow of Radama II.)y aod 
Ranavàlomanjàka (the late Queen), hâve come down to me. 

(2) You, the people, hâve assembled hère on this the day of my 
public appearance, and you hâve not deceived me, and so I thank you, 
and may the blessing of God be on you. 

(3) This also I say to you : As you hâve not altered the words of 
the five sovereigns, and seeing that their memory is dear to you, and 
do not départ from the charge they left you, I rest in confidence, O 
people, I hâve a father, I hâve a mother, in having you. May you 
live, may you be prosperous, and may God bless you. 

(4) Rest in confidence, for it is I whom God has chosen to reign 
in this island as successor and heir of the five. It is I who am your 
protection, the refuge of the poor and the glory of the rich ; and when 
I say *Rest in confidence,' you should really be confident. For my 
désire from God is to benefit you, to make you prosperous and to 

govern you in righteousness. — ^Is il uot ^o, O ^eo^le ? 
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(5) Further, I would remind you that Andrianampoinim^«iîe<were 
lord of the land ; Radama put forth strenuous efforts to make hi's kin^crfor^ 
stretch to the sea ; he left it to his three successors ; they îia\)oked. 
it to me. And should any one dare to claim even a hair's-^^eTiote 
I will show myself to be a man, and go along with you to proteoie, or 
fatherland. — Is it not so, O people ? dama 

(6) We hâve treaties with our friends from across the sea, obSying 
them strictly, for should any one break them, I shall account him gioart 
of crime. 'tits 

(7) I also announce to you that it is Rainilaiàrivôny who is Prim>^ 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief. 

(8)1 would also tell you, the army, that as to the vows you made with 
Radama, and which you ratified to his three successors and which are 

^^^>^w renewed to me, I can accept nothing else, O army. — Is it not so, 
^^Idiers ? 

j) 1 also tell you that I place my kingdom under the protection of 
jiod, for I know that it is that kingdom which is governed by dependence 
tipon God that is trae and has strength and progress. Go forward in 
wisdom, that the glory of this kingdom may increase. Remember that 
it is "Righteousness that exalteth a nation,*' and that "The fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom." 

^f^^ (loLThe laws ofmy kingdom will be printed and issued to ail the 

■**^%Let each one beware, for the law is no respecter of persons ; it 

^Bon does that condemns him, for both I and you must sub- 

^ ^^ Observe the laws, for I hâve no désire to condemn you, 

jjf^ :e's life to be taken. Whoever forsakes the path of 

A^ ./alks in the way of darkness. — Is it not so, O people ? 

•^ -^J?^ ^clusion of the speech there were the same démonstrations 

of eui^Cbiasm as at its commencement. When the Queen had resumed 
her seat, the chiefs of the people from ail parts of the island came up in 
groups to déclare their allegiance and présent the dollar as hàsina, The 
foreigners went down in groups to show their respect, and the L. M. S. 
and Friends first, followed by the Lutherans, the Anglicans, and the 
merchants, severally presented a sovereign, and made short speeches. At 
the end came Madame Juliette, the descendant^f the Bètsimisàraka kings 
from the neighbourhood of Tamatave. She had come from the coast, 
occupied a place of honour on the platform, and she declared that not 
an inch of land should be given to the French. She is old, is a Roman 
Catholic, was educated by the Sisters of Mercy in Bourbon, speaks 
French fluently, and the French hâve always reckoned upon her ; but in a 
conversation I had with her while waiting for the Queen, she declared that 
she knows no sovereign but Ranavalona the Third, and that she will 
ne ver acknowledge the French, preferring rather to die. 

The rain came on while thèse speeches were being delivered, but the 
people kept well in their places. When ail had done, the heads of the 
people came up and asked the Prime Minister to reply for ail. He hesi- 
tated for a long time, but at last consented, and so considerably shortened 
the time. It would be impossible to describe his speech. He replied 
seriatim to the varions paragraphs, and as he stood with uplifted sword 
on the platform just in front of the Queen, and told her that his own 
body, and the bodies of ail that vast multitude, should be her wall of 
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sighti^®» ^^® people wenl frantic. I never saw such a wild scène, — 
I liions, swords, spears, shields, rifles, hats, handkerchiefs, and hundreds 
of tM^sands of throats gave forth the wild assent. In conclusion he told 
was c^een, bowing to us, that much of the récent progress was owing to 
the 9=aching of the missionaries whom she saw near her. 
béer*® Queen then rose and said : **If such is your speech, who are the 

/f, and of you the people, I am confident. I hâve a father, I hâve a 
brjther, in having you. May you live, and may God bless you. Be wise, 
Tjye people, that you may be at peace." 

When silence had been restored, the Queen left the platform, and 
entered a small carriage drawn by a white pony that was waiting at the 
north-west of the platform. The pony had to be taken away, and she 
was drawn by her officers ail round the road between the eight inner and 
eight outer divisions through the great mass of people. Ail along she 
was greeted with the wildest enthusiasm. After her return to the plat- 
form a final sainte was fired. She left the platform by the north steps, 
the ofiicers mounted theirhorses, and by 4*30 she was back again in the 
palace. If ever Queen had a royal welcome from her people, she had 
that day ; and ail along her way back the women and girls chanted their 
songs and clapped their hands for joy. 

On arrivai at the palace a short religions service of thanksgiving was 
held in the church, at which only natives were présent. 

Thus ended without mishap, accident, or outrage, one of the most 
mémorable days Madagascar has seen. 

Friday, the 23rd, was a busy day, for the schools which had met the 
Queen, boys and girls, were called up to the palace, where the boys gave 
up their guns, and ail sang the songs prepared for the coronation. The 
same day the teachers from town and country and ail the school agents 
were gathered together and were informed that, by the Queen' s com- 
mand, only one day a month was to be devoted to spear and shield drill, 
that they were to use their utmost endeavours to make the schools flou- 
rishing. The Roman Catholic teachers and scholars were informed 
that they might, if they wished, join the Protestant schools. There was 
joy on the face of every teacher as they came in groups to tell us the glad 
news, for many feared a conscription among the older lads. 

Saturday, the i5th, was a day of fea^tting. The 1,000 boys and girls 
got présents of oxen in the morning, one ox to each 50. In the after- 
noon a banquet was given, for which invitations, in the name of the 
Queen, had been sent to more than 1,000 persons. Of the foreign 
résidents there were of the missionaries 9 L. M. S., 4 Friends, 4 Luther- 
ans, 3 Anglicans, and 3 merchants. A little after 5 the Queen took hér 
seat in the great palace, where the banquet was given. After the Queen 
and her immédiate attendants had entered, the ladies of the court, and 
the représentatives of the varions noble houses, were summoned, and we, 
the foreign résidents, followed. Then came the varions officers, who 
crowded into the palace, and ail had to pass by the Queen. We were 
hardly prepared for the sight of what was before us. The Queen was 
seated on an extemporized throne against the northern wall, surrounded 
by a number of young girls seated on the steps of the throne, the Prime 
Minister, and the three highest officers, some of the Prime Ministères 
sons, and ail in the most brilliant uniforms. Covers were laid for 400» 
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and I was surprised to see the way the tables were laid. Theref^were, 
table napkins, tumblers, plates, and knives and forks. (sUver) — for 
each guest, the food was abundant, and most of it well cooked. 
There were no wines or spirits, and our tempérance friendsjBa)f4ak«Tiote 
of the fact that at this royal banquet not a single drop of aie, wine, or 
spirits was to be had. At the coronation banquet given by Radama 
in 1862 the king was drunk, and many of his guests were lying 
under the tables before the feasting was over. The Queen took no part 
in the banquet beyond looking on and acknowledging the compliments 
paid her. The Prime Minister went the whole round of the tables, and 
he was greeted with clapping of hands, etc., at each table. The Rev. 
W. E. Cousins of the L. M. S., as the oldest foreigner, and one who had 
seen four coronations, proposed the toast of **The Queen,*' and we drank 
it in lemonade, of which there was plenty, and the band played the 
National Anthem. There was very little speaking ; Mr. Cousins spoke 
for ail the foreign résidents, and wished for the Queen a long and pros- 
pérons reign over a united and happy people. 

We left at 7, filing past the Queen, the foreign résidents shaking hands 
with the Prime Minister. After our departure the tables were again laid, 
and 600 Malagasy were entertained, the Queen and Prime Minister re- 
maining until nearly midnight. 

J. RiCHARDSON. 



ROUGH NOTES ON RELICS OF THE SIGN AND 
GESTURE LANGUAGE AMONG THE 

MALAGASY. 

DURING the last few years considérable attention has been paid 
by several American scientists to the subject of the Sign and 
Gesture Language of mankind : and systematic attempts are now being 
made by the officiais of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington to gain information from ail parts of the 
world on this interesting subject. As far as is yet known, this very 
primitive form of communication between men appears to hâve been 
most fully developed among the North American Indian tribes ; at any 
rate they hâve retained it up to the présent day in a more complète form 
than is now found in other countries, so that long and complicated 
narratives, with very minute détail, can be imparted with perfect accuracy. 
Ail nations, however, even the most cultivated, and those among whom 
oral speech has been most perfected, hâve retained vestiges of this 
primitive habit of mankind, and in fervid and impassioned address, 
gesture, as we ail know, is unconsciously used to add to the effect of 
articulate language. The * 'action, action, action," of Demosthenes is 
the resort of ail speakers when wrought up to an unusual pitch of 
excitement ; but among many tribes of the human family it is not 
merely the accessory of speech, but constitutes speech itself. From. 
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rhat JB akieady known of the habits of many races in this respect, it is 
certain that relies, more or less full, of the gesture language exist in 
every nation, and probably most completely among the uncivilized 
peoples of the world. 

Colonel Garrick Mallery,, U. S. A., of the Smithsonian Institution, bas 
published several works on this subject, one entitled Stgn Language 
among the North American Indians^ compared with that among other Peoples 
and JDeaf 'Mutes ; another, A Collection of the Gesture Signs and Signais 
of the North American Indians ; and in thèse and other books, as well 
as in an essay on The Gesture Speech of Man, read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (1881 session), he has 
shown how important a relation gesture language bears to ethnological 
study, as well as to that of language. It is a significant fact that many 
of the most widely-used gestures of the American tribes are almost 
exactly those which are used by deaf-mutes, showing that there is a 
natural fitness in many gestures to convey ideas; and thus, as Col. 
Mallery observes, the study of their gesture System **may solve problems 
in psychologie comparative philology not limited to the single form of 
speech, but embracing ail modes of expressing ideas." It is believed 
that in ancient times **all the inhabitants of North America practised 
sign language, but with différent degrees of expression," and that signs, 
constituting, as they do, a natural mode of expression, do not readily 
change in their essentials among widely separated peoples and in 
différent âges of the world. The resuit of the comparison between the 
sign language of the North American Indians and that of deaf-mutes 
is that thèse, together with the gesture Systems of ail peoples, constitute 
together one language, the gesture speech of mankind, of which each 
System is a dialect. It will be thus seen that this study is an interesting 
aid to ethnologie and archaeologic research, as revealing a stage of 
progress once passed though by our ancestors, and in discovering 
religions, sociologie, and historié ideas preserved in signs and gestures, 
a branch of research which has been applied with great success to the 
radicals of oral speech. 

As Col. Mallery is very désirons to enlist the co-operation of ail 
observers residing among little-known races, in order to collect facts 
from a wider basis than has yet been practicable, I hâve hère noticed 
very briefly two or three of the more important results which are served 
by such studies. By his request I would hère urge upon missionaries 
and other Europeans résident in varions parts of Madagascar to aid in 
this object of research, and to communicate to him through the Annual 
such facts as may come under their notice, or may be obtained by 
enquiry, in référence to signs and gestures among the différent Mala- 
gasy tribes. 

In order to maKe a commencement of such noting of facts, as well 
as to draw attention to the subject — not by any means as professing to 
give a full account of what might be collected — the folio wing particulars 
may be recorded as relies of the gestures and signs accompanying oral 
speech among the Hova of Central Madagascar.* 

* As this short paper was written in En^land, without any opportunity of consolting 
Malagasy, it is necessarily much less full than it woiild probably hâve been had there been a 
poss&ïàty of making enquiries among the people. 
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(i) One of the native customs which will probably soah strike a 
foreigner coming into the country is that which is made use of in 
passing in front of a superior, or indeed any one to whom respect is 
due or is desired to be paid. This is chiefly, though not exclusively, 
observed indoors, and consists in the person passing in front of another, 
who is usually sitting, bending the body low, and with the right hand 
extended and nearly touching the ground, generally using at the same 
time the words Mahay làlana^ Tbmpoko é (**Allow me to pass, Sir''). Thèse 
words are also used, with or without the bending of the body, etc., when 
walking along a public path and passing any one sitting at a door or 
window, or on the fijerèna (elevated seat above a boundary wall). I 
hâve not heard any explanation from a native of the meaning or origin 
of this particular gesture ; possibly it may be now lost. But the Hova 
look with scom upon those who neglect such acts of politeness, saying 
of them contemptuously : **He passes on like an ox, and does not 
say : *Let me pass/ " 

(2) Another expressive gesture among the Malagasy is that which is 
used in presenting hàsina (the dollar of allegiance) or any other présent 
to the sovereign or to the représentative of royalty. At the close of the 
speech of formai complimentary phrases the speaker stretches out both 
hands, with the palms upward, and, bending downward and forward, 
raises them towards the great person addressed until they are about on a 
level with his head. This appears a very natural and significant gesture 
when making an OjfFering. The same gesture is also used when making 
the ofFering called sbrona to the idols. 

(3) A sign of still more profound respect than is shown in the foregoing 
gestures is preserved in the phrase for abject submission still in common 
use, viz, milèla-pàladta, The literal meaning of this is *^to lick the sole" 
(of the foot). Among the Hova this is now mostly only a phrase, but up 
to a comparatively récent period the act it described was one in common 
use as a token of respect from slaves to masters, wives to husbands, and 
from inferiors generally to superiors. Robert Drury, who lived as a slave 
in the south- western part of . Madagascar from 1702 to 17 17, describes 
himself as frequently performing this act of homage, and seeing it 
constantly rendered by others. Scriptural parallels (cf. Isa. xlix. 23 ; Ix. 
14; Luke vii. 38) will occur to ail readers of the Bible, as well as the 
homage paid by Roman Catholics to the pope by kissing (not his toe, 
as commonly said, but) the cross on his slipper. 

(4) There are several Malagasy customs connected with royalty which 
are significant outward acts, although perhaps not strictly to be reckoned 
as portions of the gesture language. Among thèse are the shaving of 
the head by the whole population at the death of the sovereign ; the 
wearing at royal funerals of the làmba, or outer loose robe, below the 
armpits, instead of over the shoulders, so as to leave the upper part of 
the body uncovered ; and the turning out of the way and baring the 
head when any royal property is carried along. The bent of mind 
among the Malagasy leads them to use symbolic acts,* as well as the 
profuse employment of figure and metaphor and parable in their public 
speeches and more formai addresses. 
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One can hardly be long in Madagascar without observing that the 
people use a différent motion of the hand in beckoning another to corne 
near than we employ in similar cases. They do this by stretching ont 
the hand with the palm downwards, moving the fingers towards them, 
instead of tuming the palm upwards, as we should do. My friend Mr. 
Houlder reminds me that they also move the hand ouiwards^ to signify 
that the person addressed is to go on instead of coming back. 

(6) Again, in pointing out the position of anything near to them, the 
Hova will not usually trouble themselves to do so with the hand, as we 
usually do, but motion towards it with the mouth, stretching out the 
head, and protruding— in an ugly enough fashion certainly- -the lower 
lip in the required direction. 

(7) The only other point to be hère noted is the act which takes the 
place which kissing occupies among Western peoples. The kiss seems 
almost unknown among the Malagasy, except as introduced by Arabs 
and Europeans, and its place is taken by nose-rubbing, or rather 
nose-pressing, a custom, as is well known, widely used by uncivilized 
peoples, and apparently a relie of a very primitive habit of recognizing 
another person by scent or smell. The native word for this is manôroka^ 
a verb derived probably from the root ôrona^ nose (Javanese, irong^ 
Celebes, urong), the terminais na and ka being often interchangeable. 
The shaking of hands is not a native custom, but is being adopted 
largely where foreign influence prevails. 

In a published journal of a missionary tour along the east coast of 
Madagascar, Mr. G. A. Shaw says : "Only a short time since, in a village 
in the south, pressure from the Hova being brought to beat on some 
Bètsimisàraka to send their children to a school which was in the same 
village, the women went about with their hands clasped on their heads 
(a Bètsimisàraka sign of grief), bewailing the loss of their children.''* 

In conclusion, I would only again say that thèse rough notes hâve 
been jotted down more to direct attention to Malagasy signs and gestures, 
and to stimulate enquiry and research, than as any attempt to deal fully 
with the subject. Colonel Mallery will be greatly obliged to any one 
who will aid him in this branch of ethnological and philological study. 

Jas. Sibree, Jun. 

AdditionaL — Since writing out the foregoing it occurred to me to send 
a copy to several Madagascar missionaries now in England on furlough, 
and ask them for any suggestions and further particulars. Ail hâve 
responded very kindly to my request, and to my friends the Revs. J. 
Peill, C.T. Price, J. A. Houlder, and Mr. J. C. Thorne I am much 
indebted for the following additional facts connected with sign and 
gesture language amongst the Malagasy, which I had not remembered 
when writing the first part of this paper. 

In the ordinary salutation of the Hova, Manao ahbana hianao ? ("How 
dost thou do ?"), the head is usually thrown up instead of bending it 
down. In expressing astonishment — usually with the word Odré ! ("Dear 
me !" or "Oh dear !")- the fist is frequently held to the mouth. As 
Mr. Thorne remarks, the meaning of this gesture must hâve been origin- 
ally to conceal a laugh, as it is also used when something funny has 

^1 I I ■■■■■■! Il—M»»!. — I» ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■»■■ ■■ ^^^^^^^— ^■^M ■ ■ ■ I ^^— ^ .— ^^.^^^^M— ^^^^^l^^^^^l^^^^— ^ 

♦ A ToHrthrougk my District; 1882, p. 18. 
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been said. In challenging, or expressing défiance, the làmhay or ^^ing _ 
outer garment, is waved about in the air. Although hardly gestures 
strictly so called, there are sounds used by the Hova on certain occasions 
which are not speech. Thèse are, a kind of "click," made by the tongue 
and employed to express admiration or approval of public speeches ; 
and a deep humming sound, somewhat like "hoo, hoo," used when the 
sovereign is passing, as a salutation to her. To spread a clean mat on 
the ground when a stranger enters the house is, as Mr. Houlder says, a 
usual sign of welcome. 

Mr. Price remarks that among the Bétsiléo the gesture referred to in 
paragraph i {ante) is carefully observed along the roads, with the 
shortened form of address, Ombay or Omhàko, It implies respect and 
especially humility, and is termed manjbko. Even in a church superiors 
expect an inferior or younger person to show this mark of respect when 
passing. (2) The second gesture noted above is used every Sunday in 
the royal chapel after the prayer for the Queen or the playing of the 
National Anthem, also by the troops in distant parts of the island, who 
turn towards the Capital and thus salute their distant sovereign, when 
the Malagasy national air is played by the band. It is also usedto other 
persons in giving thanks, as to a senior or superior, when any spécial 
respect is desired to be shown. (3) With regard to the third {mtlèla- 
pàlad\a)y Mr. Price says : **This may not now be literally performed, but 
that it is still more than a phrase I know from the fact that a woman 
once in begging me very earnestly to grant her some request said, Milela- 
paladia^ etc. etc., and at the same moment stooped down and stroked 
my boots with her hand. And very unpleasant it was to me." Mr. 
Peill also says of this custom that it is scarcely true that it is now merely 
a phrase among the Hova, as **I hâve seen it actually done. Queen's 
messengers sent out to a certain village were not, so they thought, 
received with proper respect, they therefore left the village without 
having delivered the royal message. The chiefs of the village were 
dreadfully afraid, and followed after the Queen's messengers with their 
hair ail down (that is, with the numerous small plaits and knots un- 
loosed jover their shoulders,dishevelled, and their /a/^^^â: down below their 
shoulders.* When they reached the royal messengers, they at once fell 
at the feet of the principal one of them, a judge, and actually kissed or 
licked his feet, at the same time humbly begging his acceptance of their 
repentance. He yielded to their request and returned with them. I 
hâve no doubt that, while much less fréquent than formerly was the case, 
the custom is still occasionally observed." 

Mr. Price further remarks: *'For what reason do ail the people some- 
times when there is a great kahàry (public assembly), and the Queen 
appears, put down their umbrellas ? It has been said that they do so 
whenever the Queen spits, but whether that is a joke or not I cannot 
tell. More ridiculous customs are quite crédible." **The use of the 
fingers in *totting ofï* a number of heads or points in a discourse or 
private conversation is very remarkable. They do not merely touch the 

* Thèse two acts are performed not only at the death of a sovereign. but also at the death 
of relatives and friends, and occasionally even the head is shaved. The hair is dishevelled for 
a long; time, and children in the schools, and adults in the congrégation, refuse to sing at ail 
for a long time after the death of a relation. 
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left hand fingers on the si de with the right forefînger, but holding the 
left hand out, palm upwards, they pull up and lay over flat on the open 
palm the fingers one by one."* "In descriptions of persons, things, 
events, etc., they often take up little bits of stone or stick, or anything 
that is to hand, and lay them out in order to represent the différent 
people, things, events, ideas, hands, etc., about which they are speaking. 
Frequently they make their talk much more emphatic by thèse means." 
**A loose woman may sometimes be known (i.e. when she is plying her 
trade) by her going about the streets with her face covered with her 
lamba, I remember one case in which it was made a reproach to a 
woman that she, a stranger, walked through a certain town to the house 
at which she was to stay *with face covered like a harlot.' " (Cf. Gen. 
xxxviii. 15). ThQ lamba \s also used to dénote other feelings: **Note 
the covering of the lower half or three parts of the face with the lamba 
when a person is sulky or sullen, squatting on the ground in silence. 
True, people may do this when they are simply lazy and not sulky, but 
they always do it when they are sulky." The covering of the mouth is 
also indicative of modesty or shame, often further shown by uncovering 
the feet and lower part of the legs. In giving assurances of loyalty and 
obédience at a public assembly the speaker often dances, flourishing his 
spear or sword, and throwing ofF the lamba, This "is intended to 
express rage at the défiance of an imaginary enemy." Mr. Peill adds : 
"At the end of a period (i.e. of a public speech) they jump clean from 
the ground and, coming down, stamp with both feet together on the 
ground in order to emphasize what they are saying." "In walking togeth- 
er, friends do not go arm-in-arm, but hand-in-hand, or the hand of 
one may be thrown round the other*s shoulder or round the waist." 
"The Betsileo, in saluting a superior, do not make the same gesture as 
the Hova. They bend forward and make a sort of scrape, at the same 
time laying hold of the forelock and tugging at it." 

Mr. Peill remarks : "In pointing to an object some distance away I 
hâve often noticed that the Malagasy point the finger far higher than 
Europeans under like circumstances would do. They point in the direc- 
tion of the thing to which they wish to call attention, of course, but up 
tothe heavens in that direction, not towards the earth." "Another 
custom illustrating this subject is the màmpitàha, one wife imitating 
another to show that she is equally clever both with her hands and feet. 
I hâve watched young girls engaged in this game with great interest and 
amusement, and I imagine that, apart from the gênerai object of the 
elder wife showing that she is equally clever with the younger, each 
gesture conveys some definite idea to the natives, illustrating the things 
in which the one is supposed to equal or excel the other." "I hâve 
seen Malagasy women, on receiving news of the death of a near relation, 
throw themselves flat on their faces on the ground, and créep towards 
the bearer of the message, at the same time rolling in the dust and 
tearing their hair in their grief." 

Mr. Thorne points out that there are many symbolic acts used by the 
Malagasy which are somewhat connected with signs and gestures. 
Among thèse is the kiàdy^ or sign of ownership or protection. This is 

* Malagasy children yery frequently count on their toes instead of their fingers. 
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in fact a mark of tabu or tapu, and is usually a tall upright stick, with 
a bunch of grass fastened at the top, and stuck into the ground ; although 
how this came to signify possession needs further enquiry. Something 
similar to this is practised by bearers, who often come before a journey 
is made and tie a pièce of grass round one end of the palanquin pôle, to 
signify that they are engaged for it and will claim to carry. A road or 
path is also tabooed by putting a stick or sticks across it to signify that 
those in the rear are to avoid it. Mr. Thorne further remarks : "Sym- 
bolic acts must at one time hâve been much more numerous among 
the Malagasy than at présent. One naturally thinks of the stick sent by 
Andrîamanàly of Betsileo to Andrfanampôina (king of Imerina) as his 
rèfy (a measure=abont 5*8 to 60 feet, formed by stretching out the arms 
and hands as far as they will reach); and of the large lamba on which 
Andrianampoina killed the bullock, not one drop of whose blood fell 
outside it ; and of the lamba afterwards sent by him with a hole eut out 
of the middle ;* also of Andrfamampàndr/s symbolic teaching of Andria- 
màsinavàlona. Among symbolic acts still customary I hâve thought of 
the following : Spitting on noticing a bad smell (perhaps rather a sensi- 
ble sanitary précaution). Ny mitsôngo dia (lit. pinching the sole), symbol 
of a désire to share in another's good fortune. Ny miâlafàdîtra^\ throw- 
ing away some object which has a supposed connection, often merely 
verbal, with disease or calamity, as a symbol of désire to be rid of some 
calamity. Ny mhôtro vokoka,\ drinking water mixed with dust from a 
royal tomb, and ny mively rànoy striking water with a spear at the time 
of taking an oath to the sovereign, both of which are symbols of al- 
legiance." J. S. 



VARIETIES. 

«*Birika."— One of the charms formerly most dreaded ^amongst the Hova 
was one called btrika, It was said to be most deadly in its effects, bringing 
about the death of its victim by bursting his heart and causing him to 
vomit immense quantities of blood. Even the possessors of this charm stood 
in terror of it, and none but the most reckless of charm-dealers and sorcerers 
would hâve anything to do with it. It was popularly supposed that it had a 
spécial liking for blood, and that it would at times demand from its owner 
to be allowed to go forth to destroy some living thing. At one time it 
would demand a bullock, at another a sheep or pig, at another a fowl, and 
occasionally its ferocity could only be satisfied by the blood of a hum an 
victim. The owner was obliged to comply with the demands of the charm, 
and perform the appropriate incantations, so as to set it at liberty to proceed 
on its fatal errand, lest it should turn upon him and smite him dead. In fact, 
the charm was of so uncertain a temper, so to speak, that its owner was never 
sure, of his own life, as it might at any moment, out of sheer ferocity, 
destroy him. T. Lord. 

* Referred to and described, together with other examples, in The Gteat African Islandt 
pp. 332-3341 as already noted. f Ibid. p. 303. % Ibtd, p, 284. 
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a-mody." — ^Another very powerful and dreaded charm was called 
manàra-mhdy.* It was supposed to follow the person to be injured, and on 
his arrivai at home bring upon him a serious illness or cause his immédiate 
death. For instance, suppose a person goes down from the interior to the 
coast for the purposes of trade ; in some business transaction he unfortunate- 
ly excites the anger of a man with whom he is dealing, and who détermines 
to seek revenge. For this purpose the man whose anger is roused buys from 
a professional charm-dealer the charm called manara-tnody, The trader 
having finished his business on the coast, bends his way homewards, ail 
unconscious that his enemy has sent the fatal charm after him, to dog" his 
steps through forest and swamp and across hill and valley. At length he 
reaches his home, thankful to be once more with his family. But alas I the 
rejoicing is soon turned to mourning, for the remorseless charm does itswork 
and smites the victim with sore disease, or slays him outright at once. 

T. Lord. 

"Fady.'* — A dyer engaged in dyeing an article red must not allow erabers 
to be taken out of the house while the article is still in the dye. A breach 
of this tabu would cause the article to be spoiled. 

A baggage bearer must carefully guard the [bamboo pôle which he uses 
in carrying goods from being stepped over by a woman, otherwise he may 
expect to hâve a sore shoulder the next time he uses it. 

Amongst the Sihànaka it is/àdy for the relatives of a deceased person to 
pronounce his name ; he must be spoken of as t6mpokolàhy (sir). 

Amongst the Sihànaka persons who cannot enter into marriage relation- 
ship must address each other in the plural. Thus, brother and sister, mother 
and son, father and daughter, must use the second personal pronoun 
plural {hianareOf you) to each other. T. LORD. 

The Ankay Plain. — No one who has seen the Ankay plain can for a moment 
doubt that it has once formed the bed of a lake, of which the remnant is 
still to be found in Lake Alaotra in Antsihànaka. Ëxamination of the 
deposit shows beds of sand, silt, shale, and ironstone, the latter existing in 
numerous layers of about an inch in thickness. In the ironstone and shale 
I recently found a goodly number of fossils, being chiefly the stems of 
marsh or aquatic plants, and a depresso-globose fruit about the size of a 
small marble, five-celled and five-seeded. In some portions of the shale 
the fossils of leaves were exceedingly numerous, one of which was that of a 
species of Calo^hyllutn^ and another, judging from the veining, seemingly 
belonged to the order Melastomaceae or Gentianaceae, probably the former, 
as it was very similar to the leaves of some species of Medinilla, Thèse 
leaves had doubtless been washed down from the forest on the heights above, 
and deposited in the ancient lake. I could find no shells or other représenta- 
tives of fossil fauna, though future research will doubtless bring such to 
light. R. Baron. (Ed.) 

Tidal Distnrbance at Tamatave.--We extract the foUowing from The 
Diary of a Résident in Tatnatave : **A most curions thing happened to- 
day.t Four or five times in succession the sea receded, leaving the coast dry 
for many yards, while the reef stood some feet out of the water, and the 
water from the top thereof came rushing down like a river. Boats, lighters, 
etc., were left high and dry on the sand. We suppose there must hâve been 
an earthquake somewhere.'* 

Tidal phenomena similar to the above, caused by the récent volcanic 
disturbances in Java, seem to hâve occurred universally in countries whose 
shores are washed by the Indian Océan. Eds. 

* That is, "following (one) home." t August ijth, 1883. 
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Methodlit KliiBiaiiarlet tôt MadtgkMU in 1S24. — In looking througb some ' Otd ' 
magazines, I came across the following items referring to Madagascar :— 

"Madagascar.— The Committee at a late meeting resolved to appoint 
two niissionaries to Augustine's Bay on the S.W. coast of that island, and 
nearly opposite Delagoa Buy."— Meiiadùi Magazine, Feb , 1894. 

"The Commencement of the mission at St. Augustine's Bay, Madagascar, 
has been committed to Mr. Bamabas Shaw and Mr. Threlmll. A benevo- 
lent gentleman in this country, who feels a spécial interest in the mission 
to the S.W. part of Madagascar, has recently contributed ^'yx for thia 
object." — Ibid, March, 1824. 

"Station of preachers for 1824, 1825, Madagascar: Bamabas Shaw, 
W. ThrelfuU." Ibid, Se^tember, 1824. 

It would be interesting to know whether any visit was actually paid to the 
S. W. coast of Madagascar by the Methodist tnissionaries, in accordance 
with the resolution above referred to ; and also to hâve some light thrown 
(if possible) on the subséquent history of the project. The London Mission- 
ary Society commenced their mission on the eastcoast in 1818, but with very 
fatal results to the missionaries and their familles. In 1820 the n ' 



transferred to Imerina, and by 1824 had made considérable progress, espe- 
cially among the young. J. WillS. 



NOTES ON THE RAINFALL, ETC., OF 
ANTANANARIVO. 

MV thermometers havingbeen broken, and still unreplaced, I can only 
give the raînfall again, 
The season 1882-1883 has been warmer on the wholethan that ofi88i-i882. 
There hâve been several slight shocks of earthquake as usual, and a few 
waterspouts. A somewhat sharp earthquake shock shook the Capital about 
2 a. m. on the morning of the death of the late Queen, July i3th, 1883. 

For Ihe purpose of comparison I hâve put the rainfali of the season 1881- 
1882 in brackets alongside that of the past season. 
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The later date of the publication of the Annual enables me to add the £all 
for the présent season. The rain commenced, as in 1882, on October 2Dd, 
by a violent wind and a hailstorm ; many houses were unroofed, and the sugar- 
canc and other plants suffercd much. We had i^ inches of rain in 20 
minutes. 

October 1883. 9 days. 6.38 inches. 

November ,, 12 ,, 6.07 

December ,, 15 ,, 9.12 

This enables me to give the whole rainfall for 1882 and 1883. 

1882. January i to December 31 90 days. 41.08 inches; 

1883. ,, I ,, „ 31 126 „ 51.67 „ 
During the year 1884 we hâve had in January 25 days, 11,91 inches; 

February, 22 days, 12.48 inches. 

J. RiOHARDSON. 






BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 

MADAGASCAR DURING 1883.* 



POLITICAL. — France and 
Madagascar —The dispute be- 
tween France and Madagascar has 
continued throughout the year 1883. 
This dispute is of long standing, but 
it was not until the early part of 1882 
that it assumed a very serious aspect. 
At that time the représentatives of 
the French Government bere became 
so urgent in their demands, and their 
words and actions were of so mena- 
cing a character, that the Malagasy 
Government decided to send an em- 
bassy to Europe to negotiate on the 
question. It was thought that the 
French Government could hardly be 
aware of the extravagant and unjust 
demands made by their représenta- 
tives, and it was hoped that by 
explanations made directly to it some 
understanding might be arrived at, 
and a settlement made of the dis- 
pute. It was also desired to draw 
the attention of the other nations of 
Europe, and especially ofEngland, to 
the matter, hoping that the influence 
of their sympathy might be brought 
to favour the cause of the Malagasy. 
The chief claims of the French, as 
understood at this time, were briefly 
thèse: (i) that certain valuable land 



in the centre of Antànanarivo (or 
compensation for itj should be given 
to a French subject named M. 
Campan, who professes to hâve in- 
herited it from his uncle, the late 
M. Laborde ; (2) that French subjects 
should hâve ^11 liberty to purchase 
land in Madagascar ; and (3) that 
the French Government should be 
recognised as exercising a protec- 
torate over the north-west coast. 
The embassy appointed consisted of 
Ravôninàhitriniarivo, 15 honours, and 
Ramaniraka, 14 honours, with two 
others as secretaries and interpreters, 
They left Antànanarivo in July, 
1882, but did not reach France until 
the beginning of the foUowing Octo- 
ber. On their arrivai at Paris the 
hope that the French Government 
would repudiate the action of their 
représentatives in Madagascar was 
very quickly dispelled. It soon be- 
came évident either that M. Bandais 
and M. Le Timbre had simphr been 
carrying out instructions from France, 
or that the French Government, after 
hearing of their action, had deter- 
mined to support them. At any rate 
the claims made in France were not 
less exorbitant than those which had 



* As this is a rej>rint of what was written by one of our contributors, and fairly represents 
English opinion at that time, thirteen years ago, we hâve not thought it necessary to make 
anj altérations from the original. — Eds, 
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been made 'm Madagascar. The 
claim to the protectorate over the 
north-west coast of the island was 
as strongly maintained as before, 
and added to that was a demand for 
gênerai prédominance over the whole 
country, whatever that might mean ; 
nor were the other points of dispute 
less strongly urged. And hère it seems 
necessary to say a few words in 
explanation of the French demands, 
not, however, of each point, but only 
of the two chief ones, viz. those 
which refer to the purchase of land 
in Madagascar, and the protectorate 
over the north-west coast. And first, 
as to the purchase of land. In the 
treaty made between France and 
Madagascar in 1868 it was agreed 
that French subjects should hâve 
power to purchase or lease land in 
Madagascar subject to the municipal 
laws of the country. But the muni- 
cipal law forbids the sale of land in 
Madagascar to any foreigner under 
pain of pénal servitude for life. The 
French therefore, justly as it seems, 
contend that this municipal law 
makes nuU and void the treaty, and 
so demand its abrogation. But it is 
on the second point, viz. the claim 
of France to exercise a protectorate 
over part of the island, that the Ma- 
lagasy feel most strongly ; at the 
same time it is this demand which the 
French push with most détermina- 
tion, y et, as it would seem, with 
least reason. The portion of the 
country which they claimed at the 
time the embassy was in Paris ex- 
tends from Mojangà on the west coast 
to Diego Suarez at the extrême north ; 
but how far inland it reaches no one 
knows, for the French put no limit 
to that. This part of the island is 
believed to be the richest in natural 
resources; it certainly has the best 
harbours. The only definite ground 
on which the French found their 
claim is that in the year 1841, or 
thereabouts, some Sàkalàva chiefs in 
the north of the island made treaties 
with them. putting their lands under 
their protection ; and such treaties, 
it is aflSrmed, are still existing. In 
regard to this, however, many things 
need to be remarked. In the first 



place it should be noted that it 
was in 1841 that thèse treaties were 
said to hâve been concluded, but that 
not until now, more than forty years 
after, has any mention been made 
of them. During ail this time the 
French hâve laid no claim to the 
country ; they hâve allowed the Hova 
to establish stations upon it and 
receive customs duties ; indeed they 
hâve themselves paid such dues to 
the Hova oflScials. Not only so, but 
in the treaty of 1868 the Hova Queen 
was acknowledged as sovereign 
over the whole island, and no men- 
tion of any French rights over part 
of the country was made. Nor hâve 
thèse treaties with Sakalava chiefs yet 
been shown, or their term s expiai ned. 
Twice has the British Government 
asked for information about them 
from the French Government, and 
the second time in urgent terms, but 
on neither occasion was any answer 
whatever given. This réticence is 
ail the more remarkable because, 
as Earl Granville stated in one of 
his officiai despatches, the under- 
standing between Great Britain and 
France has been that the two Govern- 
ments should main tain an identical 
attitude of policy in Madagascar, and 
act in concert in the matter. So 
much in explanation of the French 
claims. 

For about seven weeks the Mala- 
gasy Ambassadors were carrying on 
negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment, but they were unable to come 
to any agreement. At the end of 
this time a convention was taken to 
them to be signed, and was put to 
them as a kind of ultimatum. Itwas 
of such a character, however, that 
they could not agrée to it. They 
were then told that they could no 
longer be treated as the guests of 
the French Government, and their 
flag was ordered to be removed from 
the Hôtel in which they were staying. 
Considering this as an iosult they 
immediately left for England, and 
reached London on the evening of 
Nov. 27th. In England their récep- 
tion was most cordial. Before their 
arrivai a committee had been îformed 
for the express çurço^^ ^1 Ixx-Oioceècck?^ 
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the cause of the Malagasy. It was 
styled "ïhe Madagascar Commit- 
tee,*' and was a most influential one, 
comprising more than sixty M. P. 's, 
many high colonial officiais, several 
directors of the différent missionary 
societies having missions in Mada- 
gascar, members of the Society of 
Friends, and supporters of other 
philanthropie agencies. By pamph- 
lets and other means this influen- 
tial body endeavoured to give in- 
formation on the points of dispute 
and to rouse the sympathy of the 
English people. On the day follow- 
ing the arrivai of the Ambassadors 
a very large and most widely repré- 
sentative deputation from this com- 
mittee waited upon Lord Gran ville 
to meraorialise him on the matter, 
and to beg him to endeavour to 
secure a satisfactory settlement of 
the difficulty. The reply of Lord 
Granville was extremely cautious and 
contained no promise, but he stated 
that some years ago an understand- 
ing had been entered into by the 
French and English Governments 
that neither should take action with 
regard to Madagascar without pre- 
vious consultation with the other; 
and he further said, in regard to the 
French protectorate over a large 
portion of the island, that he was not 
aware of any treaty which gave such 
a right to France. 

Soon after the arrivai of the Am- 
bassadors they had a very pleasing 
interview with the Queen, and after- 
wards with the Prince and Princess 
ofWales; and in the numerous im- 
portant towns which they visited they 
were received with exceptional honour 
by ail classes. The interviews and 
communications with Lord Granville 
were fréquent. The English Govern- 
ment took up their cause with con- 
sidérable interest, and Lord Granville 
repeatedly used his friendly offices 
with the French Gavernment. His 
efforts, however, seemed of little 
avail, and his offers of médiation 
were politely but firmly rejected. 
Notwithstanding the help and sym- 
pathy which the Ambassadors met 
with in England they were unable to 
come to any agreement with France. 



But although they failed thus in 
their mission to France, they did 
accomplish something ; they revised 
the treaty with England, making 
some very important altérations. By 
this treaty, as now revised, British 
subjects cannot purchase land in 
Madagascar, but they may lease it 
on any terms, and for any length of 
tiine, that they and the Malagasy 
owners may mutually agrée upon. 
An agreement was also come to with 
regard to the importation and sale of 
spirituous liquors in Madagascar. 
The embassy, after a lengthy stay 
in England, paid a visit to America, 
where they revised the existing treaty. 
They afterwards visited Germany, 
with which country, as also with 
Italy, they concluded a treaty for the 
first time. 

While the Ambassadors were still 
in Europe, and when many, both hère 
and in England, were hoping that 
tbe French would after ail give way, 
we in Antananarivo were startled to 
learn that the French had actually 
commenced hostilities on the north- 
west coast. No ultimatum had been 
sent to the Malagasy Government, 
and the news came as a great 
shock to everybody. On Thursday, 
May 24th, it was known hère that 
Anôrontsànga, a port far to the north, 
had been bombarded, and the next 
day brought us news that Mojangà, 
the chief port on the whole of the 
west coast, had suffered the same 
fate. From later intelligence we 
learn that thèse were not the only 
places which had been treated in 
this way, but that many other villages 
on that part of the coast had also been 
destroyed. At Mojangà the French 
landed and took possession of the 
battery. When the news reached 
the Capital, it caused considérable 
alarm, and it was feared that there 
might be an outbreak of the people. 
At once letters were sent by the 
Malagasy Government to ail the 
foreign résidents, with the excep- 
tion of the French, advising ail of us 
in Imèrina to gather together in the 
Capital, and assuring us of the pro- 
tection and help of the Government, 
Ail the French subjects were ordered 
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to quit Malagasy territory, and a 
few days were given them to prépare. 
On the foUowing Monday a meeting 
of the British, Norwegian, and Amer- 
ican résidents was held to consider 
what course they ought to take, 
having no consul or other officiai 
représentative in the Capital. The 
resuit was that a committee was 
appointed to watch overtheir interests 
during the crisis. On the Tuesday 
and Wednesday following ail the 
French subjects in Imerina started 
for the coast. Their expulsion was 
really a merciful thing to them ; and 
the anxiety which the Government 
showed for their safety and conve- 
nience in travelling, and the way in 
which they guarded their property 
from plunder, must ever redound to 
the crédit of the Malagasy. 

After the work of destruction on 
the west coast the French Admirai 
went round to Tamatave on the east, 
and from there sent up an ultima- 
tum to the Malagasy Government. 
The demands were three : — i . That 
the sovereignty or protectorate of 
France over certain territory granted 
by Sakalava chiefs should be acknow- 
ledged ; the land claimed being the 
whole of the north of the island from 
lat. 16° north wards. 2. That the 
law forbidding the sale of land to 
iforeigners should be abolished. 3. 
That $200,000 (;^40,ooo) should be 
paid to the French as compensation. 
Unless an answer of agreement to 
thèse demands was received at Ta- 
matave within eight days after the 
despatch of the ultimatum from that 
port, Tamatave was to be taken, 
and ail the fortifications on the east 
coast of the island destroyed. In 
regard to this ultimatum it ought to 
be remarked that the land claimed 
as under the protection or sover- 
eignty of France is considerably 
greater than that claimed hitherto, 
though still said to be granted by 
Sakalava chiefs. Whether a few 
more treaties had lately been dis- 
covered does not, however, appear. In 
the demandfor compensation again, it 
was not stated at ail for what that 
compensation was to be made. The 
answer of the Malagasy Government 



was short and to the point : it was to 
theeflfect that they could not enter into 
anynegotiations unless the sovereignty 
of the Queen of Madagascar over the 
whole island was acknowledged. The 
conséquence of this reply was that 
the French immediately took action, 
commencing the bombardment of 
Tamatave on Sunday, June loth. On 
the Monday they landed without any 
opposition, and on the next day the 
French flag was hoisted on the fort. 
The Malagasy had already retired to 
some distance. The taking of Tama- 
tave is chiefly remarkable for the 
high-handed conduct of the French 
Admirai towards the English. But 
ail this is perfectly well known. How 
the British Consul was ordered to 
leave the town, how Captain John- 
stone, the commander of H. M. S. 
Dryady was not allowed to hâve 
any communication with the shore, 
and how Mr. Shaw, an L. M. S. 
missionary, was taken prisoner on a 
mère pretence of a charge, and only 
set at liberty after two months* con- 
finement with the harshest treatment, 
are ail facts too noterions to be more 
than merely mentioned. 

Since the takingof Tamatave the war 
has dragged on very slowly. Nothing 
that can be called a battle has yet 
been fought. Several towns hâve 
been bombarded, but as most of the 
Malagasy towns on the coast are a 
mère collection of bamboo huts, their 
destruction is not ofmuch importance. 
At the présent time the position of the 
French is practically the same as it 
was six months ago. They maintain 
possession of Mojangà and Tama- 
tave, but as they hâve little or no 
communication with the surrounding 
country, thèse towns are virtually in a 
State of siège. Hère in Imerina, with 
the exception of the little excitement 
we had at the very first, everything 
has been perfectly quiet. The practis- 
ing of shield and spear exercise by 
the school children is the most warlike 
sign we hâve seen. The Malagasy 
who are not soldiers hâve experienced 
very little inconvenience ; trade has 
been paralysed, it is true, but that 
matters little to them, as they are 
comparativély speaking but little de- 
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pendent on the outside world. Even 
the foreigners hâve sufFered very 
little, the chief inconvenience being 
the stoppage of the mails, some of 
which were detained in Tamatave for 
ttîonths by the French. And now 
everything hère is as quiet and peace- 
ful as can be, and ail that troubles 
either us or the Malagasy is the fear 
of what has yet to come. 

Treaties with Foreign Pow- 
ERS. — During the visit of the 
Malagasy Ambassadors to Eng- 
land some important amendments 
were made in the treaty concluded 
with Great Britain in 1865. The 
first of thèse refers to the holding of 
land. In Art. v. the following clauses 
are substituted for wording which 
was ambiguous, and was in fact 
often a dead letter :— **Her Majesty 
the Queen of Madagascar fully allows 
her subjects the right of renting or 
leasing such property (i.e. land, 
houses, and warehouses) according 
to their own pleasure, and according 
to the terms of time and money 
which may be agreed upon between 
lessor and lessee. But it shall be 
distinctly understood that Malagasy 
ôubjects are prohibited by the laws 
of their country from the absolute 
sale of land to foreigners. 

*'Iû the case of unreclaimed land, 
i.e. crown lands, British subjects 
shall deal directly with the Malagasy 
Government, which binds itself to 
afford ail reasonable facilities to 
persons desirôus of leasing the same 
British subjects, however, shall not 
be aliowed to erect fortifications on 
such leased or rented lands, or do 
ânythkig thereon contrary to the laws 
of Madagascar. 

"AU leases held by British subjects 
shall be registered at the British 
Consulate, and also by a Malagasy 
offîeial appointed for that purpose, 
but the sald provision as to registra- 
tion shall not apply to any lease 
made before this Article shall come 
inlo force, but the registration of 
such lease shall be optional. 

"AU leased or rented lands shall 
be subject to the same, and not to 
any bigher> tax than that to which 



lands rented or leased by subjects of 
Her Majesty the Queen of Madagas- 
car or subjects or citizens of the most 
favoured nation would be liable." 

It will be seen that thèse conditions 
respecting the holding of land by 
British subjects give eveiy reason- 
able facility, and, if faithfuUy carried 
out, there can hardly fail to be a 
great increase in the capital embark- 
ed in this country. 

An agreement, consisting of seven 
articles, was also come to with 
regard to the importation and sale of 
spirituous liquors. Of the clauses of 
this agreement the following are the 
most important :— 

"Spirits of ail kinds may be im- 
ported and sold in Madagascar by 
British subjects on payment of the 
same duty as that levied by the 
Malagasy excise laws upon spirits 
manufactured in the island.'* 

**The Malagasy Government may 
stop the importation by British sub- 
jects into Madagascar of any spidts 
which, on examination, shall be 
proved to be deleterious to the public 
health/' 

**Any British subject who desires 
to retail spirituous liquors in Mada- 
gascar must take out a spécial license 
for that purpose from the Malagasy 
Government, which shall not be 
refused without just and reasonable 
cause. 



it 



In the revised Treaty between the 
Malagasy Government and that of 
the United States, of Ma)^ i3th, 1881, 
there are similar provisions to the 
above with regard to the leasing of 
land by American citizens, but the 
term of lease is fixed at twenty-five 
years, renewable by mutual consent 
of lessor and lessee. 

The article with regard to tiie 
importation of intoxicants is différent 
from those in the English treaty, and 
nins as foUows: — "In regard to 
alcoholic liquors, the Malagasy 
Government may regulate the im- 
portation acording to its pleasure, or 
prohibit the importation altogether, 
or limit the importation as required, 
may levy as hig^ a duty as it may 
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see fit, or make it a misdemeanour 
to sell or give such liquors to certain 
classes of its subjects/* 

In the second article it is provided 
that "the dominions of the Majesty 
the Queen of Madagascar shall be 
understood to mean the whole extent 
of Madagascar." 

Treaties were also concluded with 
Germany and Italy. 

New Consuls.— The death of Mr. 
Pakenham (noticed elsewhere) has 
necessitated the appointaient of a 
new British Consul for Madagascar. 
G. B. Annesley, Esq., Consul at 
Surinam, was first named for the 
office, but was subsequently gazette d 
to Savannah, U. S. ; and J. Hicks 
Graves, Esq., was chosen to fill the 
vacant post. Mr. Graves has for 
some time been British Consul in 
Samoa, and while there has, we 
are informed, gained the réputation 
of being an able officer. He arrived 
at Tamatave in H. M. S. Tourma- 
line ^ on Dec. 15, 1883, and decided 
to take up his résidence there, not- 
withstanding the French occupancy 
at the time, since he found the in> 
vaders willing to relax some of their 
régulations in his favour. Mr. Graves 
has thus been able to carry on his 
work as Consul for the whole island 
He is said to be a m an of great 
détermination in the administration 
of justice, and a firm defender of the 
rights of his countrymen. Besides 
this, however, he is a man of wide 
sympathies, and able to look at 
things from another stand - point than 
a merely European one. There is 
every reason therefore to hope that 
Mr. Graves's appointment will be a 
great benefit both to British subjects 
and to the Malagasy Government. 

Hardly less important an appoint- 
ment than the above has been made 
in the sending of a British Vice- 
Consul to réside at Antananarivo. 
This has long been felt to be a pres- 
sing need for the proper protection 
of British interests in the interior; 
and it is a matter for sincère con- 
congratulation that a gentleman who 
knows the country and the people 



and the language so well as W. Clay- 
ton Pickersgill, Esq., has received 
the appointment. Mr. Pickersgill 
had been résident for nearly nine 
years in Madagascar as a mis- 
sionary of the London Missionary 
Society, and was stationed first at 
Ambôhibelôma in Western Imèrina, 
and afterwards at Mojangà on the 
north-west coast. During the visit 
of the Malagasy Arabassadors to 
England in 1883 and 1884, Mr. 
Pickersgill accompanied their Excel- 
lencies and rendered them very valu- 
able service ; and he also went with 
them to America and Germany. He 
landed at Fènoarivo from H. M, S. 
Tourmaline on Dec. 14, 1883, and 
arrived at the Capital on Jan. 8, 
1884. 

LITE RARY.— Revision of the 
Malagasy Bible.— This work has 
made steady progress during the 
year, the portions revised by the 
Committee being from the i8th chap- 
ter of 2 Kings to Proverbs xxx., with 
the exception of the Book of Psalms, 
which had been previously revised. 
The Rev. W. E. Cousins, the princi- 
pal reviser, has reached the end of 
the Book of Jeremiah in his prelimi- 
nary revision. 

The ''Intérim Bible."— During 
the years 1882 and 1883 a new édition 
of the Malagasy Bible has been 
printed in England by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. This édition, 
which has been prepared to supply 
the want of the Scriptures until the 
revision now going on is completed, 
is called the ''Intérim Bible," and is 
only partly revised. The whole of the 
New Testament is revised, as well as 
the Book of Psalms and the Penta- 
teuch; and the books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth hâve also under- 
gone a partial revision. The whole 
of the Bible has, however, in this 
édition had many improvements in- 
troduced into it. AU the prose por- 
tions are arranged in paragraphs, 
and the poetical portions in parallel- 
isms, with brief descriptive head- 
ings to each paragraph, The proper 
names are spelt uniformly in both 
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Testaments; and the punctuation, 
orthography, etc. is brought into 
harmony with our présent System of 
printinp;. The "Intérim Bible" is a 
great improvement upon any Bible 
hitherto in use, and the smooth 
idiomatic rhythm of the revised 
portions is very pleasant to read 
compared with any of the older ver- 
sions. Several foreign words intro- 
duced into this édition will, we may 
hope, be struck out when the final 
revision is made ; for we cannot 
think it wise or necessary to burden 
our native readers with such words 
as kartoma (magicians, Ex. vii. ii), 
Abreka (bow the knee, Gen. xli. 43), 
kerema (devoted, Numb. xxi. 3), or 
even altara (altar), for which the 
old word fivoadiana seems in large 
districts of the country, if not every- 
where, to give as near as possible an 
approximation to the meaning of the 
word in the original languages of the 
Bible. This new édition of the Ma- 
lagasy Scriptures is similar in size 
to the one of 187 1 now in use, and 
will probably be sold at the same 
price. Unfortunately, the cases con- 
taining the édition, which left Eng- 
land last May, hâve not yet arrived. 
The **Interim Bible'* owes much of 
the improvement it shows upon its 
predecessors to the labours of the 
Rev. W. E. Cousins, who prepared it 
for the English printers. It was 
carried through the press by the Rev, 
James Sibree, Jr. 

Papers and Pamphlets on 
Madagascar. — The Franco-Mala- 
gasy difficulty has produced several 
papers and pamphlets on the political 
questions in dispute. The English 
♦'Madagascar Committee* ' has issued 
two pamphlets on the subject : No. i, 
**What are French Claims on Mada- 
gascar ?'* and No. 2, '*French Doings 
among the Hova and Sakalava," 
The following articles hâve also been 
published in various reviews and 
magazines :— In an Italian review, 
"La Francia e l'Inghilterra al Ma- 
dagascar," by Sigr. Attilio Bruni- 
alti ; in La Nouvelle Revue, Dec. 
I, 1882, "Madagascar, Mozambique, 
et les Comores," by M. E, Pélagaud ; 



in Revue des Deux Mondes ^ July i, 
1883, ''Madagascar et les Mission - 
aires Anglaises" (translated into Eng- 
lish and published at Antananarivo 
in Newspafer Cuttings, No. 4) ; 
in the Contemporary Review, Jan, 
1883, "England, France, and Mada- 
gascar," by Rev. James Sibree, Jr. ; 
and in the Nov. number of the 
same, "The Future Prospects of Mad- 
agascar,** by Mr. G. A. Shaw ; in the 
Nineteenth Gentury, July, 1883, 
"France and the Slave Trade in Mad- 
agascar,*' by Mr. L. C. Goodrich ; 
and in the Journal of the Society 
of Arts, Feb. 16, 1883, isapaperby 
Rev. J. Peill on "Social Conditions 
and Prospects of Madagascar.** 

In May, 1883, in Trûbner' s "Collec- 
tion of Simplified Grammars,** was 
issued "-^ Concise Gratnmar of 
the Malagasy Language,^^ by Dr. 
G. W. Parker. It is, however, little 
more than an abridgment (not to say 
a 'piracy') of Rev. W, E, Cousins's 
Concise Introductio7i to the Study 
of the Malagasy Language. 

In the monthly numbers of the 
Folk'Lore Journal (Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, London) for 1883, a number 
of papers hâve been published on 
"The Oratory, Songs, Legends, and 
Folk-tales of the Malagasy ;'* in the 
April No. of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society is a paper on 
"Malagasy Place-Names ;** in the 
June No. of the Sunday at Home 
is a paper on "Antananarivo, the 
Capital of Madagascar ;** in the I5th 
vol. of the new (gth) édition of the 
Encyclo^œdia Britannica is an 
article on "Madagascar,** with a 
fuU-page map ; and in the Journal 
of the Anthro^ological Instituiez 
1883, is a short paper on "Relies 
of the Sign and Gesture Language 
among the Malagasy." The above 
papers are ail by Rev. James Sibree, 
Jr. The Journ, Anthr, Inst, for 
the same year also contains two 
other papers ; thèse are by Dr. G. 
W. Parker, viz. : "On the Language 
and People of Madagascar;** and 
"On the Laws of Madagascar.** 

In récent geographical research 
the only contribution of value is 
a paper by Rev. W. D. Cowan, 
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F.R.G.S., in Proc, R, Geog. Soc. of 
Sept. 1882, entitled *'Geographical 
Excursions in South- Central Mada- 
gascar," with a large-scale map of 
portions of the Tanâla, Bètsilèo, and 
Bàra countries, comprising about 
4500 square miles of territory, and 
full of minute détail. 

In Antananarivo the following 
Works hâve been published on the 
native language : —Malagasy for 
Beginners, pp. 120, by Rev. J. 
Richardson, L.M.S. Press ; and Or* 
tografia Malagasy, pp. 15, by 
Rev S. E. Jorgensen, N.M.S. Press. 

The native Government has, during 
the past few months, issued an ofi&cial 
newspaper, Ny Gazety Malagasy, 
for the purpose of giving its subjects 
information on political and other 
matters, and for making known its 
proclamations. The first number 
appeared on June 23rd, a large quarto 
sheet of 8 pp., and subséquent num- 
bers hâve been issued about every 
fortnight. 

OBITU ARY. — Thos. Conolly 
Pakenham, ESQ.— Mr Pakenham 
was appointed H. B. M. 's Consul for 
Madagascar on the reopening of 
the country to European influence 
and trade in the year 1862, and 
in July of that year he took up 
his résidence at Tamatave. Mr. 
Pakenham was a son of the late 
Admirai Pakenham, and before his 
appointment to Madagascar he had 
been successively a cavalry officer in 
the Indian army, English professor 
in the Jesuit Collège at Réunion, 
and an officiai of the Mauritius Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Pakenham came up 
to Antananarivo three or four times ; 
during his second vLsit, in 1865, he 
negociated the Anglo - Malagasy 
treaty ; and on his last visit, in 1881, 
he accompanied the British spécial 
envoy, Rear- Admirai W. Gore Jones, 
C.B. Mr. Pakenham 's death on 

Jfune 22, at Tamatave, was doubt- 
ess hastened by the anxiety caused 
by the French attack upon that port, 
and by the harsh treatment he re- 
ceived from the French Admirai 
Pierre. Before news of his death had 
reached England he had been gazet- 



ted British Consul-General at Odessa. 



Mrs. Griffiths. - Very few in- 
deed of the Malagasy will remem- 
ber this vénérable lady, who was 
the first female missionary to come 
to Antananarivo. There are, how- 
ever, some yet living who still hâve 
her and her husband, the Rev. 
D. Griffiths, in loving recollection. 
Mrs. Griffiths was a native of Ma- 
chynlleth in North Wales, and 
left England with her husband in 
1820. She came up to the Capital 
on Oct. 16, 1821, and laboured with 
zeal and success to benefit the Ma- 
lagasy women until August, 1835, 
when, on account of the outbreak of 
persécution, she, with most of the 
mission party, was obliged to leave 
the island. Although she had left 
Madagascar for so many years, she 
retained to the last a warm affection 
for the people ; and the writer of 
this notice was much surprised, whe 
visiting her at Swansea in November, 
1880, to hear her mention the names 
of people and places in Madagascar, 
and Malagasy sayings, although her 
memory of quite récent events was 
almost gone. She died on March 
21, 1883, ^t the advanced âge of up- 
wards of ninety years, having sur- 
vived her husband more than twenty 
years ; she was, we believe, almost, 
if not quite, the last of the first band 
of missionaries ofthe L.M.S. who 
were the pioneers of the gospel in 
this country. 

Miss Mary Cameron.— Miss Ca- 
meron was a daughter of Mr. James 
Cameron, so well known as one of 
the first missionaries to Madagascar. 
She was born in this country before 
the outbreak of persécution, butlived 
subsequently several years at the 
Cape. On Aug. 27th, 1868, she came 
to Antananarivo to réside with her 
father, and until June, 1876, she 
worked earnestly in the cause of 
female éducation, especially in con- 
nection with the L.M.S. Girls' 
Central School. Returning to Cape 
Colony after the death of her father, 
she died there in the latter part of 
May, 1883. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

Moths.— A very large moth belonging to the family Saturniidœ was found 
by Mr. T. Waters on the west coast of Madagascar. It is allied to Troéœa 
letOy a well-known East Indian species, but differs so much in marking 
and form that it probably représenta a new genus. It measures 8J in. 
from shoulder to point of tail, and 8in. across the upper wings. But its 
raost extraordinary characteristic is the formation of the long délicate tail- 
like appendages to the hind wings, which hâve extremely narrow shafts, and 
are enlarged at the ends ; their points hâve two spiral twists or folds, 
graceful in appearance. There are four distinct eye-like spots near the 
centre of each wing, which are of light buff, tinged with leraon yellow. The 
buft-coloured body is 2jin. long. It is proposed to be called Tropœa 
madagascariensis, — Proc. Zool. Soc. y 1873, p. 336. 

Spiders. — In Froc, Zoo L Soc, 1879, p. 729^/ seç^., is described a Mada- 
gascar spider of the genus Cœrostris \C. stygianà), allied to C. avernalts, 
The spécifie names of several members of this genus are derived from their 
demoniacal shape and colouring. An example is also given of a new genus, 
Pyresthesïs.— Sqq P.Z.S., 1878, p. 729. 

WinglesB InBects.—The curions little tainkmtana, common in Imèrina, 
belongs to the wingless and many-footed insects. It is about 3in. long, and 
is completely covered with a beautiful coat of mail, each segment folding 
upon the other, and finished at the head by a helmet, and at the tail by 
another rounded and hollow plate. Thèse are so shaped that when the 
créature is alarmed it roUs itself into a bail, every plate fitting into the 
other, and forming an almost perfect sphère, from which no force, save that 
of tearing it asunder, can induce it to uncoil. The colour is a bright japan- 
ned black. 

Another species, twice as large, is fréquent in the upper forest of the east 
side of Madagascar, and its plates are of a beautifuUy grained bronze 
colour, like Russia leather. 

Several species, at least six, hâve already been described from Mada- 
gascar ; they belong to two gênera, five species to S^kœrotherium, the 
•*sphere-like animal," a very appropriate name, and one to Zephronia, The 
following hâve been described by Mr. A. G. Butler, F. L. S., etc. : — SphoerO' 
therium glabrum. S, hippocastanum, S. latum. S, neptuntis. S, sHgma'- 
ticum (new sp.J, and Zephronia testacea, The 28 known species of S* 
and the 23 oiZ, are found in the Ethiopian, Oriental, Palsearctic (Sikkim), and 
Australian régions. The above two gênera belong to the family GlomeridcBf 
order Chilognatha, class Myriopoda, of the sub-kingdom Annulosa» 
But none of the examples described and figured by Mr. Butler seem so large 
as the brown Sphœrotherïutn described above, and it is therefore probably 
still a scientifically unknown species, as well as the smaller black one. See 
Froc, Zool, Soc, 1973, p. 172 et seq. 

Instances of Protective Mimicry. — Numerous excellent instances of protective 
mimicry in animais, insects, etc., are to be found in Madagascar, among 
which the following may be noticed : — 

At Ambôhidratrimo, on the borders of the forest of Eastem Imèrina, is 
found a curions walking-stick mantis, about 8in. long and Jin. thick. It is 
exactly the colour of a dried branchlet or twig, with joints distinctly 
articulated like the nodes of many plants, and bearing scattered lenticels, 
which, when examined under a lens, are seen to be small, greenish, conical 
tubercles. The tail (if the end of the créature may be thus called) is ratiier 
more than an inch long, and is a hollow, canoë- shaped trough, somewhat 
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resembling part of the bark torn ofF a twig. The legs are alate and spiny. At 
about 2 inches from the head are the wings and wing-sheaths, the latter 
being somewhat like obovate stipules about Jin. long, and the former marked 
with black and yellow, and about ijin. long. When the wings are closed. 
it would take a very keen eye to discover the créature, as the part of tbe wing 
visible when closed is of the same colour as the rest of the body. The 
forelegs can be brought together lenj^hwise in front, and so appear to form 
a continuons part of the twig, especially as the fémurs are hollowed out to 
form a socket for the head. 

Another singular créature, a kind of Spring-tail known as tikondryy is 
found at Ambohidratrimo, on the branches of certain trees in the forest. 
Its tail, which is about Jin. lonç— a little longer than the body of fhe 
insect— is a remarkable and curious appendage. This tail consîsts of 
a tuft of white threads, somewhat divided and fluffy at the tip, and which, 
at the pleasure of the insect, can be raised or lowered or spread out 
in an obconical fashion, the threads radiating in a circle from the root. 
This tail is so exactly like a lichen in appearance as thoroughly to deceive 
the eye. In reaching up for some flowers I accidentally shook a branch on 
which a number of thèse tsikondry were seated, which caused them to spring 
off and thus attract my notice, otherwise I should hâve passed them by as 
lichens. The leap or spring is effected by a jerk of the tail. 

Another instance of mimicry niay be found in a beetle (a Rhyncophora ?) 
common in raany places. It is about an inch long, with black, longitudinally 
striated wing-sheaths, having scattered tufts of yellowish hairs closely 
resembling certain lichens. 

But perhaps the best instance of protective colouring I hâve seen is in an 
animal apparently allied to the Geckos, which exceedingly resembles the bark 
of a tree, having hère and there lichen-like colouring ana even the cracks so 
cômmonly found in bark. The species, I believe, is new, and apparently rare, 
but the natives say that it may be common for ought they know, as they 
never see it unless they accidentally touch it. 

Other insects there are with wings and wing-sheaths exactly resembling 
leaves, green, with midriband nerves and varions leaf-markings. — R.B. (Ed.) 
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A ROYAL KABARY. 

ON Thursday, July 3rd, Antananarivo afForded a sight whîch, 
under similar circumstances, has never before been 
chronicled in the history of Madagascar. The royal kabàry* 
which was held on that day was a solemn conclave for the 
purpose of declaring war; it was a répétition, on a grand 
national scale, of what the Malagasy, whether they are called 
Hôva, Sàkalàva, Bètsimisàraka, or anything else, hâve done 
so many times before, when they discovered that the French, 
instead of being their friends, were only trying to take away 
their fatherland. 

Considering the nature of the assembly and the proclamation 
to be made, foreigners were not expected to receive any officiai 
attention ; and the giving kàstna — a pièce of money as a symbol- 
ical token of allegiance, or, in the case of Europeans, of respect 
and assent — was not performed by any foreigners on this occa- 
sion. AH were, however, allowed to be présent as sight-seers, 
and most of those in the Capital were to be seen there, whether 
English, American, Norwegian, or German. AU were treated 
most courteously, and seats on the platform occupied by Her 
Majesty were given them, 

We could not help remarking the gênerai good conduct of 
the natives towards foreigners on that day. When the immense 
crowds dispersed towards evening, we had occasion to pass 
through the city on foot, jostled by, and squeezed between, 

* The Word kàbary signifies a proclamation made by the Sovereig^ or her représentatives, 
as also the assembly at which such proclamation is made. — £ds. 

No. ^.— Chkistjmas, 1884. 
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[s and thousands of men, each carrying a spear, but 

[Jhing 'betrayed the least sign of want of respect or good- 
feefîrï^r^ Many of the characteristics of a people may be better 
understood by examining immense crowds than by studying 
individuals ; and we believe that any foreigner, be he of what- 
over nationality he may, after having mingled in a Malagasy 
crowd of some hundred thousand men, woùld be convinced 
that the people of this country are not difficult to live 
amongst. 

But to proceed. Assembled Madagascar declaring its déter- 
mination to fîght to the bitter end against a powerful nation 
like France was a grand sight, but to every thinking man it 
was also a sad sight, and one calculated to raise the feeling, 
expressed in the remark of one présent : "France is respousible 
for a weight of misery this day." 

Antananarivo for several days before the royal proclamation 
was crowded with people, and camps fuU of soldiers covered 
the hills surrounding the city. On Wednesday night, when the 
signal gun was fired, the moon was high in the heavens, shining 
in a cloudless sky over the fertile valleys of Imèrina; the yellow 
tents on the hill-slopes around the city stood out under the 
blaze of the grass fires kindled for cooking the evening meal, 
and the whole aspect was cheerful. But how différent was the 
view inside those tents ; spears and guns and war were the only 
thèmes of conversation. Every one was anxiously speculating 
about the Queen's proclamation, for no one knew what was to 
be announced. 

Very early on Thursday cannon were fired from various parts 
of Antananarivo ; the soldiers left their camps ; and the people, 
dressed in their best, wended their way to the west of the city, 
where is situated Màhamàsina,* the Campus martius of Mada- 
gascar. 

Mahamasina is a large plain at the foot of Antananarivo, on 
its western side. From this plain the city hill seems to rise in 
an almost perpendicular mass of rock more than 500 feet high, 
on the top of which stand the royal palaces. The Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, with its graceful towers, is also a prominent 
building, and a Protestant Church marks the brink of the pre- 
cipitous rock where Christians and others were formerly 
thrown down. A great part of this side of the city is too steep 
and rocky for buildings, and cactus and cannon seem to share 
between them the occupation of every cleft and ledge. West 
of the plain is a pretty little lake, in the centre of which 
stands an island summer-house belonging to the Queen. 

Very careful arrangements had been made for the assembling 

* That is, the place of consecrating, confirming, or establishing. 
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of such a vast concourse of people. Cross roads some ti^fçv^ 
wide were kept open in every direction by fences, aljfi? ^^^^ 
prominent arches of palm branches at each entrance efiS®^^' 
the people to make their way in and out of the crowd in any 
direction without disorder or inconvenience. Doctors were 
stationed at intervais, their position being denoted by a little 
white flag bearing a red cross ; but their services did not seem 
to be called into réquisition, as the heat is not very great at 
this season of the year. Nearly in the centre of the plain stands 
the large Sacred stone, over which h ad been constructed a 
platform capable of holding several hundred people. In the 
centre of the platform, exactly over the stone, was a raised 
dais, approached by carpeted steps and covered with a richly- 
worked canopy in scarlet and gold, draped with pink satin 
curtains. On the top was a golden crown, and at each corner 
were silver spear-blades crossing each other, as symbolical of 
the ancient weapons of the country. 

Such was the appearance of the Mahamasina plain at 10 
o'clock. The people were still crowding to their places, and 
some twenty to thirty thousand were already on the field ; while 
every house and terrace, wall and balcony, overlooking the 
plain, was covered with women, amounting to several thousands. 
The différent régiments now begantopour upon the ground. In 
the distance could be seen a forest of steel approaching, glitter- 
ing in the sun and resembling the waving of a corn-field ; 
thèse were the warriors of the Ankàratra mountains. As they 
approached, we could distinguish their naked bodies, clothed 
only with a cloth round the loins, and in a short time they had 
reached the plain. Troops of spearmen do not march in such 
close order as regular troops, as the spear is carried in the 
attitude of hurling or thrusting, and their march is quite 
différent. Their movements consist in falling a few paces 
backward like a m an about to throw, and then in running 
forward with the body poised on one foot, and the other leg 
raised as if hurling the spear. With différent variations of 
thèse movements they advance with a symmetry and regularity 
not yet attained in their European drill, the drums beating 
time ; and at regular interals they bring down their shields 
against the shafts of their spears with a rattle resembling the 
dashing of the shingle on the sea-shore, followed by a simul- 
taneous war-cry, — an unearthly yell, which makestheblood run 
cold. Countless multitudes of thèse spearmen thronged in, 
some companies being led by old men over eighty years of âge, 
others by a man whose size and height made him conspîcuous 
above the crowd. Alternating with the régiments of spearmen 
were bands of youths of ail âges, armed with spear and shield, 
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5^nd especially attracting notice as consisting of chîldren 

■^".èi^six and ten years of âge. Their spears were about five 
fe^^lJîSng, and their movements were perfect and attracted 

ecial attention, while their infant war-cry caused an occasional 
laugh among their vétéran fathers. It was not, however, a 
sight to laugh at. Ail the schools of Antananarivo were drawn 
up in arms, and the Palace School made a very good show in 
scarlet uniforms. There were also countless régiments of 
recruits armed with muzzle-loaders, flint-locks, and native-made 
guns. The regular city régiments, consisting of about 5,000 
troops, came upon the field at half-past 1 1 o'clock, and took 
up their positions around the central enclosure and along* the 
différent roads dividing the plain. They were dressed in white 
tunics, dark blue or black trowsers, and brown helmets, and 
were ail armed with breech-loading rifles, which looked exceed- 
ingly bright and clean. We hâve never before seen the 
Vôromahèry* régiments to such advantage. 

Twelve o'clock had now struck, and throughout the plain, 
which was then thronged with the multitude, a momentary 
silence ensued, and ail eyes were cast up to the summit of the 
hill. A moment later and a puff of smoke was seen to curl 
from the signal gun. The Queen had left her palace. A salute 
of twenty-one guns thundered and re-echoed among the rocks 
of Antananarivo, and the whole Capital rang with the acclama- 
tions of the people, It required more than an hour to pass 
through the city and descend to the plain, especially as Her 
Majesty had to stop at Andohàlo, where certain ofiicers, accord- 
ing to custom, go through the formality of inquiring after 
the Queen and her kingdom, while she stands on the Sacred 
stone at that place. Further on, deputations of the police 
force, and ofthe workmen in the powder- and arms-manufac- 
tories, etc., went through similar formalities. 

It was nearly half-past one when the royal procession reached 
the entrance to Mahamasina plain. First came the Court 
ladies, gaily dressed in European fashion, green and yellow 
being the prédominant colours. Thèse were foUowed by the 
différent ofiicers in separate companies : first, ail those of 1 1 
honours, then those of 1 2 honours,* and so on, until the little 
knot of Cabinet Ministers completed the procession, AU thèse 
dismounted from their palanquins or horses and took up positions 
on ioot around the entrance to receive the Queen. The scarlet 
umbrellas could now be seen approaching, and the Tsiàrondàhy 
women surrounding the Queen, chanting and clapping their 



* The native name of a species of peregrine falcon {Falco minora Bp.), a bird whose name 
is also that of the tribe occupying the Capital and its suburbs, A large figure of the bird 
surmounts the royal palaces. — Eds. 
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hands to the accompaniment of the old-fashîoned guîtar/.t^ie 
conch shell, and the ancient drum — remnants of a time fast 
passing away — were presently heard ; detachments of spear- 
men and guards filed in, and a moment later, Rainilaiàriv6ny, 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, mounted on a white 
horse, stood in the open enclosure to receive Her Majesty. The 
Queen was seated in a gilded palanquin borne by twelve 
men, a large scarlet umbrella being carried on each side. 
After being received with great cheering, Her Majesty ascended 
the platform and took her seat on the throne under the canopy ; 
after which everybody else, to whom places on the platform 
had been given, took their seats. Rànavàlomanjàka III. was 
dressed in European costume, wearing a robe of white silk 
trimmed with pink satin. She wore her hair plaited, and had 
on a light gold coronet. On a small table to her right was 
a large Bible, and on a similar table to the left was placed a 
scarlet and golden crown. 

The kabary has now commenced. The Prime Minister 
advances to the front of the platform, draws his sword, and in 
a loud voice cries : "Ranavalomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar ! 
Présent arms !" The national anthem is played, and ail the 
cannon in the city are fired. The Queen rises, the bugles 
Sound, and in a few minutes a dead silence ensues amongst 
the expectant crowd. Waving her sceptre over her people, 
Ranavalomanjaka, in a small but clear ringing voice, addresses 
them thus : — 

ye people devoted to your fatherland, and ye soldiers strong (in 
battle), my heart is glad as I stand among you. I see that both I, your 
Queen, and this land of our ancestors are indeed dear to you ; and so 
when I hâve summoned you to assemble, you hâve come at the appointed 
time ; therefore I express my thanks to you ; may you live, may the 
blessing of God be upon you. 

1 hâve to say to you, O my soldiers (for we ail form part of the army 
now, both I and you, my people), that since the French hâve invaded our 
land, I hâve done everything to bring about a termination of the war. 
Although we hâve already paid sums of money twice, it was my intention 
to yield whatever would not involve my sovereignty or impair the inde- 
pendence of Madagascar, this land of our ancestors ; for I particularly 
dislike, and it grieves me indeed, that your blood should be shed. 

But they were not willing, O my soldiers, for they want one-third of 
Madagascar for themselves, and require us to pay 700,000 dollars, and 
also to indemnify foreigners of ail other nationalities for the losses 
sustained during the war ; and yet it was not we that destroyed their 
property, but the French who alone bombarded and destroyed ; they 
struck the first blow without declaring war, and even attacked women 
and children ; and even that is not ail they want, but I and my ancestors 

* Malagasy militaxy rank is reckoned by numbers, from one honour, that of a private, up to 
sizteen, me hîghest attainable rank. Many of the English words for military rank are, 
however, also used. — £ds. 
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have^een insulted, and they will not acknowledge me as Queen of 
Madagascar, but only as Queen of Imérina. 

That then, it appears, is what France wants from us before the war 
will cease ; I hâve informed you of that, and you hâve refused to comply. 
I hâve heard your refusai to accède to the above French demands, and 
thèse are my words to you : I join you my people in refusing the claims 
of any foreign power upon this country, and I protest against Andria- 
nampôinimèrina* being insulted, or that my predecessors should be 
charged with claiming what was not theirs ; and shall I, Ranavalo- 
manjaka, be deprived of my rights ? I and you, my people, will not 
endure it. For is it not so, O people ? 

We now agrée, O people, to défend our just cause, for God gave this 
island of Madagascar to my ancestors and to yours ; and your ancestors 
joined Andrianampoinimerina and Lèhidàmaf in offering themselves to 
the work of establishing the kingdom. And it was left by them as an 
inheritance to us Malagasy, but the French will take it away by force, 
they say ; therefore I déclare unto you : — 

I shall fulfil, O my people, my share as Queen in the defence of this 
land ; I hâve done so in the past and will do so in the future ; for though 
I am a woman, I hâve the heart of a man, and I will stand up to lead you 
forth to prevent and oppose those who seek to take our land ; for God 
forbid, O ye people, that we should become the servants of foreigners. 
It is not so, O people ? 

I rest confident, O my people in arms, for we are ail united as one in 
holding fast to this beloved land of our ancestors, and in acting so as to 
frustrate the evil designs of our enemy. For is it not so, O ye people ? 

Further, I hâve this to say to you : I am extremely gratified to see 
your united purpose in learning the arts of war ; go on learning, and 
await my commands, for I shall not let the enemy come upon you 
unawares ; for our courageous fricnds hâve gone to guard the coasts 
where the enemy will land. 

And I hâve to say to you, O people, that you may ail know : There are 
no Frenchmen hère, for those foreigners who are still in the country are 
on terms of friendship with us, so let every one take good care to do 
no harm to their persons or property. 

Nevertheless, my people, whatever be our strength, or however great 
our numbers, ail this is in vain without the help of God ; let every one 
of us therefore ask for His help and deliverance in this our just cause. 

And thèse are my last words to you, O my army ; Though our bodies 
be annihilated, we shall not be ashamed nor confounded, for our name 
and our famé will live for ever, because we rather chose to die than yield 
up our fatherland and the treasure which God has given us. For is it not 
so, O ye warriors ? 

It required some little time for the Queen's words to be 
circulated among the crowds, but by the time Her Majesty 
reached her last "Is it not so, O ye warriors ?" the excitement 
and enthusiasm were at their climax ; the people shouted, 

• The king who first established Hova supremacy over the greater part of Madagascar, and 
father of Radama I.— Eds. 
t A name often given in state language to Radama I. — ^Eds. 
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waved theîr spears and shields, and the sight was one nevér to 
be forgotten. 

It was now the turn of the people to reply to the Queen's 
speech. On the ground about thirty paces in front of the royal 
platform was a small estradCy upon which the speaker who addres- 
sed Her Majesty could show himself above the crowd. First 
came the représentatives of the civilians and the différent noble 
clans of the Hova. Their speeches consisted in reassuring the 
Queen of their readiness to fight ; and their indignation about 
the Queen being called "Queen of Iraerina" was great. One 
speaker said : — 

We hâve seen your Majesty's caution in net wishing to endanger the 
lives of your people, and in trying to secure peace by paying money, etc. ; 
but we will net hâve any more attempts to patch up this business. 

At this expression the enthusiasm of the people was so great 
that the speaker's voice was no longer heard. 

Chiefs from ail parts of the country foUowed each other, until 
orders had to be given to them to make their speeches short. 
A Sakalava chief and a Mozambique completed the list. 

The Prime Minister then descended the platform, mounted 
the estrade and made the foUowing speech : — 

On this occasion of your appearance in Mahamasina, O Ranavalo- 
manjaka, this is what we, the people, who are as your father and mother, 
hâve to say : It is not a matter of question as to how many persons God 
left this kingdom to be ruled by, for you alone inherited it from your 
ancestors. You hâve come hère before us your people to thank us, to 
express your satisfaction at our préparation for war. But we, on the 
other hand, would say : It is not for you, the Queen, to thank us, but for 
us, the people, to thank j/^w, O Lady, and may God's blessing be upon you. 
Behold, you hâve stated how, in order to préserve peace, you hâve 
relieved your conscience by ofFering money or anything that will not 
involve your sovereignty or impair the independence of Madagascar ; 
you, the Queen, hâve informed us of that ; and we, the people, when we 
consider this, and are informed of what grieves and troubles you, we 
thank you ; long life, health, and the blessing of God be with you, 
O Ranavalomanjaka. 

Yonr présence hère this day, O Lady, makes us sad, for the enemy 
hâve spoken annoying and provoking words ; but nevertheless we are 
rejoiced to see you come amongst us, for you will now hâve no after- 
regrets ; you say : I do not like to shed blood if it can be prevented ; 
we are glad indeed to hear that, and thank you, O Queen. 

And now thèse are our words, O Lady : We hâve paid money three 
times to the French : once at Fènoarîvo ; once when the 240,000 dollars 
indemnity was paid ; and once on the occasion of the **Toale" Arab 
dhow affair. Yea, more than that, in order not to hâve any after- 
regrets your Majesty has consented to be yielding for the sake of peace, 
but they are still inexorable. What ! and now they say you are not 
Queen of Madagascar, but only Queen of Imerina 1 We say therefore, 
O Lady, that what you are doing is right, and we are ready to ofFer up 
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ourselves in your service. God sees the hearts of our soldiers, and 
knows that our words will be supported by our arms. Our soldiers say : 
If we die in the defence of our fatherland, it is not death, but famé and 
glory ; we may die, but our famé will endure. 

And see again the way in which your people come to your call. How 
few days it is since you summoned them, and see their numbers, even 
greater than at your coronation I O Lady, hear our words : Rest assured. 
Ah ! Ah ! they said, after three or four shells hâve been fired, Mada- 
gascar will submit immediately. Not only that, but they incite the 
Paris Government by saying that the English and other foreigners obtain 
privilèges, while Frenchmen hâve none at ail. However, we cannot 
blâme the Paris Government for that ; but still they believe the misrepre- 
sentations of their agents and are urged to attack us. Therefore we say, 
O Lady : Rest well assured. We hâve seen their doings at Mojangà, at 
Anôrontsànga, at Manjàkandrlanombàna, at Màhanôro, and at other 
ports, and you can follow the desires of your heart and remain at ease. 
What ! do you, O Queen, say : **I will go forth and lead you" ? Those 
words rejoice our hearts indeed, O Lady ; but still, Andrianampoinî- 
merina and Lehidama and your ancestors reigned in peace, and do you 
also, O Lady, govern, rule, and reign at ease, for we are hère to fîght. 
Those brave ones to whom you hâve referred in your proclamation are 
sufficient to hold the country, much more the whole army. Therefore 
we say, O Lady : What is their blood, and what is our blood ? are we 
not both flesh and blood ? As to this land which gave us birth, as to 
this portion of the earth which God has allotted to us, — yield not at ail 
as far as the defence of this land is concerned, and fear nothing, for we 
hâve our army. Is it not so, ye warriors ? We will not be the servants 
of the French, for we prefer death rather than that. Our forefathers 
who knew not the true God resented it when their country was interfered 
with, and that is how their kingdom was founded ; but we believe in 
the true God, O Lady, and I am not ashamed to say it. They do not 
appeal to reason at ail in seeking an understanding, but continue to 
force us, especially by such expressions as : **They will spill our blood." 
That is simply foui cursing, but we use no foui words towards them. 
They call us barbarians, but they who consider themselves a civilized 
people hâve never published a déclaration of war, but hâve fired on 
women and children ; there is their civilization for you I What tHey call 
their right and justice stands out before ail the world. 

They made a Treaty with us in 1868, in which they acknowledged the 
Queen of Madagascar, but now again they withdraw from it. We paid 
a sum of money, and yet the very land for which we paid an indemnity 
is what they claim now. The afFair was settled before the Emperor 
Napoléon III., and signed in the Government books ; and it is there 
stated that they will make no further claims whatsoever on our kingdom 
of Madagascar, and now again see what they are doing. I might con- 
tinue with examples, but I will confine myself to words which will re- 
assure you, Thèse are the words of your soldiers : Do whatever it 
delighteth your heart to do, for in what concems the upholding of this 
kingdom, and especially the sovereignty of your Majesty, we will see to 
that. For is it not so, O ye soldiers ? We are indeed exceedingly rejoiced 
to see our Queen come forth and ofFer to lead us to battle ; but in return we 
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say : Remain hère at Antananarivo ; we are ready to withstand the enemy. 

There are foreigners hère who are friands to you, therefore be assured, 
O Lady, that we shall observe the law towards them as far as is possible. 
Even had you not told us, we know that they are your friends, 
and be assured that we shall take care of them. And as regards the 
French making war upon us, especially in what concerns the command 
of the army, its organisation and discipline, rest assured, for hère am 
I, Rainilaiarivony, and every one will do his part. The man who stands 
before you, your Majesty, was born to défend this land and to serve 
his Queen. That is no empty expression, for God sees into my heart. 
Come death, come loss, before this land shall be taken from us. Our 
war is a just war, and we do not fear ; if we die, we hâve right on our 
side, and God knows it. And the famé of those who die in the defence 
of their country will never perish. We must ail die, whether we fight 
or not, much more so when our country is taken from us. But if we 
die in good actions, erect a stone, your Majesty, to our memories, and 
trust in your army. Is it not so, O soldiers ? ^ 

Rainandrîamampàndry (Governor of Tamatave) and those with him 
who are guarding the coast, say : Fear not, Ranavalomanjaka, for we 
will not allow the enemy to come up. Yesterday letters came from 
Mojangà. The French attacked by night, and when our soldiers fired a 
voUey on them, they ail jumped into the sea. And yet, your Majesty, 
they are a renowned nation ! But where we hâve justice and right on 
our side, it is as your Majesty's predecessor used to say : — **Truth is like 
a single hair which can knock down an ox !" For when we think, can 
Madagascar stand against France ? we remember that those who hâve 
right on their side hâve God. It is certain that God has had already 
great compassion and mercy on us, for it is now more than a year since 
they opened war on us, and by His ordering hère we are the same as 
ever. We hâve full confidence, O Lady, for we lean on God. 

It is not our little children that we shall urge to fight, for why should 
we push forward the young ones ? Let them first learn and grow in 
wisdom ; for we are hère, your Majesty, to do that. Is it not so, O 
soldiers ? Fear not to reign, O Lady, for your ancestors founded this 
kingdom, and we hâve sustained it. God has prospered you, therefore 
do not fear, but reign and rule in peace. For is it not so, O soldiers ? 

After the Prime Minister had finished his speech, the Queen 
again rose and said : — 

Since thèse are the words of you and of the soldiers, I am confident ; 
may life, health, and the blessing of God be with you. 

Her Majesty then expressed the désire to see some of the 
schools go through their spear drill. A number of the scholars 
from the Bètsilèo province then came forward chanting their 
war-song. Thèse boys were about twelve years of âge, and 
every one was greatly astonished at their proficiency. The 
following is a literal translation of a few lines of their war-song :— 

Take up your shields, ye youths, prépare 
To meet the foe. Though hard the fight, 
Be strong, be confident, the land is ours, 
Not theirs, they are usurpera. 
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And let our rulers rest assured, 

And thou above ail, O Lady ; 

For we are hère and will meet death 

Rather than this land of our forefathers 

Be taken from us. 
The youngsters were even about to engage in hurling the 
spear, but the Queen put a stop to it, for fear any might be 
wounded. 

Shortly after this Her Majesty descended from the throne, 
mounted a white horse, and rode around the plain to review the 
troops amid the shouts of the people ; after which the Prime 
Minister declared the kabary at an end. The royal salute was 
once more given, and the vast assembly gradually dispersed. 

From The Madagascar Times,* 



MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN MADAGASCAR BY 

A NON-PROFESSIONAL. 

DESCRIBING the sort of men who are required for the 
foreign mission field, Rowland Hill is reported to hâve 
said : "We want men of good plain sensé in their heads, and 
plenty of grâce in their hearts, — men who can make a wheel- 
barrow, and talk to the inquisitive heathen about the love of 
Christ ail the time they are knocking it together." Somewhat 
lengthened expérience in the field has fully convinced me that 
the quaint minister was right, so far, at least, as some mission 
fields are concerned ; and it is a happy thing that the class of 
men he spoke of as "Wanted" hâve been forthcoming, and are 
found engaged in the noble but diversified work which demands 
the attention of the foreign missionary. Within the past twelve 
months I hâve seen the missionary, who was preaching one 
day and teaching another, actually engaged upon a "wheel- 
barrow" the next ; and I coùld point to one and another of the 
missionaries in Madagascar who are verily "Jack of ail trades" 
at the stations they occupy. 

Work of very varied kinds has at différent times occupied 
my own time and attention while living in Madagascar ; and 



* The thanks of the Editors are due to the editor of The Madagascar Times iat his readilj 
accorded permission to reproduce the above graphicallj written article from the issue of July- 
9th, 1884. 
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although a novice when I first came upon the scène, under 
the stern demands of necessity I hâve learned many things 
by practice in which I never took a lesson in my youth, and 
not one of which was included in my collège curriculum. One 
day I hâve been preaching the Gospel and telling "The old, 
old story," and another day has found me teaching in the 
school and drilling our coloured youngsters in the mysteries 
of "the three R's." To-day I hâve had to buy wood, to keep 
an eye upon brickmakers, mortar-mixers, and bricklayers, to 
superintend the érection of a house or chapel, or to set the door 
and window frames as the building has advanced ; while 
to-morrow I hâve had to take the diamond and eut the glass 
for the Windows, and afterwards to spend some time with the 
panes of glass and the putty, teaching myself the art of glazing 
and carrying out the motto : "Every man his own glazier." 
More than once I hâve had to see to the digging of a well, to 
go dov/n into it, to fix the pump, and thus secure our own 
water supply. Sometimes I hâve been carpenter, sometimes 
builder, sometimes glazier, sometimes tinsmith and plumber, 
frequently teacher, and constantly preacher, — by ail, I would 
fain hope, doing a little to raise those around me, and exerting 
an influence in favour of civilization, éducation, and Christianity. 

The things already mentioned do not, however, complète the 
list of those at which I hâve had to try my hand. I hold no 
médical diplomas, and I am neither M.D., nor M.R.C.S. ; yet, 
for more than nine years past, at the two somewhat out-of- 
the-world stations at which I hâve passed that period of time, 
I hâve frequently had to be doctor, surgeon, and dentist to 
the people among whom I hâve lived. Knowing that it would 
be so, I did my best to acquire some médical and surgical 
knowledge before going among the Sihànaka, and I arrived 
at Ambàtondrazàka fairly well provided with medicines and 
médical and surgical books and appliances. FuU well do I 
know that it has not been the ver y best thing for the patients 
that they hâve fallen into my hands, but it is difficult to get 
that very best always and everywherey even in civilized coun- 
tries; and, as the résidence of the "professionals** in Mada- 
gascar has been a week's journey from the stations I hâve 
occupied, it has not perhaps been altogether an evil that the 
services of a "non-professional" hâve been available for those 
who hâve felt their need of some assistance. To a hungry man 
"half a loaf is better than no bread ;" and many a Malagasy, 
suffering from disease and in pain, has undoubtedly felt that 
half a doctor has been better for him than none. 

The calls for my "non-professional" services hâve been 
fréquent and numerous, for, although the climate in the interior 
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of Madagascar îs healthy (except in certain parts where there 
is malarial fever), yet diseases of varions classes prevail to 
some extent, and accidents of a minor kind happen to the 
people, albeit that they hâve few high buildings from which to 
fall, no machinery to tear them to pièces, and no railways with 
their occasional bone-breaking and limb-crushing collisions. 
The influence of missionaries has undoubtedly been great in 
Madagascar, and has removed not a few physical as well as 
moral evils, but that influence has not been so miraculous as 
altogether to check disease. High indeed might my popularity 
hâve risen had my présence among the people had an efiicacy 
equal to that attributed to the corpse of St. Francis Xavier at 
Malacca, where, upon the sacred body being carried through the 
streets, the plague which was raging at the time "ceased ail of 
a sudden !" No, although it may (?) hâve trembled at the corpse 
of the Romish saint, disease has laughed at my living présence, 
and I can write no story of "miracles" performed over disease, 
such as, ifwe may believehis biographer, not only foUowed his 
decease, but were performed by Francis Xavier during his life. 

Not only, however, has the présence of disease been a reason 
for exercising non-professional skill, but the ignorance of the 
people and the inability of those among them who profess to 
give "Advice and Medicine" to treat the most simple cases, 
has also made it imperative that the knowledge we possess 
should be brought to bear upon disease in a practical manner. 
Men and women, who are recognized by the natives as doctors, 
and who are called mpanao fànafôdyy are common in ail the 
parts of Madagascar which- 1 hâve visited ; but thèse Malagasy 
practitioners hâve no acquaintance with the anatomy of the 
human frame or knowledge of diseases, and they are altogether 
ignorant of either the médical or the hygienic treatment proper 
for the sick. They employ powerful purgatives and varions 
native vegetable infusions and décoctions ; they use largely 
vapour baths of a rude kind ; they insist that the patient must 
consume an undiminished quantity of food ; and, although utter- 
ly unable to diagnose disease, they always give a favourable 
prognosis. Although the patient may be suffering from a 
malignant disease and be in a most critical condition, or be 
even already moribund, they do not hesitate to swear that he 
or she will get better, and vow that they will swallow the corpse, 
if recovery is not the resuit of their treatment, or challenge the 
relatives to bury the corpse in the crown of their head, should 
the disease refuse to yield to their nostrums, and death terminate 
the sufferings of the patient. 

Like ^quacks' in civilized countries, some of thèse Malagasy 
doctors undoubtedly make "a good thing of it," for the fées 
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whîch they demand are not inconsiderable from a native stand- 
point, and money, cloth, poultry, and even oxen, corne pretty 
freely into the hands of the popular ones among them. By the 
more intelligent and educated natives thèse mpanao fanafody 
are, however, held in deserved contempt ; but the ignorant 
masses place implicit confidence in them and carry out their 
instructions most scrupulously, especially in those districts 
where the power of charms and witchcraft is still acknowledged. 
But one ceases to wonder that they should believe their doctors, 
when you find them listening to the lower création and carrying 
out a prescription said to hâve been given by a tenrec* This 
I hâve known them to do. When engaged as usual one 
morning attending to the sick, I was surprised to notice patient 
after patient come into the dispensary with a single grain of 
Indian-corn tied around the neck; and, in answer to my 
inquiries as to why it was worn, I was not long in learning 
that it was bdy fanèfitray or a charm for averting evil. It was 
reported that a tenrec, having been so unfortunate as to be 
caught, had volunteered valuable information on condition that 
its life should be spared. "Do not kill me," it was said, were 
the words of the tenrec, "and I will tell you something wonder- 
fiil." This condition having been granted, the little animal 
further spoke and said : "There is a black thing, a disease, 
which will come from the west and kill many people ; therefore 
let everyone wear a grain of Indian-corn round the neck, for 
that will prove a certain talisman." This information was not 
long in being circulated, and forthwith there was a demand for 
Indian-corn, which, being pierced through the centre, was worn 
round the neck of numbers of the people as a protection firom 
the disease which the tenrec had announced would appear ! 

As already stated, the présence of disease, and the absence 
of European professional gentlemen at the stations where I 
hâve been living, has made it imperative that, albeit a non- 
professional, I should hâve something to do with medicine and 
surgery. But, with other duties to discharge, I was obliged 
from the first to décide the portion of time that could be devoted 
to the work, and the resuit of my délibérations was that two 
days a week was the maximum which I thought could be given 
to this department. The principles upon which the work 
should be carried on were drawn up at an early date and printed 
in Antananarivo ; and a small handbill stating them has, as a 
rule, been given to each patient, with a request that he would 
read it, or, if unable to do so, that he would get some one to read 
it to him. The foUowing is a translation of this paper : — 

* Centetês ecaudaiusy a. little animal somewhat resembling a hedgehogi but belonging to 
a family of Insectivora almost confined to Madagascar. — £dS. 
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I — The missionary is willing to attend to ail who seek ad vice and 
medicine from him ; and the days upon which the sick are attended to 
and medicines dispensed are on the mornings of Monday and Thursday 
every week. 

2. — Anybody taken ill suddenly can hâve medicine on other days ; and 
the missionary can be called up at night to attend to any urgent case. 

3. — The missionary has no life elixir, and will not deceive those who 
consult him by telling them that they are sure to get well ; but he will 
do what he thinks is best for them and leave the matter with God, 
because He alone is the Lord of life, and it is only His blessing that 
can restore to health. 

4. — If you hâve not confidence in the white man's medicines or in 
bis mode oftreating the sick, and if you bave no sincère intention to 
carry out his instructions, do not apply to him ; for it is not well to 
trifle in such matters, and God hâtes ail lying and hypocrisy. 

5. — It is from love to God and from love to man that the missionary 
attends to the sick, and you bave no fées to pay him, nor does he seek 
any recompense whatever from you. You should, however, bear in 
mind the following : If, by God's blessing you recover, after you arequite 
well it will be becoming if you make an offering of money according 
as you can afFord to do so, to be spent by the white man in buying 
medicines for the sick who will apply to him in the future, for God's 
Word says : **Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." If, however, 
you are poor and bave nothing to give, do not be at ail uneasy in your 
mind about it. 

The total number of cases seen and attended to during- the 
past nine years has been about eight thousand, and many of 
thèse cases hâve been seen on an average four times each. 
Quite half of this number hâve been patients sufiFering from 
syphilis, either contracted or inherited, and developed in the 
form of ulcers in varions parts of the body and of the fauces 
and pharynx, condylomata, ozaena, periostitis, and éruptions 
of the skin. As a rule, I hâve found thèse cases, whetheradult 
or infantile, very amenable to the treatment recommended by 
Berkley Hill, M.B., Lond., F.R.C.S., to whose work on Syphilis 
and local Cofitagïous Disorders I am greatly indebted. Before 
leaving England I was presented with a copy of the small 
Pharmacopœia of the London Lock Hospital, where I attended 
on several occasions, and the prescriptions contained therein I 
hâve found very useful. From Europeans the Malagasy hâve 
learned the value of mercury and iodide of potassium in the 
treatment of syphilis; and the latter is imported in small 
quantities in i oz. bottles, and sold by native traders in the 
markets and many of the larger towns. It is seldom to be 
bought from them for less than two shillings the ounce ; in the 
month of August last it was fetching four shillings and sixpence 
in Fianàrantsôa, the supply having been stopped by the war. 

The most trying, but, in some respects, the most interesting, 
case of this class which I hâve had to attend to was that of 
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Rafirînga, alias Lazarus, a name early applied to him, and by 
which he was afterwards usually recognised. He belonged to 
the native army and formed part of the small garrison at the 
port of Màhavèlona. On his way into the interior of the island 
his disease took a malignant form, and it was with difficulty 
that he reached Ambatondrazaka about a year before our arrivai 
there. His wife and a c^mpanion from the coast forsook him 
after he reached the town, and he was left poor and sick among 
strangers. His disease got so bad and ofiFensive to others that 
the people were unwilling that he should share the shelter of 
their houses, and he afterwards told me that once, being refused 
admittance into any hut, he lay in the open thoroughfare for 
four days and nights, and thought he should be devoured by 
the dogs. A few days after our arrivai at Ambatondrazaka, in 
1875, I noticed a poor fellow crawl up to the gâte of our com- 
pound, and there he sat, a crowd around him, making begging 
signs to me. I was busy at the time, going in and out of our 
temporary house, opening and arranging our packages, and 
trying to make some sort of a home for ourselves, so that I did 
not approach him or, in fact, take much notice of him ; but, 
thinking him to be a poor and neglected idiot, I sent him a 
small pièce of money and a message to go away, as he was 
gathering an unwelcome crowd about the premises. A few days 
after this I heard enough about his condition to lead me to résolve 
to go and see him. Accordingly I went, and a more sad, wretched, 
or distressing object I hâve never seen. Refused the shelter of 
any house or native hut, he had crawled (he had not been able 
to walk for four months) under the shelter of a mud wall, against 
which a native, not altogether destitute of human feeling, had 
leaned a few strong rushes. Crouched beneath this frail shelter, 
covered with only a few filthy rags, with a cow-dung lire burn- 
ing close to him, squatted poor Lazarus, in appearance a human 
skeleton, but with still sufficient strength to hold out his hand 
in an imploring manner, and to say, with faltering lips and 
broken accents : " Véry àho ! Very aho !" "I am lost ! I am 
lost !" The sight was most distressing, and the stench caused 
by his putrid condition and festering sores was almost over- 
powering. I felt that an effort must be made to do something 
for him, although he seemed almost beyond any human help, 
I got some of the people sufïiciently roused to erect a temporary 
hut for him, and hàving, by the promise of a dollar or two, 
secured a man to act as a kind of nurse, I took poor Lazarus in 
hand. Day after day I went to the hut, washing and dressing 
his sores myself, the process sometimes occupying more than 
an hour ; we sent him cooked food several times daily, got him 
a mattress and some kind of clothing, and did ail in our know- 
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ledge or power to save hîs life and restore the poor fellow to 
health. For some weeks he wavered between living and dyîng, 
but at length I was rewarded by noticing marked improvement 
in his condition. His sores began to heal ; his strength gradu- 
ally returned ; from sitting up he got to standing alone for a 
few minutes, then to walking a few steps, and soon he was able 
to get as far as our house. Ultimately, by God's blessing, he 
seemed quite recovered, but remained a little lame in one leg, 
which lameness, from lengthened contraction, is probably per- 
manent. He became the wonder of the place and a walking 
advertisement for the missionary. At the same time, our treat- 
ment of him was a practical lesson to the people of love to their 
neighbour — one which, at that time, they had very much need 
to learn. 

Belief in the efficacy of a mère touch has occasionally mani- 
fested itself among the patients. One simple-minded fellow, suf- 
fering from periostitis, came seeking relief, and it would appear 
that on his first visit to the dispensary I had handled his right 
arm. On his return a week after, in reply to my inquiries after 
his health, he said : "The arm which you totcched last week is 
better ; please touch the other one in the same way." Few will 
passseverejudgment upon this uneducated Malagasy who bear 
in mind how common a similar belief was, at one time, in 
England, and who remember that two centuries hâve not passed 
since men of science believed, or pretended to believe, in such 
preternatural cures, and when the practice of the Sovereign 
touching scrofulous persons to effect a cure received the sanc- 
tion of high ecclesiastical authority. I smiled at the simplicity 
of this patient who requested me to touch his arm as a means 
of healing his disease ; and I could not help cherishing for 
him some such désire as, it is said, William III. expressed 
for one upon whom he was importuned to lay his hands : **God 
give you better health and more sensé." 

A considérable proportion of the patients hâve been sufiFerers 
from intermittent fever of the ephemeral or quotidian t)rpe. 
The high land in the interior of Madagascar is undoubtedly 
healthy ; but, in the valleys through which rivers run, in the 
low swampy districts, and especially on the coast, this fever is 
very common. When uncomplicated with other diseases and 
properly treated, my expérience is that it seldom proves fatal 
either to Europeans or to the natives. It is, however, a serious 
disorder, and ail Europeans coming to Madagascar should be 
as carefiil as possible and not unnecessarily expose themselves 
to miasmatic vapours ; and they will do well if they take heed 
to the words of Longfellow' s brave Basil: — 

**Beware of the fever, my friands, beware of the fever ! 
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For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round ones* neck in a nutshell.'* 

The distinct stages of this fever are very marked. The first— 
the cold stage — is introduced by a gênerai feeling of languor, 
with yawning and stretching, and before long intense cold is 
felt ail over the body, with violent shivering, chattering of the 
teeth, and the knees knocking together. Pain in the limbs, 
especially in the back and loins, often accompanies this, and 
the respiration is short and quick. This lasts for a period 
varying from half an hour to two hours or more, when the 
second — the hot stage— commences, during which the body 
becomes dry, with burning heat ; there is often intense 
headache, aversion to food, but great thirst, sometimes severe 
and prostrating vomiting, while the sufFerer is so restless as 
often not to be able to remain in one position for more than a 
few minutes at a time, but will turn from side to side in the 
bed, or, getting out of bed, will walk about the room, or sit first 
in one place and then in another, or lie in half a dozen positions 
on the floor in the same number of minutes. This again lasts 
for a variable period (from my expérience, I thinkalways longer 
than the first stage) and is succeeded in its turn by the third — 
the sweating stage — the advent of which is welcomed with the 
greatest joy by ail who hâve any personal acquaintance with 
Malagasy fever. During this stage the skin becomes soft and 
the body moist with perspiration, the température and puise 
fall to their normal condition, and the sufFerer forgets the 
weariness and agony of the few preceding hours in quiet sleep, 
from which he awakes greatly refreshed, and, except that he is 
weaker, feels as well as before the attack came on. 

The first six months of the year — January to June — is the 
period during which the fever ismostrife in Madagascar, and, 
within that time, the natives of the interior avoid, if possible, 
goingto the coast. Of those who do venture a considérable 
number pay a severe penalty by suffering from a bad attack of 
fever before they get back ; and if they live to reach home,do so 
lookingsickly andwasted, the inside of the eyelids bloodless, 
and the lips and tongue pale and blanched. If it is a first attack, 
the natives frequently seek no advice and do not take any 
means to check the fever, preferring to let it run its course, so 
that they may be, as they say, ^^vita tdzoy* by A^hich they 
mean that they may become more or less invulnérable to the 
influences of the fever in the future, and so able to go to the 
coast or any other fever district at any season of the year they 
may wish to do so. I am not able to explain this, but there is 
probably something in an opinion so generally entertained by 
the natives; and certainly, in the majority of cases, subséquent 
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attacks are not so severe as the first. The popular native 
treatment for this fever is to make the sufFerer lie on the floor 
or ground without any mattress ; to urge, or even force him, to 
take rice ; and to pour cold water over him in the douche bath 
fashion. Not unfrequently the sufFerer is taken out early in the 
morning, and bathes in a river or stream that may be near. 
They say that they do this to bring on the shivering ; and 
certainly aright-down good fitof it may reasonably be expected 
from such treatment. One of the marked effects upon people 
born and living in fever districts in Madagascar is that the 
spleen becomes permanently enlarged, and I hâve seen cases in 
which that organ has reached an enormous size. 

The treatment which I hâve found m ost effective for Malagasy 
fever is a brisk purgative at the outset ; a diaphoretic mixture 
or powder during the hot stage ; and a mixture of quinine, 
iron, and sulphate of magnesia in the period between the 
paroxysms. I hâve also found great benefit to resuit from 
a hot vapour bath, taken during the second stage, when it is 
prolonged, and the sweating stage does notcomeon. Nothing, 
so far as my expérience goes, will do as a substitute for quinine. 
I once heard the praises of the Eucalyptus globulus sounded very 
highly, and I gave it a fair trial in one of the worst fever districts 
in the island, hoping that, as it is being cultivated in Mada* 
gascar, we might save much expense, if it could be successfùUy 
used. But, in my hands, it proved a failure, and none of the 
virtues attributed to it appeared under my administration of it 
for regularundoubted Malagasy fever. 

By no means an inconsiderable number of those who hâve 
applied to us hâve been sufferers from skin diseases, notably 
scabies and eczéma, no doubt induced and aggravated by the 
unclean abodes and dirty domestic habits of many of the 
Malagasy. Their huts, the walls and floors of which are of 
mud, can never be scrubbed and are seldom swept ; they are 
blacl?: with soot; and the place often harbours ail kinds of 
rubbish and filth. Some of the people never subject their 
clothing to the cleansing properties of soap and water from 
the day that they first put it onuntil it is worn out, for wash- 
ing, they say, makes it thin, while dirt helps to préserve it. 
Who then can wonder that a certain class of skin diseases 
prevail to a great exteiit, and that there has been a large demand 
upon sulphur and sulphur ointment for the scabies which infests 
thousands of them ? The treatment at the Hospital St. Louis 
in Paris, where the patient, immediately after admission, is 
thoroughly scrubbed with common soap from head to foot for 
thirty minutes, and then put into a warm bath for an hour, 
during which he is again scrubbed, would, if it could be carried 
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out on a Wholesale scale, be a capital thing for the Bètsilèo and 
other semi-civilized trilDes in Madagascar, and not only rid 
them of their scabies, but give them an expérience ofcleanliness 
decidedly new to them. 

Again and again I hâve met with tubercular leprosy, a 
disease of whîch the Malagasy are more ashamed than of any 
other, and for which they know that no cure has yet been 
discovered. To be a leper is looked upon as the greatest 
calamity that can overtake them, and causes proportionate 
sorrow both to the suflFerer and his family. Only recently a 
middle-aged m an wept in my présence as he showed me his 
body and spoke of the character of his disease. In despair the 
lepers try many things to effect a cure ;* and I remember one 
case in which the poor sufïerer was influenced by native quacks 
to apply powerful blisters to ail the affected parts, which caused 
him excruciating pain, added to the disfigurementof his person, 
and did not in the least mollify the disease. According to 
the laws of the land, ail persons afïiicted with leprosy are 
prohibited from living with the gênerai population, and there is 
a fine forthosewho connive at a leper dwelling near others in 
health and do not inform the Government. Thèse laws, how- 
ever, are not strictly enforced, and lepers may be found in many 
of the towns and villages. Within the past six months I found 
one seeking a slender living by paddling the canoë across a 
stream over which many persons had to pass daily. He took 
me over on two différent occasions, and the puffiness of his 
face, the loss of his eyebrows, the condition of his skin, and the 
fact that the first joints of some of his fingers and toes had 
already fallen away, left no doubt that the poor fellow was 
a confirmed leper. A few miles north-east of Antananarivo a 
number of lepers hâve been gathered into a colony, and tem- 
poral relief and spiritual instruction are administered to them 
by the Rev. J. Richardson, of the London Missionary Society. 

A specially distressing case of leprosy came under my notice 
while living at Ambatondrazaka. One Sunday afternoon a lad 
(some fourteen years of âge) made his appearance in our yard, 
just as we were leaving the house to attend the afternoon service. 
A few filthy rags partially covered his body and hid from sight 
some of the festering sores with which he was nearly covered, 
I asked him from whence he came, and he replied : *'From near 
Antananarivo." I also asked him where his relatives were, 
when he said : "Father and mother I hâve none, I am entirely 
without either relatives or friends ;" and then, with tears roUing 



* One common practice among the Bctsileo is to apply tlic juice of an herb {ÇUmaiis 
Bojerif Hook. , with its varieties c. trifida, Hook , and c. oli^'^hyLla^ Hook. ) to the a£Fectcd 
parts ; hence the namc of the plant, fatiàroboka, — £D8. 
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down his swoUen cheeks, he appealed to us for relief, saying in 
piteous tones : "I am sick ; I am ill ; give me some medicine, 
and should God bless me and I get well, I will not forget you." 
This appeal he repeated several times, reiterating the assurance : 
"If I get well, I will not forget you." We bid him stay on the 
premises while we went to the afternoon service at chapel, and 
after our return learned more of his history and condition. 
That he was not a native of Madagascar, but a Mozambique 
lad, was clear to us as soon as we saw him, and it did not take 
long to discover that he was afflicted with leprosy. The first 
joints oi several of his fingers were already gone, while others, 
from which the life had departed, remained, dead and shrunk, 
in their natural position, as the withered and lifeless branch of 
a tree may still cling to the parent trunk. It appeared that he 
had been a slave in the possession of a man near Antananarivo, 
but that, when his owner could no longer lawfully keep him on 
account of the royal proclamation emancipating ail Mozam- 
biques in Madagascar, he was told to go and find some huts 
away to the north, where his late owner's cattle-keepers lived, 
and where he might stay when he reached the place. He had 
already travelled more than loo miles on foot, and was on his 
way to find this place, when he appeared in our yard on the 
Sunday afternon of which I hâve spoken. Hard indeed must 
hâve been the heart which could hâve resisted the appeal which 
both his appearance and his words made. We at once expressed 
our sympathy with him, and told him that we would do ail in 
our power for him. After a few days we secured a native hut 
near to our house for him to live in, and from the date of 
his arrivai until we left Ambatondrazaka we fed, clothed, 
housed, and nursed him. 

I never entertained the slightest hope of effecting a radical 
cure of this poor lad's disease, but, after taking medicine for 
some months, ail his sores healed, and he enjoyed comparative 
health, and was able to sweep and weed the ground around our 
house, which he continued to do till we were removed from the 
station. 

Happily, in Madagascar, there are very few poisonous ser- 
pents or venomous insects. Scorpions, called by the Hova 
maïngokay are common on the coast and in some parts of the 
interior, and the natives assert that the sting causes intense 
sufifering, while that of some species occasionally proves fatal. 
There is a small spider, called mènavàdy* the sting of which is 
undoubtedly mortal in some instances, but I hâve not seen a 

* This insect is about the size of a small marble, almost perfectly globular in shape, of 
a shining glossy black, and with black legs, but it has a small red spot on the abdomen. 
Dr. Vinson, a French naturalist, ascertained tiiat this spider is closely allied to the malignant 
Latrodectus of Elba and Corsica, See The Gréai Afrtcan Islande pp. 63, 64. — ^Eds. 
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case.* Centipedes abound, and their sting produces a shafp 
pain and some uneasiness for a time. Connected with this 
insect I hâve met with a popular superstition among the 
natives. They affirm that the passing of a centipede over 
any person produces an éruption on the part touched ; they 
add, however, that if the insect is seeUy this evil consé- 
quence does not foUow in the train of its footsteps. On two 
occasions I hâve been called to see cases of this kind, when 
both the sufferers and their friends declared emphatically that 
the inflammation and éruption were the resuit of a centipede 
having crawled over the person, The condition of the affected 
part, the vesicular character of the éruption, and the fact that 
the clustered vesicles were arranged in the form of a band 
encircling half the body, lefl; no doubt in my mind that they 
were cases of herpès zona or *shingles,' for which no meniber of 
the insect world could in any way lawfuUy be held responsible. 
Of ail the poisonous insects in Madagascar, the tstngàîa is 
undoubtedly one of the most dangerous. It is a small black 
water-beetle, common, I believe, in ail parts of the island, and 
found in many streams and in nearly ail ponds. It is no 
uncommon thing for oxen to imbibe and swallow this insect 
while drinking, and they die in less than 24 hours if an antidote 
is not administered. It is a somewhat rare thing to hear of a 
human being becoming a victim if stung intemally by it, and I 
am indebted to the Rev. H. T. Johnson for the foUowing brief 
statement of a case which he witnessed. He says : "I was 
travelling from Fianàrantsôa to Ambôhimandrôso, and my 
bearers were hastening on, for evening was nigh at hand. The 
day had been very hot, and my men were thirsty, and as is 
often the case, sufiîcient care was not taken in the sélection of 
water, but that found in any dirty pool was esteemed a luxury 
and freely partaken of. Passing by such a pool, one of my bearers 
stooped down and drank with his hands, and then hastily 
followed to carry the palanquin. I saw the man drink, but 
thought no more of it, until presently I heard sounds which, at 
first, I took little notice of ; but when they contitiued, I tumed 
my head and discovered that the very man, who only a few 
minutes before had drunk the water, was ttow in agonies of 
pain. He stood stretching out both his arms and throwing 
back his head in a most frantic manner, at the same time 
shrieking most hideously. My first thoughts were speedily 
seconded by the words of his companions, who said : *He 

* I once saw a girl in the Tanàla country who had been bitten in the calf of the leg by one 
of thèse spiders, and who, at intervais of a minute or two, screamed with pain, which 
apparently came on in paroxysms. Her parents, however, did not seem anxious about her 
life, and they assured me that to be bitten by a menavody was no uncommon occurrence. 
There is another spider, a species of mygale, called târeUnbyj found two or three days west 
of the Capital, whose bite is also vaàA to be dangerous, if aot actually fatal. — R.B.(ED.) 
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has swallowed a tsingala* Of course I immediately got out of 
my palanquin and went back to the poor fellow. He was now 
lying on the ground and writhing in agony. His abdomen 
had become very swoUen, and his skin very hot, and I felt 
that unless something could be done, and that speedily, the 
man must die. My other bearers, seeing the extrême urgency 
of the ca*5e, called to passers-by, asking if anything could be 
done to cure their companion. One and another who passed 
looked on with wonder, but could not render any assistance, and 
ail this time the sufFerer was getting worse and worse. Presently 
a Betsileo was appealed to, and he said that he knew what 
would cure him, but wanted to know how much money we 
would give for the cure. I said immediately that it was no 
time for bargaining, but that I would give him sixpence if he 
relieved the poor man of his sufferings. OfF he ran to 
procure some leaves, with which he returned in about ten 
minutes ; he soaked them in water from a stream close by, 
and then gave the sufFerer the infusion to drink. With almost 
the quickness of a flash ot lightning the poor fellow showed 
signs of relief and began to shiver violently. After drinking 
this infusion several times more, he said that he was free from 
pain, but felt very weak and faint. Soon we were able to 
proceed to the nearest village, and I lefît him there for the night, 
thankful that his life had been spared. It was some weeks 
before the man got thoroughly strong and able to carry the 
palanquin again."* 

Rabid dogs are often met with in the towns and villages of 
Madagascar, and the natives are fuUy aware of the virulent 
character of their saliva. Happily, they also know that to 
cautérise the wound with red-hot iron is an effectuai mode of 
dealing with it, and they often resort to this. Many cases of 
men, women, and children, who had been bitten by rabid dogs 
hâve at différent times been brought to me. In ail of thèse, 
when necessary, I hâve excised the wound, then had it tho- 
roughly washed, and I hâve afterwards cauterised the part with 
nitrate of silver. I hâve not heard of any case afterwards 
proving fatal. One of the most painful cases in my non- 
professional expérience was one of hydrophobia, in which the 
confirraed stage had commenced when I first saw the sufferer. 
He was a middle-aged man, and came to me with his sister one 
afternoon, saying that he was poorly and asking for medicine. 
In his gênerai appearance there was nothing to lead me to 

* I hâve endeavoured, but in vain, to find out the name of the shrub, the leaves of which 
were used on this occasion. Infusion of capsicum is said by some of the natives to be an 
antidote { and the bark of a tree called andratèzina {Tréma grisea* Baker) is, I am told, powde* 
red and administered by traders in ozen, and proves a successful antidote when any of their 
cattle are stung by swallowing this tsingala. The sting extemally produces nothing taoïte Hïslxl 
temporary uneasmess ; it is uie stiog internally that proves so dangerous. 
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think that he was seriously ill, his replies to my first questions 
not throvving any lîght upon what was really the matter 
with him. After more lengthened interrogation, however, the 
true nature of the case dawned upon me, and I said to the man : 
"Were you ever bitten by a mad dog ?" "Yes," he replied, 
"but it is some two years ago now, and the wound which the 
animal made was not larger than a small pimple." My heart 
immediately sank wîthin me, and as soon as I tested him by 
asking him to take a drink of water, my worst fears were 
confirmed. Poor fellow ! how hard he tried to get the cup 
to his lips ; but his most strenuous efforts were in vain. I 
spared him the pain of hearing from me what was the matter, 
but I told his sister, and informed her that, alas ! I could not do 
anything for him. I called upon him two days after, when I 
found him in a house by himself, with horror and despair on 
his countenance, and one convulsive paroxysm quickly follow- 
ing another. His friends were outside, watching him at the 
window, but afraid to go near him. Death soon put an end 
to his horrible suflFerings. His case is written indelibly on my 
memory. How gladly would I hâve given the poor sufferer 
only temporary relief, had I been able to do so. 

As a dentist, my position has brought me a large practice, 
and this practice has made me pretty perfect, so that now I 
seldom hâve difficulty in extracting any tooth ; but I once 
made an igiiominious failure in an attempt to put two teeth in^ 
A young wife was going to her home in a village close by, when 
she was chased by an ox, in running away from which she fell 
and knocked out the two central incisor teeth of the upper jaw, 
She picked up the unfortunate teeth, and retracing her steps, 
came to me, with a doleful taie about her beauty being spoiled, 
and a piteous appeal that I would try to replace the teeth. I 
had heard or read somewhere of the possibility of a tooth 
holding if replaced immediately after extraction, and so I agreed 
to try ; but, although I exercised my skill to its utmost limit, 
and gave the patient accommodation for two days and nights, 
success did not crown my efforts. She ultimately went to 
Antananarivo, where there are professional Europeans and 
natives who hâve been taught by them, who can make and fît 
artifîcial teeth, and she returned in high spirits at the success 
of their skill upon her. 

As above remarked, I hâve had an extensive practice in 
extracting teeth, and at one place to which I paid an occasional 
visit, so great was the number who came in one day to hâve 
teeth taken out, that my hand positively ached, and I was quite 
exhausted before I had done. In the district around this place 
the singular custom prevails that children and young persons, 
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whose parents are still living, must not wash the mouth or 
cleanse their teeth, which is sufficient to account for the large 
numbers I found sufFering from decayed and aching teeth. As 
a rule, the Malagasy bear the little opération of having a tooth 
taken out with remarkable equanimity, and they seldom "^^make 
a scène," or even utter a cry. As an illustration of their 
fortitude, I may mention a woman I met in the country during 
a récent itinerating tour. She came to me early one morning 
and had two molar teeth extracted, soon after which I left the 
village and went to another some seven miles offi What was 
my astonishment to see her turn up at this place in the after- 
noon, and to hear her make the request that I would remove 
two other teeth. She sat down under a wide-spreading tree, 
and then and there the offending members were extracted, 
after which the woman started off to return home. Of course 
there are exceptions to this fortitude, and a notable one was 
that of a pastor, popularly known to some of us as "Jack 
in the box," from the remarkable springing and jumping 
propensities which characterise him. He came one day in 
agony with toothache, but I no sooner presented the forceps 
than he made movements which showed that, by some secret 
current, the instrument had influenced his springs ; and, 
upon the first touch of the tooth, he indulged in the most 
extraordinary movements I ever witnessed under such circum- 
stances. I tried again and again to keep him quiet, while at 
least I got a grip of the tooth ; but it was no use, and the job 
had to be given up in despair, and "Jack in the box" went 
home with the bad tooth still in his jaw. 

The expression in the Hova dialect for toothache is, kàntn' 
olttray lit. "eaten by a worm," and the popular belief is that 
the pain and the decay of the tooth are caused by a small 
worm eating it. I hâve seen the people take an extracted tooth 
and crush it, and then look carefiiUy for the supposed worm ; 
and they hâve expressed no small surprise when they hâve 
failed to find it. This belief is taken advantage of by some of 
the more cunning members of the native population. Going to 
those who are suffering from toothache, and aflfecting to believe 
that it is verily caused by a worm, they assure the sufiFerer that 
they can remove the insect and thus give relief, and will do so 
for a pecuniary considération. The bargain being concluded, 
they poke about in the cavity of the tooth for some tirae, and 
then exhibit to the sufferer something that they had concealed 
in their hand, bearing a more or less remote resemblance to a 
small worm ; then, assuring the credulous victim that what he 
looks upon is the offender which they hâve just removed from 
the tooth, demand their fee and decamp upon receiving it. 
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In addition to a little brotherly help which has now and again 
been given to our mission familles, on one or two occasions my 
non-professional services hâve been sought on behalf of other 
Europeans — traders, travellers, and others — who hâve occa- 
sionally come up to the interior. In the month of June, 1882, 
I was thus called to help one of a party of four gentlemen who 
came up from the west coast ; and in the early part of this year 
(1884) I was summoned to the south-east coast to do what I 
could for a Norwegian gentleman then very ill at Mànanjàra. 
four or five days' journey away. In this latter case, however, 
disease had made too great progress for human help to be of 
any avail ; and ail I could do was to minister to the sufferer's 
physical wants, and to cheer and help him with the consolations 
of the Grospel of Christ. 

In connection with our work there hâve of course been some 
difficulties, and they hâve not unfrequently been increased by 
the ignorance and superstition of the people. Often I hâve 
been put to my wits' ends to diagnose their diseases, for very 
few of the patients or their friends can relate a clear history of 
the case, and they tell of symptoms most extraordinary and 
contradictory. And then, how hard it has sometimes been to 
secure the carrying out of the treatment we hâve recommended, 
or to get them to do the proper thing with the medicines we 
hâve given them. I gave to one woman a medicine in powder, 
telling her to take the weight of two grains of unhusked rice 
thrice daily. Upon her return the next week, I asked her if 
she had been particular in taking the medicine ; "O yes," she 
said, "and the rice too." She had indeed taken the medi- 
cine and swallowed the weights as well with each dose ! To 
another patient I gave a bottle of medicine, of which a table- 
spoonfiil was to be taken three times daily ; but, instead of 
being taken, this was most carefully preserved, much in the 
same way as the natives treat their charms. Overtaken by a 
shower, I took shelter in a hut by the roadside, and was soon 
addressed by the loquacious owner in this way : "Your patient 
is hère. Her dispensary ticket is hère, and her medicine is hère 
too." On my asking after the patient, he informed me that she 
was still ill, but he assured me emphatically that her medicine 
-was well taken care of. Requesting to be allowed to see it, he 
took down a bcisket, and, with évident satisfaction, showed me 
the bottle, still full of medicine as it had been received from me 
three months before ! 

As will hâve been noticed in the former part of this paper, 
although, as a rule, we make no charge for medicine, yet we 
encourage the patients to give voluntary contributions towards 
the expenses after their recovery. The total amount received 
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during the past three years has been one hundred and forty-six 
dollars. This is not bad, for a beginning, in the part of Madagas- 
car where the work has been carried on. Occasionally there has 
been a marked absence of gratitude ; but, in other instances, 
the gratitude expressed by the patients after recovery has been 
very pleasing. Not long since a native carpenter came in 
great anxiety for me to go and see his wife. She got better, 
but had a relapse, and her condition became critical. However, 
by God's blessing she got round, and before long, accompanied 
by her husband, she called upon me, and they expressed their 
gratitude very feelingly. ïhey presented a dollar to the 
dispensary fund ; they gave me a turkey ; and the man assured 
me that, when I wanted anything done, his services were at 
my disposai, as by personal service it would give him pleasure 
to show his appréciation of what had been done for his wife. 

And hère this paper must end. Notwithstanding its occa- 
sional difficulties and the anxiety which is inséparable from 
ail médical work, and of which a non-professional, from 
the insufficiency of his knowledge and skill, must necesssarily 
feel an increased burden, I hâve found much joy connected 
with this department of my missionary service. It has given 
opportunities of speaking of spiritual disease and telling of the 
Great Physician, which otherwise might not hâve presented 
themselves. By it pain has been relieved, suffering has been 
alleviated, disease has been cured, and life has, in some 
instances, been lengthened. Hereby sorrow has been lessened, 
while joy has been increased. For such results who would not 
be glad ? who would not give heartfelt thanks to God ? 

J. Pearse, 



SOME POJPULAR MALAGASY SUPERSTITIONS : 

GOOD AND EVIL OMENS, PORTENTS, AND PROGNOSTICS, 

IN a recently published very interesting book, entitled 
Primitive Manners and CustomSy by James A. Farrer, we 
read, on page 276, as foUows : — "TheEnglish tradition that a 
swallow's nest is lucky and its life protected by imaginary 
penalties is one that in isolation we should rightly and naturally 
disregard. But when we find that the belief belongs to Germany, 
and that the supposed penalties are the same in Yorkshire as 
they are in Suabia, our wonder is aroused ; and when we further 
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learn that in China too the swallow's nest is lucky and its life 
inviolate, we become aware of a possible history and antiquity 
attaching to the superstition which offer an inviting field for 
spéculation and study." 

In sending this paper — in which several beliefs of the Mala- 
gasy, partly in the same direction as the superstitions with 
regard to the swallow, are treated of— to the Annual, I hâve 
thought that its contents might, at least to some of its readers, 
be of interest, looked upon from the same point of view as that 
in which the swallow's nest is treated of by the above-mentioned 
writer. Certainly many of the Malagasy beliefs to be hère 
described show great resemblance to those which are found both 
in Europe and elsewhere. They are, moreover, even if considered 
by themselves, and not in comparison wâth similar notions in 
other countries, of some value for the study of the daily life and 
habits of thought of the Malagasy, showing what occupies their 
thoughts, and how they think. It is impossible to get such 
notions classed with perfect accuracy under exactly suitable 
headings, but I hâve, nevertheless, made some divisions of the 
subject. 

I.— GooD Omens, or Tokens of Good Luck. The saying of 
CsBsar that people believe what they wish to believe is, to a 
large extent, true, and they usually look out for signs of good 
fortune and prosperity. This the Malagasy seem to hâve done 
with no small diligence, for among the signs of what may 
happen which I hâve gathered, no small portion refers to the 
good they expect to obtain. Thorough materialists they seem 
to be, for of the varions good omens in which they believe, the 
great majority refer to ohta,imng /ood and rzcAes. The foUowing 
nine examples refer to food ; and that four of thèse hâve 
référence to ^^^^/'will surprise no one who has seen Malagasy 
gather round a slaughtered ox. The nine examples are as 
foUows: — 

When eating sweet-potatoes, if some portion falls out of the mouth, 

it is a sign that one will get potatoes to eat. 
When eating potatoes, if some portion falls down, one will get 

manioc to eat. 
When eating manioc, if some portion falls down, one will get maize 

to eat. 
When eating maize, if some portion falls down, one will get rice to 

eat. 
When eating rice, if some portion falls down, one will get beef to 

eat. 
When eating beef, if some portion falls down, one will get honey to 
eat. 

The climax is of course clear : we are proceeding from the 
simpler to the better sorts of food. Of what, according to Mala- 
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gasy notions, is one class of food» viz. roots and grain, rice is the 
highest ("Rice is andriamànïtra" [god], said an old woman once 
to me) ; then cornes the other class, what is eaten with the rice, 
etc. [laoka)y and of this class, honey, remarkably enough, is 
reckoned higher than méat. As méat, however, is a very 
valued article of food, we find other tokens for obtaining it, for 
When one stumbles on going eut, he will eat méat ; and so also 

will he dOj 
When a fly cornes into one's mouth ; and 
When one treads on an animal on going out. 
The Malagasy are very fond of money^ and it is quite in 
accordance with what we should expect to find that they hâve 
several signs betokening that they will becoroe rich. Some such 
lucky omens with regard to getting wealth are the folio wing : — 
When the rice, while being cooked, makes a border. 
When the rice, while being cooked, swells in the middle. 
When one has a boil on the shoulder. 
If any one finds fifteen maize stalks standing in a row. 
If any one has red hair on the top of the head or on the nape of the 

neck. 
If any one does not arrive in time for the meal. 
Some omens refer to obtaining a certain kind of riches, as 
abundance of rice, as do the foUowing : — 

When a hedgehog {tràndraka) is not properly buried, the rice will 

grow well ; and this will also he the case 
When. one gets sore eyes. 
Other events, the occurrence of which must be considered as 
fortunate, and for which omens are found, are the foUowing : — 
When one has white hairs appearing while still young, he will live 

to be old. 
If, when going on a journey, one is met by a crow (goaika), the 

journey will be a lucky one ; and so it will also be 
If one is met by the kestrel-hawk {hitsikitsika^). 

II.— EviL Omens, or Tokens of Calamity. Many of thèse 
are signs of calamity [làza) in gênerai, as the foUowing : — 

When a tdkatra] (the tufted umber) crosses the village, some calamity 

will happen ; as also 
When the walls of a house crack in two places opposite to each 

other; also 
When a hen crows ; and 
When a hen lays small eggs ; and 
When a hen eats her own eggs ; and 
When one sees an androngo\2i lizard) with two tails. 
The last omens, being exâmples of unnatural events 
regarded as signs of calamity, remind one of the Roman 
prodigies and prognostics. 

Some omens hâve relation \.o famine^ as the foUowing : — 

* TfHMunculuf Nezvtomi, Gum. f Scopuê umàretta^ Qm^ 
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When the dogs eat unboiled manioc. 

When the dogs dig up earth-nuts {voànjo),^ 

When the opening in the tsikirïtys] nest faces another way than is 

usually the case ; and 
When the cry of the cuckoo {kankàfotraX), is heard, the rice will not 
grow. 
Some bad omens refer to trade and travellings as do the 
foUowing : — 

When a trader on his way out is met by a certain hawk {fihiaka\\), 

he will hâve no success ; and 
When a traveller is met by a takatra on the road, he will meet with 
something unfortunate during his journey. 
So we say in Norway that if, when going out to make a 
bargain, an old woman is the first person we meet, we shall 
hâve no luck. 

Certain things are regarded as signs oi coming poverty^ as the 
foUowing : — 

When some one cornes in unexpectedly to a meal ; and 
When one has speckled finger nails. 
Several are signs oideath^ as the foUowing : — 

When the eyelashes quiver, one will hear of death ; as also 

When one's left ear tingles, one will hear about death being near , 

and 
When one's right ear tingles, one will hear of death being far ofF. 
When the antdmba-s^ cry is heard near the house, somebody will 

die; and 
When one is met by a snake, one will hear about death. 
The superstition about the cry of the antamba reminds us of the 
evil signifîcance of the cry of the owl, If beUeved in in European 
countries. 

III.— Weather Prognostics. Of thèse there are probably 
many, but I hâve only coUected a few, as foUows : — 

When the swallow {sidm/sîdma*) Aies low, there will be rain. 
When the screech of the owl {ka/orokaj) is heard, drizzling rain 

{èrika) will fall. 
When the lark {sorbhitraX) makes a deep nest, heavy rain will fall. 
When the rain beats on the south-west corner of the house, there 

will be heavy rain ; and 

When it beats on the south-east corner, only a little rain will fall. 

Some of thèse weather prognostics may of course hâve a 

certain foundation in fact, and are thus of a différent kind 

from the ones previously described, while at the same time they 

* Voandzàa suhUrraneay Thouars. f A species of weaver-finch, Spermestes nana, Pucher. 

t Cuculus Rochiit Hartl. ;| A species of long-legged hawk, Poîytoroides radiatus^ Scop. 

î A mythical animal. 

*lî The screech of some of the Madagascar owls at night has probably given rise to fhis 
superstition, It is certainlj doleful enough to sus^gest evil. — Eds. 

♦♦ More exactly, the edible-nest-buildmg swifûet, Collocalia frandca, Gm,— Eds. 

ft A name given to two species^of this bird : the Madagascar scops owl, ScopsruHliêf Facheri 
ajid a haiiy-footed owl# Nimfe su^erdUarût Vieille -£ds. ^ Atamda hava, Hartl. 
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are of less interest as illustrating the people's mode ofthinking. 

IV.— Other Portents of Various kinds. There are some 
portents where a remarkable likeness between the thing which is 
regarded as a sign and the thing or event signified seems to be 
the main idea. Thus we are told that 

When a hen crows, there will be a female sovereign ; and 
When any one having teeth set far apart {makdka ntfy) plants maize, 
the plants will grow far apart ; while^ on the other hand^ if those 
who plant maize carry a child on their back, they will hâve 
produce *with many children,* i.e. an abundant harvest. 
No less strange than thèse is the notion that 

If a woman maintains a crooked or bending posture when arranging 
eggs in a nest to be hatched, the chickens will hâve crooked 
necks. 
The Malagasy are a very hospitable people, and they hâve 
some signs which dénote the arrivai of strangers, for 

When the hens cackle at the door, strangers are coming ; as also 
When any one is digging manioc, and the root is struck by the 

spade ; and 
When people get sleepy in the middle of the day ; and 
When a spider falls down in the house. 
To the first of thèse we hâve a corresponding one in Norway, 
since we say that when the magpie croaks, strangers will arrive. 
Two relating to household affatrs are as follows : — 

If the walls of the house (when not well built) incline towards the 

south, the wife will be the stronger one in the house ; whereas 
If the walls incline towards the north, the husband will hâve the 
best of it. 

V. — Dreams. The Malagasy of course, as is the case with 
ail other nations, notice their dreams and regard them as signs 
of what will happen to them. They are also troubled by their 
dreams and consider what natural causes there might be for 
them, so as to counteract the evil forebodings which some of 
them suggest. They "console their hearts" when they hâve had 
an evil dream by saying : "Winter dream, it is unmeaning chat- 
ter ; summer dream, it will be taken away by the streams (swollen 
to a larger degree than usual by the heavy rains) ; spring dream, 
the dry soil will absorb it ; autumn dream, we are too satiated 
(by the recently harvested ricej, and it chatters to no purpose.'* 

In many cases there seems to be some connection between 
the dream and that which it is regarded as asignof ; sometimes 
this connection is shown by the similarity of the two, but some- 
times by the contradiction between them, the dream really 
denoting the very reverse of what one would hâve supposed it 
to signify. A few instances, in which a certain similarity is 
apparent, are as follows : — 

When one dreams that he is going to cross a river and does not get 
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over, he will soon die ; as also 
When one dreams that he is speaking with the dead and submits 

to their calling for him. 
When one is ill and dreams that the dead bring him medicine, he 

will recover. 
When one dreams about blood, he will hâve a fight with some one. 
If any one dreams that he meets the Sovereign, hewill get a high 

position. 
If any one dreams that his spoon is lost, there will be famine ; but 
If one dreams that he is buying a large spoon, the season will be 

fruitful. 
More often, however, the very reverse of what is dreamt of is 
believed to be about to happen, as in the following : — 

When one dreams that he has made a lucky hit in trading, he will 

lose in his bargain. 
When one dreams that he is eating with the dead, he will live long ; 

as also 
When one dreams about a tomb. 
When one has lost anything and dreams that it will be found, he 

will not find it ; whereas 
If he dreams that he does not find it, he will find it very soon. 
If one dreams about a green tree, some one will die. 
If any one is ill, and some one else dreams that he is getting better, 

he will be ill for a long time. 
If one dreams that he is crossing a river where there are many 

crocodiles, he will prosper in the business he is undertaking. 
If any one who is far from home dreams that he has retumed home, 

he will die on the road. 
In the other dreams which I hâve noticed there seems to be 
nothing indicating any correspondence between the thing dreamt 
of and that which is supposed to be signified by it. Some 
examples are as follows : — 

When one dreams that he is flying, he will die. 

When one dreams that he is out catch ing fish, he will meet with 

some calamity. 
When one dreams about a fight between red oxen, or 
When one dreams about fire, he will be conquered by his enemies. 
When one dreams about red soil (the soil hère in the interior is 

mainly dark red in colour), he will come to poverty. 
When one dreams that he is falling down a précipice (the 

dream of young people every where), he will be taken ill ; as 

also 
If one dreams that he is crossing dirty water. 
When one dreams that he is drinking intoxicating liquor, he 

will get well. 
When one dreams about fog, he will lose his oxen. 
When one dreams that mice are pursuing him, somebody will take 

away his wife. 

S. £. JORGBNSSNi 
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HOW WE TRAVEL IN MADAGASCAR. 

WHEN on furlough in England, I was, like others probably of my 
fellow missionaries, frequently asked the reason of our always 
being carried by men when journeying in the country ; **Why cannot you 
walk ?" it was said. But most of us found that it was not diflScult to 
answer this question and to convince our friends that we are not wrong 
in making use of the only means of conveyance open to us in this coun- 
try — the palanquin carried by bearers. Our replies would probably take 
something like the following shape : A missionary living in the Capital 
has a weekly class at a certain village, say, which is a convenient centre 
for the neighbourhood, and at which people from six to a dozen other 
villages meet him for instruction. This place is, we will suppose, two 
hours' ride from town — about nine or ten miles. In the course of his 
journey the missionary will hâve a river or two to cross, at points where 
there are neither ferry-boats nor bridges, but through which he has to be 
carried by his bearers. If then he were walking, how would he be able 
to get across ? But this is not my chief point, for I hold that, after a ten 
miles' walk in this climate, the missionary would not be in a suitable 
condition to conduct classes occupying from two to four hours* time, 
and, after thèse were over, to walk home. Again, in a long country 
journey of several days* duration for school examinations or other work, 
we hâve frequently to start early in the morning, travel two, three, or 
four hours, and then conduct the examination, lasting probably several 
more hours. I ask then, in what condition should we be for this, after a 
walk or scramble up and down mountain sides and wading across rivers ? 
We should be compelled to rest for the remainder of the day, postponing 
the examination till the morrow, thus doubling the time occupied on the 
journey. On one occasion I asked a friend in England who was "uncom- 
fortable" about our proceedings, as to what his practice was when he 
had business at some town ten miles or so away from home. Did he 
always walk ? Not by any means, it was cheaper to ride ; and so it is 
with us, at least if our time is worth much. One of my correspondents 
again is particularly indignant at our being carried on men's shoulders. 
According to his idea, this is equally humiliating to the carried and the 
carriers. But when accustomed to it, this is by no means a disagreeable 
mode of conveyance, indeed it may even be said to be enjoyable ; there 
is a certain sensé of freédom and liberty about it ; the bearers trot along, 
they are very surefooted, and it is only very occasionally that they stum- 
ble or fall. You can enjoy your book or periodical almost as well as in 
a Great Northern express ; you hâve no need of reins, so both hands are 
free for your book, excepting, of course, that the sunshade must be held 
when it is very hot ; but by practice this causes little inconvenience ; 
and provided your book be not very heavy, both can easily be held at the 
same time» 

But I hear some one else say that thèse bearers are slaves, and that 
in being carried by them we are actually employing slave labour. An 
Englishman once visited Antanànarivo, and on his return to Mauritius 
wrote to a newspaper saying that the missionaries were carried to church 
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by slaves ; but he forgot to add that they paid thèse slaves for the service 
rendered. And hère I am reminded of a récent correspondencein the 
Anii-Slavety Reporter on the question, **Do British Missionaries encou- 
rage Slavery in Madagascar ?" The editor of that journal seemed to 
think that they do.* No one in Antananarivo will accuse the présent 
writer of supporting slavery ; but I hâve no hésitation in declaring that 
by hiring thèse slaves — not from the masters, but direct from themselves — 
the missionaries and others are gradually undermining the System ; and 
we know that natives who own slaves are frequently obligea, from this 
very fact, to hire bearers to take them on their journeys. **It is not 
correct to say that our missionaries in Madagascar pay the owners of the 
slaves. The missionary has no dealings with the so-called *owner.' He 
does not acknowledge him. He pays his servants in Madagascar just as 
he would pay his servants in England, and the Malagasy servants are as 
well able to bargain for their wages as those at home. If some of their 
wages get into the pockets of the *owner,' much as the missionary may 
déplore it, he cannot help it ; but he rejoices in noticing that his regular 
payment of wages to the slaves he employs is gradually but surely under- 
mining the System of compulsory unpaid labour so common in the coun- 
try, and that his employment of thèse poor people in his house and 
elsewhere has often a most bénéficiai effect in raising them spiritually 
and mentally. If the missionary is to do nothing for the slave that can 
resuit in material benefit to the slave-holder, he must not only refuse to 
give the slaves employment, but he must also refuse to teach them to 
read, or write, or sew ; he must do nothing to heal them when they are 
ill, or to save their lives when they are dying.'^f 

The différence between slave and free labour is also very apparent ; we 
are sometimes asked by those who dépend only upon their slaves for 
household and other service, how it is that we missionaries are so much 
better served than they are, that is, with a diligence, regularity, and 
thoroughness quite unknown in native establishments. J When asked 
this question, of course we at once reply : **Because we pay those who 
work for us, and you do not." **Izâny angàhd!' (**Perhaps that is it") is 
the answer we receive. 

After this long préface it is time to say something about our bearers 
and our mode of dealing with them. I hâve said that most of thèse 
are slaves, and so far as my own expérience goes, as soon as any of them 
obtain their freedom, which is occasionally the case, they relinquish this 
way of obtaining a livelihood, and very few of the liberated African slaves 
are palanquin bearers. We know how it is at home with our hackney 
coaches ; there are a large number \\aiting on the stands for hire, but a 
few of the better class are never seen on the stand, but are kept at home 
for any spécial service and for longer journeys. And so it is hère with 
our bearers or, to give them their native name, màromita ; there are many 
places in town which might be very truly called maromita stands, where, 

* And not only so, but persistently refused to insert letters giving full explanations of the 
action of English missionaries with regard to slavery. See NonconjofmUt and Independent^ 
Mar. 22 and 29, 1883. — £ds. 

t The Priendy June, 1884. 

X This is especially the case with our bearers when travelling ; I believe that those who are 
paid will travel nearly twice as far in the same time as those who hâve to do it as enforced 
service to their masters. 
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.almpst at any time of day, we can procure them for a short joumey in 
the city or suburbs. For such a ride four men are sufficient, and the 
cost for the set will be from fourpence to tenpence, according to the dis- 
tance one goes, or the time he occupies.* But for longer journeys into 
the country we can never dépend upon obtaining men from the stands, 
but must always engage them the previous day ; and when required for 
a joumey of several days, we must give them longer notice. They hâve 
their own arrangements to make for such an absence ; many of them 
hâve to inform their owners of their intended joumey, and not unfrequent- 
ly they hâve to engage others, at a very low rate of payment, to per- 
form their usual service. As a rule, very few of thèse men will ever be 
seen on the stand. I hâve spoken of fourpenny fares, and some may 
perhaps think that travelling in Madagascar is on the whole cheap. But 
it is far from being so ; with eight men a day' s journey into the country 
costs at least four shillings, and sixpence extra for the men's dinner. On 
a journey of some days - to the coast, for instance, or when visiting a 
distant part of the country, or evën of a few days into one*s district — to 
the eight bearers hâve to be added several more for our luggage— bed, 
bedding, cooking utensils, books, and medicines ; under such circum- 
stances a week's journey for a single person will cost not far short of £2 ; 
this cannot by any means be called cheap when it is remembered that a 
da/s journey seldom exceeds 30 miles. On arrivai in the country, the 
cost of the journey from the coast to the Capital is no trifle, seldom 
being less, for a missionary and his wife with their goods, than about 
£'jo, The day for a good road from the Capital to the coast is still in 
the future, — how near or how distant we cannot tell. The war with 
France has confirmed many of the Malagasy in their détermination noi to 
make roads, as they fully believe that if thèse had been in existence, the 
French would hâve been at the Capital by this time. Nor can we be 
surprised at this when we remember the determined and persistent oppo- 
sition there has been to the Channel Tunnel in England. The head of 
the late Embassy to Europe and America is, on the other hand, under- 
stood to be in favour of making even a railroad to the coast. He has 
become accustomed abroad to this mode of travelling, and knows how 
much easier it would beto transport soldiers to the seat of war if there 
were a railway. He is also credited with knowing that even if one were 
made, it would be easy to destroy it, if necessary, so as to prevent its use 
by the enemy. 

Almost ail missionaries who make fréquent journeys into the country 
hâve their own set of men who carry them ; in my own case, nearly ever 
since I hâve been in Madagascar, I hâve had one set, numbering 
altogether about a dozen ; but of thèse there is a well-known eight who 
hâve precedence, if they are at liberty. The majority of thèse belonged 
to one owner, and he a very easy-going one ; he died, however, about 
two years ago, and some of his slaves hâve passed to owners of a very 
différent character, though most of them still go with me. 

I — 

♦ As a rule, time counts for little with thèse men ; if one goes a very short distance, but 
keeps them a long time, they are well satisfied with only small pay. But hère, as in England, 
there are often spécial days, such as when the Queen is to appear and make a kabàty^ or 
other similar occasions, when fares rise very considerably, and we hâve to g^ve three or four 
shUVmgs for what would ordinarily be but an eightpenny fare. 
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And hère let me say a word about the owners, not only of our bearers, 
but also of our household servants, who are still mostly slaves, although 
the number of freed servants is steadily increasing. There is every 
variety amongst the owners : some are exceedingly mild and kind in 
their treatment of their slaves, allowing them to do very much as they 
please, and being content with an occasional visit and a small présent of 
money in token of their servitude. Others again allow their slaves to 
work for us, but insist upon receiving half the wages paid ; and as long 
as this is given, except under very spécial circumstances, they are never 
interfered with. But there is a third and very différent class ; thèse will 
never allow their slaves, under any circumstances, to work for us ; or, if 
they do, will, if they can, get ail their wages from them,— -yes, to the 
last penny. If this were the place, I could tell taies of cruelty and hard- 
heartedness on the part of some masters which would show Ùiat slavery 
is not entirely that mild kind of patriarchal institution which some seem 
to think it. A very lamentable feature in the case is the way in which 
nearly ail thèse slaves will deceive their masters as to the amount of 
money they receive. But we need not be surprised at this ; if the tree 
is bad, the fruit must be bad also. 

We hâve not unfrequently heard of cab strikes at home, and strikes 
are by no means uncommon among our bearers. At times there are 
very few men in town ; it is the rice-harvest, and they are off reaping 
their own or their masters' crops ; or the Queen is away at her country 
seat, and most of the high officers of state are, as a matter of course, 
away with her, their slaves accompanying them, so that there are very 
few to be hired. Just at this time, perhaps, some missionary familles 
are preparing for their joumey to the coast ; others are going to the 
forest for change of air and rest ; in conséquence of this the men raise 
their terms, and will not go at ail unless for considerably increased 
wages^ The missionary holds out as long as he can, for he does not like 
to be remembered by his companions as the first to give a higher rate 
than is usual.* 

The only strike I ever had with my men was of a very curions char- 
acter ; perhaps, however, the word *strike* is hardly a correct term for 
it. I was staying two or three days at Arivonimàmo, and having occa- 
sion to send a message to an evangelist at a town one and a half days' 
joumey further west, called one of my bearers and sent him with the 
letter ; when he retumed, I gave him a shilling for his extra services. 
The day after arriving in town he came to me and said that his compan- 
ions had kept back from his share of their common wages tenpence of 
the money given him for his extra journey. I was very much surprised, 
but gave him the money and told him to trouble no more about it. I 
sent for the other men and asked them the reason of what they had 
done ; they replied that I had departed from my usual custom of letting 
them choose the one who should go on any spécial errand, and they did 
not see why they should not share what he received. I told them that 
even if this were so, which I did not dispute, I had a perfect right to do 

* On a récent occasion several missîonaries were out at the F.F.M.A. Sanatorium, a day's 
joumey from town. A great kabàry was to be held just at the time they wished to 
retum home ; the men knew that, and positively refused to go out and fetch them in unless 
a rise of twenty per cent, in the rate of their wages ; this was refused, and tiie party had to stay 
out several days oeyond the time intended, when a compromise was made. 
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it, an3 the money must be repaid. This they positively refused to do ; 
I then pointed to the gâte and told them that they need not appear 
again on my premises unless they would refund the money ; and aw ay 
they went. I by no means wished to part with them ; they are an 
excellent set and would go through fire and water to save my life, but 
still it would not do to let them hâve their own way ; while being very 
kind to our men we must be firm ; we, not they, must décide what is to 
be done, or trouble would be the resuit. The very next day one of 
them brought his portion of the tenpence ; in a day or two three or four 
others came, and the affair was over. 

In extended journeys in the country we very frequently walk for long 
distances ; with new arrivais the men will often choose their own time for 
putting the palanquin down, as a very broad hint that they think the 
occupant ought to walk. But this would never do. On one occasion, 
a missionary who had intended to walk up a steep hill they were approach- 
ing was, without a word from himself, put down at the foot by his 
men. He at once refused to leave his palanquin, and the men had to 
carry him up to the top of the hill ; we may be sure that they did not 
try the experiment a second time. The Rev. J. Pillans, who accompan- 
ied the late lamented Dr. Mullens to this country as a deputation from 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society, won golden opinions 
from his bearers by always walking up the hills ; I am told that they still 
remember him for this. 

Some of thèse men ary very intelligent ; a few are even'preachers, and 
will occupy a country pulpit and discourse with ready tongue on sundry 
matters in the Law and the Gospel. Dr. Mullens had, when in this 
country, a bearer who accompanied him on nearly ail his journeys. He 
was a good preacher and was styled "Dr. Mullens's Black Chaplain." 
He waR subsequently redeemed from slavery by the exertions of W. C. 
Pickersgill, Esq., then a missionary of the L. M. S., now H.B.M.'s Vice- 
Consul in Antananarivo. This man is at présent a vigorous evangelist 
among the Sakalava tribes. The Rev. W. Dening, formerly an agent of 
the Church Missionary Society in Madagascar, now a well-known Japan 
missionary, tells of his surprise at being asked by one of his bearers as 
to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. What has often amused me 
is the way in which the men, as they travel along, discuss and comment 
upon the peculiarities and habits of my fellow-missionaries ; they seem 
thoroughly to understand our * 'points," whether the good or the bad 
t)nes. If I ask them why they do not discuss my own, they will tell me 
that they could not think of doing this in my présence, but that when 
they carry others, then they may talk of me. 

Several of the missionaries hâve from time to time used horses on 
which to travel about the country, and in some respects this is a great 
advantage, — one is thereby independent of the men and avoids the 
difficulty of strikes, etc. ; but in some districts it is quite impossible, in 
conséquence of the deep rivers, to use them in the wet season. It is not 
always easy to procure a house for the horse at night ; for a considération 
the people will turn out for a missionary, but they naturally do not care 
to do so for a horse. There is another circumstancc, however, in favour 
of horses which at times makes me wish that it were more easy to use 
b them : h is a great responsibility to take a set of men into a small village 
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at night, still further to fill up the already over-crowded houses, where 
they are surrounded by manifold temptations. It may be that things take 
place of which I am not informed, but I can tnithfully and thankfully say 
that, during eleven years of constant travelling, I hâve never heard a 
single charge brought against any one of my bearers. In common with 
most, if not ail, of my fellow-missionaries, whenever possible during 
thèse journeys I assemble the men for evening worship and frequently 
let them know that if they conscieritiously fulfil their duties, they are 
helping me in the work I hâve on hand. My expérience is that, if we 
trust thèse men— show them that we are their friends — they will, as a 
rule, serve us well and do their duty towards us.* A great point is never 
to keep them waiting for their money, — either that with which to buy 
their food when on a journey, or their wages when we arrive at home. 
We should remember that after we arrive at our stopping-place for 
the night, they hâve to buy and often pound their rice before it can be 
cooked. 

I am fully aware that the men are not perfect, — many of them will 
deceive us if they can and if it suits their own purpose. If you do not 
know the distances on the road you are travelling, they will often make 
up their own minds as to the place where they will stop for the night, and 
sometimes, notwithstanding ail you can do and say, they will accomplish 
their end. But, on the whole, I am of the number of those who can 
speak well of thèse men; they hâve had very few advantages, and I 
believe many of them do try to live up to the light they hâve. On one 
mémorable occasion I feel al most certain that my own life and the lives 
of my wife and children were saved by their exertions. An account of 
this shall close the présent paper ; it took place when we were on our 
way to Mojangà in 1877. 

**About I p. m. we arrived at the large town of Imèvatanàna, situated 
on high land above the river, and hère we hoped to take to canoës on 
the morrow for the journey on our way to the sea. We entered the town 
and were surprised at its size and the character of the houses ; for although 
neither bricks, nor tiles, nor mortar, had any part in their construction, 
they were large and roomy, nearly ail with an overhanging verandah 
to keep off the burning rays of the tropical sun. We were carried to 
the church, which had the appearance of a large bird-cage, the walls 
being of strong reeds, a few inches apart, and the roof thatched with 
long dry grass ; and to protect ourselves from the gaze of the too curious 
inhabitants, we erected our tents inside the church, much to the surprise 
of the people, who had hoped to be spectators of our doings. It was 
Monday afternoon when we arrived, and we wished much to start on our 
voyage down the river on the following day ; but no, Tuesday was an 
unlucky day in the canoe-owners' calendar, and none were willing to 
start with us on that day, at least they said they were not. But at last 
Lhey gave way and agreed to leave the next morning ; whether they really 
intended to go we had no means of knowing, as the events of the night 
quite upset ail arrangements then made for our journey. We were not 
settled very early that night, and I remember looking at my watch at 
11.20. After some time I awoke (i a.m.), and being conscious that some- 

* My regular bearers know that I am always ready to let them hâve medicine when they are 
sick, whether when ont with me or not, and aiso for their wives and families. 
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t&ing unusual was going on outside, I went to the church door, undid 
the boit and looked ont. The first thing I noticed was that a very large 
number of men, whom I recognised as our bearers, had surrounded the 
church. I thought of robbers, Sakalava, perhaps, making an attack upon 
the town ; no, not that ; one of the men said to me : *There is a fire, 
but it is still a good way off.* I looked down the road and saw certainly 
a great light, but apparently not very near. I bolted the door and went 
back to dress and to prépare for flight, should this prove to be ultimately 
necessary ; but hardly had I reached the tent and got on very few of my 
clothes— in less than two minutes— than the men shouted to us that we 
must go immediately. I again unbolted the door, and in rushed our 
faithful men to save us and ours. To snatch the children from their 
beds and roll them up in blankets, and to save the money wanted for our 
men's wages as well as a few other valuables, was the work of a moment. 
Two or three of our most trusted men volunteered to help us to carry the 
children, and thus we commenced our flight through the burning town, 
none of us completely dressed, the children in their night clothes ; I 
had not even time to put on my shoes and stockings. 

"And hère let me say a word about my men ; bnt no words of mine 
can do justice to their behaviour to us on that mémorable night. Although 
lodging in différent parts of the town, immediately on the cry of fire 
being raised, they came with one accord to our rescue, and never relaxed 
their efforts till ail of us and the greater part of our baggage were safely 
deposited outside the town. The fire originated in a large house in the 
market-place, and, as far as 1 can make out, reached the church by 
two routes. When I first looked out of the door and thought the 
fire was still a good way off, it was in reality close upon us, though at 
the opposite side of the church. If the men had not come, I believe 
that the church would hâve been in fiâmes almost before we knew any- 
thing about the fire, — most probably without our having any power to 
save the children, and perhaps even with our way of escape eut off. 
When we emerged from the church, one road out of the town was left, 
and even that, as it seemed to us, was surrounded with fire, which tore 
along, carrying ail before it, and never ceasing until the whole town was 
gone, about 150 houses being destroyed. 

''Imagine us, then, ail gathered in a heap with our baggage just outside 
the town— in fact, as far as we could get, owing to a deep précipice 
sloping away at this point— watching the fiâmes and being really scorched 
by the beat from the fire, from which there was no further escape. But 
it was soon over, and ail was again dark, save the stars above our heads 
— bright reminders of God's love — and the upright door posts and 
pillars of the houses, which glowed red hot as they were gently fanned 
by the midnight breeze, thus smouldering rather than burning away. 
When we left the church, we had no other idea that that the whole of 
our baggage— tents, stretchers and ail — would hâve been destroyed 
by the fire; we certainly thought they were in the church when we 
left ; but no, for each of our bearers seems to hâve gone straight 
to his spécial load and carried it off; the bearers of the palanquins gath- 
ered up ail the miscellaneous things that were left lying about after our 
evening's work, — brushes and combs, shoes and stockings, dolls, books, 
cups and saucers, tea-pot and tea-canister, etc., were ail foundi By the 
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light from the fire the men again erected our tents, and by 3 a.m/^TJQr' 
little ones, sheltered from the cool morning air, were sound asleep ; our 
faithful men, forming a circle round our baggage, also laid down to sleep, 
and we ail longed for daylight, which came in due time."* 

After reading the above account, ail will probably agrée that we hâve 
good cause to remember favourably our Malagasy bearers, — that we do 

and ever shall.f 

Henry E. Clark. 



MALAGASY DICTIONARIES. 

AS a greatly enlarged and improved Malagasy dictionary 
is now on the eve of being published, the présent seems 
a fitting time for reviewing the character of the dictionaries 
published in the past, and for gathering up ail obtainable scraps 
of information as to their authors and historiés, and also for 
stating briefly the points in which the new dictionary will 
excel ail its forerunners. I do not purpose to say anything in 
this paper about English-Malagasy or French-Malagasy dic- 
tionaries (though thèse too would furnish a useful text on which 
to base suggestions for possible and désirable improvements), 
but shall confine myself to those vocabularies and dictionaries 
which hâve for their object the arrangement and explanation of 
Malagasy words,— that is to say, I shall write almost exclusively 
of Malagasy-English and Malagasy-French dictionaries. 

Before coming to dictionaries properly so called, a few 
words are due to those preeursors of ail our dictionaries, viz. 
the various vocabularies published by travellers and others from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. If any one will 
glance through the list of French books on Madagascar con- 
tained on pp. 123-125 of the second number of the Annual, he 
wili find some ot thèse vocabularies named (see Nos. 2, 3, 4> 5» 2 1, 
30) ; and in the fifth number (pp. 13-18, ante) I hâve given a short 
account of several of thèse. I will not now occupy space by 
repeating information already given in the pages of this publi- 

♦ This account has appcared in tho Frien.is* Quarterly Examiner for April, 1878. This 
periodical has, however, a circulation almost entirely confined to the Society of Friends, and 
the quotation will thercfore be quite new to most readers of the Annual. 

t Mr. Clark has well described in the above paper the bearers who carry us in Madagascar, 
but he has not said anything about the vehicle in which we are carried. This, though gener- 
ally called 'palanquin' (in Malagasy, filanjàna)^ consista of a couple of strong light pôles kept 
together by two stout iron rods, and baving a seat, framed of iron and covered with leather 
hung from the pôles, loiàies* filanfàna are a kind of oblong basket, carried on two pôles iiisi4e 
of the strong but light midrib of the ro/ia palm.— Eds. 
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cation ; but among thèse early vocabularies is one, the title of 
which bas often excited my curiosity, and for which I bave 
searcbed in vain in tbe Library of the British Muséum, I mean 
the dictionary in three volumes, written apparently in the early 
part of the century, by Barthelemi Huet, chevalier de Frober- 
ville.* This French officer also published, in the year 1809, a 
History of Madagascar, based upon the MS. notes of Messrs. 
Mayeur, Dumaine, etc., the former of whom had travelled in 
the north and west, and had twice visited Imèrina [pays cTAn- 
cové)y viz. in 1774 and in 1785. This dictionary by Froberville 
bas ail the greater interest for English missionaries, inasmucb 
as it is known to bave been used by Mr. Jones, the founder o\ 
Protestant missions in Madagascar. This fact is stated in the 
Report of the L. M. S. for 1822, where we read : **Durîng the 
stay ofMr. Jones in Port Louis (182 1) he obtained through the 
favour of Governor Farquhar an opportunity of examining a 
MS. copy of M. Froberville's Madagascar Dictionary. It ap- 
peared from this examination than M. Froberville's Dictionary 
contained a less number of words than Mr. Jones had coUected 
during bis résidence in Tamatave, and from the MSS. of Mr. 
Telfair, while he continued at Belombre. M. Froberville's 
work also, being written in the east coast dialect, which differs 
materially from that of the Ova, would be of comparatively 
little value in the latter country. Mr. Jones has commenced 
a vocabulary of the Ovan and Sakalore [sic] dialects, which 
are most generally spoken in Madagascar." A letter from 
Port Louis, dated Nov. 20, 1820, also says : "Mr. Jones, who had 
foUowed Mr. Hastie, has remained at Imirne ; and is occupied in 
researches and studies necessary for completing and translating 
into English the French and Malegache Dictionary of M. de 
Froberville." Thèse statements, which indeed are somewhat 
difficult to harmonize, bave for some years set me longing to 
learn more of this work of Froberville's. Cannot some reader 
of the Annual trace the book and give us some account of 
it in a future number, together with spécimens of its mode of 
spelling Malagasy words and of its explanations ? My own 
belief is that, could this be done, we should find that the 
amount of help received by Messrs. Jones and GriflB.ths was 
exceedingly small, and that the dictionary published in 1835 îs 
essentially an independent work, embodying the fruit of the 
studies and labours of the L.M.S. missionaries who lived in 

* The fiill title of this work is : Dictionnaire français -madecasse, en 3 voluntest ^ar Bar- 
thelemi Huet y chevahtr de Frobefville, ancien capt, d* infanterie. No date is given. This is 
possibly tlie book referred to in the L. M. S. Report for 1818 as follows : "Grovemor Farquhar 
of the Mauritius has taken much laudable pains in preparing a Vocabulary, Grammar, and 
Dictionary of the language, collected by a French gentleman by many years* labour." De 
Froberrillo appears to hâve lived in Mauritius, as his Histoire de Madagascar in 2 vols, was 
published there. 
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Madagascar between the years 1 820-1 835 ; but one would lîke 
to see this proved by an actual sight or description of the book 
itself. 

Passing by thèse early vocabularies, I shall in the présent 
paper confine my remarks to (i) the Dïchonary of the Rev, 
David Johns\ (2 the Dtctionary of the Jesuit Missionaries \ (3) 
/he prtnted Spécimens of a new Dictionary begun by Mr. Louis 
Street ; (4) the new Dictionary by the Rev. J-, Richardson, now in 
process 0/ printing. 

(i) The Dictionary of the Rev. David Johns. It would seem 
almost a work of supererogation to describe a book so familiar 
to many readers of the Annual as Johns's Dictionary ; but a 
few years hence it may be an almost forgotten book, and this 
paper would not be complète without some account of the 
familiar volume, the daily companion of so many of us during 
the past years of our résidence in this island. In size this 
dictionary is a demy 8vo. It contains eight pages of introductory 
matter, viz. title, dedication, paradigm of verbs and explanation 
of the same, sections on ia) the alphabet, and [b] rulesforfinding 
the root. The dictionary proper occupies 281 pages. The words 
are arranged in two columns on a page. Roots and compound 
words begin with capitals ; but derivatives placed under the roots 
begin with small letters. The same type (small pica Roman) is 
used both for the Malagasy words and for their explanation in 
English. The dictionary proper is followed by a list of 495 
verbs beginning with the active préfixes man- and mam-y in 
which some omission or change of consonant has taken place. 
This list takes three pages and is followed by an appendix 
which occupies 2^ pages, viz., pp. 285-307. This appendix con- 
tains a number of strange and unusual words, especially com- 
pounds, and has larger number of illustrative phrases than the 
dictionary itself. By counting a certain number of pages in 
différent parts of the book and reckoning the average, I esti- 
mated the entire number of words beginning with a capital to 
be about 9,000 ; and I see Crawfurd appears to hâve counted 
them exactly, as he gives the number of "primitive" words as 
8,340. He is not correct, however, in calling thèse words "prim- 
itive ;" probably half of them are compounds, and less than 
half are roots producing a group of derivatives. From the title- 
page of the book we gather almost ail the information now 
obtainable as to its history. The translation of the title is ^^The 
Malagasy Dictionary y in tzvo parts ^ etc. The second party Malagasy 
and Englishy compiled by D. JohnSj missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, Raharo helped to do the Malagasy and Eng- 
lishy and Ramarotafika and Rasatranabo the English and Mala* 
gasy. An-tananarivOy at the Press of the London Missionary 
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Society. 1835."* 

Unfortunately, the compiler of this dictionary did not write a 
préface, and many points on which information might easily 
hâve been given are now left to conjecture. We know, however, 
that the printing of this second part of the dictionary was 
almost the last work done before the suspension of missionary 
work in 1836. Mr. Baker, the missionary printer, and the Rev. 
D. Johns were the last of the missionary party to leave, and the 
chief work accomplished by them during the last year they 
were allowed to remain in the island was the completion of this 
dictionary. t Mr. Johns had been a missionary in Madagascar 
since 1826. His translation of The Ptlgrtm*s Progress shows 
what a hold he had obtained of racy idiomatic Malagasy. He 
must hâve been a man of much persévérance and tenacity of 
purpose, as Mr. Cameron tells us he did not begin to learn 
English till he was twenty-two, nor Malagasy till he was 
about thirty-six.î In the absence of information as to how the 
dictionary was compiled, and remembering that Messrs. Jones 
and Griffiths had been some years in Madagascar betore Mr. 
Johns's arrivai, I think it is fair to assume that we hâve to 
a large extent in the work of Mr. Johns the fruit of ail L. M. S. 
work prior to 1835, We ail know how much we owe to 
one another in our study of the Malagasy language, and how 
the gains of one are, to a large extent, available for others ; and 
yet much more must this hâve been the case in those early days, 
when the workers were few and in close and constant intercourse 
with one another, meeting together week by week, as we 
know they did for some time, to join in the work of Bible trans- 
lation. I think we may assume that each missionary had his 
MS. dictionary, to the stores of which he would be constantly 
adding. That Mr. Baker had some such book we know from 
his own statement.§ Thèse early missionaries made much use 
of their native helpers, especially of those called **The Twelve" 
[^^Ny Rba àmhy ny fblo làhy*)y to whom they had taught 
English for some years. Rahàro (or Rahàrolàhy), who is named 
as assistant to Mr. Johns in the compilation of the dictionary, 
was one of thèse. He was afterwards one of the ambassadors 
sent in 1836 to visit King William IV., and in later years was 
well known as Governor of Tamatave. Although Queen Rana- 
vàlonal. was opposed to Christianity, she seems to hâve been no 
enemy to éducation as such ; and during the last months of his 

♦ The actual title is : "Ny Dikisionary Malagasy, mizara roa : English sy Malagasy, ary 
Malagasy sy English. Njr faharoa* ny, IVIalagasy sy English, no foroni'mr D. Johns missio- 
nary amy ny London Missionary Society. Raharo no nanampy hanao ny Malagasy sy English. 
An-tanananvo : Tamy ny Press ny ny London Missionary Society. 1835." 

t See Ellis's Htstory of Madagascar ^ vol. 2, p. 508. 

X Recollections of Mission Life in Madagascar^ by James Cameron, Esq., p. iz. 

j) Baker'9 OuHine of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language^ p, 25. 
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stay in Madagascar Mr. Johns was stîU allowed to instruct 
thèse twelve young men,* and from them he no doubt obtained 
valuable help. Indeed some six years before the persécution 
there seems to hâve been a grand scheme for compiling a 
dictionary under royal patronage. "The Queen proposes," the 
missionaries wrote in i829,t "to hâve English and Madagasse, 
and Madagasse and English, Dictionaries composed, containing 
ail the words in use in the island. Two or three hundred boys 
are to be employed to coUect the words, and when collected 
they are to be submitted to a society she intends to establish, 
composed of officers, soldiers, judges, and white people, together 
with some of the most intelligent men from every part of the 
island, who are to examine the words ; and such as are approved 
of are to be alphabetically entered in a book by the secretaries." 
This elaborate scheme was, I suppose, never carried out, but 
possibly many collections of words were made by natives who 
sympathised with it, and thèse would naturally find their way to 
the missionaries, who, of ail others, were most deeply interested 
in such studies, and are doubtless embodied in the dictionary 
of David Johns. We may therefore conclude, with a fair amount 
of probability, that this first dictionary is the fruit of the com- 
bined labours and studies of natives and missionaries during 
the fifteen years the first mission was continued. 

And what a gain has this dictionary been to us who hâve come 
later ! How différent would our lot hâve been in 1862, had this 
knowledge been allowed to die with its original possessors ! 
We may perhaps hâve been at times guilty of a hasty expres- 
sion, as we hâve sought long for some word we hâve wanted, 
and, after a weary search, hâve at last found it in some unexpect- 
ed place ; but think what our loss would hâve been if we had 
been entirely without the help of such a dictionary. We are 
ready perhaps too freely to speak of its faults, among the chief 
of which are the uncertainty and inconsistency of arrangement, 
the absence of ail marks of accentuation, and the small amount 
of help given towards explaining compound words ; but the 
longer I use the book the more am I surprised at its fulness 
and gênerai correctness. After twenty years' use of Malagasy, 
we may still find in the dictionary words we casually meetwith 
in conversation or in reading, and which we imagine to be 
unrecorded. Often hâve I opened my interleaved dictionary 
to insert such a word, when lo ! it was already correctly given 
by David Johns. Ail honour then to the persevering and 
painstaking Welshman who thus laboured for the good of 
coming générations ! And though we trust his dictionary will 
soon be superseded by a much fuUer and better arranged book, 

♦ Seo Ellis's Hûiory of Madagascar, vol. 2, p. 510. 

t Refort of the Mtidagascar School Society from March, 1828, to Dec, 3I1 1829. 
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we must ever regard him as the careful workman who really 
laid the foundation of Malagasy lexicography. 

(2) The Dîctionary of the Jesutt Mùstonarïes. The publi- 
cation of this work was a decided step in advance. It is a 
duodecimo volume of 798 pages, exclusive of the title-page and 
list of abbreviations and an appendix containing 255 Malagasy 
proverbs. The title-page is ^*' Dictionnaire Malgache-Français^ 
redigéy selon l' ordre des racines^ par les missionnaires Catholiques 
de Madagascar^ adapté aux dialectes de toutes les provinces, 
A. M, D. G**** L* établissement Malgache de Notre Dame de la 
Ressource, lie BourhoUy 1853." This dictionary is often spoken 
of as the work of Père Webber (or, as he used to be called hère, 
Père Josefa). There is no préface to the book, nor any 
indication that Père Webber was the author; but the same 
may be said of the grammar published at the same establish- 
ment two years later, which, however, vve now know to hâve 
been written by him.* In ail probability this tradition is 
correct. Père Webber was, as his grammar shows, a thorough 
linguist, and he appears to hâve worked in the same systematic 
method both in the grammar and in the dictionary, and to 
him we doubtless owe the superior arrangement, which is the 
principal excellence of the French dictionary as compared with 
its predecessor. The substance of Mr. Johns's dictionary is 
embodied in the French work.f 

The chief drawback to the usefulness of the book is that both 
French and Malagasy are printed in the same small type (bour- 
geois), and the articles being written as continuous paragraphs, 
one has often to read carefully through 20 or 30 Unes in order to 
be sure whether a word or phrase is or is not given. But notwith- 
standing this comparatively slight drawback, which probably 
arose from the fact that the Jesuit establishment in Bourbon did 
not possess much variety of type, we acknowledge our gratitude 
and obligations to the Jesuit fathers for this valuable dictionary. 
The accentuation of each word is clearly marked, and words 
are systematically arranged under their roots. This dictionary 
is not like that of Mr. Johns, confined to the Hova, but is, as the 
title-page shows, quite gênerai. Usually some mark is employ- 
ed as g. (gênerai), e. (east coast), sk. (Sakalava), pv. (provincial», 
etc., to show the range of usage. The compiler probably knew 
little Hova in 1853, ^^^^ fo'' this part of his work he appears 
to hâve relied on the English dictionary ; but, on the other 
hand, he seems to hâve known well the dialects of the east and 



♦ Père Ailloud's Grammar, pp. ii„ and 25. 

t In the list of abbreviations is found **dh, Dictionnaire hova." to which is appended the 
following note : "Imprimé à Tananarivo en 1835. Il contient, plus ou moins développés, le 
mots marqués ici par g et par h. Ce qui est marqué ici dh est donné comme copié tel quel 
dans ce dictionnsiirc sans qu' on ait pu s' on rendre compte." 
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west coasts, and has often thrown much light on peculiar and 
secondary meanings in use in Imerina by showing the radical 
meaning of the root as employed in the provinces. He has 
also enriched his work with many idiomatic phrases and 
sentences as illustrations ; thèse, however, are almost exclusivel> 
non-Hova. AU students of Malagasy are therefore undergreat 
obligations to Père Webber and his collaborateurs; but I 
should add that, owing to the fewness of the remaining copies, 
or to some other cause, this dictionary cannot be obtained 
without great diiEculty. Surely the time has corne when the 
Jesuit missionaries should print a new and improved édition of 
this valuable work. 

(3) The prïnted Spectmens of a new Dictionary begun by Mr. 
/ ouis Streel \n 1876 or 1977. ïhese spécimens comprise (1} 24 
pages octavo of words in letter A, reaching to miàlontràlonuy 
and ( 2) the whole of letter B. About half of the projected work 
was written before Mr. Street left Madagascar in 1877, and the 
MS. is, I believe, in the keeping of the F.F.M.A. Committee 
hère, of which Mr. Street was formerly a member. Thèse print- 
ed spécimens are only to be regarded as proofs, for, had Mr. 
Street remained long enough to complète his task, the whole 
would hâve been revised and improved by a small joint commit- 
tee appointed by the L.M.S. and the F.F.M.A. In preparing 
this dictionary Mr. Street of course used freely the work last 
described, and he also received much help from a MS. dictionary 
written by Mr. Edward Baker, formerly missionary printer 
in Madagascar. This work was purchased from Mr. Baker by 
the S.P.C.K., by whom it was lent to the F.F.M.A. Mr. 
Street himself had also been a keen and persevering collector of 
words and idiomatic phrases, and would doubtless hâve added 
much to our two existing dictionaries. He also made free use 
of the printed Proverbs and Kabàry as illustrations. The print- 
ed spécimens, though open to criticism in some points, especi- 
ally in the définitions, contain much that is useful and interest- 
ing. The gênerai arrangement and style of printing were much 
clearer than anything printed up to that time. Perhaps at 
some future day Mr. Street's Ms. may yet be employed by some 
one who will develope and complète his plan of giving full illus- 
trations as well as définitions of the words. 

(4) The new Dictionary by the Rev. J-, Richdrdsonof the L, M. S.^ 
now inprocess of printing. I shall not hère attempt to forestall 
Mr. Richardson, who will doubtless in due time give (what no 
dictionary maker in Madagascar in the past seems to hâve deem- 
ed necessary) a good préface, explaining the methods he has 
foUowed in preparing this new dictionary. But confining my 
remarks to what is before me in the shape of advance sheets of 
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pages I — 272, reachîng to the word hoèy and containing more 
than a third of the entire work, I will give the readers of the 
Annual some slight description of the book they may expect 
soon to possess. It will be a trifle larger (crown 8vo) than the 
Freneh dictionary, and the gênerai appearance and clearness of 
printing and of arrangement are such as will, I believe, gladden 
the eyes of ail whohave, during their past studies in Malagasy, 
been confined to the use of the dictionaries of David Johns and 
Père Webber. Roots ancf' principal words are given in bold 
Clarendon type, with the accent clearly marked. Derivatives 
are given in small Clarendon, with a slight inset immediately 
after their root, and in many cases idiomatic and figurative 
phrases foUow in the same type. Ordînary small capitals are 
used generally for compounds (the éléments being also fuUy 
given within brackets). Words known to be borrowed from 
Arabie, French, English, etc., hâve their original form given 
within square brackets ; and the same plan is foUowed when a 
word appears to be allied to a Malayan, Polynesian, or Swahili 
word. Some hundreds of words will be thus distinguished, 
and their insertion will doublless put philologists on the track, 
so that in years to come we shall be able to enrich greatly 
this department of the dictionary, as many Malayan and African 
words doubtless still lie unrecognised in the Malagasy vôcabu- 
lary. Another feature of this dictionary is that it frequently 
gives synonyms and références to kindred roots ; this too is a 
step which will prove eminently suggestive and may lead to 
many interesting and fruitful investigations. And yet further, 
a most important and yaluable addition to the dictionary is the 
large number of scientific names of plants, animais, etc., which 
are now given for the first time, so that we shall not meet quite 
so often as in old times the vague définitions, "name of a tree," 
"name of a bird, etc." Of course, to some extent, in the présent 
State of our knowledge, vagueness must still remain ; but in 
hundreds of cases it will now be cleared away, and the actual 
species, or at least the genus, will be accurately given. 

The dictionary will not only hâve this additional information 
as to words already collected, but will contain many hundreds 
of words not heretofore given. As an illustration of this enlarge- 
ment it may be stated that, whereas the words beginning with 
capitals in David Johns's dictionary number (as already stated.» 
9,000, I estimate that the words of the same character contained 
in Mr. Richardson's will number about 15,000, and I believe the 
derivatives will also be found largely in excess of those given in 
the older work. Again, the list of verbs in man- and mam- given 
by David Johns contains, as we hâve seen, 495 verbs ; whereas 
Mr. Richardson tells me his list will probably contain more 
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than 1000. I think we may safely expect the new dictionary 
to contain from 8,000 to 10,000 words and phrases net given by 
David Johns. 

Thus, in fiilness of vocabulary, in accuracy and amount of 
information, and in clearness of arrangfement and printing, the 
new dictionary will prove vastly superior to anything we hâve 
enjoyed in the past. More than this need not be said at présent ; 
but if my judgment is not greatly at fault, the Annual will, în 
years to corne, be often enriched by contributions based upon 
the contents of this dictionary. In so many différent branches 
does it prove itself suggestive tbat we shall doubtless hâve 
some interesting word-studies written for our amusement and 
instruction. 

In conclusion, let us hope that this new dictionary will give 
such an impetus to the study of Malagasy that, through the 
harmonious and combined labour of the whole body of mis- 
sionaries and others, mistakes may be corrected, omissions 
supplied, vague définitions rendered précise and accurate, and, 
above ail, a fuUer number of provincial words be given, and 
given not merely as ^provincial,' but as *Bètsilèo,' 'Sihànaka,' 
*Ibàra,' etc. Thus instead of resting content with this new and 
greatly improved dictionary, missionaries who may hereafter 
live and work in Madagascar may make it a stepping-stone 
to one that shall as far excel it as it has itself excelled its 
predecessors. 

William E. Cousins. 



[I may perhaps here add a note to Mr. Cousins's paper to mention 
another dictionary and vocabulary of Malagasy which has escaped bis 
notice, and of whose existence I was not aware vvben compiling the list 
of French works on Madagascar (largely from one given in Barbie du 
Bocage's Madagascar) given in Annual No. IL, pp. 123 — 125, and 
already referred to by Mr. Cousins. This I met with in the Library of 
the British Muséum ; it forms one of the many volumes of a valuable 
and costly French work entitled Voyage de Découvertes de V Astrolabe^ 
pendant les années 1826—1829, sous le commandement de M, J. Dumont 
UUrvilley capt, de vaisseau. This work describes in a very fuU and 
scientific manner the researches made, chiefly in the Indian and 
Pacific Océans, during the four years' voyage of the Astrolabe^ and is 
illustrated by atlases of plates and maps. The Astrolabe did not touch 
at Madagascar, but M. D*Urville obtained during bis voyage, I believe at 
Mauritius, a number of manuscripts containing vocabularies of Mala- 
gasy. Thèse are included in the volume on **Philologie," and indeed 
form more than half the bulk of the whole collection of vocabularies, the 
others being from the Pacific islands. The contents are as follows : — 
Introduction au Vocabulaire Madekass, pp. 1-3 ; Essai de Grammaire 
Madekass, par M. Chapelier, avec Exercises, pp. 5-48 ; Dictionnaire 
des Langues Français et Madekass, pp. 49-246; and Vocabulake 
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M adekass,- Français, pp. 249-363. This volume is bound up withanother 
of 306 pa^es, containing vocabularies of Oceanic languages, and was 
published at Paris in 1833, in large (impérial) 8vo. I examined it with 
some little care and made copies of pages of the **Dictionnaire" and the 
**Vocabulaire ;" and although the orthography is différent from our 
présent usage, I could recognize numbers of words as similar to the 
Hova forms. From the information given in the introduction, the work 
seems to hâve been compiled by some one (probably Créole French) 
who had resided for some years on the east coast of Madagascar. It is 
therefore probably a pretty full vocabulary of the Bétsimisàraka form of 
Malagasy, and would no doubt give us some valuable information as to 
the eastern dialects. I made efforts to obtain a copy, but was unsuccess- 
ful, as I fear the volumes are not sold separately, and the whole work 
is a very costly one, extending over a number of volumes. There, 
however, the information is, ready for use by any one interested in the 
Malagasy language who can consult it in England. — Ed. (j.s.)] 



THE SAKALAVA. 

(CONCLUDED FROM ANNUAL No. VU.) 

XIV. — When a young Sàkalàva has reached a marriageable âge, he 
tries to win the girl upon whom he has set his affections ; and 
when he has spoken to her and is assured of her love for him and 
her consent to be his wife, he reveals his intention to his parents, 
or if he has no parents, to the senior member of his family. If they 
approve of his project, his father and a màsondràno (a chief), or any 
other man of dignity in the tribe, go to the parents of the girl in order 
to bring the matter before them. They enter the house with solemnity ; 
and after the proper greeting of the members of the family, and the 
-usual talk about the weather, etc., the boy's father introduces the matter 
to the father of the girl. But the matter must not be abruptly brought 
up. At first the father of the boy speaks in ambiguous phraseology, 
and in a round-about way leads up to the subject in hand, though in 
such a manner that every one understands the drift of his remarks ; and 
at last he asks the family to consent to the girl becoming the bride of his 
son. After having made this request, he makes a speech of great length 
and eloqnence, setting forth the excellency of matrimony, saying th 
God has so created people that no one is able to live without a sp 
Then it is the turn of the girl's father to speak. He gives his a 
in a very polite and serions manner. If he does not approve of 
match, he does not say so abruptly but, in a long speech, graced by 
many iine phrases and polite sayings, gives them to understand his 
meaning. If, on the contrary, he approves of the match, he does not 
use many words. As a rule, this phrase is pronounced in such cases : 
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*^Manao manakôre ; manao manakore T^ i.e. **What can I say ? what 
can I do?" as much as to say, **Sweet is matrimony. The boy and the 
girl love one another, and what can we do but agrée ? they must be 
allowed to do as they please in the matter." The boy's father, being 
salisfied, answers : **/^ lehy izaOy^ i. e. **Exactly so. 

On the day of the wedding the bride is conducted to the bridegroom's 
house, where the nuptial festival is held, and where relations and 
friends meet. A great quantity of rice or Indian corn is collected and 
given out for cooking. In the afternoon the bridegroom's mother, 
sisters, aunts, etc., go away to fetch the bride and bring her to her future 
home. She follows them, accompanied by roany attendants, each of 
whom carries a little wooden bowl {zahàfa\ on which rice or maize is 
placed. Of course ail who form the bridai procession are dressed in 
theirfinest and best clothes. When ail are gathered together at the 
home of the bridegroom, the guests sit down outside the hut, forming 
a circle, in the centre of which the bridai pair are seated on a small 
mat. Now ty mahbda ankàne^ or nahodany ty hàne^ which is to say 
that the makers of the feast are to begin to serve '7y hane màsake,^ i.e. 
the cooked food ; and every one receives a portion,— some in bowls, 
some on plates or dishes, some in calabashes, or in any vessel which is 
at hand. The bride and bridegroom receive their food served up on 
one dish, from which they take alternate mouthfuls to signify their 
union and affection. On the occasion of the marriage too, according to 
the lïlin-dràza (custom of the ancestors), an ox should be slaughtered 
to provide méat for the festival ; but as this can only be afforded by 
the wealthy, when a poor Sakalava is married the guests must be content 
wâth rice and fish, unless they are able to procure some additional 
delicacy for the occasion. The afternoon is spent by the guests in 
eating and drinking and lively conversation \mihiratsa) around the 
fire, but the bridai pair remain quite silent, sitting side by side on 
a mat until the darkness comes on, when the whole party breaks up. 
Of course rum is freely used on thèse occasions. The marriage feant 
being over, the young husband, in order to secure an absolute right 
to his wife and the first child, but especially the child, makes a présent 
of an ox to his wife's parents, and a further présent of four yards of 
cloth or a large bag of rice to each of her nearest relatives. Thèse 
must be presented before his wife gives birth to her first child, as 
they are regarded as the payment necessary to secure the phHdfor 
himself, and, if not made in proper time, he loses his right to be 
considered the father of the child, which then belongs to his father- 
in-law and mother-in-law. 

Polygamy is practised by the Sakalava, but chiefly by the chiefs 
and kings. It seems to hâve originated in the idea that to hâve a 
number of wives gives a certain dignity and superiority to a man, since 
the majority of people can only hâve one. The people generally acknow- 
Jedge that polygamy is an evil practice. A Sakalava chief is allowed 
"to hâve four wives, but the king can hâve as many as he likes. Were 
a Sakalava chief to take to himself more than four wives, or six at the 
most, he would be considered as attempting to rival the king. The 
lilin-draza neither encourage nor forbid polygamy, and so the matter 
is left to the free-will of the individual. 
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XV. — The sacredness of the marriage tie, as might be expected 
among such a wild and heathen people as the Sakalava, is little regard- 
ed, and divorces are fréquent. Divorce is called by the Sakalava 
mangito fànamhalia or mangito vàly^ i.e. "rending matrimony asunder." 
One can hardly wonder, when even amongst civilized people domestic 
quarrels are fréquent, that the home of the Sakalava is frequently the 
scène of quarrelling, fighting, and misery, caused often by jealousy of 
one another. But there are also many happy and affectionate couples ; 
and when death enters the family and removes husband or wife, real 
and bitter grief is felt. There hâve even been cases where thô survivor 
has refused to leave the grave of the deceased for a time varying from 
six to twelve months, but has remained on the spot, mouming and 
wailing and refusing to be comforted. In such cases the relatives and 
friends hâve to watch over them, are oblip^ed to make them buts, bring 
them food, and compel them to eat it. There hâve even been instances 
when, from excess of grief and despair at the death of a husband or 
wife, the survivors hâve put an end to their own lives. There are 
those who were married in early youth, and who hâve reached a ripe old 
âge, still living happily together, having enjoyed through their married 
life uninterrupted domestic happiness. It should hère be observed that 
ail matrimonial connections among the Sakalava are contracted by 
the individuals themselves, and not by the ordering of the parents, 
as is the custom among the Hova and Bètsilèo, who sometimes 
betroth their children even before their birth. 

The relations between parents and children are frequently very 
unhappy, especially when the latter hâve reached years of maturity. 
The want of affection shown by some of the people for their new- 
born children frequently disapppears entirely, and many of the people 
hâve a passionate love for them. This affection is reciprocated by 
the children, and very often sons and daughters, when grown up, will 
work indefatigably and cheerfuUy to support their aged and infîrm 
parents, and will not suffer them to want either house, food, or clothes. 
The love of the parents for their grown-up children is seen especially 
when death removes one of them. The parents will then mourn for the 
departed for more than a year. Should a son or a daughter be stolen 
and carried away and sold as a slave, the parents will do ail in their 
po>yer to obtain information as to the place where their unfortunate one 
is lîvirig, and then spare neither time norexpense in seeking to redeem 
-4Wid- liberate him. If his libération is to be satisfactory, it must not be 
done secretly,— he must be properly redeemed by the payment of the 
ransom money, otherwise he cannot be received again as a true member 
of the family. But after the ransom has been paid, the rescued youth 
will be re-introduced and incorporated again into the family by the giv- 
ing of a feast and an offering of thanksgiving, made amidst the expres- 
sions of the joy of ail the relatives at his return. The whole family is, 
on such occasions, said to mirengy^ i.e. to be extremely glad and happy. 

The relations between brothers and sisters, as a rule, are more unhap- 
py than those between parents and children. Feelings of envy and 
jealousy are easily aroused between the elder and younger children, es- 
pecially in the familles of those of high rank, such as those of chiefs, 
princes, or kings. Among such, as a rule, there exists intense hatred 
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and enmity, so much so that occasionally they do not hesitate to 
attempt to murder one another, simply on account of the deadly' grudge 
they bear to each other, excited very freqiiently by some question of se- 
niority or dignity. This does not exist so much amongst the common 
people as amongst families of rank ; for there are fréquent signs of har- 
mony between brothers and sisters, which shows itself in the fact that 
they build houses side by side, fish and plant together, and act fairly by 
each other. Love is generally stronger between a brother and a sister 
than between two brothers or two sisters. Examples of suicide hâve 
been known, owing to the passionate love of brother and sister for each 
other. A sister will occasionally say at her brother's death : **I would 
rather foUow my brother to the grave than live and grieve for ever** 
(Sitrany mindre màty àmy iy anadahiko atàny ty noho vélo mitslisè angay 
fàizay), 

The Sakalava never sell their children, but the Màhafàly, a tribe in 
the Southern and south-western parts of Madagascar, form an exception 
to this rule, for in this tribe parents hâve been known to exchange their 
children for goods and food, — especially for food ; for years of scarcity 
seem to be more fréquent hère than in any other part of the island. But 
although the Mahafaly sometimes suffer much from want of food, they do 
not perish of famine ; for in such extremity they will sell their children 
for victuals in order to save their own lives. The soil in this part of the 
island is not fertile, and the land is dry and barren, the rain is very scarce 
ail the year round, and cold winds from the south are fréquent. Du- 
ring several months of the year a great number of people hâve to live on 
the fruit of the prickly-pear. On account of this scarcity very few arti- 
cles of food are fàly^ i.e. tabooed, and, accordingly the Mahafaly eat 
things which a Màsikôro or Vèzo would not touch at ail. Even in many 
places quite near to the coast the inhabitants hâve never seen the sea ; 
they seem to be quite content to live in their mountain homes, where 
they spend their lives in a rude and uncivilized manner, without a thought 
or hope beyond the présent. 

The Mahafaly are a very cruel people. They hâve many times plunder- 
ed the French traders' stations on this part of the coast and robbed, 
or even killed, the agents and clerks. The' men engaged in business on 
the coast much dislike being placed at stations in the Mahafaly country, 
where they are sometimes sent by their employers for bad conduct. 

Tortoises are more abundant in the Mahafaly country than in any 
other portion of Sakalava territory. The flesh is good and nutritions, 
but not equal to that of the turtle. 

Sakalava become independent of their parents at a comparatively early 
âge ; when eight or nine years old, they begin to build their own buts 
and frequently are obligea to provide for themselves at thisyouthful âge, 
hence they employ themselves in fishing and other work. Orphans, or 
children disliked by their parents, or children whose parents are poor, 
or who hâve been for some reason or other compelled to take to flight, 
are those who most frequently hâve to support themselves. The Vezo 
children spend a great part of their time in play. Very often they may 
be seen in the water a great part of the day, swimming and diving, or 
manœuvering in their small canoës, paddling or sailing to and fro along 
the shore near where they live ; and it is surprising to see how daring 
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they are, and what ability and bravery they display in the water, despite 
the waves and heaving surf. If the canoës capsize, they plunge into 
the water with the most perfect composurc and swim like ducks to the 
shore, while the waves break over and around them. The capsized ca- 
noës are washed after the swimmers on to the shore. The children dare 
not, of course, indulge in such play when there is a strong wind from the 
land, for then they would be sent adrift. But when there is a strong sea- 
breeze, there is no fear of their being drifted away. As the fisheries on 
the west coast are excellent and profitable — for there is an abundance of 
ail kinds of fish — the children occupy themselves much in fishing. They 
also exercise themselves in throwing wooden spears, in drawing in the 
sand the figures of ships, boats, canoës, fish, sheep, goats, cattle, etc. 
Many of the Sakalava children seem indeed to possess excellent mental 
talents, so that, could they be properly instructed, wonderful improvement 
might be expected of them, indeed this has been proved by the results of 
missionary work among them. But unfortunately, the Sakalava will not 
allow their children to learn anything the missionaries hâve to teach 
them, especially Christianity, for fear lest they should be true Sakalava 
no more, because of their following principles and customs opposed to 
those of their ancestors. Of course what has been remarked above con- 
cerning the amusement and work of children refers especially to boys. 
Little and big girls alike are very rarely seen to do anything that is 
useful. They take a pride in sitting or lying in the sand the whole day 
from morning till evening, doing nothing whatever ; they are in the 
highest degree lazy, naughty, and haughty children, utterly unwilling to 
learn anything good, especially reading and Christianity. Exceptions 
are few indeed. If they do learn anything, it is to make mats, for this 
is regarded as honourable work for girls ; and it is the duty of the women 
to provide a sufficiency of mats for the household. Amongst the boys 
you will find your best and most disinterested Sakalava friends : for they 
désire friendship even with the missionary, whom the older Sakalava 
mostly dislike and look on with suspicion, as he undermines their belief 
in the customs of their forefathers ; for they think that there is nothing 
which can keep them good, true, and bold like a firm belief in and 
strict observance of the old customs. But the boys do not care much 
about this old philosophy ; they truly désire friendship with the mission- 
ary, showing this by their free approach to him, and by their doing 
small services for him with great pleasure, by their showing confidence 
in him, and by their unfettered communicativeness to him. Some of 
them also listen to his preaching and teaching of the Gospel. Many of 
the boys would certainly come to the missionary to learn in the school, if 
they were not prevented by their heathen parents or grandparents, al- 
though it would be difficult for them, with their restless nature and variable 
disposition, to endure the tedium of learning for any length of time. It 
would be almost impossible for them to submit to school discipline, as 
they are not used to the slightest restraint on their actions. Nothing 
like correction or éducation of children is known among the Sakalava, or 
indeed among any other tribe in the island ; this is a great hindrance to 
the progress of educational work in the schools. The Sakalava children 
are allowed to do anything they like, however mischievous, without any 
punishment from their parents. The only thing by which they expose 
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themselves to punîshment is the committal of theft whtch ts discovered. 
They are not punished for the stealing ; that is not considered an evil 
deed at ail, indeed it is considered a very good way of acquiring proper- 
ty ; and anything gained by theft is considered merely as a gift from 
Andrianànahàry (God). But to steal so that the theft be discovered is 
such a foolish and stupid deed that it deserves contempt and punish- 
ment, which latter is actually carried out. 

Speaking of children, let me give an old Sakalava story. When swim- 
ming, the Sakalava (Vezo) children expose themselves often to the 
risk of being seized by sharks. They hâve, of course, the needful charms 
to protect them against the monsters, which charms are considered of 
very great efficacy. Now there was formerly a certain sorcerer named 
Andrîamànta, who was celebrated because of the eflScacious charms he 
made against sharks. Whether he really ever existed, or is only one 
of the innumerable Sakalava myths, cannot now be ascertained. It may 
be supposed, however, that such a renowned person actually existed, 
otherwise the tradition would hardly hâve been preserved up to the pré- 
sent time. But be that as it may, the taie runs as follows : Once a great 
number of children were swimming happily about, when one of the party 
was caught by a shark. Struck with terror at the sight of their friend in 
the mouth of the fîsh, the rest ail took to flight homewards, weeping 
and wailing, and reaching the town, which was near the place, they cried 
out at the top of their voices to the father of the lost child, telling him 
that a shark had seized his son and taken him into deep water. The father 
sped away to the shore and looked about in a state of great agony for his 
child, but, as he thought, the child was hopelessly lost. Desperate at 
the thought, he returned to his hut ; but the popular Andriamanta was 
already at the place and earnestly busy in mangèmboke, i.e. in prepar- 
ing a remedy, consecrating it over a sacrificial fire made for the occasion. 
Enthusiastic Andriamanta burst out : "The shark shall be compelled to 
give up the child, bring it to the shore, and shall afterwards perish. But 
a fat ox must be brought, slaughtered, and offered," he added, "that the 
child may be saved." Ail was done as Andriamanta commanded. The 
desired resuit was anticipated, when Andriamanta said to the child*s 
father : **Go to the shore, and there be very attentive to what shall hap- 
pen." He continued : "The shark which caught the child will come 
and cast him up on the shore ; and having done this, he will return to the 
depths to die ; take the child and bring him into the house, where we 
hâve the proper medicine." This was done, the child's body was found 
and washed, and the charm applied. Meanwhile the townspeople and 
others had arrived on the spot, and they eagerly watched what the re- 
suit would be. "Will the dead child come to life ?" was the question 
which ail asked. After some days* treatment by the sorcerer, the child 
one day moved its limbs ; this was the first sign of life, and the crowd of 
people who witnessed it exclaimed : "This is indeed an effectuai remedy." 
Andriamanta then said with great solemnity : "It is not mère medicine, 
but God himself." "It is just as you say," the people answered. AU 
présent saw the dead child restored to life, and it lived after this a long 
time among its relatives and friends, a wonder and a sign amongst the 
people. Ail the inhabitants of the surrounding country, having heard of 
the wonderful cure, were astounded beyond njeasure, and Andriamanta 
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be«^emore celebrated and popular than ever ; and though générations 
hâve pdssed and gone since then, his superhuman skill is still remember- 
ed and talked of amongst the people. So runs the tradition, the signifi- 
cance of which is that it gives évidence that even the heathen world 
believes in miracles and in the possibility of the résurrection of the dead. 

XVI. — The Sakalava are divided into différent tribes, and each of 
thèse has its spécial name. Within each tribe everybody who belongs 
to it is treated as a friend. It is regarded as wicked and inhuman in 
the highest degree for a man to murder one of his own tribe, or to steal 
from him, or deceive him, or not to assist him in case of need. Towards 
the members of a différent tribe, however, unless connection exists 
through marriage, it is as necessary to be on a footing of enmity as it 
is to be with foreigners of another nation. No friendly feelings are 
entertained towards those who are not regarded as Ibrigo^ i.e. neighbonrs 
or friends belonging to the same tribe or family. Anything like patriot- 
ism is not known to the Sakalava. 

That there are those who, without scruple, even deceive and murder 
their own friends and relatives within their own tribe, is true enough ; 
but such are always considered, both by the common people and their 
own relatives, as utter rascals, and are hated by ail. 

Every tribe has its own chief, as every family has its own head. The 
chief of the tribe is, as a rule, responsible for the injuries his people 
commit against those of other tribes under other chiefs, just as the head 
of a family is responsible for the doings of his children and servants. 
Hère we hâve the main reason for the Sakalava's fréquent change of 
abode. There are always wicked people in every tribe and family who, 
by their evil doings, bring upon their relatives the wrath and hatred of 
others, who threaten them with revenge ; on this account it frequently 
happens that whole families hâve to leave their résidence and remove 
to another place, where they can feel themselves secure from attack ; 
for revenge is not taken against the one person only who has been the 
actual offender, but against the whole family to which he belongs. 
Relatives, separated thus from each other by a long distance, do, as a 
rule, visit one another at least once a year, which visit often lasts from 
three to six months ; but the gênerai time for such a visit is about a 
month, because they dare not risk their lives longer than that. 

XVII.— According to the laws in Fiherènga, made by king Làhi- 
morfza, the Sakalava who kills another in his kingdom must be put to 
death. He also enacted a law that whoever should steal from him (the 
king) should be beheaded. The Vézo, i.e. the coast Sakalava, are more 
or less exempt from thèse laws. They can do almost any kiild of mis- 
chief without fear of any punishment whatever, for the king is not 
allowed to cause the Vezo to be put to death, the reason being that, 
should the king be defeated in a war against another king, he would be 
compelled to take to fiight in order to save his life. In that case the 
canoës of the Vezo come to his rescue. On this account also the king 
has decreed that beheading shall be the punishment for the Màsikôro, 
i.e. the Sakalava of the interior, who dare to do damage to the canœs 
of the Vezo. Accordingly, the Masikoro are afraid to injure thèse 
canoës, for they know that the king would listen to the Vezo's complaint 
and strictly carry out the law for even the smallest injury done. Evea 
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though a Masikoro might understand how iô paddle a canoë, he wouid 
not dare to do it lest he might break or lose something and ^-^ring 
capital punishment upon himself. On one occasion the king was defeat- 
ed in a battle and, when flying from his enemies, was very hearly 
caught, and would hâve been captured had he not been taken up in a 
canoë and rescued from danger. It is for this reason that the king 
always protects, not only the canoës, but also their owners. Any kind 
ôf evil deed therefore which the Vezo perpetrate in Fiherenga cati be 
ôxpiated by some hânanga, i.e. goods given to the king and to the 
oifended party. This is also the chief reason that so many Vezo hâve 
settled down in Fiherenga, where they find protection and security and 
feel themselves more at liberty in their evil practices, for they know 
themselves to be very spécial friends of the king. 

XVIII. — In a former paper the casus helli which often lead to fight- 
ing among the différent tribes were mentioned. We shall now see how* 
the Sakalava prépare for warfare, and what they do in order to prevent 
hostilities. When war is declared— it may be to défend themselves 
against an enemy who has declared war against them, or it may be a 
war of aggression or revenge — the king appeals to the warriors in his 
kingdom to join him in battle, which he is compelled to undertake in 
order to advance the welfare and glory of the kingdom. The men 
gather at the place appointed by the king or prince,— generally at his 
own résidence. When assembled, the first thing to be done is to secure 
a proper talisman to enable them to carry on the war successfully. The 
préparation and possession of charms play a prominent part in ail the 
events of a Sakalava*s life ; but in time of war there is spécial need for 
them, and consequently great attention is paid to their préparation. 
The first act of this ceremony of preparing the charms for warfare is to 
obtain and bring to the place or camp a maie calf and a young cock, 
both of which are generally black. The sorcerer is called for, and very 
soon he has thèse animais dedicated and prepared as remédies of great 
efficacy. Then thèse créatures, thus transmuted into charms, are sent 
silently away by some of the ablest and most trustworthy of the warriors 
to some passage of the road where the enemy must of necessity pass. 
There the animais are buried alive ; and when covered with earth, a 
mark is put on the very spot where they are buried. When the advanc* 
ing enemies see this, they are overcome by fear and retnrn to their 
camp as soon as possible for that day, consulting together as to a new 
direction for advance into the battle-field. If the other party cannot 
be sure of the way by which the enemy will come, the spies carry the 
calf and cock witn them from one place to another till they get sight of 
the enemy and find out the place where they intend to pass ; then the 
spies leave the cock and calf to go where they like. Should the enemy 
get a view of the calf, they would say : "This is the black calf which is 
sent to bring distress and death upon us ; we are vanquished already ; 
let us go home while still alive." This sometimes sufîices to defer the 
breaking out of war for a considérable length of time. 

But when war cannot be prevented by any such means, further prépa- 
rations are made. The king sends immediately again for the onfsitra* 

• Ontsilra, probably conneçted with spirana, i.e, healed»— Eds« 
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(tBe sorcerer). Arrived at the place where the king has ordered the 
wam^rs to arrange themselves — standing or sitling side by side to form 
ji circle — Ife takes up bis position near the king in the centre. Every 
man keeps bis spears (generally two) and musket between bis legs, 
being extremely silent and attentive to what the ontsitra bas to say. The 
ontsitra having brougbt bis medicines with bim in a bowl or in some 
otber vessel, he places tbem by bis side inside the circle. The medicine 
consists of boiled water, in whicb certain berbs, known only to the 
doctor bimself, bave been steeped. He stands up with great ceremony 
and solemnity, impressing tbose around bim with the feeling that he has 
sometbing serions and important to tell tbem. Tben he commences a 
speech of great éloquence, addressed to the soldiers, setting fortb the 
decided risk and danger to life inséparable from war, telling tbem of 
the dreadful calamities that may befall the bonourable king and bis 
kingdom, and convinces every one of the extrême necessity of posses- 
sing the efficacious medicines or remédies required for gaining the 
victory. The soldiers around the kingconsiderthis speech so reasonable 
and forcible that they do not think of argument. He tben proceeds : 
"The medicine I bave hère at band is that whicb God has revealed to 
me as the only means by whicb you can gain victory and préserve the 
kingdom for your king and yourselves. But if the king wishes to be 
sure of bis success and victory, he ought to make me, the mediator 
between bimself and God, a présent of a good gun." Tbis is immediate- 
ly presented to bim, as it is considered an indispensable part of the 
ceremony. The ontsitra continues bis speech, declaring that his 
medicine is the only tbing whicb can save the warriors from death and 
from being made captives by the enemy ; "thougb," be adds, **you may 
chance to fall by the balls and spears of your enemies, yet if you reward 
me for my medicines at once with an ordinary keg of powder, I will 
make my supplications to God on your bebalf, and tben ail fear on your 
part will be groundless, and you will be secure from the enemy. Bring 
fortb the gift of powder, and you are ail safe." **Well," say the foolish 
folks, "it is needful for our safety, and so we give you, our great defender 
and protector, the best keg of powder in our possession with pleasure." 

The doctor résumes bis speech, as the Sakalava say, in a very de- 
ligbted and satisfactory manner, promising that he, by bis médicament, 
will défend each one of tbem and belp tbem to conquer the enemy by giv- 
ing tbem courage and boldness that they may not fear anytbing, bow- 
ever great the danger may be, and bowever numerous the enemy who 
attacks tbem. Ail who dare to attack tbem sball be obliged to bite the 
dust in shame. Only one tbing could occur to nullify the efficacy of the 
medicine, and that would be the counter-charm prepared by some otber 
mpamôrika (wizard). Tbis must be feared, and it may bave dreadful re- 
sults. But even tbis can be easily tbwarted by a présent to the ontsitra 
of a fat ox, and so an ox is very gladly given in addition to the gun. The 
ox is brougbt to the place and slaughtered at once, but it is not yet eut 
up into pièces for cooking and eating. Deep silence foUows, not a word 
or Sound of any kind is beard, ail are anxious to get a good share of the 
medicine whicb tbe ontsitra is now going to sprinkle over the warriors, 
and ail, from the king downwards, receive their portion, that is to say, 
they are ail sprinkled .with a few drops of it. When the medicinç vessel 
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is emptied, the ontsitra proceeds to command the soldiers to dojcejtejT 
things in order to convince them that the medicine has taken eÔecP^lTL' 
them. First of ail, he bids them jump and dance about on the! 
swinging their spears and guns. Next, he commands them to lay down 
their arms. Then he says : **Take your arms ; spring up ; march on the 
spot {arondràngo iy tomboke\ take your position in the ranks, etc." Then 
he says : **That is very good ; the medicine has indeed had the required 
efFect." So they take the physic again. Afterwards the ontsitra commands 
them to shout and howl in the loudest manner possible; which indeed 
they do with such efFect that they think they hâve évidence enough that 
the medicine is effective, and the troops retire to their buts, where they 
remain in tranquillity till early on the following morning, when they 
again hâve to come to the place for the final enchantments. A large 
ox-horn, filled with grease mixed with some other things, is presented 
by the ontsitra, The horn goes round from man to man. Each one 
sticks his fingers in the horn, takes a little grease, which he rubs on 
various parts of his body in order that the spears and balls of the enemy 
may pass by and not hit him ; or should they strike him, that they may 
not kill or hurt him, but fall harmless to the ground. This concludes 
the cérémonies. The ontsitra exhorts the men to go forth and to be 
brave in the battle-field. 

So the warriors start, shouting and singing their war-songs, marching 
until they get sight of the enemy, and come so close to them that the 
hostile parties can hear distinctly one another's voices, when a hait is 
called. Then one party asks : **Ankôrenarh àngy f ' ("How do you ?") 
The other answers : ^^Indreto ^zahaxf^ (**Just as you see us,*' or, "Hère we 
are*'). The other says again : ''Miàly môa isikaT ("Shall we fight?") 
The answer is : ''Eka mialy^' or ''Endaontsika hiàiy^ ("Yes, let us fight"). 
And then they commence firing. Should any one fall by the enem/s 
shot, his fellow warriors near him take to flight. The enemy run 
quickly to the fallen men, spear them and rob them of their guns and 
spears, clothes, and anything else they may hâve with them at the time. 
The enemies now approach each other, and when they become furious 
they only use their spears ; but when they hear shots, they run in the di- 
rection where the shots were heard to seize the opportunity for plunder- 
ing. When exhausted, they retreat to their respective camps. The 
next morning they commence again ; and sometimes they keep up the 
game for weeks or even months. The party who are vanquished receive 
no mercy from the victors, who carry away the women, children, cattle, 
and any other kind of property which they can lay their hands on. After 
this, the war will cease for a time, but the conquered ones are always on 
the look-out for an opportunity of revenge, which they soon find, when 
war again commences. Wars of this kind are much enjoyed by the Sa- 
kalava, for there is but little life lost. 

XIX. — ^When a Sakalava is taken ill, his relatives send for the doctor. 
The medicines prescribed are various and are used in différent ways : 
there is medicine to drink, to inhale, to bind on the fingers or on the 
wrists and ankle-joints, or round the neck and other parts of the body. 
Other medicines again are daubed on the skin in oval spots, or in long, 
vertical, or horizontal lines ; others hâve only to be put in some place in 
the hut to take effect on the patient. But, as we hâve seen, the effect of 
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edicine dépends on the magie power conferred upon it by the con- 
r'*Jon of the omàsy or onisiira, for without consécration they are inef- 
l£2t^. A common opinion amongst the people with regard to the 
treatment of sick persons is that they must be made to take as much 
food as possible, — the more the better, never mind what malady they 
may be suffering from ; yea, they must be compelUd to take food in great 
quantity, no matter how diJÉcult it is for them to swallow it. This is 
the only rule of diet which the Sakalava know with regard to sick peo- 
ple. The following case came under my notice. A young man, stout 
and strong, was taken ill with gastritis. His mother (the worst heathen 
woman I ever saw) and other relatives were carefully nursing him ; and 
ail the time one or other of them was engaged in putting food into his 
mouth, he doing his best to swallow it, for he knew the good old Saka- 
lava principle, for the Sakalava reason thus : As long as life lasts, eating 
is necessary, and especially when the constitution is reduced by illness ; 
•*for food increases life,".they say, "food, in fact, is the life, and life is 
in the food." One morning I visited the young fellow, and on entering 
the hut I found that his mother had cooked a big potful of maize. I 
knew very well that this food would be given to the man, and I accord- 
ingly seriously requested that they would not give him any of it, as it 
was indigestible food even for strong people, and not at ail fit for the 
sick. They promised not to give it to him, and we agreed to prépare 
some other food instead. But as soon as I had left, they began to stufF 
him with this hard maize ; and when they had got his inflamed stomach 
well filled, they said to each other : **Yes, this is just the thing ; this 
gives hope of life." I came afterwards, but too late to do any good, 
and saw that his stomach had begun to swell, and I told his mother that 
her son would die solely on account of the food they had obliged him 
to eat. But nobody believed me, they rather laughed at my simplicity ; 
and indeed the mother looked very pleased that her son had been able 
to take such a quantity of food. This happened in the forenoon, but 
before sunset the poor fellow had expired ; and I am sure that his 
mother and relatives who, by this time, were bewailing and bemoaning 
their son, had hastened his death by giving him this maize to eat in 
such quantities. I believe that numbers of sick Sakalava are prevented 
from recovery simply by over-eating, and that death from such causes 
more frequently occurs than is generally supposed. Poor people I they 
are victims of dense ignorance and darkness. 

A not uncomraon cause of death among the Sakalava, at least in 
Fiherenga, arises from the fréquent and long-continued drinking bouts 
which are held almost every day and night in the villages. Thèse wind 
up with fighting and quarrelling, in the course of which some one is 
frequently killed. ^"Endaotsika hialy* (**Let us fight"), says one, and 
the challenged is compelled to reply : ''Endad' (**Come on then"), if he 
does not wish to lose his honour and self-respect and be afterwards 
regarded as a coward who had shown the white feather at a moment 
when every stout-hearted Sakalava ought to display bravery. They fetch 
their arms, and at it they go. Once I and a brother missionary were 
called to see a Sakalava who, in- one of thèse brawls, had received a 
deep stab with a spear in the abdomen ; and though he had lain some 
time with his entrails protruding, he was still living when we arriyed. 
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What a heart-rending sight I With tears in his eyes the poor fellow asked 
us to help him ; but we could do nothing for him, the case was mortcd; 
But to satisfy him I put back the bowels and sewed up the opening. He 
was already exhausted and died soon afterwards of peritonitis. 

Malarial fever does not seem to be fatal to many except when it 
becomesofan épidémie character, which sometimes is the case, and 
then its ravages are terrible. Often the fever at such times appears in 
connection with other épidémie diseases, for example, small-pox. As a 
common medieine for malarial fever the people use the leaves of a plant, 
or the bark of a certain tree, both possessing a very strong scent. This 
is put in a big pot, filled with water, and boiled. When prepared, the 
pot is taken ofF the fîre, and the patient seats himself near or over it, 
covered with a large and thick làmba, and inhales the vapour until he 
perspires freely. After this, the patient drinks some of the medieine 
and washes. himself with the remainder. This remedy is very efficaeious 
indeed. 

Cases of poisoning are fréquent among the Sakalava. This mode of 
murder is quietly and secretîy praetised among the différent familles. 
The poison is put into the food or drink of the person who, by some one 
of the members of the family, is hated and marked out for murder. The 
poison is got from several plants, known by some of the more clever of 
the Sakalava, generally by the ontsitra ràty (the evil soreerers). The 
Sakalava's great fear of being poisoned by some one is not only caused 
by his superstition regarding wizards and witcheraft, but more on ac- 
count of the fact that cases of poisoning frequently occur among them. 
And, accordingly, the Sakalava never feel sure that they will not be 
victims of poison, and they are always on their guard, espeeially in 
certain places and among people of doubtful character, lest they should 
be poisoned. A Sakalava looks on ail with whom he comes in contact 
as possible enemies, who may hâve some evil designs against him, and 
therefore he must be on his guard. 

Leprosy, a disease so frequently met with in the interior, is seldom 
met with among the Sakalava. For two whole years I only met with a 
single case. This was a man some 30 years of âge. As far as I can 
argue from this case, the Sakalava, unlike the Hova and Bétsilèo, do not 
regard leprosy as more loathsome and terrible than any other malady, 
and hence, so far as my knowledge goes, they do not eompel lepers to 
leave the town in which they live, as is the case in the interior. A leper 
living in the town with others is nursed like other sick persons, and 
great care is taken of him. 

The Sakalava die frequently in a sitting posture, in which they are 
kept by their attending relatives and friends, who thus désire to oflfer 
their assistance to the dying. When life is extinct, there is a moment— 
but only a moment — of the deepest silence among the attendants ; in a 
little time this is changed into weeping and howling, in which ail take 
alternate parts. Many guns are ûred near the canoës and the buts, in 
order to drive away the ghosts of death, who hâve approached the place 
and may be lurking in some hidden spots seeking others also. The hull 
of an old canoë is eut to a proper length and made into a kind of coflSn 
by putting gavels in the ends and fumishing it with a cover. Wrapped 
up in a lamba^ the corpse is put into the cofiOin and çarried away to the 
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burial-place, which is either in or close to the forest. The corpse is 
carried ofF in a hurry amidst weeping, crying, and howling, and constant 
firing of muskets, till il is buried and covered with sand and wood to 
mark the burial-place. The Sakalava generally like to get rid of their 
dead at once, and will hâve nothing to do with corpses unless they are 
obliged, for they are doubtful as to how their dead relatives will conduct 
themselves towards those still living ; whether they will act as friends 
or enemies is not known to anybody. But to secure them as friends, 
they pour out at least once a year a quantity of rum on the graves of 
their deceased relatives, and especially, as we hâve seen, on those of 
their ancestors. This they suppose to be a means of averting the feel- 
ings of enmity which they probably might keep up towards somè one of 
the living members of the family ; for, as they were always fond of rum 
during their life-time, they also must be so after death. In the heathen 
world death is without hope, and consequently mourning is accompanied 
by despair, and this is true of the Sakalava. May the hope of etemal 
life soon be made known to them ! 

A. Walen. 



STUDIES IN THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE, No. IV. 

ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE PRONOUN. 

M Y former **Studies" hâve been chiefly confined to the verb ; and although 
there is still much that might be said about this part of speech, I 
shall now offer a few remarks on the agent of it. It would probably hâve 
been most natural to treat of the noun tirst, and then of the pronoun, as this 
is the substitute for nouns ; but since the noun is so very simple in Malagasy 
that there is very little occasion for a monographie study in it,— provided one 
does not enter into the question of the etymology of the individual words,* 
in which case the subject would require much more time than I hâve at 
my disposai at présent- 1 prefer to offer a few remarks on the pronoun, 
which, in my view, stands much more in need of a spécial investigation than 
the noun, and the examination of which does not require any great amount 
of time and space, as the subject is a more limited one. I am also of 
opinion that an etymological examination of the pronoun on the principles of 
comparative philology will prove to be one of the safest ways of arriving at a 
linguistic resuit with regard to the question of the ethnographie relationship 
of the Malagasy language. It is therefore also my intention to confine 
myself chiefly to the etymology of the pronoun. 

I do not of course think it my business to dwell on what is to be found 
in ordinary grammars ; but as the Annual is read by many who possess no 
knowledge whatever of the Malagasy language, I must enumerate the forms 
in question before commenting on them. 

As there is neither a reflexive pronoun in Malagasy (the word tèna^ body, 
is used for the reflexive), nor any separate form for the possessive (certain 
forms of the personal pronoun take the place of this), and scarcely any 

* The dérivation of nomina verhalia I bave already treated of under the verb. 



(Seen) (Unseen) 

Ety Aty 

Eto Ato 
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£o 


AÔ" 


Etsy 


Atsy 


Eny 


Any 


Eroa 


Aroa 







Eiy Aiy 
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indefinite one (thé forms used for this are either adjectives [as fnàro, vt/sy, 
etc.], or the relative pronoun [tzay'}, or a répétition of the interrogatives [na 
tza na iza, na tnona na mona, na zhvy na zhvy"] ) ; and as, finally, the 
relative is like one of the démonstratives, we hâve consequently only three 
classes left : the démonstrative ^ the interrogative^ and the Personal. 

On each of thèse I shall offer a few reniarks. 

I -The Démonstrative Pronoun. 

I shall begin with a synoptic view of thèse pronouns, following the very 
convenient arrangement of them in the Rev. W. E. Cousins' s Concise 
Introduction to the Sttidy of the Malagasy Language (p. 53), only adding 
a few forms he has not got in his list. I also add the démonstrative adverbs 
from the sarae list, as they serve to illustrate the force of the démonstrative 
roots. 

Pronouns. Adverbs. 

Sing, Plur, Common. 

(Seen) (Unseen) (Seen) 

Ity Irety Izaty 

Ito (obsolète) Ireto Izato 

Itoy Itony 

Itikitra 

lo Ireo Izao 

Itsy Iretsy Izatsy 

Iny Ireny Izany 

Iroa Ireroa Izaroa 

Iroana Ireroana Izaroana 

(Izay) 

Iry Irery Izary 

The order in which the pronouns are given above corresponds in the main 
to their démonstrative force, i.e. to the nearness or remoteness of the thing 
or things pointed out by them, beginning with the nearest f'ityj and ending 
with the remotest firyj, 

A glance at this list is enough to show us that the Malagasy language is very 
rich in démonstratives ; but I may add that the Malagasy people hâve in fact 
more means at their disposai for expressing and modulating the force of the 
démonstrative than even this rather respectable number of démonstrative 
pronouns suçgests; for, firstly, they actually point atthe thing in question with 
their lips whilst pronouncing the pronoun expressing it.* The ability they 
show in so doing— their perfect control over their labial muscles— is often very 
amusing. And secondly, they are able to increase the démonstrative force 
of the pronoun considerably by lengthening the accented vowel of it. I 
never forget the answer I got from an old man in the forest between Antsi- 
hànaka and the east coast to my question why their rice was so exceptionally 
dear. **It is/' he said, *'because we hâve to buy it ary làvitra ary-y-y** 
("yonder, far, far off"); making the length of the last vowel tell me thegreatness 
of the distance, and pointing at the same time in that direction with lips 
drawn out to an almost superhuman and indescribable length. 

The Malagasy language seems to hold quite a unique place amongst lan- 
guages with regard to its richness in démonstratives ; at least 1 do not know 
any language that can compare with it in this respect. Most languages 
are content with two or three forms referring respectively to the nearer or 
the more remote object, as this and thaty in English ; hic^ ille, iste, in 
Latin, etc. Even the nearly- related Malayan has only the two, ini and itu 
(=Malagasy \ny and tto\ whilst Malagasy has got about a dozen of them. 
And then there is scarcely any other langiiage that can vary thèse pronouns 
with such regularity and transform them into démonstrative adverbs simply 
by a Itering their initial vowel, while keeping.at the same time such a nice 
distinction throughout between the seen and the unseen. 

* See article ' 'Relies of the Sign and Gesture Language among the Malagasy," p. 289, 
ante* — Eds. 
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At first sight, such a list as the above, comprising, as it does, about forty 
différent fortns, looks rather appalling ; but one very soon sees that one bas 
to commit to memory only the nrst row, containing the primary forms, ail of 
which bave the vowel i as their initial, whilst the correspondine adverbs 
invariably change this vowel into e and a; the plurals are K>rmed by 
insertingr^; and the *common' forms (i.e. common to singular and plural) 
by inserting za after the first vowel of the primary form. 

Before we begin to deal with thèse primary forms, on which the others 
dépend, we will try to explain how thèse two characteristic inserted syllables 
can effect the meaning of the primary forms in the manner they do. 

{jd) As to the re^ it seems to me to admit of an explanation which, I 
think, can be approximately proved to be correct, although it may appear 
rather startling at first. I think it is simply the numéral rla (two), and shall 
now proceed to give the arguments in support of this view. 

As to the form re^ there is scarcely any difl&culty in considering it the 
same as roa^ as the form for the numéral tiioo varies almost infinitely in the 
Malayo-Polynesian dialects. The fiindamental forms seem to be ro^ lo, and 
do (= rUf lu, du), Which of thèse three is the original form is, I think, 
impossible to tell now, or at least impossible to prove ; but I am inclined 
to think that the last has most in its favour, as it not only easily accounts 
for the other two (d and / are frequently interchanged in this group of 
languages, and so are / and r, consequently also ^and r through the médium 
of /; e.g. the Malagasy dtmy [five], which in many of thèse languages 
occurs in the form limut in others rima)^ but also keeps the connection both 
with the Indo-European and the Semitic families of speech, in both of which 
a dental with a foUowing vowel (and sometimes a liquid added to it) uniformly 
expresses the numéral in question. Thus, Arabie, zanah ; Hebrew, shenayint 
[root, shen\ ; Aramaic, theren [root, ther\ ; Assyrian, sam ;* Sanskrit, dui; 
Greek, dyo ; Latin, duo ; Gothic, twai ; English, ivûo ; German, Tswei, etc. 
It is, I think, a safe rule in investigations into etymology to consider that form 
the original one which, C(zteris ^aribus^ proves to be most closely connected 
with the greatest number of languages either within the same family or even 
in other families. There is besides the more reason to suppose an original 
connection with the Indo-European family in this word, as the same also 
seems to be the case with the numéral three ^Sanskrit, tri; Malagasy, 
telo ; cf. what was said above about r and / bemg interchangeable), and 
perhaps also with one (cf. Malagasy, \sa, and Greek, heis, one), although 
this lost relationship is very doubtful. 

From thèse fundamental forms (r^, lo, do) we bave a great number of 
variations in the différent Malayo-Polynesian languages, as roa^ lua, elua, 
dua, dïa, ait, eli, ert, and even tia (as in Tonga and Nukahiva), or eua (as 
in the New Hébrides), the initial consonant (r, /, or d) being dropped. 

With ail this variety of forms I think there is nothing strange in the 
supposition that the re in question may be the numéral for two, as far as the 
form is concerned ; of its signification I shall speak presently. 

The démonstratives are not the only class of words in which we roeet 
with this re, We also hâve it in the 2nd person of the personal pronoun, 
where the singular {fiianao) is made plural (hianar^o) by inserting re before 
its last vowel. I am also inclined to think that we hâve virtually the same 
syllable before us in the very strange interjectional imperative indrèo {indro^ 
lo ! but indreo, in the same sensé, if one looks at a plurality of objects), 
where, however, the original r (in indro) has been dropped before re, as it 
was euphonically impossible to keep it.t And finally, I should not be at 
ail surprised to nnd that the indemnité numéral màro (many, from which we 
form such words as hamarlana (plurality [originally, duality ?]) proves to 

* In Ethiopie quite a di£ferent word {haU^ a pair) is generally used for this numéral. 
f It 18, however, possible that indreo may be a contraction of indro ireo. 
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be nothing but the numéral ro {:=zroa) with the ordinary adjective-prefix ma. 
But the may be so is no proof that it ïs so. In order to prove it we must 
turn to the cognate languages ; it was indeed from this source I first got 
some light on the question. 

If we turn to a Polynesian language, e.g. that of Tonga, it immediately 
becomes clear to us that the syllable in question must be a numéral. The 
said language has three numbers : singular, dual, and plural. If we now 
take the personal pronoun, 2nd person, we find it has the foUowing forms 
in the nominative : — 

Sing. Jto koe, Dual, ko kimua. Plur. ko kimutolu, 

Thou. You two. You (literally, you three). 

Now we see at a glance that the termination tolu used to form the plural 
(originally a trialis ; in many languages of the great Oceanic group, and 
especially in the Melanesian branch of it [e.g. in the languages of Eromança 
and Aneitum] we meet with both a singular, dual, trialis, and plural ; m 
others, the dual and trialis, or one of them, has either not occurred at ail, or 
has become obsolète, being gradually merged into the plural, or becoming 
itself a plural) is the numéral (=Malagasy tèlo) ; and if we remember that ua 
in Tonga is=r(7â:, we cannot fail to see that the termination of the dual 
(ko kim^/a) also is the numéral for two. 

If we now compare thèse forms with the corresponding Malagasy ones, 
we must admit that re does exactly the same service in hianar^o as ua and 
tolu {=^roa and telo in Malagasy) in the forms we just had before us, the 
only différence beinç that it has to do service for both of them, as the 
Malagasy has no distinction between dual and plural even in pronouns.* 
That the re in Malagasy is inserted in the word, whilst ua and tolu in 
Tonga is affîxed to it, makes no essential différence, as the infixes are 
almost as common as the préfixes and suffixes in this group of languages. 

I hâve hitherto only treated of the re in the personal pronoun (hianar^o), 
not of the re in the démonstratives, as there is no analogy to this in the 
cognate languages, so far as I am aware, because none of them hâve 
the great richness of Malagasy in this respect ; but I take for granted that 
nobody doubts that the re in the démonstratives is the same as the re in 
hianar^o, as the analogy between the two is so complète that what applies 
to the one must also hold good with regard to the other. 

But how is it possible, it may be asked, that a word like roa, expressing only 
the dual (i.e. two) could be chosen as the distinctive mark for the plural of 
the pronominal forms in question ? I might answer this question simply by 
a counter question : How was it possible that tolu, expressing the trialis, 
could in Tonga be chosen as the distinctive mark for the plural of the same 
pronoun ? The one certainly looks about as strange as the other ; but still 
the form used proves beyond dispute that such was really the case. 

It is to some of us difficult even to conceive of two as a plurality. This 
seems, however, to be very much a raatter of taste even in the Indo-European 
languages. In English we cannot say ail two or ail both, neither can we in 
Norwegian or Swedish ; but the French feel no difficulty in saying tous les 
deux, nor the Germans in speaking of aile beide m the same sensé. 
But it must at the same time be admitted that the différent European 
languages hâve no analogy to the usage of the numerals two or three to 
express the plural in gênerai. We can much better understand how two and 
three could be included in an indefinite plurality, or, in other words, how a 
dual and trialis could merge itself into the plural and gradually disappear, 
a process which actually has taken place in most Indo-European languages 
and also in some of the Semitic ones. The question therefore still remains : 

* In nouns, adjectives, and verbs, there is no difiference even betwen singular and plural, 
f See Waiz-Grerland, AnthropoU der Natur.^ vol. vi. 764, et seq» 
j; Lubbock, Prehisioric Times ; p. 501 of the Norwegian translation. 
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How was it that in Malagasy and some other languages of the same 
family the numberstwo and three— the proper words for dual and trialis — 
came to express the plural in gênerai ? 

In order to understand how this peculiarity originated we must again 
tum to the Oceanic group of languages, and ask how it is or has been 
with regard to the use of numbers in them, and we shall find that 
numbers do not seem to hâve been their strongest point. Many of the 
Polynesian tribes hâve originally counted only to nve (tollowing the fingers 
on their hand), and in the Australian branch it is worse still, — five 
is hère the non plus ultra, which nobody can exceed, and very few reach. 
Even four is too transcendental for most of the tribes. Some few of them 
can count to three, but the great majority are content with two, which is to 
them enough to express plurality in gênerai. If they are obliged to go 
beyond this, they can only do it by means of répétition. If a native at Cape 
York (Australia) is obliged to count to six, he proceeds in the following 
curions way : i netat, 2 naes, 3 naesnetat, 4 naes-naes, 5 naes-naes-netat, 
6 naes-naes-naeSt — and so on. In this we hâve corne down to an arithmetical 
stand-point not very différent from that of the good old woman who, as 
the taie goes, had no other means of ascertaining the loss of one of her three 
sheep than this, that she could not make any of the remaining two 
**stand in the middle." 

Supposing now that Malagasy had also once passed through this stage 
of 'évolution/ it seems to me quite natural that in re {==roa), as a mark of 
plurality in pronouns, and in forms like mâro {=:maroa), originally dual in the 
sensé of plural (because two was the highest plurality they troubled about), 
we should hâve a remuant of it. It is of course no valia objection to this 
theory to say that neither re nor tnaro is now limited to the dual number. 
As long as a child has seen only his father's hut, this is to him a big house ; 
but his idea of what is to be considered 'big* expands with his growing 
expérience and the widening of his views. 

It is a very curions parallel to fnaro—ais its etymology is expained 
above — that the word de (many), which is the nearest synonym to it in 
Malagasy, in many African languages means Iwo. (See the word for Iwo 
under the forms ôe, ôee, ou, wa, ebba, ubba, beba, etc., in the list of 
numerals given in Wake's Charters on Man, pp. 328-343.) This may of 
course be only accidentai, but it certainly looks like a parallel to tnaro in 
the supposed original sensé of dual ^^ma-roa), 

ip) The spécial force of the syllable za is more difficult to accountfor. 
As I shall hâve to deal with it again in some of the other pronouns and there 
point ont its démonstrative power, I am hère only concerned with the question 
as to how it can modify a démonstrative pronoun in such a way as to make it 
indefinite enough to include both the singular and plural. In order to under- 
stand this we must look to the spécial force of the same syllable in those pro- 
nouns in the roots of which it is the essential part, and not merely a modifying 
syllable, as in the démonstratives we are dealing with now. We shall there 
see that, in addition to its démonstrative sensé— which is very weak—it 
carries the idea of uncertainty, indefiniteness, and vagueness. 

It is very characteristic that za is the root of the interrogative \za {who, 
and in some connections also used for which). When I ask, Who it is ? 
I hâve of course as yet such an indefinite idea of the person or thing in 
question that I may well leave the number out of account. It is also 
exactly in keeping with this that the interrogative pronoun in Malagasy has 
no distinction of number, in which respect it is différent from the démon- 
strative and Personal (with the exception of the pronoun of the 3rd person, 
who is generally unseen when spoken of ; hence the necessity of distin- 
guishing the number is not felt). 

Exactly the same is the case with the relative pronoun {izay)^ in the root of 
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whicfa also za seems to be the essential part. The indefiniteness of it is proved 
by its being without any distinction of number, and especially by the fact 
that it also, without any change in form whateyer, can be used as an indefinite 
relative (like the Latin quicunqué), Its vagueness also appears most 
striking in the adverbial phrases of which it forms a part, as h^ixizay 
hsitTtzay (from any indefinite time in the remote past), majïdrakizay or man- 
dTàktzay maindTaktzay (up to any indefinite time in the remote future,— 
generally used to express eternity a ^arte fost^ for want of a better word). 

That the reason why the insertion of za makes the démonstrative pronoun 
*common' as to number is the idea of vagueness and indefiniteness it 
adds to them we can guess also from the fact that the forms with the 
inserted za are used only of what is unseen, whilst the forms without it apply 
to what is seen. 

I may add that za is also used as a prefix to form "secondary roots*' (e.g. 
zàxid\i2k:=,ànaka, child ; zatôvo, a youth, from tovOt young). 

If we now turn to the primary forms of the démonstrative pronouns 
(those in the first row in the foregoing list), we shall find that they can be 
reduced to some few fundamental démonstrative syllables, or, in other words, 
that we get the following four classes : — 

I. — The démonstrative vowel / followed by the démonstrative vowel o^ 
which makes to. 

2. — The same followed by the démonstrative consonant / and a terminal 
vowel (as no Malagasy word can end in a consonant) : Uo, ithy^ itony^ (with 
the inserted démonstrative n) ; ity^ ittkitra^ itsy, 

3.— The same followed by the démonstrative n and a terminal vowel : iny 
fan, iny ?). 

4.— The same followed by the démonstrative r and a terminal vowel : iry^ 
trba, irerlana (with the indefinite terminal na so frequently met with in 
nouns). 

The pronoun tzay I hâve not included in this classification, as it is generally 
a relative. 

I shall now add a few remarks on each class, pointing out its etymological 
relation to the corresponding démonstratives in other languages. 

ist class : lo, The first question that suggests itself is, Which of the two 
vowels is the more essential, the i, or the ? The answer seems to be that 
the / is characteristic of the pronominal démonstratives in gênerai, and 
therefore used as initial through ail of them, whilst the o is characteristic of 
the spécial démonstrative force (i.e. the degree of démonstrative force) of the 
pronoun in question, and therefore is kept unchanged in the démonstrative 
adverbs, in which the /, as the pronominal characteristic, is changed. 

The / used as initial in ail the démonstrative pronouns is no doubt the 
same that we hâve as a démonstrative prefix in nouns as well, both in appella- 
tives and proper names. When used before proper names, it has sometimes 
been called **the definite article of proper nouns*' (e.g. labrahama or i 
Abrahama=Abraham). In purely Malagasy proper names it is incorporated 
into the name itself as its initial, whilst in foreign proper names the practice 
has been to write it separately, if used at ail (as in Biblical names, according 
to the old manner of writing them : i Abrahama, i Davida, etc.). It is used 
both in place-names (e.g. larivo, Imàmo, Imèrina) and in names of persons. 
In the last it is nearly synonymous with another démonstrative prefix ra 
(Ibôto, Inaivo, Rabôto, Ranaivo). 

The démonstrative force ofthis i hère is easily seen, Iboto, for instance, 
is not any person to whom the word bhto (a boy) might fitly be applied, 
according to its sensé as an appellative, but the boto, i.e. the one of 
whom the word boto has become the name. In appellatives it is used 
in two différent ways : in some few words (as kàky^ father, nèny^ mother) 
it has a force slightly différent from that of a possessive, although it is 
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also hère in reality a démonstrative. Kaky and neny mean father and mother 
in gênerai ; but ;kak)r and /neny are the father and mother of the speaker, 
although this distinction is not always carried ont consistently. In other 
appellatives it is added in order to form adjectives and adverbs exprès* 
sine the locality indicated, as in /vôhony (at the back of \vohOt back] ), 
/màsony (before the eyes {tnaso^ eye] ). Although used adverbially, thèse 
last words are not real adverbs, but a combination of a noun with prefixed 
/■ and a sufl&x in the genitive, referring in a somewhat indefinite way to 
the thing in question {ivohony^ at the back of it, i.e. of the thing in question), 
and generally require a real adverb before themselves (e.g. eo ivèlany) where 
used adverbially, as they would else be taken as adjectives (e.g. ny fômba 
ivelanyt the outward customs). This last use of ï approaches very nearly to 
that oi a (which is no doubt an abbreviation of the corresponding démon*» 
strative adverb ao) in such compound adverbs as (the provincial) afàra^ 
behind ( fara^ the end, the hinder part of a thing). 

As far as I am able to see firom the means at my disposai, there is no 
trace of this pronoun as an ordinary démonstrative either in the Malayan» 
Polynesian, or Melanesian languages. This would almost make one inclined 
to think that to was the same word as ito (Malayan itUy that), the t in the 
middle being dropped But as it is the gênerai rule, established by many 
analogies, that the simplest (shortest) forms are to be regarded as the more 
original ones, if there is no évident proof that a *phonetic corruption' bas 
been at work (as, for instance, in the Romance languages in their relation to 
Latin), I think it is more likely that ito is a secondary form of the original io 
than that an original ito is dwindled into io, 

Besides this, the pronominal root of io occurs frequently enough in the said 
languages, although not as an ordinary démonstrative, but as the persooal 
pronoun of the 3rd person singular (under the forms ai, ii, i, etc.); and as 
the pronoun for the jrd person is itself virtually a démonstrative, the said 
différence is of no etymological importance. The occurrence of itOj as a 
démonstrative pronoun in the cognate languages as well seems to prove that 
it is to be regarded as an independent form, although probably originally 
derived from io by the insertion of the démonstrative radical /. 

That even a single vowel, with or without an aspirate before it, can be 
used as a démonstrative pronoun, is a fact every Greek scholar is familiar 
with. We hâve it both in the old démonstrative ho he (more frequently used 
as an article in Attic Greek), the personal (originally démonstrative ?) prononn 
(for 4rd person) hi and i (=Lat. w, the stem of which is /), and the ^iota 
detnonstrationis* (ij affixed to other démonstratives in order to strengthen 
their force. 

2nd class : Ito^ tty, etc. As I hâve already spoken of the initial / common 
to ail démonstratives, there are only the syllables to and ty left. That the 
consonant t is the characteristic letter in this group is évident, as it occurs 
in ail its forms. The terminal vowels [o, t, and oi) are the same as those of 
which io consists, and of whose démonstrative force we hâve just spoken. 
The démonstrative n (in itàny) we shall hâve to treat of in the 3rd class. 
The ts in itsy I consiaer only a modification of / (a kind of strengthening of 
it*). The lengthened form itikitra I am not able to explain to my own 
satisfaction. The final syllable tra is a termination often added to roots, 
generally without any definite signification, but where is the key to the ki 
in the xûki^ which is still left ? In some Melanesian languages (e.g. in 
Fiji and Mare) we bave ko, koya^ etc., in the sensé of that, May not 
itiki be a combination of this root with ity} Such a combination in a 
pronoun would be nothing at ail strange. We hâve a similar one in itony 

* It may perhaps also be considered as a kind of contracted reduplication of the root H with 
dissimiJation (as in the Latin iste [=>-^a-^ for i-ta-ta or i'Sa-sà\), i.e. iH-ty, it$-sy, iUy, 
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{:=iù&'ny)t and, to mention an analogy from another language, the Greek 
autos, composed in a similar manner» is familiar enough to everybody. 

Both / and /f occur as préfixes in the formation ol "secondary roots" or 
before reduplication of roots (e.g. /smèna, the yolk, /sfôtsy, the white, from 
mena, red, ^xià^fotsy, white ; /jitrànotràno, an imitation of a house {trano, 
house; the reduplication gives the diminutive sensé], /nrôarôa, two and 
two \roa, two]. The tsi hère used cannot of course be the négative particle 
tsy (not). 

How the / got a démonstrative sensé we cannot of course explain. When 
a Word is reduced to its most elementary form, we can, as a rule, only investi- 
gate whxit it means, but not why it has such a meaning, or how it onginated. 
Only the onomato^oetica are, to some extent, an exception to the gênerai 
rule that the roots are tbe ultimum of linguistic researches. Still, if it should 
ever be possible to understand how a certain sensé was attached to a certain 
root, it must be in such démonstrative roots as io and / (Hyt ttoj and ts, 
The Malagasy pronunciation of io gives the mouth exactly the shape it takes 
when pointing to an object with the lips (cf. what has already been said 
about the custom and ability of the natives in this respect) ; and when pro- 
nouncing the t and ts, the breath is forced out between the teeth with a force 
that gives an idea of the speaker's eagerness to point out something. But 
however this may be, it is a fact that / and ts (or in the softened form 
ds^=.z) hâve a démonstrative force, not only in the Malayo-Polynesian, but 
also in the Semitic and Indo-European languages. 

In the Malayo-Polynesian this root does not very often occur alone, but 
more frequently with other démonstrative roots, especially those in n and r. 
As mentioned before, we hâve itu in Malayan, corresponding to the Malagasy 
ito, ity, etc., in etymology, but to iny in sensé, whilst the Malayan ini (this) 
corresponds to the Malagasy Uy in sensé, but to iny in etymology. This 
shows that the démonstratives originally hâve had a more gênerai sensé, and 
only gradually bave got the spécial notion which is attached to each of them 
now. In Polynesian the composition with roots in n and r alluded to above 
is common. In Maori, for mstance, tenei is thts, but tena and tera are 
that. In Tahitian the démonstratives are toie, teienei, and tauara. 

In the Semitic the same démonstrative root occurs under the forms ta, ti, 
zi, zati (Arabie and iEthiopic), za (Arab.), ze (or zeh with a quiescent 
h, Hebr.), di, da, do (Aramaic), etc. The ^/and z are of course only softer 
forms of t. In ail the Semitic languages thèse démonstrative forms are 
also used as relatives, with or without modifications. 

In the Indo-European languages the démonstrative force of / ("^^h, d, s), 
through its différent branches from the sa and ta Ctad) in Sanskrit to tne 
English this, is so well known that it is quite unnecessary to dwell upon it 
hère. 

3rd class : Iny. This pronoun (composed of ii [=:/V?]| with an inserted n 
between the two vowels), in which n is the characteristic letter, occurs in the 
same form fini) in Malayan, although with a modified sensé, as already 
pointed out. In the Polynesian it is also met with, but seldom alone ; it is 
generally combined with other démonstrative roots, as those in /, h, and /, 
together with which it produces forms like lenei, lena, this, that (Samoa) ; 
heny, hene, this (Tonga) ; tenei, tena, this, that (Maori), etc. In Melanesian 
it is found in the form ono in the language of Mare, where it is also used 
as nota accusativa, just as the corresponding adverb (àny) is in Malagasy 
with proper names of places. 

In the Semitic and Indo-European languages there seem to be only 
very slight traces of a démonstrative ;j (e.g. Heb. hen and hinne^^Syr, in, 
Arab. inna ; Greek en and eni, Lat. en,—2L\\ of them originally démon- 
strative pronouns and adverbs [this, there], and then afterwards interjec- 
tions with a certain verbal force). In Malagasy the n does not seem to hâve 
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been so fertile as the other démonstrative éléments» as there is no collatéral 
pronominal form to iny. In the meantime I hâve no doubt that the article 
ny is only an abbreviation for iny. My reasons for thinking so are :— 

{a) It contains the same characteristic démonstrative élément as iny^ viz. 
the n, 

{p) In the cognate languages, as Malayan and Polvnesian, where there is 
no article, the démonstrative pronouns, and especiafly iny^ take its place. 
It seems to hâve been the gênerai rule in languages that the word which 
gradually became an article was originally a démonstrative, at least this 
has been the case both in the Semitic and the Indo-European languages. 

(c) It is equally in analogy wlth what has taken place in the said families 
of languages that, when the démonstrative, by long use before nouns, 
gradually becomes an article, its form is shortened or weakened. So the 
original Semitic démonstrative hal (whose éléments are most clearlv seen 
in the Hebrew hallaz=^Pi.t3h. allazij which also originally was a démon 
strative, although it is now generally used as a relative) has in Hebrew been 
shortened to ha and in Arabie to al. In English the démonstrative thts and 
the article the are both from the same root and originally the same word (the 
Sanskrit sa^ ta^ tad)y but as an article the word has become shortened. The 
same process is seen still more prominently in the Romance languages when 
compared with the Latin ; the Latin démonstrative ille, illa (that) has in 
French become le^ la, in Italian, il floj, la, and in Spanish el, la (loj,- ail 
very good analogies to the shortening of iny into ny in Malagasy. 

(dj Finally, I may mention that in some of the Melanesian languages (e.g. 
the Duauru in Baladea) this pronoun actually occurs in the shorter form ni, 
Perhaps both iny and ny were for a time synonyms (or were parallel forms 
of the same word) in Malagasy too. 

I am well aware that an objection may be raised against my theory on 
syntactical grounds, as the démonstrative pronoun is nearly always repeated 
after the noun before which it is placed, while the article is not {ny blona, 
the man, but iny olona iny, that man) ; but my answer is that, when the 
démonstrative force of ny disappeared, the necessity of répétition also ceased. 
We hâve an analogy to this in the use of irho. As a démonstrative pronoun 
this is repeated, but when exceptionally used only to mark the plural (e.g. 
ireo mpishrona, those priests, for, the priests), the répétition does not take 
place. In the démonstrative adverbs we also hâve an instance of the 
vagueness of this rule of répétition» We say 'èny an-dàlana (there on the 
road), but also eny làvitra eny (there far off there). 

I cannot leave itiy without throwing out a hint with regard to its possible 
connection with the inflection of the Malagas)r verb. Supposing that this 
pronoun originally ended in a (a termination it still has in some Polyne- 
sian dialecte), its corrélative adverb would be ana (now any), and the two 
forms (ina, anaj would correspond exactly to the terminations of the passive 
and the relative verbal forms respectively. This is at any rate a striking 
coïncidence, if nothing more. But supposing that thèse démonstrative forms 
really were identical with those in the two verbal forms in question, how 
could they account for this change in sensé ? what could they hâve to do 
with the supposed activity or passivity of the verb ? 

Let us for a moment suppose that the verbal préfixes also are démon- 
strative roots, and what then ? If a démonstrative representing the notion 
of a noun is placed before the root expressing the verbal notion, it dominâtes 
it, governs it (active sensé) ; if placed after it, it is overpowered, govemed 
by it (passive sensé). 

But what about the ana in the relative forms ? We may say that as, 
according to this theory, ana is only an adverb, it contains no notion of a 
noun at ail. Exactly so, but may not thaf be the very reason why the 
relative forms must always include a part of the prefix in order to get hold 
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of that notion, whilst the passives, already including a pronoun {tnà) m 
their termination, can do without it ? If I say vonotna {vono, killing) that 
means, killing this=the killing of this ; but if I say mamono (for man-vono), 
it means, this killing (somebody) ; and if I finally use the relative form and 
say, for instance, ny tràno namonéana {-^man-vonoana) àzy, that is, the 
house this (somebody) killing there, it nearly corresponds to the Hebrew 
construction : Hab-beth asher ketalo sham^ the house which he killed him 
there (for, where he killed him). 

When I hère speak of the ''notion of a noun** as expressed by the 
pronominal affirmative, I of course only think of the gênerai nominal sensé 
as quite indefinite (somebody acting or being acted upon). In order to be 
more definite it wants the subject expressed separately. It may be objected 
that then the pronoun in the suffix ina (or the prefîx) becomes entirely 
pleonastic ; for if I say vonotna tzy, that would, upon this theory, be, 
the killing somebody, him (=somebody, i.e. he, is killed) This is true; 
but such a pleonasm would be nothing very extraordinary. We hâve au 
analogy in the Syriac genitive, where a pleonastic suffix is often inserted 
between a noun and its genitive (e.g. lebo daro, the heart of it. the earth 
— the heart of the earth). Even in Malagasy we hâve something very much 
like it in the genitive, especially in the form it takes with proper names ; 
e.g. irànony Abrahama, the house of Abraham, looks very like vonoiny 
Abrahama, or, written in another way, tranon^ iAbrahama, vonotn* 
i Abrahama, I cannot, however, enter upon the question of the Malagasy 
genitive hère, but I believe the n' of the genitive to be virtually the démon- 
strative n of which I am treating. Neither can I hère treat of the différent 
verbal préfixes and try to prove their démonstrative character ; but if the so- 
called verbs are really nouns, it is only natural to consider their préfixes and 
suffixes as démonstrative roots. 

It may be objected that this, at any rate, would only explain why the 
relative form may hâve a locative sensé (as it contains a locative adverb 
ana^=.any^ there), but not acount for the other relations it is often made to 
express. This is certainly true ; but might not the locative sensé hâve been 
the ociginal and fundamental one from which the others gradually emana- 
ted, just as many sensés now generally attributed to genitive, dative, or 
ablative in Latin, and genitive and dative in Greek, are by Sanskrit scholars 
proved to hâve originated from the Sanskrit locative ? The relation of 
locality is the one an uneducated mind islikely to seize upon long before it 
thinks of the relation of time, means, purpose, etc. 

But I will break off this hère, begging the reader to keep in mind the 
distinction between a mère suggestion thrown out for discussion, and athesis 
supposed to be proved. I may also add that I believe the démonstrative n 
I hâve treated of to be the root of the infixes also (/«, on^ om[pionf as n is 
so easily changed into m in Malagasy]), of which I hâve already treated in 
the Annual for 1876, pp. 41-44. How they can influence the roots in the 
mannerthey do, I shall not try to explain hère. If time allows, I may again 
come back to the whole question of the etymology of verbal and nominal forms. 

4th class : Iry, trôa, irôana, It is almost unnecessary to say that the r 
hère is the characteristic élément, but what does it mean ? Ail three of thèse 
pronouns referto something more distant than the other pronouns do Iroa 
and iroana are synonyms, the na being one of those loose terminations in 
Malagasy which are kept in some dialects and left out in others, whilst try 
is generally applied to something more distant still, especially when the 
final /' is pronounced emphatically and lengthened (cf. what has already 
been said above on this lengthening). How is it that r has been chosen to 
point to something more remote ? I cannot but think that the r in this class 
is the same as the one we hâve in the numéral roa, so that iroa^ etc., 
originally meant what was next in order with regard to its locality, whjlç 
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the / in //y, etc., pointed to what was first in order (/— j* in tsa^ one). 
This I confess I cannot, strictly speaking, prove ; there is, however, a 
remarkable coïncidence, which in my opinion almost amounts to a proof, 
and which I shall now point out. 

A glance at a list of numerals in différent Polynesian dialects is enough to 
teach us that the second numéral mostly occurs in the two forms roa and 
loUy with many modifications (as lu, ru, etc.), or, in other words, that the 
consonantal élément is r and /; the latter sometimes being changed into 
dy as already pointed out in another place, where it has also been shown that 
they ail originally must hâve had a common root, which afterwards divided 
itself into thèse three modifications. Now the curious coincidence is that 
those languages which hâve adhered to the form with r in the second numéral 
hâve also done so in the démonstrative pronoun, whilst those which hâve / in 
the numéral also hâve it in the corresponding démonstrative. A few examples 
will best illustra te this : — 

Malaçasy : 2, roa; that, or that yonder, ifoa, iroana, ify. 

Tahiti : 2, rua ; that, anara. 

Maori : 2, f ioa ; that, tera (plur. era). 

Fiji : 2, roa ; that, akory and iri {ahory is a compound form). 

Hawaii: 2, /ua; that, ua/a ; audte/a (a compound lorm). 

Samoa : 2, /ua; that, /ena and /e/a (plur. e/a). 

I am sorry that my very scanty materials do not allow me to carry this 
comparison further ; but, as far as I can go, the ruie laid down above seems 
to hold good. Not that ail thèse languages form a démonstrative containing 
the radical élément of the second numéral, but whenever they do form it, 
the rule is followed. I hâve found no instance of a language with a numéral 
in / having a démonstrative in r, or vice versa. 

If this dérivation of the démonstrative holds good, it will also be a con- 
tribution towards the solution of a more gênerai question, much discussed by 
comparative philologists in Indo-European languages, viz., What connection 
there is between the numerals, on the one hand, and the pronouns (e.g. the 
numerals dyo and such démonstrative particles as de in Greek), on the other?* 

I hâve already mentioned that the collatéral form of the démonstrative 
letter ^- is /; and although this / has not given birth to any of the 
ordinary démonstratives enumerated above, it has not been entirely lest 
to the Malagasy, as the démonstrative article lay or ilay {lehy^ tlehy) 
is evidently formed by it. It refers more to what is distant in time than in 
place (what has been previously mentioned and is therefore well known), and 
is otherwise used just as the ordinary article. 

The occurrence of this root in Polynesian démonstratives I hâve already 
mentioned. In the Semitic languages this / is met with in several forms, as 
the Arabie article al (hal) and the compound pronoun allaziy the Hebrew 
article in its orginal form [kal)^ the démonstrative in theplurals^/and elleh, 
thèse, and the compound démonstrative hallez^ this. 

The reader will most naturally think of the Latin ille as a proof that the 
same démonstrative root also occurs in the Indo-European languages. This 
may be right, but it dépends on the question how far n and / are interchange- 
able letters in Malagasy, as they are in Indo-European languages. It 
must be borne in mind that the Latin forms UUy olle, olluSy olim^ etc., 
are ail to be traced back to an orginal ana (in Sanskrit), rather correspond- 
ing, it seems, to the Malagasy iny, Therefore, if the Malagasy /in the word 
i/ay is not ultimately identical with the n in i«y, it scarcely stands in any 
relation to the Latin ille and its collatéral forms. How far this is the case 
I am unable to décide. The change of / into n occurs in the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages, but is much more rare than the interchanging of ûT, /, 
and r. The word for the numéral ^z/^ is a fair spécimen of the proportion in 
which thèse changes take place. The Malagasy ^imy in the majority of thèse 

* See, for instance, Donaldson's New CratyluSy pp. 280-96 ; srd édition. 
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languages becomes /ima, in a good many rima, but only in one or two (e.g. 
in Tonga) nima.. 

Before I leave the démonstratives I must mention a root which I consider 
démonstrative, although it doesnot occur as a separate démonstrative pronoun 
in Malagasy, viz. the root ko or ào^ which also appears under the forms Âa 
and Âa, and even ^o. 

Ifwe tum to the **root-prefixes'* in a Malagasy grammar we see that, 
amongst others, the syllables ko, ka (or kan)^ ki, ha, are more or less exten- 
sively used as a means of forming nouns (by preOxing them to a nominal 
[i.e. adjective or noun] or verbal [?] root, with or without a change in the 
termination of the root to which they are added) ; e.g. iè<?fèhy, a cord (root 
fehyV >f/làngilàngy (root langy, reduplicated), kamsÀiso (root fnaitso\ 
kanosa, (root osa)^ etc. As for Aa, it is the regular prefix for abstract nouns 
derived from adjective roots, as ^â^tsâra and ^ditsaràna, goodness, from 
tsàra, good. This last is not used in forming what hâve been called 
"secondary roots,'* but ordinary abstract nouns ; but this différence is of 
very small importance ; as also many of the forms called **secondary roots" 
are not duly entitled to such a name, which I hâve already pointed out 
elsewhere.* 

The prefix go occurring in some secondary roots (as^i^rôbaka, from ràbaka) 
is, I think, only a modification of ko, 

Although this syllable (i.e. ko, kù ka, etc.) does not occur as an ordinary 
démonstrative in Malagasy, it does occur in some of the cognate languages. 
In Fiji, for instance, we meet with it as a démonstrative with several 
modifications as to its forra, such as oko^ this, ko ya, that ; and in the 
Personal pronoun it reappears in such forms as kau (r= Malagasy aho) and the 
suflBx ku (=Malagasy ko), and even in the 2nd person singular {ko and 'xko)^ 
and especially in the 3rd person singular, where just the very form for the 
démonstrative thai {ko ya) is used. In Aneityum we meet with it in the shape 
of kt or ko in compounds like éxgki, yéhki and nai'iko, that one, and 
ehra^/, those two ; and in the personal pronoun for Ihe ist person we find 
/ in a great variety of forms, both alone and compounded with other demon- 
trative roots (especially tny [;=.ainy and uny'] and ny), as amyak (=Malagasy 
ahOy I), accus. nya>è(= Malagasy àhy, me), possessive uny^<& ( =Malaga&y ahy 
and ko, mine, my), suff. -k (=rMalagasy ko, my). In the corresponding 
suffixes we find it under the forms ek, ekio, ekt, eku, inki, kt, and even 
kmvi and eki^o, according to the différent tenses or moods of the verb to 
which it is joined. The real root is of course the consonant k (or h), and it 
matters little what vowel it takes, or whether it is prefixed or affîxed to the 
consonant. 

In the language of Mare ko and ^»^(= Malagasy tny) are the démonstrative 
pronouns ; but hère this démonstrative ka does not seem to be used at ail in 
forming the personal pronoun ; consequently we hâve hère the very reverse 
of what h as taken place in the Malagasy. In the Duauru language (in 
Baladeat) tbe démonstrative is ka, this ; in the personal pronoun it has been 
modified into go, gu, and ke ; e.g. va^go, I ; kt, we ; vaggu [or ngo'], thou 
and you. 

The examples I hâve hitherto given hâve been taken from the Melanesian 
group of languages ; but if we turn to Malayan and Polynesian, we shall 
find the same analogies in several of them. If we take, for instance, the 
Tonga, in which the démonstrative k is used both in the ist {ku, I) and 
2nd person {koe and ke, thou), we find it also as a compound démonstrative 
pronoun {koenï and koena), or with the k changed into Ji, as ^eni (this) and 
Aene (that). And ifwe then again turn from this Polynesian language to a 
Malayan one, for instance the Javanese, in which the two ist person s, sing, 
and plural, form their pronoun almost entirely by the syllable ku, kt, ka, ko 

♦ See Annual, No. IV. pp. 104, 105. f New Caledonia, 
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{e,g, hakUf l ; ^/ta, we inclusive [=Malagasy tsikà]; kami, we exclusive 
[ = Malagasy /zâf^^^] ; ko\e or noko, thou, you), we see the said syllable 
reappear again in its démonstrative pronouns n\ki, nika, niku, this, that. 
Thèse forms are evidently compounds, composed of «!^=Malagasy, ïny^ and 
the root of the ist person of the personal pronoun, meaning, it seems, that 
egOf i.e. that thing. 

I, do not, however, mean to assert that this démonstrative k or h occurs in 
ail languages of this family, ar;d still less that it exists as a separate démon- 
strative pronoun in ail of them. On the contrary, as far as my means for 
investigating into the matter hâve allowed me to go, I hâve found the foUow- 
ing four différent cases : {a) In some dialects it does not seem to occur at ail, 
although there are often traces even in such cases of its having once formed a 
part of the personal pronoun, at least of the k or h being gradually dropped, 
and only the vowel left. {b) In others it is now found only as a separate 
démonstrative pronoun, but forming no part of the personal one, as, for instance, 
in the language of Mare, noticed above. {c) In others again it has, on the 
contrary, been kept in the personal pronoun, but is not now to be found any 
more as a separate démonstrative pronoun, as, for instance, in the Malagasy 
{d) Finally, it is in many of thèse languages found both as a separate 
démonstrative pronoun and as part of the personal one, as pointed out above. 

This démonstrative root is also found in other families of language. In 
the Semitic there is now scarcely any trace of its occurrinç as a separate 
démonstrative* with the k as its radical consonant, as it is modified into 
h, as in the démonstrative interjection ha (Arab. and Chald.), he (Hebr.) ho 
(Syr ), the h locale^ added to nouns, and the h faragogicum in verbs (both 
in Hebr.), perhaps also the h interrogativuniy^ and certainly the personal 
pronoun for the jrd person (Hebr. hu, ht, with the plur. hem^ hen\ which 
has no doubt originally been a démonstrative in Hebrew, as in Greek and 
Latin, and I think, in fact, in ail lançuages. The démonstrative force of this 
syllable is still most clearly seen in the compound démonstrative forms 
of which it forms a part, as the article hal (i.e. the original form of the 
article both in Arab. and Hebr.), and such démonstrative pronouns as 
^âfden (Syr.), this ; and y^allaz, haWsizéh. (Hebr.), this; and haza, hazaka, 
(Arab.), this. 

In the form kwe find it both in the ist and 2nd persons of the personal 
(pronouns the Hebr. ano^zj, I, and sufl&x ^ for the 2nd person in ail 
Semitic dialects), but not in the démonstrative proper. But how unina- 
portant this last fact is, and how vague has been the sensé of personality in 
pronouns, is best seen in such forms as the Arabie zaka, this, which is actually 
composed of the démonstrative za this, and the syllable elsewhere used 
as suffix for the 2nd person singular of the personal pronoun, thus meaning 
perhaps originally thù thou, but now quite like thù in gênerai. Exactly the 
same is the case in Chaldee (de^, da^, this) and -/Ethiopie, where we also 
bave the démonstrative adverbs ^aha and kahak (yonder) of the sanie root. 

As to the Indo-European languages, we are ail familiar with their use of 
this démonstrative root in its différent variations (^, >è, g^ firom the Greek 
ho^ hCf hadCy etc., to the Latin hïc (composed of ht and its own variety 
t, which we also meet with in such forms as illi-^ and isti-^), and the English 
he, and from the Sanskrit aham, and the Greek and Latin ego, to the Gothic 
iki, and the old Norman ek^ and even the English /, although it would hâve 
been impossible to detect it hère, had we not known its historical genesis 

* Originally, however, the Hebrew ki was no doubt a démonstrative pronoun. See Gese- 
nius's Handwari d. Hebr, Spr, 8th Ausg. p. 385. More doubtful is it whether it was ever a 
relative pronoun, as Gesenius tries to prove in his Thésaurus, p. 976-78. 
t See Bottcher's Lehrbuch der Hebr. Sfr., vol. I, § 529, and vol. II., J 953» 
X That the original form of this pronoun is anoki (Phœn. anak, ks&yx, anaku^ Coptic 
anûk and nok, ail of them compounds of the two démonstrative radicals n, — of which I hâve 
spoken before — and Â) is now generally ^anted by Semitic scholars. 
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through the Frenchy<?, in which, of course, the/ is only a softer pronunciation 
of the original ^ in ^^<9. Even such forms as the Greek keinos {^e-keinos) 
and the Latin cis are formed from this démonstrative root. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the relative, interrogative, and indefinite forms, 
with the common root kz[=qm, Sanskrit ka, kim)^ in Latin (as ^ui, ^uis, 
etc.) are to be referred to the same source. 

IL- The Interrogative Pronouns. 

As I hâve already treated of the roots of thèse, it will be unnecessary to 
say much hère about the pronouns themselves. The forms of thèse pronouns 
in Malagasy are the following three : Iza^ zbvy, tnona. Of thèse the first two 
are used of persons {zza also of things when the question is, which to choose 
out of a number already defined, e.g. : Iza àmin* ïrèo boky télo ireo no 
fidinao ? Which of thèse three books do you choose ?), the latter is used 
of animais and inanimate things. Zovy is, however, very little used except 
in the sentence Zcfvy tzao ? Who is there ? used when somebody knocks 
at the door. None of thèse pronouns hâve différent forms for singular and 
plural. 

As I consider iza etymologically identical with izay and izàny ; and as 
zovy y in my opinion, is only a variety of iza^ with an additional interrogative 
syllable, of which I shall presently speak ; and as, finally, inona is possibly 
not radically différent from iny (with the addition of an interrogative syllable 
«a), it is needless is to say more about them, as I hâve already treated of the 
chief radical éléments of thèse words. What remains therefore is to try to 
find out how thèse démonstrative éléments hâve got an interrogative sensé. 

As to iza^ I hâve already shown that the root za in Malagasy has the 
notion of indefiniteness, which seems to me enough to account for its 
getting an interrogative sensé, as the notion expressed in a question is 
always that of uncertainty until the answer is given. It is, however, only 
natural that an interrogative power based only on vagueness should itself be 
rather vague and weak, which is exactly what we find to be the case with 
iza as an interrogative, therefore the Malagasy often add the interrogative 
moa to iza {Iza moa ? Who ?), whilst they scarcely ever do so with 
zovy^ because this already has such an adverb added to it. The common 
root of both of them is za or zo (the initial i is probably only one of those 
vowels added to make the pronunciation more easy, like aie/ prosthe- 
ticum in Hebrew (we shall meet it again in personal pronouns in such forms 
as izahay ; but to this zo has been added vy, which I take to be only a 
variety of ve {=:va, the Latin ne, num). As ve and va hâve about the 
same meaning as moa, referred to above, zovy {=:zo ve) will naturally be just 
the same as Iza moa ? which it also really is. 

As to inona, it may be ino-na ; and as I hâve already shown that the 
Malagasy démonstrative iny in other dialects occurs in the form ini, ina, ana, 
ono, ino, etc., I do not think it can be called a salto mortale to consider the 
ina in question as one of thèse varieties. But it remains to be shown how na 
could add an interrogative forée to it. 

The question that immediately suggests itself is then of course this : 
Hâve we any other instances of such a na that would help us to see what 
notion it may carry ? We hâve. Na is the very word we always use 
when introducing a secondary interrogative sentence expressing an indirect 
question (like the English whether) generally in a disjunctive sensé; in 
fact we cannot in Malagasy form such a sentence without making it dis- 
junctive, wherefore the na has to be repeated : Tsy fàntatro na ho 
àvy izy, na tsîa, "I do not know whether he will come, or not." This 
seems very suggestive as to the real interrogative sensé of na. According 
to the analogy of other languages, we should expect beforehand that the 
particle introducing an indirect question would also be used as an inter- 
rogative particle in a direct question. So we find it to be in Latin, for 
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instance, where such interrogative particles as ne, num, utruffty an^ 
introduce both a direct and an indirect question. The same is also case 
with the Greek ^, at least in disjunctive questions. 

In English, as in most modem European languages, we hâve exactly the 
same thing, since words like hoWy wày, who, which^ are used indiscrimi- 
nately both in direct and indirect questions. In Hebiew we hâve an analogy 
in the démonstrative particle ha being used in both kinds of questions. 
In Arabie the différence between direct and indirect questions has even 
entirelv disappeared, so that the same interrogative particles (as a, hal) are 
without discrimination used for both. It may, however, be objected that 
the analogy is not a perfect one, since the interrogative particles in thèse 
languages are not joined to a pronominal root so as to form a new interrogative 
pronoun. This is true, but ne in Latin is, at any rate, joined to interrogative 
words (see such form s as quo-»^, quantum -w^), although it does not coalesce 
with them to such an extent as to form a new compound word in which 
it is an inséparable part, as na has done in Malagasy, if the above 
hypothesis be correct. 

There is, however, one objection that may prove fatal to this explanation, 
and that is, that the termination na in Malagasy anie^enultima, like inona^ 
is universally a very insignificant one, whith is therefore also dropped in the 
dialects of many of the provinces, where the people say, for instance, olo for 
olona (a person) and also, if I am not mistaken, ino for inona. This seems to 
prove that inona is only a lengthened form of ino. If so, I cannot explain how 
the démonstrative ino got an interrogative sensé ; but that does not of course 
disprove the assertion that iny and ino {=zinonà)y as well as well as izay and 
îza (and zovy), originally were démonstratives. Even in Latin we cannot 
properly explain how the démonstrative radical h or k could give birth both 
to the relative, interrogative, and indefinite pronouns; but in spite of that, 
scarcely any comparative linguist has now any doubt as to the fact itself. 

IIL— The Personal Pronouns. 



SiNGULAR. 



Sefaraie form. Suffix» 



Plural. 



Stéarate form. Suffix» 



Inde^endent form Dépendent form 
(Nominative) (Tne other cases) 
( Exclusive : izahay ; anay ; nay (ay) 

( Inclusive : isika ; antsika ; ntsika (tsika) 
hianareo ; anareo ; nareo (areo) 

izy (izareo ?) ; azy ; ny 



Indeéendent form Dépendent ft^rm 
(Nominative) (Tne other cases) 

ist Pers. aho, izaho ; ahy (ahiko) ; ko (o) 

2nd Pen. hianao ; anao ; nao (ao) 

3rd Pers, izy ; azy ; ny 

For the sake of the readers who may not know Malagasy at ail I will 
make the following explanatory remarks : {ci) Aho is the ordinary, izàho the 
emphatic, form of the ist person singular. (^) Izahay includes only the 
speaker and those in whose name he speaks, and excludes those to 
whom he speaks; whilst isika includes them ail, — a distinction found 
only in the ist person and characteristic of this group of languages 
{c) There is no distinction of number in the 3rd person, as izaréo, which 
has sometimes been used for the plural (in Griffiths's Bible), is only an 
ordinary démonstrative [izao) with an inserted numéral {rez=.roà). 

As to the et\mology of thèse forms, they are, of course, like the personal 
pronouns in other languages, composed of démonstrative roots ; and as I 
hâve already treated of thèse roots, my only business hère will be to point out 
how they hâve been made use of in forming them. In so doing I shall take 
each person separately. 

ist Person. The fundamental form of the singular {aho) is of course the 

shortest, the root of which is the démonstrative h or k (ov g) we hâve 

considered above. That h and k are virtually the same radical we conclude 

i>oth from the great facility with which the h is changed into k (or even 
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mto g) in Malagasy itself (tàpa^a, tapàAina; petra^a, petrà>4ana ; Mlatra, 
man^latra ; ^ovitra, man^ovitra, etc.), and frôm the forms in use in other 
dialects of this family, in which we find ail of thèse forms (e.g. Malayan, 
aku ; Tonga, ku ; Javanese, noku and haku ; Maori, ahau and ^â:« ; 
Rotuma, ngu\ Duauru, inggo and ngo). Which of thèse three cognate 
démonstrative letters has been the original one is difficult to décide ; but 
I am inclined to think that more can be said in favour of the h than of 
the ife, as this (in Malagasy at least) can be changed into both g and k 
^alatra, man^latra ; ^ady, an->^ady); wherefore the other forms could 
most easily be explained by supposing the h to be the original letter ; still 
the sufiBx ko points the other way, and se do such roots as ;petrakat 
fetrahana^ so that the balance is pretty equal. 

In many Polynesian dialects the radical consonant has been dropped 
altogether, so that we hâve only the vowels au or ao remaining ; thèse were 
most likely originally introduced only to support the consonants, and may 
therefore be compared to the ruins of ancient palaces, of which only a few 
pillars hâve been left. 

The izaho is evidently composed of aho and the same démonstrative root 
as the one we hâve in the pronoun for the 3rd person (^zy). The same 
tendency to add a new démonstrative to the personal pronoun in order to 
render it more emphatic is seen in the 2nd person also in the phrase 
izato hianao (this thou=an emphatic thou), The probable connection of 
the radical consonant in the root of this pronoun with a corresponding 
root in the Indo-European and Semitic languages I hâve already pointed 
out. 

The plural izahay is evidently formed from the emphatic singular izaho ^--^ 
but how ? This I hâve never been able to explain to my own satisfaction. 
I once was inclined to think that izahay was a différent word altogether, 
the same as the Malayan sahaia (servant), which in Malayan takes the place 
of the pronoun of the ist person, when the speaker wants to be extremely 
polite ; but as izahay is in form so like the singular izàhOy and as this kind 
of politeness in speaking (so common in Malayan, and especially in 
Javanese) never seems to hâve been much used in Malagasy, I do not 
think this explanation can be admitted ; besides we should then expect izahay 
to be used in the singular as well as in the plural (as sahaia is in Malayan), 
which is only exceptionally the case in Malagasy. 

As there is no distinction between singular and plural in nouns in Malagasy, 
or, in fact, in any of the cognate languages, we hâve no analogy to guide us 
with regard to the pronouns either. Still even thèse languages manage to 
mark the plural in some manner where absolutely necessary, resorting to the 
foUowing means : [a) Some words are by nature plurals (e.g. vahoaka^ 
hamaroana), being collectives ; and by making them govern other words 
in the genitive they also render them plural (cf. the genitivum generis in 
Latin), fbj They add a numéral, an indefinite numéral adjective (as màro 
and bétsaka^ many), or a démonstrative in which a numéral has been inserted 
(as irèo, ir^sy, etc.). (c) They reduplicate the root in order to express the 
jdea of plurality (e.g. lalao, tàbàtaba^ fàkofàko*), 

Now it is of course natural to look to the same sources for an explanation 
of the plural in the personal pronoun, the more so as we hâve already 
seen that one of them the numéral two) has been used for forming the 
plural both in the démonstrative pronoun and the personal pronoun of the 
2nd person. And having fouud that the numéral has actually been the 
means used in the pronominal forms just mentioned, we naturally in the first 
place expect tofind that used in the ist person too. But then again I find 
no numéral ai or ay in any of thèse languages. What approaches most to it 
is the form ua evidently only a remuant of rua or lua ioxtwo^ which occurs 

* Sec my article on "Reduplication," Annual, III, pp. 42-50. 
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in several Polynesian dialects ; and as the very same dialects uniformly hâve 
a Personal pronoun, which in the ist person dual terminâtes in ua (although 
generally taken from another root than the singular), it is évident that they 
hâve used the second numéral, and that it really is /+/=w^ two. In the 
same way they form their plural (which is really and etymologically a 
trialis) by adding the numéral for three to the démonstrative root they 
hâve chosen to express the personal pronoun in question (e.g. Tonga : 
ist person singular, ku ; dual exclusive, XAua, inclusive, mdiUa ; plural [i.e. 
trialis] inclusive, \2s\t0lUy exclusive, man^olu [the corresponding numerals are 
in Tonga ua and tolu*'\). 

But if the form of izahay hinders us from explaining it by this most 
natural analogy (ie. by the use of a numéral), we hâve another possibility 
left. Izahay may hâve become plural either by reduplication of the singular 
(a contraction of izaho ako, /+/, we two, and then we in gênerai), or by a 
combination of the ist person singular with the 2nd person singular (=I+thou, 
i.e. we two, we). The form certainly rather leads us to think of the latter 
of the two possibilities, as the termination of the 2nd person (in Malagasy ao) 
is not very différent from that oïïzahay (i.e. ay), and in some dialects even 
nearly or perfectly identical with it (e.g. Rotuma, ai, thou). Izaho-ay would 
most naturally become izahay, 

It may, no doubt, be objected that if this explanation were correct, we 
should expect tzahay to be the inclusive form rather than the exclusive, 
as it seems, by virtue of its veryetymology, to includethe person spoken to. 
This is true, but we may ^suppose a double 2nd person. The speaker does 
not only turn to the person to whom he speaks (which would recuire the 
inclusive form), but also, and first(in thought, at least), to him who is to join 
his own ego as the logical agent of the speaking. In the provincial dialects 
we often hâve the abbreviated form hay for izahay. 

As to the inclusive form isika, it is equally dif&cult to explain. In the 
provinces we find the variations atsika^ antsika^ itsika and inisika. As the 
/ occurs in ail thèse, and as it also reappears in the Hova dialect both in 
the suflBx and in the dépendent separate form, there can scarcely be any 
doubt that it is original, and has been dropped in the Hova dialect in 
the nominative only to make the pronunciation smoother. Such being the 
case, 1 am inclined to think that it is coraposed of itsi- and ka, the first 
part of it being the démonstrative pronoun iîsy, and the second representing 
the root of the ist person singular. But I must admit that this supposition 
ueither explains its plurality nor its peculiar inclusive force. 

2nd Person, In the singular hianao we find the two démonstrative roots 
h{^k and g)y and n (root of iny), of which we hâve spoken before, with the 
characteristic termination ^7^ added to them. It is made plural by inserting 
re(z=zroà) as pointed out above. There can be no doubt that the chief and 
original radical élément is the same ^ that we hâve in the ist person, and 
that consequently this is only a modification of the same root, to which the 
in of iny (that) has been added afterwards as a distinctive élément {hianao^i 
aho iny, that other ego-=X\iOM), This can be proved both by the dialectal 
forms (in Sakalava, for instance, the uncomposed form iha^ thou, is used) 
and by a référence to the analogy of cognate languages (Tonga, ist pers., 
ku\ 2nd, keoikoe\ Maori, ist pers., âi^^o or hao\ 2nd, koe\ Dayak, ist 
pers., akan\ 2nd, ikan\ Tagala, ist pers., ako\ 2nd ikao\ The only 
thing which is doubtful is whether hianao has been formed direct from 
aho and iny, as suggested above, or from a compound démonstrative in 
which the roots of both aho and iny had already been incorporated before 
the formation of any personal pronoun. Such a compound démonstrative 
does r.ot now eiist in Malagasy, but we hâve it in some of the cognate 

» Compare the long list of r ersonal pronouns and numerals in Dr. Tumer*8 Nineteen 
Years in Polyi:esi>» ; London, I061. 
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languages, e.g. in Tonga, where hini and ho-eni means this, and hene and 
ho-ena, thaL What led the people to choose a single démonstrative root 
to express the ist person and a compound one to express the 2nd person 
(if this really be the case) we cannot tell. 

3rd Person, Izy is the ordinary form in the Hova dialect of Imerina, but 
in other provinces we hâve the forras ia^ ie^ and even /, or iù The form ia^ 
/, or «, is by far the most common in Malayo-Polynesian languages generally, 
and even in Melanesian. In some of them (e.g. Duauru) ni qx in (=Mala- 
gasy ny) occurs, and in others both of them are combined (e.g. Mallik, na-ii\ 
Aneityum, Un), The Hova izy seems to be the form /Vwith the insertion of 
the same démonstrative z which we hâve found to be so frequently inserted 
in the ordinary démonstratives. The démonstrative iny seems to be another 
compound (with the démonstrative radical n inserted in « ?), whose abbrevia- 
tion is the suffix ny and the article ny, as pointed out before. 

Of the suffixes we need not say much, as they are only abbreviations of the 
separate forms, formed in a very regular manner. Only the sufi&x for the 
3rd person, ny, seems an anomaly, and so it would be if we considered it 
an abbreviation of izy, but as suffix to iny it is quite regular. 

General and concluding Remarks, i. In Malagasy, in common with 
the whole group of languages to which it belongs, the personal pronoun is 
much more developed than the noun, having means of distinguishing, not 
only the persons, but also the numbers, and to some extent, even the cases ; 
but still it is in this respect far behind many of its sister languages, some 
of which hâve developed the personal pronoun in a remarkable degree. 
If we classify thèse languages according to the said developraent, beginning 
with the least developed, we get the foUowing classes :-— 

\€C) The Malayan and Malagasy. The former has, in some of its dialects 
(e.g. the Dayak), the advantage of having a dual, but hère again the lattei 
has a spécial form common to ail the dépendent cases, whilst the former 
has only one separate form and the suffixes. The distinction between the 
exclusive and inclusive in the ist person plural is common to both of 
them. Upon the whole therefore, the advantage in this respect seems to be 
on the side of the Malagasy language when compared with the Malayan. 

[h) The Polynesian. In the Polynesian there is, in addition to the above 
forms, also a dual in ail persons (with exclusive and inclusive forms in the ist 
person) and the means of distinguishing five cases (nom., gen., accus., dat., 
abl.), partly by inflexion, and partly by (mostly monosyllabic) préfixes (e.g. in 
the Maori by o, a, k, /, e), 

(cj The Melanesian. In the Melanesian, at least in some of its dialects, 
the personal pronoun is remarkably developed. In the language of Aneityum, 
for instance, they hâve four forras for case (nom., accus., separate gen., and 
suffixes), and four numbers (singular, dual, trialis, and plural, the three last of 
them having also spécial forms for the inclusive and exclusive) ; and fînally, 
ail the numbers and persons modify their form according to the tenses and 
moods of the verbs to which they may be joined. In this way we get 
altogether about a hundred forms ! 

2. With regard to the manner in which the démonstrative roots are used 
in forming personal pronouns, there is great variety and arbitrariness. A 
démonstrative root which has been chosen to express the ist person in 
one of thèse languages is made to express the 2nd in another. In some 
they hâve chosen différent roots for the différent persons, and even for the 
différent numbers in the same person, but in others they hâve more or less 
made use of the same root with modification. Generally the démonstrative 
radical >èor/î(inthe forms ko, ku, kao, hao^ aho, aku, etc., sometimes 
contracted into two vowels \_au, â:^, etc.], the consonantbeingdropped, justas 
is often the case in the second numéral, as mentioned above) is used for the 
ist person, and then also kept in the 2nd person, although the form of 
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the Word is somewhat modified ; in some few of them it is kept in ail persons, 
the différence between the ist, 2nd, and jrd persons beîng expressed 
by modifying particles or démonstratives (e.g. Tonga: ist person, ko au; 
2nd person, ko koe ; 3rd person, ko ta , and in a similar manner also in 
dual and plural). 

3. Although the Malagasy does not rank in the first class with regard to 
the development of the personal pronoun, it certainly \^ facile princeps with 
regard to the démonstrative. No other language in this group— and I 
think few, if any, in any other group— is so rich in démonstratives ; neither 
has anjr other language so regularly and systematically developed those it 
has with separate forms for singular, plural, and the common number, 
and corresponding adverbs ; and finally, none has got this fine distinction 
between the seen and the unseen both in the pronouns and the adverbs. 

L. Dahle. 



PROVERBIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF MALaGASY 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. No. IL 

LOVE. COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE ; HOME AND FAMILY LIFB. . 

THREE years ago there appeared in the Annual an introductory 
paper on ** Madagascar and its Proverbs,"* briefly noticing the 
extrême fondness of the natives for thèse **pithy and popular expressions 
of worldly wisdon," the great number current among them, and the 
similarity of many to the homely sayings of our own and other lands. 
Then followed upwards of a hundred examples, illustrating the nature 
of the country, and giving some indication of the kind of plants and ani- 
mais found therein. In taking up the pen once more, after a two years' 
visit to England, we pass on from glancing at the adages which the 
country itself, with its flora and fauna, hâve suggested, to give some illus- 
trations of those that relate to the life and character of the people, — a 
much more numerous company of sayings.f 

Hère we begin with what will generally be regarded as the most import- 
ant— Marriage and Family Life; and for the first part of the subject 
what better title çan be found than Love^ Courtship^ and Marriage ? or, 
if you please, Marriage^ Courtship^ and Love^ — for very often in this land 
the process is entirely reversed. You hâve first to marry your wife, then 

* See Annual, V., 188 1 ; pp. 58-75. 

f Wc are glad to know that, durin^ Mr. Houlder's stay in England hère mentioned, he 
prepared with great ezpenditure of time and trouble the manuscript of a book c<»itai]iing 
about 2500 Malagasy proverbs, arranged according to their subjects and translatée into 
English, with a number of explanatory notes ; and we are still more pleased to find from 
récent information that The Folk-lore Society of England will issue this, as one of its extra 
volumes, during the year 1885 > ^o ^^t ail wno are interested in proverbial literature, as well as 
in Madagascar, will De able to possess themselves of the work. It may also be remarked 
that the collection of Malagasy proverbs on which Mr. Houlder's book is based is about to be 
re-issued, in a much enlarged fbrm, from the Press of the London Missionary Society in An- 
tananarivo, under the superintendence of Messrs. W.E. Cousins and J. Parrett, who collected 
and edited the first issue in 1871. In this, however, the proverbs will not be airanged in 
subjects, but in alphabetical order, according to the first word in each.— -Eds. 
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gain her good grâces, and, finally. baskin the sunshine of her love. But 
if that happy "consummation so devoutly to be wished*' is not attained, 
then, alas ! it isa case of **Before marriage the man is very much struck 
by the woman, but afterwards the woman is very much strack by the 
man ;" or, to put it in another way, if we may be permitted to quote a 
very expressive, though somewhat inélégant, rhyme of our fathers, it is 

The first month smick smack, 
The second month thwick thwack, 

And the third month ." 

Well ! hère follows a forcible invitation to a very notorious character, 
whose name and famé are known alike to ail, to 

**Take the one that brought you and me together.'* 
A sad ending to a gay beginning : little of weal to the ill-matched twain, 
and plenty of woe to the match-maker. But we hâve not, luckily, corne 
to that yet, so hasten on in the meantime to give a few instances of what 
the natives say proverbially of the entrance into the state of wedlock. 

That marriage is advisable the Malagasy hâve no manner of doubt, 
though they may not hâve a very lofty idea of it. They do not so 
much affirm with Jean Paul Richter that **No man can either live pious- 
ly or die righteously without a wife," as agrée with Paul the Apostle — 
to them a much more trustworthy authority — that **It is better to marry 
than to burn ;*' and if they knew it, they would heartily subscribe to our 
own maxim : **Wives must be had whether good or bad." They argue 
that as 

**Even the bottom of the basket has its counterpart," 
so should a man hâve his ; and they say moreover that 

* 'Marriage is for companionship ; child-bearing for heirship ;" 
frequently adding, 

"There's nothing better than a harmonious wedded life." 
No more there is, for, as Nathaniel Cotton, the friend of Cowper, 
wrote : — 

"Marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below." 
But who ù there to marry? Hère, as elsewhere, matrimony, if not 
altogether a matter of money, when it is said 

'•Marry a rich wife, and worship her wealth,*' 
is sometimes a matter of family convenience for other reasons ; and young 
people are obliged to accept a partner for life against their will, although 
they are perfectly aware that 

**A forced marriage is unendurable ;'* 
and further that 

"There*s no happiness like marrying for love." 
When left entirely to himself, if indeed that ever is the case, a Mala- 
gasy in search of a wife is not without proverbial sayings to guide him 
in the choice. It is évident at the outset that he must not begin the 
search too soon and **Wed ère he be wise,'* nor be too eager in the pro- 
secution of it, for he will be said to be 

**In a hurry, like the love that doesn't last.*' 
**Hot love is soon cold ; ' and if he takes no time to think, he will be 
reproached in the words : — 

"In a hurry to wed and a flnrry to part," 
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reminding one of the lines : — 

•*Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure ;" 
and of a kindred saying : **It is better to be laughed at for not being 
married, than unable to laugh because you are." 

Then the wife-seeker must not, alas ! be too squeamish as to character, 
for hâve not the ancients said : — 

**If the young are not wauton, they had better die and be numbered 
with their fathers.'' 
And does not he himself know that, although the times hâve much 
improved, the proverb — to lightly touch a very délicate subject — is not 
altogether without a présent application ? **A word to the wise is 
sufficient." At the same time, as '*A virtuous wife is a crown to her 
husband," he is admonished not be 

**Deceived by the saying, *They are each Raivo ;'* for one Raivo is a 
gad-about, while the other stays at home," 
minding her own business and proving herself worthy a worthy husband. 
"The wife that expects to hâve a good name is always at home as if she 
were lame/* Maybe he listens also to the warning intimation : — 
"Better be a fool yourself than hâve a fool for your wife/' 
But what ahout heauty ? If it be really "A joy for ever," he must bave 
some regard to that. By ail means let him win as great a beauty as he 
can, though he himself he 

"An ugly fellow who seeks a wife in his father's name." 
He must not 

"Choose a squint-eye*d lass," 
and, blind to her defect, woo softly with something akin to "Pretty 
little maiden, won't you marry me." He should nevertheless remember 
that it is 

"Better to be ugly and good than beautiful and bad," 
though the looked-for bride need not necessarily be in either category. 
Things, however, are not what they seem. "Ail is not gold that glitters." 
"A fair face may hide a foui heart," and is then no treasure. Truly 
does a does a poet write : — 

"A woman with a charming face. 
But with a heart untrue, 
Though beautiful, is valueless 
As diamonds formed of dew." 
And let the heart be never so true, beauty cannot last for ever. "It is a 
vain and doubtful good, a shining glass that fadeth suddenly." Beauty 
then, if beauty will, but beauty wed to goodness. 

But our swain should beware of fictitious charms. Native ladies, like 
their lighter-coloured sisters of other races, know how to make the most 
of their Personal appearance, and are not wholly averse to doing their 
best to hide any little blemishes they may unfortunately possess. They 
use no paint, but we hâve heard marvellous stories of what is sometimes 
done to make an ebony face face shine out in glossy blackness. The 
veil, however, shall not be uplifted from the mysteries of the toilet. A 
word or two only about the hair, a woman's crown of glory. Hère they 
wear no hats, bonnets, or head-gear of any kind ; and a dashing young 

L * The name given to ail the daughters of a family ezcept the first and lait. 
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spinster or a bonny buxom widow cannot be said to be "setting her cap" 
at the object of her désire ; but, on the other hand, she can set her haïr 
at him, for she can scarcely expect to excite admiration unless her 
pigtail, or her braided plaits, or her numerous nicely-divided knots, are 
arranged in perfect order. Ah, what work there is in the délicate 
adjustment of thèse substitututes for kiss-curls and love-locks ! Did our 
siibject permit, we could scarcely hope to give it a proper description. 

**The face is plain, so the hair is twisted nicely." 
And why not ? we ask. What chance would there be for the owner if 
she had two disadvantages to contend against instead of one ? If she be 
not *flattered and sought for the charms of her face,* let her hâve her own 
way, for 

**Newly twisted hair-knots make a sensation ;'* 
and she knows that, in a good sensé as well as in a bad, 
**Hair-knots hold the laddies." 
Supposing now the choice is made, and either the handsome belle or 
the would-be beauty has secured the honour of the lovers hand, hère is 
just a peep into the blissful days of courtship when **stolen kisses are 
sweet, and "kissing goes by favour.*' 

**He kisses on the sly (and says), *Ah ! there's none like the dear 
one.' " 
If there is, there ought not to be. She is dear to him now, as dear 
perhaps as Mrs. Elizabeth Porter was to Dr. Samuel Johnson, — a widow 
whom Macaulay described as **a short fat woman painted half an inch 
thick and dressed in gaudy colours, whom the bereaved husband used 
to speak of, years after her death, with a tenderness half ludicrous, half 
pathetic, as a *pretty créature.' " Love is blind in our Malagasy lover's 
case as in ail others. He sees nothing, cares to see nothing, but the 
virtues and charms of his sweetheart ; and so enamoured of her does he 
become that folks say of him, with mischievous twinkling eyes and merry 
laughing faces, **Aha !" 

"He's head over ears in love with her and knows not the going 
down of the sun," 
when he ought to be hieing home to his mother. 

In passing, we may notice two rather uncomplimentary sayings having 
référence to those who hâve not taken timely advantage of their matri- 
monial opportunities. In connection with the marriage of a very an- 
cient dame, an unknown author has the following : — 

"There never was a goose so gay, 
But some day, soon or late. 
An honest gander came that way 
And took her for his mate," 
which, it must be admitted, is not quite true, else there would be no 
occasion for the native jeer : — 

**Too choice when young, she has now no décent mat to lie on ;" 
or for this : — 

**She disddined an equal long ago, and now gets : *Ah I you're still 
there then ;'" 
which must be slightly annoying to the lady thus ungenerously reproach- 
ed, if perchance it should happen that she does not wish to be "still 
there." 
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Referring to the state of wedlock itself, which, as the wooing is not 
usually long in doing, follows quickly on the heels of a brief courtship, 
if indeed the courtship has existed at ail, there are many forcible and 
suggestive proverbs. We do not remember any similar to **lVIarriages 
are made in heaven ;" and **In time cornes she whom God sends ;" but 
like "Marriage is a lottery," and **It isn't every one who dives into the 
sea of matrimony that brings up a pearl," we hâve the saying : — 

**Marriage is like the giving out of beef, the hump falls to some, the 
knee to others.'* 
"Saith Solomon the wise : a good wife's a prize." Some are fortunate 
enough to be blessed with the hump,* and delightedly congratulate 
themselves accordingly. For instance : — 

"The wife is Mistress Wished-for, and the husband Master Match- 
less.'* 
That is a happy union surely. **In the husband, wisdom ; in the wife, 
gentleness." Can there be a more suitable couple ? Hère again is the 

"Lass out of her wits by just getting a husband : 
She goes to catch locusts in the evening," 
instead of in the early morning, when she can take them more easily. 
Not the first instance of the bewildering efFects of Cupid's winged darts. 
Of a fond and delighted bride it will surely be said : — 

**Beloved by her husband, she is able to talk ;" 
but it not, the advice is ready to hand : — 

**If your wife won't talk, buy her a little slave;** 
that will soon set her tongue free. She can then *do the grand,' as well 
as the rest, and will certainly exhibit some amount of gratitude. It isn't 
always true that "whom we love best, to them we say least.*' Of a 
fortunate husband it is sometimes remarked : — 

**He has a good wife and is in a hurry to go home ;*' 
though the converse is frequently used, and occasionally the word 'good' 
is changed into 'young,' showing that youth and beauty are prized more 
than âge and goodness. 

There is no word for home in the Malagasy language ; but it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the thing does not exist. There is, with the 
inhabitants of this country, as with ourselves, "a dearer sweeter spot 
than ail the rest." Home is home to them, **be it ever so homely," and 
they are never so happy as when they are in it, comfortably squatting 
around the grass fire in their one-roomed house, with the smoke curling 
upwards to the roof, and chatting merrily till the rice be cooked, and 
they can thankfully partake of their frugal meal. The weary father, 
fresh from his daily toil in the rice-fields, or from selling his wares in 
the crowded market, and chilled through and through, it may be, with 
the biting winter wind, sits contentedly at ease, calmly contemplating 
through the cloud that rises slowly from the hearth the familiar earthen 
pot that contains the supper his thrifty clever wife is preparing for him. 
His eyes fill with smoke, but he doesn't mind that if there only be love 
in the heart of his spouse. Can you wonder then if there cornes to his 
mind the saying of his forefathers : — 

**It isn't the smoke that warms the house, but the union of man and 
wife" ? 



I 



* The hump ofthe native ox is considercd a deWcac^ audù much prized. 
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So long as this can be maintained, the inmates are happy enough and 
realize with us that, after alK roam where they will, **There's no place 
like home." 

But we cannot always look on so pleasant a picture. **Every couple 
îs net a pair ;" and even if they found themselves truly mated, they hâve 
yet to discover that although "Marriage is honourable, housekeeping's 
a shrew." Young people hère, as elsewhere, are not long in coming to 
the conclusion that 

**Setting up house means the beginning of sorrows." 
**The husband must be deaf and the wife blind." The one has cares 
enough, and the other quickly learns that 

** *May you live and prosper' won*t support a wife and family." 
More than a more wish is requisite to provide for his own ; and even 
when he puts his shoulder to the wheel, ail may not go well. **A man 
can't wive and thrive in a single year.'* Little comes in and much goes 
out. A poor prospect, certainly. He becomes dumb, and his wife 
grows glum. How long shall this last ? **Woe to the house where there 
is no chiding." The time for action has come. Says the proverb : — 

**Speak out when at home with your wife, 

Or you're sure to see sorrow and strife." 
But this he either neglects to do, or does it in so blundering a fashion 
that matters go on from bad to worse, giving occasion for the neighbours 
to quote among themselves such proverbs as the following : — 

"Like the quarrelling of man and wife : the rice-pot will set them on." 

* 'Coming often, like family jars." 

"At strife in the morning, at peace in the evening ; at strife in the 
evening, at peace in the morning." 

**Family affairs shouldn't be spread abroad." 
Perhaps a mischievous friend, inclined to "Commend a wedded life and 
keep himself a bachelor,*' will mock the poor man, who in self-defence 
will retort : — 

'*A bachelor advising a benedict : he's wise enough, but he hasn't 
tried it himself;" 
which reminds one of **Bachelors grin, but married men laugh till their 
hearts ache ;" **Every one can tame a shrew but he that hath her ;'' 
and *'Bachelors' wives and maids* children are always well taught." 

As human nature is human nature everywhere, it need scarcely be 
observed that one of the most fruitful causes of contention between 
Malagasy husbands and wives is the new relatives they gain on entering 
into the matrimonial state. They are married in a double sensé,— to 
their partners themselves and to ail their partner's connections, especially 
to the new father and mother ; and the awkward part of this will be 
readily seen when it is further stated that young married couples 
frequently réside for years in the same house as their parents. Fully 
recognizing this, the proverb says : — 

**There are many to marry, but none to become parents-in-law." 
There the choice is very limited. They are ail right enough as intimate 
friends, but not as close relations. We hâve again the admonition : — 

"Salute those you meet, for no one knows who may become parents- 
in-law.*' 
But those who hâve no parents-in-law are sometimes thought the he«.t 
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off, as is intimated in the saying : — 

**A parentless pair : a gentle husband and a humble wife.*' 
Parents-in-law are usually treated with great respect : — 

**If the wife is prized, her parents are beloved." 
A visit from them is often the occasion of much ostentations display 
and, now and then, of not a little hypocritical déférence. There is 
**great boast but little roast." 

"Don't make a fuss when your parents-in-law come : kill one fowl, 
and hâve seven men to serve it up.** 

**Don't be over fond of your parents-in-law and sait them a live 
sheep.*' 
But the Word rafozana^ translated in the plural in thèse few instances, 
also stands for the singular, and more often than not perhaps applies to 
the mother-in-law, who is generally credited with having most to do 
with making or unmaking the peace of the household. 

"Better be hated by your wife than be hated by your mother-in- 
law.'» 
A hard saying, yet she must be propitiated by ail means, or there 
will be wars and rumours of wars. Easier said than done, for hâve 
we not 

"Hard to please, like a scold of a mother-in-law." 
Then, what is attempted should be attempted to some purpose. The 
light should not be put under a bushel, nor the good deed done in a 
corner. The lady should be able to see in order to appreciate and 
praise. 

''Labour for a blind mother-in-law, you labour in vain ;" 
as you are also reminded in 

**The blind mother-in-law is better pleased with a présent of sait 
than a présent of silk." 
Possibly the wife herself doesn't improve matters by her tittletattling 
propensity. At the least jar she is off to a sjonpathising parent, and 
won*t be advised to the contrary. 

"Though reproof make her ill, 
She*ll be gossiping still ; 
Complaining once more 
To mother-in law." 
But however that may be, the victim, who should learn to take with 
meekness his share of matrimonial troubles, is exhorted not to 

**Make a wrong use of his strength, and kick his mother-in-law." 
That won't do the scold any good or be likely to add to his own hap- 
piness. There is another way out of the difficulty, or rather there was, 
until the new laws against divorce for insufficient reasons appeared. If 
a man can*t mend his wedded condition, he can end it. "Remove the 
tale-bearer and contention ceaseth." He is not quite "undone and for- 
feited to cares for ever." Marriage is not a fast knot, rather, 

**Marriage is a slip knot" 
and can be easily untied. When the knot was fastened, man and wife 
were exhorted to 

**Let the marriage be like a fowVs feathers : not parted with till 
death ;" 
but now they can listen to the other side of the question, and fuUy agrée 
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that 

"Marrying is like bargaining ; if you can't agrée, you part ; 
each being at liberty to say, 

***Twas a mutual love ; if your's is gone, so is mine." 
It is usually the husband who effects the séparation by 'thanking his 
wife' in a formai way, and sending her off to find another protector as 
best she can. A woman is therefore advised that 

"Seven children won't hold a husband, but plenty of wisdom will ;" 
and is told moreover that 

**If patient, she'll still be the wife of a noble, but if not, the partner 
of a clown." 
An opportunity for a parting soon occurs, for 
*'A wife to be divorced has many faults," 
and 

**A lass not married looks lovely." 
Better try a change. '*If at first you don't succeed, try, try, try again," 
as the man said who had married six wives in order to find a good one. 

The discontented husband, however, does not always improve his 
position by trying a change. He may 

"Divorce a young wife and give a blessing to another," 
getting a very doubtful blessing in return. But it is not often the young 
and fair who are thus turned adrift to shift for themselves, it is more 
frequently the aged dames whose virtues deserve a better fate ; thus : 
**The old man, cajoled by the younger wife, turns away the one who 
has made his fortune." 
There is a hidden allusion to this, perhaps, in 

"The old woman got another wife for her husband and disaster for 
herself;" 
and if not, the case is little better, for the household of a polygamist is 
no heaven on earth, — as may be gathered from such sayings as thèse : — 
**The old man took unto himself another wife and more trouble 

with her." 
"Misérable when added to, like one wife who gets another for her 

mate," 
"To brag of another's wealth, like a younger wife in Antanànarîvo." 
"Why of one house, and not of one mind, like a man's wives ?"* 
To pass on to a few examples of proverbial allusions to Family Life^ 
it can be said with truth that the Malagasy are exceedingly fond of 
children. Although they know full well that they are **certain cares and 
uncertain comforts," as may be gathered from such adages as 

"Desired, yet troublesome, like a foolish child ;" 
and 

"Sweet when small, like children ;" 
their désire to obtain them is very strong. They regard their offspring 
as a véritable héritage from the Lord, and heartily say Amen to the 
Scriptural déclaration : "Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 
them." 

A native father takes an optimist view of life. If his wife be "as a 
fruitful vine by the sides of his house, and his children as olive plants 

* The laws against polygamy are being strictl7 enforced in the central provinces, so thî^t 
theso adages are fast becominç things of the past. 
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round about his table/' he seems to care for nought beside. He thinks 
far more of the privilège of possessing children than he does of the duty 
of providing for their wants. Ever regarding his family as a real bles- 
sing, he firmly believes in "the good time coming, when 

•*Every child shall be a stay 
To make his right arm stronger ; 
The happier he the more he has, 
So waits a little longer." 
And well he may ; they are his riches now, and by and by, if God will, 
they shall be the crown and glory of his old âge. 

Sterility is regarded as a calamity, and is often the cause of much 
unhappiness in the household. Not very long ago, indeed, it seems to 
hâve been the custom for the man to require palpable proof of fertility 
in the woman before being willing to go through the légal form of mar- 
riage with her; and should he, after ail, prove to hâve been deceived, 
recourse would be had in ail probability to the untying of the wedding 
knot. Should this resuit, however, not ensue, no great amount of 
conjugal happiness could be expected from the union, for is it not said 
that 

'The childless wife is disliked by her husband ; dying ère she's 
called beloved" ? 
But let the following tell their own taie : — 

**Like the childless woman : none to ask of in want, and none to 

give to in plenty.*' 
"Like the childless woman : few call her mother." 
"The childless woman's in a sad case : she saves up for the children 

of another." 
**The childless woman meets misfortune : she catches locusts for 
another's children." 
Her's indeed is a hard fate : none to help her when living, and none to 
succeed her when dead. She is 

"A single spade : and when broken, can't be mended again ;" 
or 

"A withered tree : when she goes, she goes altogether ;" 
a proverb which reminds us forcibly of the close of some of Shakespeare's 
lines on the celibate life of the cloister: — 

"But earthlier happy is the rose distilled, 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness." 
There are several références to pregnancy and childhirth^ as 
"Don't wish for a child when you hâve one, lest you lose it." 
"Don't be too violent when pregnant, lest the father should be 

childless." 
"A mother out of her reckoning : when the child cornes, it's carried 
on the back," 
instead of in the arms, as with European mothers. 

"A child born in the night : what is in my heart is one thing, aud 
what in its heart is another." 
Children born at midnight were thought likely to become adepts in the 
black art. 
Like the women of ail eastern nations, Malagasy mothers hâve a pre- 
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ference for giving birth to sons. They are not quite so bad as the 
Chinese, who thus express their narrow national feeling: "A girl is 
worth one tenth of a boy's worth ; when there is no fish in the river, 
shrimps are valued ;" but the Malagasy say : 

"It is good to hâve wished for a child, and to beat a boy ;" 
and 

**Bear a boy, and be buried on a high rock ; bear a girl, and be laid 
on a slanting one ;" 
the former being regarded as the more honourable mode of burial. 
Some proverbs relate to the charader of parents^ such as : — 
"A dissolute mother means a dwarfish child." 

"Better be a fool yourself than hâve a fool for the mother of your 
children." 
Her children will not rise up and call her blessed. Again : 
'*The father*s a thief because the mother aids him." 
**If the father is muddy, the children will be dirty." 
Others point to the training of the youngy as: 

**Correct a child who has ail his teeth, and do it with ail your heart." 
Delay it too long, you must lay it on strong ; or it will be a case of 
**Spare the rod and spoil the child." 

**A father's rebuke is like a buU's kick : if it hits, it kills ; if it doesn't 

hit, it makes giddy." 
"There's nothing so loved as a child ; but if it bites the breast, you 

put it from you." 
**Don*t make a pet of your youngest child." 
'*The child nursed by the grandmother : he grows in body, but not 

in mind." 
'*Cr}' after your mother, you want the breast ; cry after your father, 
you want to go pick-a-back ;" 
which is quite understandable hère, for mothers and grandmothers often 
suckle children for an absurdly long time. Truly "a child may hâve too 
much of his mother's blessing." 

Respecting step-parentSy we hâve such sayings as the following, which 
can speak for themselves :— 

**Don't grieve for your own child only." 

"Children not born to you anger you." 

"That will do ; the step-mother is to blâme." 

**Don't do like the step-mother : *There's your rice, child, but don't 

open my door.' " 
"The step-mother is cruel : they are ail her children, bnt she shows 
partiality." 
And now, to bring this paper to a close, hère are half-a-dozen pro- 
verbs relating to orphans, some of which, it must be confessed, are not 
very conducive to feelings of pity. We give, however, not such as they 
ought to be, but such as they really are : — 

"An orphan sneezes : he himself says : *May I be free from disease/ " 
having no one else, poor child, to wish it for him. 

'*An orphan's chicken trodden on by an ox : both the chicken and 
the ox are a great thing to their respective owners." 
Then again : — 

*'An orphan with a big spoon : he quickly increases his poverty. ' 
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"Like the orphan with a big belly : he hasn't had quite enough." 
"Like the ravenous orphan : his means are gone, and there's none to 

advise modération." 
"An orphan hard to keep : give him sait, he gets swollen eyes ; give 
him honcy, he has the stomach-ache." 
To feed a hungry child, and especially a hungry orphan child, iscertainly 
a Christian duty ; but with a générons heart and an open hand one might 
still be tempted to exclaim, as Mistress Quickly did of that dinner-loving 
fat John Falsiaff: "My lord....he hath eaten me ont of house and 
home." 

J. A. HOULDER. 



THE WANT OF NEW WORDS IN THE MALAGASY 
LANGUAGE, AND THE WAY OF SUPPLYING THEM. 

AS soon as civilization begins to be introduced into a country it will be 
more or less strongly felt that the language of the people is not sufficient 
for the new wants which arise, and that it must be supplemented with a great 
number of new words. The Malagasy language is no exception to this rule ; a 
great many new words hâve already been introduced, and their number will 
necessarily increase. A few reraarks on this point may therefore prove of 
some interest. 

The words which the language of an uncivilized people will very likely not 
hâve, and which Malagasy is actually devoid of, are of course of many 
and différent kinds. The progress of civilization will introduce a great many 
new articles and give rise to many new and previously unknown occupations 
and business, and for thèse new words must be found. The instruction of 
the people, as well in religious as in secular matters, will also show how very 
defective the language is, and efforts must be made to introduce the terms 
and the expressions needed ; and not only must the names of things which 
hâve to be taught be looked for, but also expressions for the new thoughts 
and ideas which corne into the minds of the people. We shall hâve to import a 
great many conimon nouns, concrètes, ând also hâve to look for ads^rac^ terms. 

\,— Concrète Words, With regard to concrètes, the question seems to 
be easy enough, and really is so. When the Malagasy dress in Ëuropean 
costume, or deal in Ëuropean articles, or hâve their army organized according 
to our Ëuropean fashion, or are taught to write, etc., then they dress in 
fàtaloha (pantaloons), get mostàritra (mustard) and many other things for 
sale, put a tnàrosàly (marshal) at the head of the army, and get a solaitra 
(slate) or pènina (pen) with which to write. And though ail thèse words are 
a little awkward for them to pronounce, they get along with them very well. 
But even though most of the Malagasy take readily to their new words and 
may not reflect much upon them, as they certainly do not, yet thèse many 
introduced words are very suggestive of varions questions to ail those who are 
interested in the progress of the language. A short time ago I made some 
of my pupils prépare me a list of introduced words, and they very soon gave 
me some seven or eight hundred ; and judging from this list, I should think 
there must be at least a thousand English and French words in use, for 
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certainly that list was not at ail a complète one. Hence it will be seen that 
foreign words already form by no means a small component part of the Mala- 
gasy language. 

It is not my aim to give a list of thèse foreign words, but only to offer some 
remarks with regard to their gênerai character ; and I propose not only to 
remark upon the foreign words introduced, but also to notice the new Mala- 
gasy words formed for the same purpose as that served by the introduced 
foreign ones, namely, the supplying of words which are still needed. We 
hâve not a few new Malagasy words (mostly compounds), and, in many 
instances, it seems to hâve been quite accidentai that for some new things 
foreign terms were chosen, and for others new Malagasy words hâve 
been formed. I shall first give some few spécimens to show the choice 
of new terms, and then adduce some others to give an idea as to the a;p;pear- 
ance which thèse foreign words présent when thus naturalized in Malagasy. 

It is a well-known fact that there is in Europe a great tendency towards 
the choice of foreign words as terms for new things. We ail of us say tele- 
graphy téléphone^ etc., and not long-writery longsounder, etc. ; and the 
reason of this tendency is apparent. A foreign word is only a sound, having 
no meaning for us but that of being the name of the object in question. The 
French words parasol^ parapluie, en-tout-cas, hâve spread widely ; and 
certainly it is better to ask for an en-fout-cas than to ask whether there is an 
in-eoery-case for sale. The same tendency towards the choice of foreign 
words has been strong hère in Madagascar also, but notwithstanding that, we 
hâve many new Malagasy words also formed ; and I am sorry to say that, 
while many of thèse are interesting enough, some of them are such that the 
only thing one can wish to do with them is to get rid of them, which, however, 
is certainly a very difficult matter. 

I hâve already mentioned that we hâve got the word 'pen' introduced. As 
the Malagasy had neither pen nor ink before their intercourse with foreigners, 
we see no reason why the word 'ink* should not hâve been introduced as well. 
But no ; some native had apparently found out that ink was nothingbut 'black 
water* [ràno matniy), and so this is the word used, and we now speak of 'red* 
and 'blue black water,' which reminds one of the odd phrase : "Blackberries 
are red when they are green." Nor does it improve matters that *black 
water* means both ink and blacking. The printers hâve got a ^aika 
(pica) type, and I know not what besides ; but *type* is not introduced, a 
Malagasy word having been coined, Uha-vy (iron-head). The carpenters 
also use many European words ; they hâve got sokèra (square), and kompà 
(compassés), and so on. We should hâve been very glad if they had çot 
a European word for *shavings* also, instead of the *plane*s excréta' [tatm- 
bànkona) ; they hâve got a Malagasy word for *plane* {vànkonà), and hâve, of 
their own accord, formed one for *shavings,' but one of a very inferior character 
indeed. For some of the colours, the Malagasy hâve got good words, but 
they are, as may be supposed, few. We should hâve expected to hâve seen 
vibl^ta on the list of introduced words, but Malagasy ingenuity has 
made this word superfluous. They hâve intended to say that dark violet 
is just the same colour as that of fleas ! and so they call it vllom-^aràsy 
(fleas* colour). One colour they hâve distinguished with a name which 
cannot even be mentioned hère. We hâve a word for *money' (silver money), 
vbla (perhaps of Arabie origin, cf. Annual, 1876, p. 85), but we hâve none 
for *gold' (gold seems to be occasionally found hère now, but has not been 
detected until lately, and thus has got no proper name such as there is for 
silver). But the Malagasy hâve closen vola as the common term for the 
precious metals, and so gold is made vôlamêna (red money) and silver vblU' 
jhtsy (white money). 

In many cases the European words hâve got a wrong or partially wrong 
meaning. A body of the soldiers hère is called the sàrizenitra^ and this 
word is no doubt the English 'sergeant' or French sergent^ but haS; in Mala 
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gasy, acquired quite a différent meaning from that of the word from which it 
is derived. The French huile (oil), accompanied by the article, is made 
diloîlOf but it means not oil in gênerai, but only olive oil, or at least some fine 
European kind of oil. We hâve a Malagasy word for oil isôltka), and we 
also use this combined with tàny (earth) for paraffin oil \sàlt'tàny), We 
should hâve wished to keep the Malagasy word as the common word for oil, 
and add the necessary words to dénote the différent kinds, just as is the case 
with the solùiany. But a Malagasy would regard us as very ignorant if we 
should say that diloilo was a kind oî solika. The word *music' is introduced 
as mozika, but this word does not in Malagasy dénote music generally, but only 
musical instruments played in a brass band. As it is dimcult to see what 
other word we should introduce for music, in the sensé in which we use this 
word, it would be most désirable to get the right meaning attached to the 
Malagasy tnozika. Common glass, as window glass, is called fitàratra 
(from the verb tnitàratra, to shine), but drinking glasses are called gilàsy; 
and while we in English can say that glasses are made of glass, the Malagasy 
would never say \)[\2X gilasy are made oi fitàratra, The idea of glass gene- 
rally, that is the material, they hâve no term for. 

The appearance of a great many of the introduced foreign words is 
really very ludicrous, making us sincerely wish for a change, which might be 
effected in many of thèse words without much difficulty. Two reasons may 
be especially mentioned as having given the introduced European words the 
form in which they are now found, viz., the character of the Malagasy 
language, and also people's foUy, which has led them to give many words 
the most remarkable forms, arising from the similarity of sound between the 
foreign word and some Malagasy word. 

As to the character of the Malagasy language which has influenced the 
form of the introduced word, two things must be mentioned : (i) Very few 
consonants can combine in Malagasy orthography, and on that accouot 
vowels hâve been inserted between consonants in many introduced foreign 
words. (2) No Malagasy word ends in a consonant, and hence a vowel has 
been added to the word if ending in a consonant in its original foreign form. 
The final vowel we must allow to remain, but the insertion of vowels between 
consonants may be dispensed with in many cases. Other changes are most 
désirable in many words, because they hâve acquired the form in which we 
find them by a very careless pronunciation ; and although some part of the 
change they hâve undergone must be ascribed to the idiom of the Malagasy 
tongue, many peculiarities cannot be explained on that ground. 

It is necessary to give spécimens of forms of introduced words, for the 
majority of them are more or less peculiar. Some few, however, will be enough 
for our purpose hère. The Malagasy hâve heard the English word 'présent* in 
"Présent arms !" and of this, by freely indulging in vowels, they hâve roade 
^orizénitra^ and thus we hâve the phrase manao ^orizenitra Andriana, 
meaning 'to salute the Sovereiçn.* I hâve mentioned the word sarizenitra ; 
we hâve other words also for divisions of the soldiers. One is the tsàtsimh 
«//^'«, taken no doubt from the English *detachment;* and we also hâve 
bbrigèdra for 'brigade.' The Malagasy troops, divided into tsatsimenitra 
2Sidi sarizenitra and borigedra^ come with their màrosàly and manao éorù 
zenitra to the Queen, and manao sa^hritra ('support arms*) to the Frime 
Minister and Commander-in chief. Extrêmes meet hère, for on the one 
hand, we hâve the absurdity of changing the European words in thisfashion ; 
on the other, we find thèse perfectly unaltered English titles,— and both 
equally bad. 'Chairman* is made tsérimâna ; 'Snider' (rifle) snédra ; while 
a great many introduced French words hâve kept the article, as làkozy 
(la cuisiné), làmboridy {la bride), làbozy {la bougie), lasàka {la sac), etc. 
As regards many of thèse words, it would be of no use attempting to alter 
them ; but some of them may be and ought to be altered» I bave latel; 
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noticed in the Malagasy Gazette that porizenitra has been changed into 
présenta^ and I most heartily wish that the editors of the paper may give us 
some more appropriate forms of many other words now in use. 

The most ridiculous-looking forms owe their origin to the very strong 

tendency there is to make the introduced foreign word resemble some native 

Word. Many of the Malagasy, when they hear a foreign word, will give it a 

form resembling some word of their own, without in the least thinking of the 

meaning ofsuch word; thus, 'pomegranate' has been made atnpongabén- 

dànitra (lit. the *big dnim of heaven' !), in spite of the latter word being as 

incongruGus with what it is used to dénote as anything could well be. 'Guava 

China* (the Chinese guava) has become goavitsinâhy. China is often spelled 

Tsïna^ and some Malagasy has found phonetic similarity between this word 

and the words tsy nàhy Cunintentional' ), and so now this guava is really called 

*guava unintentional* ! Sekoly (school), which word in Malagasy means both 

school and scholar, but chiefly the latter among the natives, is very often 

made saiky ôlona ('almost a raan' !). I hâve never seen it written thus, 

but hâve often heard it so pronounced. *Peppermint' is called paperotnà' 

nïtrUy mànitra being 'sweet-scented,* and the scent of the peppermint may 

hâve led the people to form this word. Again, *Creole* is made k^ry olona. 

This word is very amusing, although not very flattering to the Créoles, for 

ktry means stubbornness or quarrelsomeness, and so kiry olona means 

literally *man*s stubbornness.* I hâve already mentioned the marosaly, A 

'shawl* is in Malagasy ja/y, and màro means *many ;' therefore combined 

as thèse two words are in the word marosaly (the word sàly being a *limiting 

accusative* of the marOt according to the analogy of such compounds), the 

meaning of the word is, literally, *a man who has many shawls.* In the market 

hère at the Capital we may buy kàravàto ; the latter part of this word {vàto) 

means *stone ;' but if we ask for karavato^ we shall get neither precious nor 

any other stones. but a kind of black cloth. The only word I can think of 

from which it may be derived is 'cravat.' If this is the case, we hâve hère a 

spécimen which, both in meaning and form, is as good as we can possibly 

wish for. We may also see in the market a woman selling cabbages. If 

we ask for the name of thèse, she will tell us that they are lehisha (lit. 'that 

good one') ; but this is the Malagasy reproduction of le chou, We shall 

certain ly hâve to leave most of the above words unaltered ; but why not 

Write kiriola instead of kiry olona '^ One might almost think that this last 

had been coined for the sake of a joke. 

IL- Abstract Words, While the majority of the new names of concrètes 
will no doubt be of foreign origin, most of the terms to express the new ideas 
which we teach the Malagasy must be native words. It is natural then to 
ask what hope we may entertain as to the enrichment of the Malagasy 
language with new Malagasy words. It seems to me that there is reason to 
hope it willbe so enriched, and especially in two différent ways, viz., (i) By 
using words in a new sensé , and (2) by the formation of new words. 

As is the case in every non-civilized language, Malagasy is realistic 
and materialistic. Many interesting illustrations will show this and give us 
trustworthy knowledge of the people's ideas. The Malagasy, for example, 
needed no new word to be introduced to express the idea of *visit ;' they are 
very diligent in paying visits, and for this they hâve the word mamàngy, 
Burwe should be wrong if we thought that the word tnamangy is perfectly 
synonymous with the Latin fréquentative, and simply implies the notion of 
seeing often {m'sert oi videre), The noun fàmangîana (a gift when visiting) 
^ovi^M^Wx^ifnaniangy'xs to visit in some spécial manner, ie., with the 
accompaniment of a présent, just as the Malagasy when visiting us Europeans 
often let us indirectly know, when they say that they vistt us, although not 
bringing anything with them as a présent. 

The verb miàntra expresses not only the having compassion upon, but 
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also the practical expression of it by giving fiantràna (the corresponding 
noun) or alms. If we say to a Malagasy that we hâve compassion upon him 
[mtantra àzy,) but do not show it by some gift, he will not understand us. 
And this is their usual way of thinking with regard to this and similar 
expressions. The good feefing expressed merely in wordsgoes for nothing if 
it is not followed by some act which shows it unmistakeably. I bave often, 
when passing by children in the street, looked at them in a friendly way (many 
of the Malagasy children are very bright and nice-looking), but almost every 
time I hâve donc so I hâve been asked for v6la kêly (a little money) ; 
as much as to say : A friendly look, what is the good of that, when not 
accompanied by something else ? In proportion to the change in the 
habits of thought of the people will be the graduai change in the meaning of 
such words as those just mentioned, so as to enable them to express new ideas. 

Most of the nouns which are formed in analogy with the relative verb are 
concrètes, but many are used as abstracts, as fitiàvana^ love ; /tfalîana, }oy ; 
fàhasambàrana^ happiness, etc. As thèse words, however, are formed 
from verbs, and in analogy with the nouns which dénote the time, place, 
reason, etc., of the action which is signified by the corresponding verbs, they 
certainly hâve originally something concrète in them, although they serve as 
good équivalents for the European words by which they are usually translated. 

In ail languages many words are used in another sensé than the simple 
and primary one. In this respect the Malagasy language is very interesting 
indeed. The word voninâhitra (honour ; lit. *the flower of the grass,') 
fânetrln-fèna (humbleness ; lit. *lowering of one's self'V fihatsàrambHa- 
tsihy (hypocrisy ; lit. *spreading a mat to make (things look) better*), and 
many others of tne same kind, show a very lively imagination. And not only 
do abstract words show this tendency to be used in a secondary sensé, but 
in other expressions also the Malagasy use words with a very much altered 
meaning. The Malagasy subjects are called ambànilànitra ('those under 
heaven') ; some of their soldiers are the *hawks' {vôromahêry*) ; the sun is 
the *eye of day,' etc. etc. A people which has a great many words of this 
character in its language may certainly be expected to understand the new 
terms which must necessarily come into use formed in a similarly figurative 
manner ; and it may be hoped they will hâve the ability toform suitable terms 
when they get the new ideas for which such new terms are wanted. As we 
have hitherto had very little of Malagasy authorship, we cannot expect to see 
much progress in this respect at présent. It was interesting to see in the 
Malagasy Gazette a new spécimen of this kind. In an account of the Prime 
Minister of Madagascar it was said that **«y fitoïrany dia sàrotra dia 
sarotrat **his situation (or position) is very difl&cult.' Fitoerana is place, i.e. 
dwelling-place, and 1 should imagine it to be the first time word has serv- 
ed as an équivalent for the English 'situation' or 'position ;' we see, howver, 
hère just the same change of meaning as in situation^ derived from the Latin 
situs (placed, put in one place), In many cases we shall certainly have much 
difl&culty, and many words, quite current with us in a derived meaning, seem 
to be impossible to the Malagasy tongue. Take, for instance, the word 
*taste.' The Latin gustus has not only in French, where we have the same 
word (goût), kapt its différent significations, but the Latin way of using this 
word has been followed in other languages also, where we have quite différent 
words (as 'taste') ; and ail over Europe we talk about *good taste,*— ^j/j/kj 
^ro^rius, to dress one's self 'with taste,* etc. But the MaAsigaisy /ànandrâ- 
mafia, the only word we have for 'taste,' will never, I think, get the honour 
which we bestow upon our word 'taste ;' and what substitute for it the people 
will get for they will certainly need such a word — I do not see. 

* This is, however, a tribal name aud is the same as that of a species of peregrine fal- 
cpn.— £ds. 
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The diflSculty in finding suitable expressions for the many Biblical and 
Christian ideas has of course been very much felt ; and those we hâve at 
présent in use can only be expected to be really adéquate by their gradually 
acquiring those new ideas attached to them which they now are meant to 
express. If we take into considération the words we employ for the Divine 
attributes, we shall see that those we hâve found available are far below 
what we should like to hâve. For instance, it requires long usage in its new 
sensé before fâhatnasinana cornes to mean to the people *holiness' in its 
Scriptural sensé. Fâhatnasinana mean s truth and truthfulness quite as 
much as righteousness ; fàhasoàvana is very far from what we mean by 
'grâce ;'/^î/«/«û?r^wï-^^ (compassion) is, at least as far as it means some 
tnner émotion, a good word and reminds one of the Hebrew rachamin and 
the Greek splanchna. Some of the attributes it is difl&cult to get expressions 
for, because of more external reasons, arising from some awkwardness in the 
form of their expression. The Greeks had; even before the Christian era, the 
Vf oxà pantodynamos [sXvnxghiy) ; but even if they had not had any such word, 
it would not hâve been difficult to form one, as the materials were already at 
hand. Such also was the case in other and widely différent languages, for 
instance, omnipotens, almighty, etc. But in Malagasy, unless we are satisBed 
with a paraphrase, this word is difficult to express. The words mahày or 
tnahèfa (either ofthem correspond with the pantodynamos aiXid pantokratar) 
ny zàva-drehetra give us the idea, but of course this is a phrase and not an 
adjective. The word which has been chosen, tsi-tàha (irresistable), is not 
altogether what we could wish ; and there is also this difficulty with it, that 
we hâve nocorresponding noun. Feeling the very great difficulty there is in 
obtaining suitable expressions for the sublime ideas which Christianity 
teaches, and which we so much wish the people to understand, it may be 
well for us to remember that even the words chosen in the Holy Scriptures 
were, as regards their original meaning, to a great extent devoid of the higher 
ideas they were used to represent ; and that they gradually acquired them by 
being filled with new meaning, a meaning which we hope the Malagasy words 
we are now obliged to choose will also gradually obtain. If we look at the 
Greek charis, which in the Scriptures is used for *grace,' we shall tind that 
in the New Testament it has received quite a new meaning.* We may hope 
that, with regard to the Malagasy nation also, we may '*perceive the great 
truth that notwithstanding ail shortcomings and aberrations, the progress 
of literary culture will keep pace, partly as cause, partly as effect, with the 
progress towards that rénovation of man's spiritual nature, which Christian- 
ity has been divinely appointedjto create.'* 

The formation of new Malagasy words to express the différent ideas 
which will be gradually introduced we may certainly expect to see. This 
formation may be effected in différent ways. In some cases the language 
in its présent state has good words (verbs or adjectives) from which we might 
form new nouns, because the nouns derived from them at présent in use do 
not give ail the shades of meaning we require to express. Of the numéral 
^r/sf); (one) we hâve the verb /«/r^jy (to be one with), and from this we hâve 
the ïionn firaisana, unity ; but we need another noun also from \he ïray 
to express unity in the sensé of oneness. If we want to translate the title of 
Cyprian's book. De Unitate Ecclesïœ, we at once feel that firaisana is not 
the word ; the only noun we could use would he/àhtraisany, Ny Fahtraisan* 
ny Fiangonana, It may be asked what hope we can entertain of getting 
the new nouns required thus formed. In the formation of nouns great regu- 
larity usually exists, but, in some instances, we hâve abstract nouns formed 
from other nouns, while in other words of the same class we hâve no such 
corresponding abstract nouns. From the word zàza (child) we hâve fàha* 

♦ Cremer, Biblisch, iheologtsches Wotterbuch Neutest^ Gracttai, p. 528. 
t Spalding, A ffùtory ofEnglish Literature, I4th éd. p. 27. 
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zazànUy childhood \ and from the word zànaka (child, offspring) we hâve 
fahâzanâhana (childhood in the sensé of being one*s offspring) ; but from 
ankizy (child), we can form no abstract noun, neither from rày (iPather) nor 
from reny (motherj can we form any word to correspond with fahâzanâ- 
hana^ and that in spite of our using a phrase of complète similarity, 
as Izàny no mâha-zanaka^ or maha-ray, or ntaha-reny âzy (*It is 
that which makes him [ or her] a child, or a father, or a mother'), 
and there being a close connection between the fàha- and maha-, 
From the words ambhny (up) and ambâny (down) we hâve the nouns 
fanambônïny dinà. fanambâniny (the upper and lower part), but we hâve 
no fànïvélany from ivélany (outside). Èverybody speaks of fisàlasalàna 
(doubt), from the word sâlasàla^ but we do not hear the word fàhavarià- 
nana from vartana, much the same in meaning as salasalà). This shows 
that, somehow or other, ail the nouns which analogy would lead us to form, 
or expect to find already formed, are actually not formed ; and it is a well- 
known fact that it is difficult to get new words into current use. Even words 
which seem to be really wanted, and which are formed quite in analogy with 
the idiom of the language and by a **skilful mint-master,'* are not accepted 
without difficulty. Yet notwithstanding diflSculties, new nouns may certainly be 
formed; and even if objected to at first, the people may get accustomed to them. 

Not only, however, by the formation of nouns, either from roots or deriva- 
tives, might the language be enriched. Several phenomena could be pointed 
out which show no little adaptive power in the Malagasy language to 
produce new words and to make the best out of the materials which it already 
possesses. We not seldom find that words very différent in meaning are 
formed from one and the same root. We hâve, for example, the root ànatra ; 
from this we get miànatra (to learn), and the many derivatives from this 
again, and manànatra (to admonish) with its derivatives. The simple 
active verb of the root fantatra (known) would be (according to analogy) 
tnafnàntatra ; but this is replaced by the word tnàhafàntatra (to know), 
and the verb tnamantatra is to investigate or discriminate, while the noun 
famantàrana again has got différent significations. From the word Ibha 
(head) we hâve, by différent préfixes, got the verbs mtalhha and tniandbha ; 
and from those 2i^2S.TL fialohany (the being ahead of) and fiandbhany (the 
being the head for or beginning of — primnm movens)» Especially interesting 
is the class of words where, from the same root, we hâve two active verbs, one 
with the prefix Tnan and the other with the mi. (In gênerai the verbs in man 
are active, those in /w/ neuter.) The verbs in mï of this class were clearly 
formed later than those in man^ and represent something more spécial. We 
hâve the verb manéndry (to touch) from the root tèfidry ; but for the touching 
the strings of musical instruments in playing them, the word miténdry is 
used. Again, mamély (root, vély) is *to beat,' but for the spécial kind of 
beating which is employed in the threshing of rice, or beating a drum, or 
working with a chisel, the word mivèly is used. From thèse différent verbs 
varions nouns may of course be formed. 

Some verbs of this class seem to hâve been kept for poetical or soleran 
phrases. *To bring* is manàtitra, but when the people 'bring their weep- 
mg' in case of death, the word miàtiira is used. We hâve a very inter- 
esting phrase, miàti-tàny^ since both the verb and the object are in this 
phrase différent from the words which are employed in ordinary conversation. 
Certainly a great many new words may, in ways like thèse now mentioned, 
still be formed ; but while foreigners doubtless can do a great deal to improve, 
both in form and appearance, those already introduced, or those still to 
be introduced, the chief advance, as regards the formation of words in such 
ways as the last mentioned, must be left to the inhérent power and genius of 
the language itself, as it will be gradually enriched and enlarged by the 
native speakers and writers of the future. 

S. E. JORGENSEN. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL FICTIONS WITH REGARD TO 

MADAGASCAR. 

* 'npHE Great African Island** has been singularly fortunate— or unfor- 
1 tunate, just as you take it— in getting crédit for what it has notgot. 
It is characteristic that the very man who first brought this island under the 
notice of Europeans, the vénérable Venetian traveller Marco Polo, also 
opened the séries of misstatements about it by telling his readers that the 
inhabitants were Mohammedans and lived on camers flesh, to say nothing 
of his taies about the bird r«^^, that could seize an éléphant (animais said 
to be very plentiful hère at that time !) in his talons and fly ofF with it as an 
eagle does with a little lamb !* And there has been no lack of successors 
in the same Une. Old Boothby found the island **transcending ail the 
eastern parts of the world'* even in '*healthfulness ;" and a certain Dr. 
Gouch was even able to tell him that the written language of the books of its 
inhabitants **was the ancient writing of the Eg)rptians in hieroglyphics.*'t 
And even the vénérable Vanderkemp found out that the language of the 
people was Arabie. Leguevel de Lacombe in his Travels gave minute 
descriptions of his wanderings through provinces he had never seen, and 
some of which evidently want the little trifle we call existence ; and others 
were diligent enough to draw up minute maps to suit this fictitious descrip- 
tion, t And not more than some few years ago a highly esteemed and very 
pious poet celebrated the "forests" at Betàfo (a country entirely destitute of 
wood) as "resounding with hymns of praise." 

Thèse are, however, only some few spécimens of such fictions. If we tried 
to make a complète list of them from ail that has been written upon the island 




be no end of it.§ 

But ordinary travellers are not expected to be very exact ; and as to poets, 
we ail willingly grant them the licentio poetica which is their due as **men 
of fiction.*' But the thing becomes more serious when misstatements of the 
kind alluded to above occur in a geographical journal of such high 
standing as that of the GlobuSy edited by a man like Dr. R. Kiepert, and 
the object of which confessedly is to promote geographical science. In such 
a case it becomes almost the duty of those who happen to be in a position to 
correct the errors, to do so. 

The article I allude to appeared in the said journal for 1882, Nos. 19-22, 
and bears the title : *'In the Country of the Voilakertra in Madagascar'' 
(•*Im Lande der Voilakertra auf Madagascar'), and the author is J. Aude- 
bert (of Metz ?). I shall now pr oceed to give brief extracts from what he 
has to tell us, and then state my reasons for believing the whole to be a 
fiction. 

The author professes to hâve been travelling in Madagascar for the Royal 
Dutch Muséum, and spent five years in exploring **the north and centre of the 
island" of Madagascar, when he was induced to make an excursion to the 
land of the Voilakertra in 1880, in search of the strange animal '^Aombt tsi 



♦ Of course I do not mean to throw any blâme on Marco Polo. As he only professed to 
give what information he had got from others as to a country far oflf, he incurred no responsibil- 
ity, but the same cannot be said of ail his successors in tale-telling about Madagascar. 

t ANNUAL, No. III , p. 99, 100. X ANNUAL, No. III., p. 11-15. 

j The cock-and-buU story of "the Man-eating Tree of Madagascar" wîU also occur to our 
readers ; see ANNUAL, No. V., p. 91.-EDS. 
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aombi** (songomby ?). He had been already long searching in vain for it in 
other parts of the country ; bat this monstrous créature, which the natives 
reported to be very much like an ass, never made its appearance. Once he 
was oifered a pièce of its skin, which he bought, although distnisting the 
report about its origin ; but, also, on an examination of it in Europe, it proved 
to be a part of the skin of an African antelope, on which some talismanic 
Arabie words had been written ! 

After having been deceived **a thousand times'* about this animal, the 
author had corne to the very reasonable conclusion that it did not exist at ail. 
Still his belief in its non-existence was not too strong to be shaken by a 
Malagasy who had the courage "to swear by the bones of his ancestors'* 
that he knew the place where this animal had been killed, and also could 
give him some particulars about its form, offering at he same time to lead 
him to the place in question for a payment of 50 dollars. M. Audebert, who 
still had a faint hope that the animal might after ail still be found, accepted 
the oifer, and set out for **the country of the Voilakertra," where the strange 
animal was to be met with. 

He started from Nôsikèly, between 22° and 23® S. lat., on the south- 
eastern coast of Madagascar, and went to Fàrafànga or Arabàhy, where he 
got some canoës and began his journey up the Mànambàto river. The 
country along the river was very low and swampy, and therefore unhealthy, 
but the soil was fertile. Amongst the water-biras he met with he mentions 
Ibis falcinelluSt Netta^us auritus^ Dendrocygna viduaia, and Porphyrto 
fnadagascariensis. 

Further inland, the country became gradually higher and more rich in 
trees, especially the râvinala ;* but, upon the whole, there was not much to 
be found for a naturalist along the banks of the river. 

Proceeding inland they came to a village called Ivandreke. Hère the 
guide mentioned above disappeared. M. Audebert now understood that 
the animal aombi tsi aombi was not to be found in the land of the Voila- 
kertra ; but being already on his way to the said country, he made up his 
mind to proceed, hoping that he might find other things worth seeing. They 
next came to the village Ambôdimângo, where they were very kindly received 
by the King Rabôto, who tried to persuade them to stay there, and even 
went so far in his courtesy as to offer M. Audebert his daughter in marriage, 
— but ail in vain, as he was bent upon going farther. The next village was 
Alarovare. The country now gradually became more elevated and healthy, 
and the flora and fauna somewhat différent from what it had been lower 
down. Ofnew birds, for instance, they now met with wild-doves (Treron 
australis), After having now proceeded for three days and advanced about 
80 kilomètres in a straight line from the coast, they found that the river was 
not navigable any longer. They had then only about twelve kilomètres left 
to the mountains in the west, where the river had its source, and were only 
four kilomètres from Màhabe, which was a town on the boundaries of the 
Voilakertra country. 

After having slept the foUowing night in the village Ambôdivôro, where the 
people did their best to dissuade them from proceeding, saying that they 
would certainly be killed by the savage Voilakertra, they advanced towards 
Mahabe ; butmostofM. Audebert' s men had then become so frightened 
that the was obliged to dismiss them and get fresh men. With thèse he 
arrived safely at Mahabe, where about a thousand solders were assembled 
before the gâte of the town. He was, however, very kindly received, and his 
two cats proved a great auccess against the rats of the place, killing them 
by dozens, to the great a mazement of the inhabitants ! The people hère were 
a branch of the Voilakertra, but had their own king. 

Whilst stay ing hère M, Audebert reseivee an invitation from Ramadôsa» 

* The traveller's tree, Ravenala fnadagascariensis ^ Sonn. 
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klng of the Voilakertra proper, residing in a town called Lambohazi, on a 
mountain further inland. He accordingly went to the place and was very 
well received by the king. There were about 400 buts in that town, and the 
king could muster about 2000 warriors, of whom about one third had guns. 
This tribe was continually at war 'and had been so for years' with a tribe 
to the north called the Chavoai, and generally got the best of it. This war, 
however, was always carried on down in the plains to the east, as the 
Chavoai did not venture into the mountains. ïo the north of the Chavoai 
there was another tribe called Chaffatta, bordering on the Antaimôro j and 
to the south of the Voilakertra there was a tribe called Vàlabè, of whom 
he speaks in terms of unqualified disdain, saying that **they were born 
rascals and murderers.*' 

From Lambohazi he proceeded about a day's iourney to the south- west 
to a nearly uninhabited district called Màrovao, where he spent two months 
in collecting natural history spécimens. Hère he found Viverra fossa^ 
Lemur varius^ and also the folio wing species of shells, which he says were 
**new to science :'* three kinds of Iielïx, two of Cyclostoma^ and one 
Ampullaria. The wild-pig (Sus larvatus) was very plentiful hère. 

Hère the articles I hâve seen stop, probably they hâve been continued 
in some subséquent numbers I hâve not got. It would at any rate be strange 
to break off suddenly hère in the midst of a désert. 

I hâve of course only given the briefest outline of M. Audebert*s travels, 
as I do not see the use of reproducing at length what I regard as mère 
fictions. My reasons for so regarding them 1 will now proceed to state : — 

i.— I hâve now been in Antanânarivo since 1870. If the said M. 
Audebert had been travelling hère five years previous to 1880 (as he himself 
déclares), and explored also **the centre of the island," to which Imérina 
certainly belongs, I am quite sure that both I and other Europeans hère 
would hâve frequently heard of him. 

2. — Messrs. Street and Sibree passed through the very district M. Audebert 
speaks of in 1875. and two Norwegian missionaries (Rev. A. Walen and 
Rev. P. Nilsen) a little later, but none of thèse gentlemen, ail well ac)quaint- 
ed with the language and the people, heard anything of the tribes he 
describes, or of the wars he says they had been carrying on for many years 
when he sawthem in 1880. Itis utterly impossible that thèse four travellers 
should hâve passed through the same districts without hearing anything 
about the name of thèse tribes or the wars raging between them. Besides, 
M. Audebert says he was the first European who had travelled through 
thèse districts, which at any rate would be quite untrue. 

3. — Our traveller has very queer ideas of Malagasy geography. I shall 
give two or three examples in order to prove the truth of my assertion :— 

(tf) Accordingto his report, he went chiefly to the west on the Manambato 
river, and then came within some few hours from Lambohazi ; but this village 
(more correctly, Làmbohàzo) is, according to Mr. Sibree's map, drawn up ac- 
cording to observations he made on the spot, far to the north of the said 
river. 

(b) He speaks of the Hova fort, Mamanona (i. e. Màhamànina), as being 
two days* journey to the west of the Manambato river, while it really is to 
be found two days* journey to the north of it. 

{e) Speaking of the Voilakertra, he says : **I must confess that thèse 
savages are considerably superior in culture to the lazy inhabitants of the 
coast. There, with the exception of Tamatave, Antananarive, and Fianàran- 
ts6a (Betsiléo), you seldom find anything but rice.*'* How is it possible that 
a man who had ever been in Madagascar could write such utter nonsense ? 
implyiug that Antanânarivo and Fianarantsoa were towns on the coast, just 
the same as Tamatave. 

If M. Audebert merely wished to try how far he could go with impunity 
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in drawing upon the ignorance of the great majority of his readers with 
regard to Madagascar, we should not hâve gnidçed him the pleasure. 
But it is sad that geographical science should be misled by such fictions. 
M. Audebert has evidently read a good deal about Madagascar and the 
Malagasy, and could easily hâve turned this knowledge to good account if he 
had kept within the bounds of the information accessible to him. He has 
also written an article on "Slavery in Madagascar," in another German 
geographical magazine, in which he draws a picture of it that is, in the 
main, pretty correct, only that his désire to produce something new has led 
him to add that the Mozambique slaves set free by the Malagasy Govern- 
ment hâve now repaired to the north, and there formed a community of their 
own,— astatement which certainly has the merit of being new (at least to 
everybody in Madagascar) but not irue* 

L. Dahle. 

Note* — As one of the Europeans mentioned by Mr. Dohle in the foregoing paper as ha^nç 
travelled through the country which M. Audebert professes to hâve exprored, I venture to add 
a few words to what Mr. Dahle has written. Arter reading his summary of the Grerman 
original, there is little doubt on my own mind also that M. Audebert's narrative is a fiction. 
No such people as thèse so-called ' Voilakertra' are known by the Malagavyr. Mr. Street 
and I, when traversing this very région in 1876, made carcful inquiries as to ail the tribal 
names, and we obtained a pretty complète list even of the smaller tribes fsee Souih'etut Ma- 
dagascar, Append. C, pp. 78-81) ; and it is quite certain that tribes ot such a size as M. 
Audebert describes coula not but be well known to ail the Hova govemors, whose authority 
is firm and undisputed ail over this part of the island. The name of * Voilakertra' is not to M 
found in any of the pretty complète collection of maps in my possession, but I find that those 
of the 'Chavoai,' aud the 'Chafatta' are given in one map, that of M. Malte-brun, in Barbie 
du Bocage's hookfAfadag^ascar : Possession Française depuis 1642. Their présence there is, 
however, easily accounted for. Ix>oking through Du Bocage's book, it is at once évident 
that the writer makes large use of another book by M. Leguevel de Lacombe, Voyage à 
Madagascar et les Iles Comores, Now of this work M. Grandidier says : **This writer relates 
that he has, at différent periods, traversed the island firom north to south, from east to west, 
Hehas told me, and I am myself well assured of it, wilh his book in my hand, that he has 
never left the east coast ! It is £rom his imagination that he has drawn the accounts to which 
geographers hâve attached so much importance that the maps of Madagascar hâve, to the 
présent day, been constructed upon the topographical data taken from his work." See Bull. 
Soc, de Geog, Paris; Août, 1871 ; p. 82. 

There is no doubt therefore that M. Audebert's fictions are partly founded on préviens 
fictions. The 'Chavoai' and 'Chafatta' of MM. Du Bocage and L. de Lacombe are as much 
imaginary as the 'Voilakertra' of the later writer. As for the birds he professed to hâve 
seen, their names (those of very common ones) hâve probably been selected from one of Dr. 
Hartlaub's valuable works on the birds of Madagascar ; the ràvinàla^ or traveller's tree, is 
one of the characteristic trees of the island ; and as to the shells, he refrains from giving any- 
thing spécifie, but wisely confines himself to the names of two or three widely-spread gênera. 
It is evidently a clumsy fiction, without the charm which invention and imagination might 
hâve given to a narrative.even only 'founded' on fact. — Ed.(J.S.) 

Addittonal Note, — Although this is a reprint only of the original édition 
of Vol. II. of the Annual, it is only fair to give hère the foUowing, 
which should hâve appeared a year or two ago, and will be inserted in the 
forthcoming number of the ANNUAL. — Eds. 

M, Audeberfs Travels in S.E, Madagascar,— \vi the Annual for 1887, 
p. 107, there appeared an article by the Rev. L. Dahle, entitled "Geographical 
Fictions with regard to Madagascar," in which Mr. Dahle passed a rather 
severe criticism upon a paper which had appeared in the Globus, a. German 
magazine, describing the travels of a M. Audebert in the south-eastern parts 
of the island. Mr. Dahle came to the conclusion, in which we also shared, 
that the travels there described were partly, if not entirely, fictitious. From 

* The original (p. 329) runs thus : "Ich muss gestehen dass dièse Wilden den £siulen 
Kûstenbcwohnem in der Cultur bedeutend ûberlegen sind. Dort wîrd man ausser in 
Tamatave, Antananarivo, und Fianarantsoa (Betsileo) selten etwas finden als Reis," 
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a letter received from our friend and contributor, Mr. J. G. Connorton, of 
Mànanjàra, it would appear that both Mr. Dahle and we were mistaken and 
passed too severe a judgment upon M. Audebert's narration. Tn view of the 
particulars given by Mr. Connorton, we hâve no option but to retract our 
opinion and express regret for having passed too hasty a condemnation. 
Mr. Connorton*s renjarks are hère given. - Eds. 

*4t may seem strange to revert to this subject now, but there seems to me 
to hâve been a great mistake somewhere. Both Mr. Dahle and you ra- 
ther *go for* Audebert and his article. Mr. Dahle says he believes the 
whole to be a fiction, and I think you rather endorse that opinion. On behalf 
of geographical research, I would like, if possible, to throw a little light on 
the matter. Of course it is not given to everyone to write Malagasy orthogra- 
phically correct (as the présent orthography stands). I know a man who has 
been twenty years in the island, and speaks Bètsimisàraka like a native, but 
if put to Write it, he would make a fearful hash of the spelling. M. Audebert 
was evidently not well up in Malagasy, and doubtless he made mistakes, as 
everyone is liable to do. To me his great error appears to be the direction 
in which he said he travelled ; as regards this point he seems to hâve got, 
geographically, quite out of his bearings, otherwise I think his story is true. 
The voyage he made up the river was very feasible, and the towns and people 
he mentions exist, although not marked on any of the later maps, which are 
still far, very far, from being correct. 

•* Audebert was living on the south east coast in 1879 and 1880, between 
Màtitànana and Nôsikèly, coUecting spécimens of natural history, and he 
was on the north-east coast also for some time. Hewas known to the older 
traders hère, and the Malagasy hâve a distinct remembrance of *Mosè 
Deberra' (Audebert). He went up the Mànambàto River and remained there 
several months. He cannot hâve got very far into the interior, as. by his own 
account, he only made 80 kilomètres, say 53 miles, roughly speaking, and 
was then but 4 kilomètres from the 'Voilakertra.' 

**It is this word 'Voilakertra* which seems to be the stumbling-block. It 
should be 'Vôhilàkatra,'the name of a considérable tribe living inland in the 
forest. Thèse forest people hâve différent names ail down the east coast. 
At Màhanôro they are called 'Vôhirimo ;* at Mànanjàra, *Tanala ;' at Van- 
gaindràno, 'Mâvovôngo ;' andat Fàrafangàna, *Vohilakatra.* They are well 
known to the Hova, and a portion of them do government service. Their 
neighbours on the east are the *Sàkavoay* (called by Audebert *Chavouai,' 
and roughly stated as being to the north of the Vohilakatra), Their neigh- 
bours on the south-west are the *Sàhafàtrana'^ (called by Audebert *Chafatta,* 
and wrongly stated as being to the north of the Sakavoay). The Vohilaka- 
tra and the Sakavoay are often at loggerheads, and war is continually being 
carried on in the plains to the east of the Vohilakatra, for the simple 
reason, as Audebert says, that they, as a rule, get the best of it and naturally 
wage war in the enemy's country.* If, on thecontrary, the Vohilakatra get 
the worst of it, they clear off to their principal town, Làmbohàzo, which is 
situated on a high hill in the forest. I hâve nottraversed the district myself, 
but several of my workmen are from that neighbourhood, and from their 
description I enclose you a rough sketch of the way in which thèse varions 
tribes areplaced.— J.G. CONNORTON,*' 

* *War' ainong the Malagasy tribus is, I imagine, usuallv a very small affair. Two or three 
get knocked over, and the rest clcar ofif ; see Walen on •*Tfie Sakalava," Annual V., p. 13. 
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BOTANICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

Kew Oenera of Malagaiy Planti.— The following new gênera of plants hâve 
been found in Madagascar within the last three or four years. Most of them 
hâve been figured either in the Linnean Societfs Journal^ or in Hooker's 
Icônes Plantarum. 

Xerochlamys (Nat. Ord. Chlœnaceœ) ; Microsteira (Nat. Ord. Mal- 
phigiaceœ\ Baronia (Nat. Ord. A nacardtaceœ); Kitchingia (Nat. Ord. 
Crassulaceœ) ; Bembicia (Nat. Ord. Samydaceœ) ; Schismatoclada (Nat. 
Ord. Rubiacecè) ; Cardiochlamys (Nat. Ord. Convolvulaceœ) ; Tetrasfidium 
(Nat. Ord. Scrophulartaceœ) \ Forsythiopsis (Nat. Ord. AcanthacecB)', 
Monachochlamys (Nat. Ord. Acanthaceœ)\ Cephaloéhyton (Nat. Ord. 
Balano^horeœ) ; Rhodocodon (Nat. Ord. Liliaceœ) ; Àcrtulus (Nat. Ord. 
ÇyperacecB). 

Xerochlamys is represented by one species, X. pilosa^ Baker. It is a low 
shrubby plant found on exposed hill-sides in western Bètsilèo, Vàkin- 
ankàratra, and western Imèrina. \\.\^\iXiQi^w 2i^ hatstkana {px antsikana?\ 
and the root is used in the manufacture of native mm, but causes vomitiog 
of blood, if used in too great quantity ; it is also used as a dye. 

Microsteira has but a single représentative, M, Curtisii^ Baker, a shrub 
which is apparently not very common. The only places in which I hâve seen 
it are Mr. Clark's garden in Antanànarivo, and at Ambàtovôry. 

Baronia is also monotypic ; the species has been named by Mr. Baker 
B, taratana, It is a large tree found in Betsileo, West-central Madagascar, 
Alamazaotra, and Antsihànaka. Among the Betsileo its name is iaràtana ; 
in Alamazaotra, where it is employed as a remedy for malarial fever, it is 
known as vorétra ; in Antsihànaka it is called malémilàhy ; and in West- 
central Madagascar it is named màroavôlona. 

Kitchingia is a genus of fleshy herbs, generally with handsome red flowers, 
found in varions parts of Central Madagascar. There are at présent nine 
species known, which hâve been named by Mr. Baker of Kew as follows : 
K. gracilités ; K* catn^anulala ; K» miniata ; K. peltata ; K, farvi- 
flora ; K* ;pandurifortnis ; K, porphyrocalyx ; K, am^lextcaulis ; and 
one as yet unnamed species. 

Bembicia has been characterized by Prof. Oliver, the single species 
belonging to which has been named by him B. axillaris. "From a morpho- 
logical point of view, this plant,*' says Prof. Oliver, **is one of the most 
interestmg of the many important additions recently made to the Madagascar 
flora." I hâve found it on Ampanànina hill-top, to the north-west of the 
Capital, and also in the forests of eastern Imerina. 

Schismatoclada has been characterized by Mr. Baker. There seem to 
hâve been two or perhaps three species found, but only material suffîcient 
for the description of one ofthem, which has been named S, psychorioides* 
It is a shrub (or tree ?) found in the forest in eastern Imerina, and is very 
closely allied to the famous Cinchona, Its native name is màhalom/y. 

Cardiochlamys has been described by Prof. Oliver. One species has been 
found, which has been named C. madagascariensis, It is a twining herb 
found in woody places in Imerina and Betsileo, but is not very common. 

TetrasJ>idium is represented at présent by only one species, which has been 
named by Mr. Baker T, laxt/lorum, It is an herb found at the east foot of 
Ankàratra and known there as laingonts\ntsina, 

Forsythiofsis is represented by a single species, which has been named by 
Mr. Baker F. Baroni, It is a small shrub found. in Central Madagascar, but 
is by no means common. 

Monachochlamys is also monotypic ; the species has been named by 
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Mr. Baker M,flagellaris, It is a climbing shrub found in the forests of 
eastern Imerina and Betsileo. In the former place it is known as vàhifito- 
àty, and in the letter as vàhevàafatiirtna, 

Cephalophyton has been partially described by Dr Hooker, but, owing to 
the insufficiency of material sent, a full description has not yet been given. 
It is a parasite on the roots of trees in the forests of east Central Madagascar. 

Rhodocodon is represented by a single species, R, madagascariensis ^ 
Baker. It is a small herb found at the east foot of Ankaratra and also in 
Ibàra land. The name given to it by the people near Ankaratra is tàpabà- 
tana, 

Acriulus has been described by Mr Ridley. It is one of the plants known 
by the natives as véndrana. One species has been found in Madagascar 
and named A, tnadagascariensis , and one in Angola, which has been 
nsimeà. A, grïegifolùis. "The ovary in A, tnnaagascartensts,^* says Mr. 
Ridley, **was, in several instances, destroyed by a fungus resembling ergot.** 
— R.B. (ED.) 

The Amiana.— The d!»ï/âJ«â; are tall soft-wooded shrubs which grow about 
villages. Until quite recently they were ail new to science. There are four spe- 
cies which hâve been named and described by Mr. Baker ; thèse are Urera 
radula^ Obetia morifolia O. pinnatifida, and O. laciniata. Of Urera 
ra^2^/(û5 Mr. Baker says : **There is little room for doubt that, although the 
characteristic female flowers are still unknown, this also is an Obetia,''^ 
He further adds : * The four Madagascar Obetias hère indicated differ mainly 
in armature and leaf cutting, and may possibly prove to be four varieties of 
one variable species ' A similar shrub to thèse is the Urera amberana, 
Baker, found round Betsileo villages, and whose Petsileo name is ambêrana, 

There is also a sbrub in the forests having bea.^tifuUy marked leaves with 
reddish coloured veining, called also ^z;«2^;/â!by the natives. Itisa Urera, 
and has been named by Mr. Baker U oligoloba. R.B. (ED.) 

The Amontana, etc.— The ambutana (the largest trees in Imerina out of the 
forest) which so frequently adorn the villages of the interior were, until last 
year, totally unknown to science. Spécimens ofthem, however, having been 
sent to Kew they hâve been named and described by Mr. Baker in the Lin- 
nean Society s journal. Of thèse amontana there are two species, though 
tq putward appearance they are one and the same, even the natives being 
scarcely aware of the différence. They hâve been named Ficus Baroni and 
F. trichosphœra, The former may be known by its glabrous, and the latter 
by its hairy, fruit. 

The âviâvy, the voàr a y ihe nbnoka. the ampàly, 2ir\di ihe kivbzo, are also 
new species of Fiel. The two former hâve not yet been named, but the three 
latter hâve been respectively named by Mr. Baker, Ficus Melleri, F soro- 
ceoides^ and F claoxyloides, The ampaly leaves are much employed by the 
natives as a substitute for sand paper, and are used for polishing snuff-boxes, 
etc. Other new Fici named by Mr. Baker are F* marmorata, F, longipeSy 
F, brachyclada y F. xiphocuspis, and F. trichopoda ; indeed ail the Fici 
recently sent to Kew were new to science F, marmorata was found near 
St. Augustine's Bay, the rest in Central and East Madagascar. - R.B. (ED.) 

The Ovinala. — The ôvinàla (or ôviàla) are climbing plants common in the 
forests of the island. They belong to the genus Dioscorea, and hâve very 
large edible tubers, which are much sought after by the people. Their taste 
is similar to other yams which are so laigely used as food in various parts of 
the world. There are two (or perhaps more) species of ovinala, one of which 
has been recently sent to Kew and named by Mr. Baker, Dioscorea ovinala, 
It was gathered in a wood in Western Betsileo. In the forests of Eastern 
Imerina there are two species whose tubers are eaten by the people, one of 
which is known as ovifotsy^ the other as bvtmarîka ; the former is reckone4 
the better of the two.— fi.B. (ED.) 
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<Gold-leaf tree.— This is a tall shrub or small tree, whose young leaves 
are clothed with bright brown hairs, giving to them a beautiful golden appear- 
ance, and hence are soraetimes termed 'gold leaves* The shrub is com- 
mon in the forest of Eastern Imerina, where it is known as sàna. The 
young leaves, dried and pressed with a hot iron between two sheels of paper, 
are beautiful objects. - R.B. (ED.) 

The Harahara.— The hârahâra\% given in Freeman and Johns's Dictionary 
as \\\^Lignum vitœ. This, however, is erroneous, as the two trees belong to 
two somewhat widely separated Natural Orders", Probably it has been 
supposed to be the Lignum vitœ because of the exceeding hardness of 
its wood. The foUowing, having référence to it, has been extracted from the 
Linnean Society' s Journal, **£xocarpus xylophylloidts, n sp. Xylo- 
^hylla ensifoliay Bojer, MS. There can be little doubt, although none of the 
spécimens show either flower or fruit, that a plant of which we hâve now four 
sheets at Kew isa phyllocladioid Exocarpus closely allied to the well-known 
E. phy liant hoidcs, Endl., of Norfolk Island, and a plant from the Malay 

isles [E, cer arnica, A. DC), founded on a figure of Rumphius." 

**The plant is so interesting from both a systematic and a geographical point 
of view that it is to be hoped perfect spécimens may soon be obtained.*' 

Since the above was written I hâve obtained the flowers of this plant and 
find that, insteadof its belonging to the Order Santalaceœ^ as it would do 
were it an Exocarpus, it is a leguminous plant. It will probably prove to be 
a new genus. It possesses about the hardest wood known in Madagascar. 
It is found in the Ankay valley and also in Alamazaotra forest, and doubtless 
in other places as well. — r.b. (éd.) 

The Angrœcum sesquipedale. — Mr. Darwin, in h\s Fertilization of Orchids, 
2nd édition, p. i66, says \\\2X \}[i^ Angrœcum sesquipedale "flourishes and 
abounds in the forests of Madagascar." Its habitat, however, is the low- 
lyinglands on the east coast, where itis frequently found on trees overhang- 
ing the rivers and lagoons. It commences to flower in June, about the same 
time as A. superbum, whose large and beautiful flowers form quite a 
striking feature in the scenery ofthe east coast during the months of June, 
July, and August. Mr. Darwin speaks of having flowers of an A, sesquipedale 
sent him by Mr. Bateman whose nectaries were eleven and a half inches long. 
It may be of interest to state that the -4. sesqmpedale is not the only orchid 
found in Madagascar with a remarkably long spur, as in South Central 
Madagascar there is another (probably unnamed) species of Angrœcum 
with a nectary of astonishing length. A spécimen which I hâve in my 
possession has a nectary ten inches long, but unfortunately part of the end is 
broken off, so that what its full length may be I cannot say positively, though 
when I found it I measured it, and if my memory serves me correctly, which I 
believe it does, the spur reached the astonishing length of fourteen inches ! 
The flower, however, is not more than half the size of that of A sesquipedale. 
What aremarkable proboscis the moth that fertilizes this orchid must hâve ! 
The inflorescence is a raceme of five or six white flowers, each flower being 
somewhat less than two inches across and seated on a peduncle two inches 
long. — R.B. (ED.) 

A Malagasy Bain-tree.— The à«yâ:«««yâ!/z^ {Leptolœna paucijlora, Baker), 
a member of the order Cklœnaceœ, is a forest tree with minute leaves, and is 
somewhat remarkable on account of the continuons dropping from its trunk 
and branches of a watery fluid, something like what one would expect after a 
showcr. This dropping goes on to such an extent indeed that patches of wet 
ground may be seen hère and there beneath the tree. Parts of the trunk and 
branches too are also quite wet. This strange phenomenon at first quite 
puzzled me, and I thought there must hâve been a local rain-fall ; but on 
further examination I found it was produced by a species of hemipterous insect 
crowding together in a slimy liquid, which was so abundant and well sup- 
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plied as to create a constant dropping. The phenomenon may be witnes 
the months of December and January. This, or something similar, is doubt- 
less the explanation of the much discussed Tanjai-caspi or Rain tree Of the 
Eastern Peruvian Andes. — R.B. (ED.) 

The tkhodolœna altivola, Thouars. —The Rhodolœna altivola is the fînest of ail 
the plants belon^çing to the order Chlœnaceœ It was discovered about a 
century ago by Petit Thouars, but until recently has not been gathered since 
that date. InWallace*s Island Life \i \s raentioned as one of the charac- 
teristic plants of Madagascar, where it is described as a *'semi scandent 
shriib with magnificent campanulate flowers the size of a camellia and of a 
brilliant purple colour." It is not, however, a semi-scandent shnib, but a 
large tree ; nor can it be saidto be **one of the characteristic plants of Ma- 
dagascar," ifby the term characteristic be meant one of the prominent forms 
of the vegetable life of the island. It is pretty common in the forest of Eastern 
Imerina, where it is known aisfbtona, Its fruit is edible. Another species 
oi Rhodolœna with similar flowers to the above has recently been found ; it 
is new to science, but has not yet been named or described.— R.B. (ED.) 

The Voamhoana.— The voamboana is a large tree found in the forests of East 
Central Madagascar ; its wood is perhaps more abundantly used for carpentry 
purposes than that of any other tree. tJntil the présent year it was entirely 
unknown to science. It proves to be a species of Dalbergia^ of the natural 
Order Legumïnosœ, and has been named by Mr. Baker, of Kew, Dalbergia 
Baroni. - r.b. (éd.) 

Kew and rare Madagascar Plants.— "A paper was read by Mr. H. W. Ridley 
on new and rare monocotyledonous plants from Madagascar, among which 
may be mentioned species of Drtmia hitherto only known from Afirica, 
several curious orchids, one remarkable for possessing only one or two very 
large, handsome, green, white and purple flowers. Of Cyperaceae one form 
well known as an Indian plant, another of the genus Fintelmannia^ supposed 
to be confined to Brazil ; he also described a new genus, Acriulus^ allied in 
some respects to Cry^tangium."' — Linnean Society ; meeting of June 7th, 
1883. From Nature, June 21, 1883. 

Strange supposed Métamorphoses.— Ma ny of the Malagasy strangely imagine 
that forest snails turn into chameleons ; also that a kind of lizard is some- 
times hatched from the eggs of crocodiles. -R.B. (ED.) 

Aldabra Island Tortoises. — "The following report by the Hon. W. Littleton, 
addressed to Sir John Pope Hennesy, Governor of Mauritius, has been 
forwarded by His Èxcellency in answer to a mémorial presented by the late 
Président of the Royal Society and several other gentlemen, relative to the 
préservation of the gigantic tortoises on the Island of Aldabra* : — 

Mémorandum on Aldabra Island Tortoises. 

**To His Excellency THE Governor.— With référence to >our Excel- 
lency*s request for a report on the Aldabra Island tortoises lately placed on 
Fiat Island, I hâve been able to get very little information about them. 

The Mauritius Acclimatisation Societv recently handed over six tortoises 
to this Government, on condition that they should be placed on Fiat Island 
and taken care of. The Government accepted the charge, and they were 
accordingly placed there about two months ago The Storekeeper-General 
(Mr. Schmidt\ who is much interested in them, tells me that they are 
completely at liberty, that they feed themselves, and are apparently doing 
well 

Only five of them are Aldabra tortoises; the sixth is from Madagascar. 
They are ail young, and of comparatively small size. 

But I may perhaps mention hère that there are several spécimens of the 




* See Annual No. I., p. 122. Aldabra is a small uninhabited island about 230 miles to 
the north-west of Madagascar. -Eds. 
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Aldabra to^toîse, besides thèse, both hère and in Seychelles. There is the 
well-known large one in the çarden of the Royal Artillery mess in Port Louis. 
He was hère before the English occupation of Mauritius in 1810. 'Ihe largest 
circumference of his shell measures feet 3 inches. He stands 2 feet 6 
inches high. 

In the Botanical Gardens at Pamplemousses there are two belonging to 
Mr. Cockburn Stewart, who brought them from Seychelles. They are about 
ten years old. The largest circumference of their shell is 7 feet 2 inches, and 
they stand i foot 8 inches high. Mr. Schmidt tells me ot a very large one 
belonging to Mr. Castel, at Rivière Sèche, and of a very large pair on the 
estate "Mon Trésor," near Mahebourg, belonging to M. Daruty; but their 
measurements, which hâve been promised to me, I hâve not yet received. 

A considérable number are kept by varions people of Seychelles, including 
a pair at Government House, Mahé, the female of which recently laid eggs ; 
and I am told that many of the tortoises kept on the Seychelles Islands 
frequently breed. 

I am sorry not to hâve been able tocollectfor your Excellency's information 
more détails of thèse créatures ; but I hâve stated enough to show that there 
are many spécimens well known and in good keeping. 

I hâve also been unable to ascertain whether there are any of large size 
known to remain on Aldabra Island ; but I am told that it is supposed there 
are in the thick scrub of the interior. 

W. LiTTLETON. 

Colonial Secretary' s Office, Port Louis, 7th July, 1883.'* 
— From Nature^ Aug. 23rd, 1883. 

The MigratoryLocust.— The migratorylocust (-^é//^^â?â: migratoria)îx^(:^QXi\, 
ly makes its appearance in Central, as well as other parts of, Madagascar, 
But during the last four or five years swarms of thèse voracious créatures 
hâve from some unknown cause, been much more common than formerly ; 
and in the latter portion of the dry season this year unusually large swarms 
hâve been seen in Imérina. This was especially the case on Sunday, Sept. 
21 st. On the aftemoon of that day I was going to Anàlamahîtsy, a 
village about three miles to the north of the Capital. Immediately on leaving 
my house I noticed that the air was fuU of thèse insects, and soon coming in 
viewof the great rice-plain to the north west,*we could see masses of them in 
varions places several miles distant, looking like brown clouds, but keeping 
very near the ground. When preaching at Analamahitsy, the western door, 
facing the pulpit^ was wide open, and swarms of locusts swept by the church ; 
and as the sun was shining brightly at the time. the light glancing on their 
outspread wings gave them exactly the appearance of a heavy fall of snow, 
except that the ground was not white. Returning home, we found that the 
principal swarm had crossed our path from the west, and the road was 
covered thickly with their droppings. In every valley we crossed, the locusts 
had settled by thousands on the young rice-plants in the kêtsa grounds, and 
the people were to be seen everywhere busy pulling the insects off the young 
shoots, on numbers of which half a dozen or more locusts were settled, and 
storing them in baskets for consumption. Locusts hâve one redeeming 
quality : they can be, and are, eaten by the people ; and almost every child 
and slave we passed had a straw, on which a score or so of locusts were 
impaled and being taken home as a relish for the evening rice. Looking 
westward as we mountedthe city hill, the insects could be seen stretching in 
a great brown cloud for several miles over the plain of Bètsimitàtatra. Their 
numbers must hâve been enormous. On the following Saturday another large 
swarm passed to the south of the Capital, but not in such great numbers as 
on the Sunday previous. We feared that much damage would be done to the 
newly planted and newly-sown rice, but apparently no serions injuryhasbeen 
caused to the crops. 




NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

In Imàmo, to the west, a Visitation of locusts has been experieilced 
even than that hère in Imerina. Mr. Collins, writing frora Ambôhïlîeroma on 
Oct. ist. says : **Last month, from the I5th to the I7th, we had a very large 
locust Visitation ; indeed we were assured by the people that no such sight 
had been seen for fifty years. On the date you refer to, however (that is, 
Sunday the 21 st), we did not notice anything of tho kind.** In the Bètsilèo 
country thèse locusts hâve been seen lying on the ground to a depth, in some 
places, of two or three inches. Immediately on their appearance the people 
light smoky fires and thus endeavour to drive away the destroyers from their 
rice-fields. — ^j.s. (éd.) 



BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 

MADAGASCAR DURING 1884. 



POLITICAL. — France AND Ma- 
dagascar. — As is well known 
to ail who live either in this country 
or in Europe, the political relations 
between Aladagascar and the French 
hâve not become more pacifie during 
the year now drawing to a close, and 
the war still drags on. During the 
early months of 1884 négociations 
proceeded for some weeks between 
the représentatives of France and the 
native officers at Tamatave ; and for 
some time hopes were entertained that 
some arrangement would be come to 
between them. Great efforts were 
made by Admirai Galiber and his col- 
leagues to inducethe Malagasy envoys 
to consent to a nominal or temporary 
occupation by France of some of 
the northern portion of Madagascar 
and they were urged themselves to 
mark the limit — to the I5th or i4th 

Sarallel, or even further north. But the 
lalagasy firmly held to their instruc- 
tions to make no cession of territory 
on the mainland, offering instead a 
large money indemnity and the small 
islands of Nôsy Mitsio and N6sy 
Fàly, off the north-west coast. Thèse 
concessions, however, were not ac- 
cepted by the French représentatives, 
and the négociations were at length 
broken off. 
French troops hold Tamatave and 



Môjangà now, as they did nearly 
eighteen months ago, and they hâve 
landed at one or two points on the 
north-west coast ; but with thèse ex- 
ceptions they hâve made no advance 
into the interior of the country. 

Some of the ports hâve also been 
blockaded, but others still remain 
open ; and Europeans of varions 
nationalities and the mails hâve come 
in and gone out, first at one place 
and then at another, ail through the 
year. 

During the past year Christian work 
and effort has been steadily main- 
tained ; and although congrégations 
and schools hâve been diminished in 
numbers, they hâve not been broken 
up, except in solitary instances ; native 
evangelists hâve remained at their 
posts ; and the usual half-yearly and 
yearly meetings of the churches of 
Imerina and Bètsilèo hâve been held. 

CONSULAR AND OTHER OFFICIAL 

Visirs TO THE Capital.— In the 
month of June J. Hicks Graves, Esq. 
H. B. M. Consul for Madagascar 
made his lirst visit to the Capital, 
where he was received with ail the 
honour due to his position as chief 
représentative of Great Britain in 
this country. 

About the same time an American 
officer, Lieut. Mason Shufeldt, of 
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the U. S. Navy, came up to Antanà- 
narivo on a scientific exploring 
expédition. After remaining a few 
weeks in the Capital and receiving 
courteous attentions from the Queen 
and Gcvernment. Lieut. Shufeldt left 
for the west coast. As he was well 
supplied wilh ail necessary instru- 
nnents and appliances, we may hope 
to obtain from him some new and va- 
luable information as to the physical 
geography, geology, etc., of the 
western parts of the island. 

LITERARY.- Revision of the 
Malagasy Bible. — The weekly 
meetings of the Revision Committee 
hâve been steadily continued during 
the year, and from Jan. ist to the 
présent date (Dec. 31 st.) the Com- 
mittee has revised from Prov. xxxi. 
to Lam. iii. 24, making a total of 
142 chapters. At the présent rate 
ot progress the first Revision should 
be completed by the close of next 
year (1885). The Committee began 
its work Dec. i, 1873, and has up to 
présent date been employed 391 days. 

J)uring the year Mr. Cousins has 
completed his preliminary version, 
which forma the basis of the Com- 



mittee's work. The last proof (Old 
Test. No. 220), containing Zech. xi. 
9 — Mal. iii. 24 was finished on Sept. 
I2th ; and in bringing to a close a 
work begun just eleven years ago, 
Mr. Cousins made the foUowing 
statement : — 

The first portions were revised at 
the end of October, 1873, prepara- 
tory to the first session of the Revi- 
sion Committee (Dec. i 19, 1873). 
Two hundred and eighty-four proofs 
hâve been issued (viz. 64 of the 
N.T., and 220 of the O.T.). The 
average number of verses contained 
in a proof has been about 110. The 
number of proofs issued from year to 
year has been as follows : — 



• 

O 
From Oct., 1873, to end of... 1874 13 

During the year 1875 17 

From Jan. i to April 28, 1876 13 

{Absent onfuilough.) 
From Nov. 15, 1872,10 end of 187Q 14 

During the year 1880 33 

1)0. 1881 4 

Do. 1882 43 

Do. 1883 41 

Frcm Jan. i to Sept. 12, 1884 42 



3 

6 



42 

I 

23 
17 



20 34 
8 4i 

27 3i 

— 43 

— 4i 

— 42 



220 64 284 
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Papers and Pamphlets on 
Madagascar.— In the monthly num- 
bers of The Folk-Lore Journal 
(Folk-Lore Society, London) for Feb., 
March, and May, 1884, are /^iven 
translations by the Rev. James 
Sibree, Jr., of eight Malagasy folk- 
tales ; in the January number of The 
Sunday Magazine is an article by 
the Rev. R. Baron on "Rànavàlona 
IL, the Christian Queen of Madagas- 
car;" and in the April and a subsé- 
quent number of the same magazine 
are papers by the Rev. G. Cousins on 
''Christian Rule in Madagascar;" 
and in two numbers of the Mitteù 



lungen der Geogra^hischen Gesell- 
schaft(Fùr Th'ùringen) zu Jena^ for 
1883 and 1884 (no other dates given), 
bandii., heft i and 3, und 2 and 4, 
are articles entiled **Die Reise der 
norwegischen Missionare A. Walen 
und P. E. Nilsen im sûdôstlichen 
Madagaskar," pp. 1-12 and 140-150. 
The following papers on the botany 
of the island, although not of this 
year' s publication, may be also hère 
recorded : — From the Linnean Socie- 
ty s Journal- -Botany : — **Notes on 
a Collection of Flowering Plants 
made by L. Kitching, £s(j., in Mada* 
gascar m 1879," vol. xvih., pp. 264- 
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281 ; ''Contributions to the Flora of 
Madagascar.— Part I. Polypetalae,'* 
vol. XX. pp. 87-158; *'Part II. Mo- 
nopetalae," vol. xx. pp. 159-236 ; 
"Part III. Incompletae, Monocoty- 
ledons and Filices," vol. xx. pp. 
237-304 ; and from the journal of 
Botanyfor 1882 ; "Contributions to 
the Flora of Central Madagascar," 
pp. 1-36. Ail the foregoing are by 
J. G. Baker, Esq., F. R. S., F. L. S. 
rhe foUowing is a German contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of African 
botany, in which that of Madagascar 
is also treated of :— *'Ein Beitrag zur 
africanische Flora," von L. Radlkô- 
fer. In Abh, Nativ, Ver, viii. 24 ; 
Feb. 1883 ; pp. 369-432- 

In Antanànarivo the foUowing hâve 
been published in the native lan- 
guagei-iV^' Sekoly Elementary sy 
ny Ràharahany i pp. 133, by one of 
the members of the Norwegian Mi- 
sion ; N.M.S. Press. This is a book 
on school management and methods 
ofteaching; and, as far as we can 
judge from a hasty glance throngh 
its contents, it appears to be a valu 
able addition to our educational works 
and likely to be of much value to 
those native teachers who will master 
its contents and follow its instructions. 
The year has also produced an addi- 
tion to our native periodical literature 
in Ny Fiangonana sy ny Sekoly 
(The C hure h and the School ), a 
monthly paper edited by Mr. H. E. 
Clark, of the F. F. M. A. This paper, 
a quarto at first of four, but now 
usually of eight, pages, is devoted 
to information and instruction with 
regard to religions and educational 
work. It appears to well fiU up a 
place until lately unoccupied, and to 
supply a médium of communication 
for ail those natives who take an 
interest in the advance and enlight- 
enment of their country ; and we are 
glad to hear that it has an increas- 
ingly large circulation. 

Just as we go to press we notice in 
English papers the announcement of 
a book entitled Madagascar: its 
History and People, by the Rev. 
H. W. Little, formerly a missionary 
of the S. P. G. at Andôvorànto (E. 
coast) ; Messrs Blackwood and Co., 



publishers. 

Malagasy-English Dictiona- 
RY.— As this valuable work, edited 
by the Rev. J. Richardson, of the 
L. M. S., has been already noticed 
in the pages of this Annual in 
Mr. Cousins's paper on "Malagasy 
Dictionaries" (pp. 353-355» cinte), it 
need only be just mentioned in thèse 
literary notes. It has, up to the time 
of our going to press, reached the 
40oth page and will probably be 
complétée! before our next issue. It is 
fuU of interest to ail who are concern 
ed in the study of Malagasy and of 
language generally, and we doubt 
not that it will supply us with many 
subjects for interesting papers in 
future numbers of the Annual. 

Reprint of Early Numbers of 
THE Annual.— We take this oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of our 
readers to the Reprint of the first 
four numbers of this magazine. 
Thèse early issues hâve been for 
some time out of print, and it was 
believed that many who hâve only 
seen the more récent numbers would 
be glad to possess themselves of the 
earlier ones also. The Annuals for 
1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878 will there- 
fore be re-published in the early part 
of 1885, in one handsome volume, 
carefuUy edited, with many additional 
notes and fully indexed. We would 
also intimate that this Reprint, as 
as well as the Annual in its sepa- 
rate jearly issues, may in future be 
obtamed from Messrs. Trûbner and 
Co., Ludgate Hill, London, who are 
now our English agents for the 
magazine. [Now, 1896, Messrs. J. 
Haddon and Co., Beuverie Street, 
Fleet Street.] 

French Publications. — **M. 
Gabriel Marcel, of the Map and Plan 
Department (National Library), sent 
a work which he has just published 
in the Scientific Review\ the title 
of this historico-geographical work 
is *'Nos Droits sur Madagascar," 
The book is curions, inasmuch as it 
reproduces a manuscript map which 
has escaped the notice of M. Gran- 
didier in spite of the care the latter 
has exercised in collectin^ ail the 
documentas relating to this great 
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island. The map shows ail that 
postion of the island subjected to 
French arms and influence by Fia- 
court, Mondevergue, etc." [This 
map was made in the I7th century; 
the author s name is Gressin ] 
Meeting of Geographical Society of 
Paris, May 4th, 1883. — Froc. Roy» 
Geog. Soc. lune, 1883, p. 360. 

Voyage à Madagascar ^ par J L. 
Macquarie. Paris (Dentu): 1884, 
\2vciOy pp. 435, illustrations. (Dulau : 
price 3s. 6d.) "The writer gives a 
gênerai description of Madsgascar 
and its inhabitants, especially in 
connection with French colonial inter- 
ests, basing his narrative upon a 
visit to the island at the end of 1878 
by MM. Jrottet and Rozan. The 
illustrations are from sketches by 
M. Richard, Secretary of the French 
Mission at the coronation of Radàma 
II,* -Froc, Roy, Geog. Soc. Dec. 
1883, p. 745. 

Notes sur Madagascar, par Lau- 
rent Crémazy. Paris ( Berger- Le- 
vrault et Cie.): 1883, 8vo, pp. 25. 
(Dulau: price 10 c.) "This separate 
publication of an article in the 
Revue Maritime et Coloniale con 
tains several topographical and 
hydrographical détails of Bombétok 
Bay, Baly Bay, Morondava, the 
territories of Vinangue, King of 
Simanandrafoulsa, Soumonga, King 
of Morombé, Laymerize, King of 
Tuléar. Réfiaille, King of Salar (now 
succeeded by his brother, Léhetafi- 
que), Laisalam, Ring of Itampoule 
and Langrano. Ibait, Kingof Ampa- 
la?.e, Tsiiany, Kingof Cape St. Mary, 
and Béfandile, King of Caramboules 
Bigh , Andrahoume Creek. Ranofou 
tsy Bay, and varions points on the 
east coast (the rivers Rarafange, 
Mahitsy or Manakara, Masindrano 
or Mananzary, Rangazavaka or 
Mahèla, and Mahanoro; ; also short 
notes on the Sakalaves of the western 
coast, as to the right of *Arehar' 
(an undefined royalty payable out of 
the goods of any one dying in the 
king's territory). customs of war, 
justice, marriage, religion, etc., con- 
cludi ng with observations on tribal 
origin, and the text of a concession 
in 1861 by King Laymerize of lands 



on the west coast to Captains Rosiers 
and Bellanger." — Pr^^. Roy. Geog. 
Soc. Nov. 1883, p. 678. 

English Admiralty Surveys 
ON Madagascar Coasts. H. M. S. 
tawn left the Cape early in October, 
1882, taking the instruments and 
astronomers sent from England to 
observe the Transit of Venus in 
Madagascar. "St. Augustine Bay 
on the south-west coast, the place 
selected for observing the transit, 
was reached towards the end of 
October, and after establishing the 
observers with ail the requisite appli- 
ances on tbe small island Noss-Vey, 
a survey of the locality was com- 
menced. This survey embraced the 
Southern approach to St. Augustine 
Bay, including Noss-Vey, and its 
friendly anchorage taken up by the 
Fa wn for the purposes of the Transit, 
it thence extended to the south 
entjance of TuUear Bay. On the 
completion of the necessary astrono- 
mical observations connected with 
the Transit of Venus, the Fawn sailed 
immediately for Natal, to again 
obtain chronometrical comparisons 
with Cape Town Observatory, in order 
to détermine with the greatest pos- 
sible précision the meridian distance 
between that observatory and Noss- 
Vey. Commander Aldrich reports 
that this expédition in the interests 
of astronomical science was highly 
successful, the Transit having been 
observed under favourable conditions 
of weather by the astronomers, the 
Rev. Fathers Perry and Sidgreaves, 
of Stonyhurst, and also by himself ; 
likewise that the longitude of Noss- 
Vey by the chronometric measure- 
ments from and to Natal has been 
determined with marked précision." 
-Froc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Oct. 1883, 

P 596. 

"Noss-Vey and the South- 
west OF Madagascar ; Iransit 
of Venus Expédition. Faper by the 
Rev. S. J. Ferry, F.R.S., etc. -The 
Government Expédition for the obser- 
vation of the Transit of Venus on 
December 6th, 1882, was the occa- 
sion of a visit to the south west of 
Madagascar. The observers were 
the Rev. S. J. Perry, S.J., and the 
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Rev. W. Sidgreaves, S.J., accompa- 
nied by Mr. W. Carlisle. They were 
landed by Captain Aldrich, R.N., 
from H. M. S. Fawn on the small 
island of Noss-Vey (Sandy Island), 
a few miles south of St. Augustine s 
Bay and about three miles west of 
Salar point ; aod this paper contain 
ed the results of their observations of 
the country and its inhabitants durlng 
the stay of a few weeks. After a 
brief sketch of the history of the 
establishment of the English and 
French traders at Noss Vey, a de 
scription was given of the native 
tribes, their character and gênerai 
treatment of Europeans, dress, dwell- 
ings, religion, charms, and customs. 
The peculiar state of slavery among 
the savages of South-westem Mada- 



gascar was dwelt upon at some 
length, and also the nature of the 
authority exercised by tbe petty kings. 
The paper concluded with some 
remarks on the natural history and 
climate of Noss-Vey. — Proceedings 
of the Geographical Section of the 
British Association. "—-Pr^d:. Roy, 
Geog, ^oc. Nov. 1883, p. 674. [The 
paper hère mentionea was one of those 
announced in the prospectus of this 
year's Annual, and which we hoped 
to hâve obtained for insertion, in full 
or in part, in this number. Our 
correspondent has, however, been 
unable to procure it for us, so we 
must be content, for the présent at 
least, with the foregoing brief sum- 
mary of its contents.— Eds.] 



VARIETIES. 

Fumice on Madagascar shores from the Straits of Blinda. — In the month ot 
September last a number of small pièces of pumice were sent up to the 
Capital from Tamatave, where they had been washed ashore not very 
long before that date. The pièces are rounded by the action of water, 
and are supposed to hâve come across the Indian Océan from the Straits 
of Sunda, where they were probably ejected during the tremendous érup- 
tion of Krakatau, off the west coast of Java, in the month of May last 
year (1883). If this supposition is correct (and there seems little reason to 
question it, as we know of no other récent éruption on the shores of the Indian 
Océan), it supplies not only an interesting illustration of the distances to 
which volcanic products may be carried by océan currents, but also throws a 
little light upon what is still rather an obscure question, viz., How did the 
Malayo-Polynesian ancestors of the Malagasy come across the 3,000 miles of 
sea which separate Malaysia from Madagascar ? It is évident from the fact 
of pumice having come across this great distance that there is a prévalent 
*set' of oceanic current in this direction ; and it is therefore a confirmation of 
what has been supposed by several writers. viz., that in pre-historic times, 
sxïigXe^rahuSy or even a small fleet of them, hâve occasionally been driven 
westward by a hurricane, and that the westerly current has then brought 
them on still rurther, until at length thèse vessels hâve been stranded on some 
part of the coast of Madagascar, stretching north and south, as it does, for 
nearly a thousand miles. — J.s. (ED.) 

Carolina Bice originally from Madagascar. — *'The destiny of South Carolina 
was changed by a single lucky experiment. In 1696, when the colony was 
more than thirty years cld, the pioneers were still engaged in buying furs 
from the Indians, extracting rosin, tar, and turpentine from the pines, 
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cutting ticnber for shipment, and growing slender harvests of grain 
"on^.the lifeht soil along the coast. Attempts had already been made 
to gTOW indigo, ginger, and cotton ; but thèse had not answered expectation. 
A small and unprofîtable kind of rice had also been tried in 1688. 
But one Thomas Smith thought that a patch of wet land at the back of 
his garden in Charleston resembled the soil he had seen bearing rice in 
Madagascar. It chanced in 1696, that a brigantine from that island anchored 
in distress near Sullivan's Island, and the captain, an old iriend of this 
enterprising Thomas Smith, was able to furnish him with a bag of Madagascar 
rice suitable for seed. It grew luxuriantly in the wet corner of the garden, 
and the seed from this little harvest was widely distributed. In three or four 
years the art of husking the rice was learned. African slaves were easily 
procured in the West Indies, and the face of society in the young state was 
presently changed. South Carolina became a land of great planters and of 
a multitude of toiling negroes. Smith was raised to the rank of landgrave, 
and made governor of the colony three years after the success of his rice- 
patch. The new grain was at first grown on uplands ; but the planters 
afterwards discovered that the neglected swamps were more congenial and 
less exhaustible. The cruelly hard labour of sépara ting the grains from the 
adhering husks crippled the strength and even checked the increase of the 
negroes; but in the years just preceding the Révolution this task came to 
be performed with mills driven by the force of the incoming and outgoing 
tides, or turned by horses or oxen. A hundred and forty thousand barrels 
of Carolina rice of four or five hundredweight apiece, were annually exported 
before the war of independence. Through the example of a governor of 
Georgia, the culture of rice spread into that colony, and completed the ruin 
of the silk business."— From The Century^ Jan. 1884. 

Laoka. — The word laoka in the central parts of Madagascar is used of any- 
thing eaten as a relish with rice. On the coast, however, the word, 
both in its simple form and with the addition of ràno (water), i.e. laokan- 
drano, is commonly applied tofish. Laoka is most likely allied to the Mala- 
yan and Malayo-Polynesian ika and ikan (fish). This word too, according to 
Crawfurd, bas a wide meaning and is also applied to any esculent animal 
substance. Is there not in the use of this word a hint that the ancestors of the 
Malagasy were a coast tribe, whose usual addition to rice was fish, and that 
when the Hova removed inland and could no longer procure the usual relish, 
but were forced to use other kinds of food, they continued to apply to their 
substitutes for the fish they could no longer obtain the old familiar name 
laoka />— W. E. Cousins. 
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RAINFALL OF ANTANANARIVO FOR FOUR YEARS. 

IN order to présent our readers with a full record of nearly four years, 
Ihave taken the amounts from January to September of 1881 from the 
record published by the Tesuit Fathers, my own observations having been 
commenced in October 01 that year. I leave the readers to make their own 
comparisons. It will be noticed that the fall for the présent year has been 
the heaviest of the four. 



Month. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Tune 

August 

September 

October 

November . . . . 

December 



Total 



1881 



(3) 
(6) 

(13) 



12*98 

4*47 
9'5o 

174 
020 

o*6o 

070 

O'IO 
0'20 

1-97 

2*45 
7.11 



42*12 



1882 



3) 


12-50 


1) 


6*95 


§ 


4 01 
063 


4) 


0*58 


0; 


00 


0) 


0*0 


0) 


00 


0) 


00 


4) 


1*72 


I) 


7 60 


5) 


7-09 



41*08 



1883 



1884 



(30 

(16 
(19 

(4 
(4 
(1 

(5 
(i 
(o 

(9 

(12 

(15 



16 -86 

7"I2 

9-04 

0-88 

159 
o'33 

0'2I 

i"07 

0-0 

638 

6'07 

9*12 



58-67 



(25 

(22 

(23 

(7 
(3 
(? 
(I 
(I 

(15 
(24 



) 11-91 

) 12*48 

) 11-54 
) 2*39 

) i'23 
) o*o6 


) 002 


) 0*12 


) 1*42 
) 666 
) 682 


) 14-21 



68'86 



A verage 
4 years. 



i3'56 

778 

8-53 
1-41 

0*90 

0*11 

0*075 

0*32 

0405 

470 

5735 
938 



52*31 



The rainy season began on Oct. 2, 1882, and 1883, and a heavy strora 
passed over the Capital on Oct. i (Leap-Year), 188^, when we had *98 in. 
in less than 2o min. ; and on Oct. 2"^ we had 2'25in. m much less than half an 
hour. The figures in brackets give the number of days on which rain fell. 



Faravohitray Jan» isty 1885. 



J. RiCHARDSON. 
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